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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  LAW» 

The  incidents  of  the  great  war  now  raging  afifect  so  seriously  the  very 
foundations  of  international  law  that  there  is  for  the  moment  but  little 
satisfaction  to  the  student  of  that  science  in  discussing  specific  rules. 
Whether  or  not  Sir  Edward  Carson  went  too  far  in  his  recent  assertion 
that  the  law  of  nations  has  been  destroyed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  struc- 
ture has  been  rudely  shaken.  The  barriers  that  statesmen  and  jurists 
have  been  constructing  laboriously  for  three  centuries  to  limit  and 
direct  the  conduct  of  nations  toward  each  other,  in  conformity  to  the 
standards  of  modem  civilization,  have  proved  too  weak  to  confine  the 
tremendous  forces  liberated  by  a  conflict  which  involves  almost  the 
whole  military  power  of  the  world  and  in  which  the  destinies  of  nearly 
every  civilized  state  outside  the  American  continents  are  directly  at 
stake. 

The  war  began  by  a  denial  on  the  part  of  a  very  great  Power  that 
treaties  are  obligatory  when  it  is  no  longer  for  the  interest  of  either  of 
the  parties  to  observe  them.  The  denial  was  followed  by  action  sup- 
ported by  approximately  one-half  the  military  power  of  Europe  and  is 

apparently  approved  by  a  great  number  of  learned  students  and  teachers 

*  

of  international  law,  citizens  of  the  countries  supporting  the  view.  This 
position  is  not  an  application  of  the  doctrine  rdms  sic  stantibus  which 
justifies  the  termination  of  a  treaty  under  circumstances  not  contem- 
plated when  the  treaty  was  made  so  that  it  is  no  longer  justly  applicable 
to  existing  conditions.  It  is  that  under  the  very  circumstances  con- 
templated by  the  treaty  and  under  the  conditions  for  which  the  treaty 
was  intended  to  provide  the  treaty  is  not  obligatory  as  against  the 
interest  of  the  contracting  party. 

This  fidtuation  naturally  raises  the  question  whether  executory  treaties 
will  continue  to  be  made  if  they  are  not  to  be  binding,  and  requires 

^  Opening  AddresB  by  EUhu  Root,  as  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
nalional  Law,  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  in  Wadiington,  December  2S,  1915. 
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consideration  of  a  system  of  law  under  which  no  conventional  obligations 
are  recognized.  The  particular  treaty  which  was  thus  set  aside  was 
declaratory  of  the  general  rule  of  international  law  respecting  the  in- 
violability of  neutral  territory;  and  the  action  which  ignored  the  treaty 
also  avowedly  violated  the  rule  of  law;  and  the  defense  is  that  for  such  a 
violation  of  the  law  the  present  interest  of  a  sovereign  state  is  justifica- 
tion. 

It  is  plain  that  the  application  of  such  a  principle  to  a  matter  of  major 
importance  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  conflict  must  inevitably  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  setting  aside  of  other  rules  as  they  are  found  to  interfere 
with  interest  or  convenience;  and  that  has  been  the  case  during  the 
present  war.  Many  of  the  rules  of  law  which  the  world  had  regarded  as 
most  firmly  established  have  been  completely  and  continuously  disre- 
garded, in  the  conduct  of  war,  in  dealing  with  the  property  and  lives  of 
civilian  non-combatants  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  treatment  of  neu- 
trals. Alleged  violations  by  one  belligerent  have  been  asserted  to  justify 
other  violations  by  other  belligerents.  The  art  of  war  has  been  devel- 
oped through  the  invention  of  new  instruments  of  destruction  and  it  is 
asserted  that  the  changes  of  conditions  thus  produced  make  the  old  rules 
obsolete. 

It  18  not  my  purpo6e  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  right  or  wrong  of  these 
declarations  and  actions.  Such  a  discussion  would  be  quite  inadmissible 
on  the  part  of  the  presiding  officer  of  this  meeting.  I  am  stating  things 
which  whether  right  or  wrong  have  unquestionably  happened,  as  bearing 
upon  the  branch  of  jurisprudence  to  which  this  Society  is  devoted.  It 
seems  that  if  the  violation  of  law  justifies  other  violations,  then  the  law  is 
destroyed  and  there  is  no  law;  that  if  the  discovery  of  new  ways  of  doing 
a  thing  prohibited  justifies  the  doing  of  it,  then  there  is  no  law  to  pro- 
hibit. The  basis  of  such  assertions  really  is  the  view  that  if  a  substantial 
belligerent  interest  for  the  injury  of  the  enemy  comes  in  conffict  with  a 
rule  of  law,  the  rule  must  stand  aside  and  the  interest  must  prevail. 
If  that  be  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  reach  the  conclusion  that,  for  the 
present  at  all  events,  in  all  matters  which  afifect  the  existing  struggle, 
international  law  is  greatly  impaired.  Nor  can  we  find  much  encourage- 
ment to  believe  in  the  binding  force  of  any  rules  upon  nations  which 
observe  other  rules  only  so  far  as  their  interest  at  the  time  prompts  them. 
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Conditioiis  are  always  changing,  and  a  system  of  rules  which  cease  to 
bind  whenever  conditions  change  should  hardly  be  considered  a  system 
of  law.  It  does  not  follow  that  nations  can  no  longer  discuss  questions  of 
right  in  their  diplomatic  intercourse,  but  upon  such  a  basis  it  seems  quite 
useless  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  rules  already  agreed  upon  as  just  and 
right  and  their  compelling  effect  because  they  have  been  already  agreed 
upon. 

When  we  recall  Mansfield's  familiar  description  of  international  law  as 
''founded  upon  justice,  equity,  convenience,  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and 
confirmed  by  long  usage,"  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  that  gen- 
eral acceptance  which  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  rule  of 
international  law  may  be  withdrawn  by  one  or  several  nations,  and  the 
rule  be  destroyed  by  that  withdrawal,  so  that  the  usage  ceases  and  the 
whole  subject  to  which  it  relates  goes  back  to  its  original  status  as  matter 
for  new  discussion  as  to  what  is  just,  equitable,  convenient  and  reason- 
able. 

When  this  war  is  ended,  as  it  must  be  some  time,  and  the  foreign 
offices  and  judicial  tribunals  and  publicists  of  the  world  resume  the 
peaceable  discussion  of  international  rights  and  duties,  they  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  consider  not  merely  what  there  is  left  of  certain  specific 
rules,  but  also  the  fundamental  basis  of  obligation  upon  which  all  rules 
depend.  The  civilized  world  will  have  to  determine  whether  what  we 
call  international  law  is  to  be  continued  as  a  mere  cod^  of  etiquette,  or  is 
to  be  a  real  body  of  laws  imposing  obligations  much  more  definite  and 
inevitable  than  they  have  been  heretofore.  It  must  be  one  thing  or  the 
other.  Although  foreign  offices  can  still  discuss  what  is  fair  and  just  and 
what  is  expedient  and  wise,  they  can  not  appeal  to  law  for  the  decision  of 
disputed  questions  unless  the  appeal  rests  upon  an  obligation  to  obey 
the  law.    What  course  will  the  nations  follow? 

Vague  and  uncertain  as  the  future  must  be,  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  after  the  terrible  experience  through  which  civilization  is 
passing  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  strengthen  rather  than  abandon  the 
law  of  nations.  Whatever  the  result  may  be,  the  world  will  have  re- 
ceived a  dreadful  lesson  of  the  evils  of  war.  The  sacrifice  of  millions  of 
lives,  millions  homeless  and  in  poverty,  industry  and  commerce  de- 
stroyed, overwhelming  national  debts, — all  will  naturally  produce  a 
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strong  desire  to  do  something  that  will  prevent  the  same  thing  happening 
again. 

While  the  war  has  exhibited  the  inadequacy  of  international  law,  so 
far  as  it  has  yet  developed,  to  curb  those  governmental  policies  which 
aim  to  extend  power  at  all  costs,  it  has  shown  even  more  clearly  that 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  unrestrained  human  nature,  subject 
to  specific  temptation  to  commit  forcible  aggression  in  the  pursuit  of 
power  and  wealth.  It  has  shown  that  where  questions  of  conduct  are  to 
be  determined  under  no  constraint,  except  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case,  the  acquired  habits  of  civilization  are  weak  as  against 
the  powerful,  innate  tendencies  which  survive  from  the  countless  cen- 
turies of  man's  struggle  for  existence  against  brutes  and  savage  foes. 
The  only  means  yet  discovered  by  man  to  limit  those  tendencies  consist 
in  the  establishment  of  law,  the  setting  up  of  principles  of  action  and 
definite  rules  of  conduct  which  can  not  be  violated  by  the  individual 
without  injury  to  himself.  That  is  the  method  by  which  the  wrongs 
naturally  flowing  from  individual  impulse  within  the  state  have  been 
confined  to  narrow  limits.  That  analogy,  difficult  as  it  is  to  maintain  in 
view  of  the  differences  between  the  individual  who  is  subject  to  sov- 
ereignty and  the  nation  which  is  itself  sovereign,  indicates  the  only 
method  to  which  human  experience  points  to  avoid  repeating  the  present 
experience  of  these  years  of  war  consistently  with  the  independence  of 
nations  and  the  liberty  of  individuals.  The  Paz  Romana  was  effective 
only  because  the  world  was  subject  to  Rome.  The  Christian  Church  has 
been  urging  peace  and  good-will  among  men  for  nineteen  centuries,  and 
still  there  is  this  war.  Concerts  of  Europe  and  alliances  and  ententes  and 
skilful  balances  of  power  all  lead  ultimately  to  war.  Conciliation, 
good-willy  love  of  peace,  human  sympathy,  are  ineffective  without  in- 
stitutions through  which  they  can  act.  Only  the  possibility  of  estab* 
fishing  real  restraint  by  law  seems  to  remain  to  give  effect  to  the  un- 
doubted will  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 

In  the  effort  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  world  so  that  they  will  not 
lead  to  another  great  catastrophe,  men  will  therefore  turn  naturally 
towards  the  re-establishment  and  strengthening  of  the  law  of  nations. 
How  can  that  be  done?  How  can  the  restraints  of  law  be  made  more 
effective  upon  nations? 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  some  things  which  will  tend  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Laws  to  be  obeyed  must  have  sanctions  behind  them;  that  is  to  say, 
violations  of  them  must  be  followed  by  punishment.  That  punishment 
must  be  caused  by  power  superior  to  the  law  breaker;  it  can  not  consist 
merely  in  the  possibility  of  being  defeated  in  a  conflict  with  an  enemy; 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  law  as  between  the  strong  and  the  weak. 
Many  states  have  grown  so  great  that  there  is  no  power  capable  of  im- 
posing punishment  upon  them  except  the  power  of  collective  civilization 
outside  of  the  offending  state.  Any  exercise  of  that  power  must  be  based 
upon  public  opinion.  It  can  not  rest  merely  upon  written  agreements  or 
upon  the  accidental  dictates  of  particular  interests.  It  must  proceed 
from  general,  concurrent  judgment  and  condemnation.  When  that  ex- 
ists, punishment  may  be  inflicted  either  by  the  direct  action  of  govern- 
ments, forcible  or  otherwise,  or  by  the  terrible  consequences  which  come 
upon  a  nation  that  finds  itself  without  respect  or  honor  in  the  world  and 
deprived  of  the  confidence  and  good-will  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
intercourse.  Without  such  an  opinion  behind  it  no  punishment  of  any 
kind  can  be  imposed  for  the  violation  of  international  law. 

For  the  formation  of  such  a  general  opinion,  however,  questions  of 
national  conduct  must  be  reduced  to  simple  and  definite  form.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  an  act  the  character  of  which  is  so  clear  that  mankind 
forms  a  judgment  upon  it  readily  and  promptly,  but  in  most  cases  it  is 
easy  for  the  wrongdoer  to  becloud  the  issue  by  assertion  and  argument 
and  to  raise  a  complicated  and  obscure  controversy  which  confuses  the 
judgment  of  the  world.  There  is  but  one  way  to  make  general  judgment 
possible  in  such  cases.  That  is  by  bringing  them  to  the  decision  of  a 
competent  court  which  will  strip  away  the  irrelevant,  reject  the  false, 
and  declare  what  the  law  requires  or  prohibits  in  the  particular  case. 
Such  a  court  of  international  justice,  with  a  general  obligation  to  submit 
all  justiciable  questions  to  its  jurisdiction  and  to  abide  by  its  judgment, 
is  a  primary  requisite  to  any  real  restraint  of  law. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  working  of  an  international  court, 
however,  we  are  forced  to  realize  that  the  law  itself  is  in  many  respects 
imperfect  and  uncertain.  There  is  no  legislature  to  make  laws  for  na- 
tioDs.    There  is  no  body  of  judicial  decisions  having  the  effect  of  prec- 
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edent  to  declare  what  international  laws  are.  The  process  of  making 
international  law  by  usage  and  general  acceptance  has  been  necessarily 
so  slow  that  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  multiplying  questions  arising 
in  the  increasing  intercourse  of  nations.  In  many  fields  of  most  fruitful 
controversy  dififerent  nations  hold  tenaciously  to  dififerent  rules,  as,  for 
recent  example,  upon  the  right  of  expatriation,  upon  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyages,  upon  the  right  to  transfer  merchant  vessels  after 
the  outbreak  of  a  war.  Yet  any  attempt  to  maintain  a  court  of  inter- 
national justice  must  fail  unless  there  are  laws  for  the  court  to  admin- 
ister. Without  them  the  so-called  court  would  be  merely  a  group  of  men 
seeking  to  impose  their  personal  opinions  upon  the  states  coining  before 
them.  The  lack  of  an  adequate  system  of  law  to  be  applied  has  been  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  system  of  judicial  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the 
Second  Hague  C!onference  treaty  for  an  international  prize  court.  The 
Conference  agreed  to  establish  such  a  court  and  provided  in  Article  7  of 
the  treaty  that  in  the  absence  of  special  treaty  provisions  governing  the 
case  presented  ''the  court  shall  apply  the  rules  of  international  law. 
If  no  generally  recognized  rule  exists,  the  court  shall  give  judgment  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity."  When 
the  question  of  ratifying  this  treaty  was  presented  to  the  Powers  whose 
delegates  had  signed  it,  some  of  them  awoke  to  the  fact  that  upon  many 
subjects  most  certain  to  call  for  the  action  of  a  court  there  was  no  general 
agreement  as  to  what  the  rules  of  international  law  were,  and  that 
different  nations  had  different  ideas  as  to  what  justice  and  equity  would 
require  and  that  each  judge  would  naturally  follow  the  views  of  his  own 
country.  Accordingly  the  Conference  of  London  was  called,  and  met  in 
December,  1908.  In  that  Conference  the  delegates  of  the  principal 
maritime  Powers  came  to  agreement  upon  a  series  of  questions  and  they 
embodied  their  agreement  in  the  71  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  London. 
If  that  Declaration  had  been  ratified  by  all  the  Powers  in  the  Conference 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  accepted  as  a  statement  of  the  international 
law  upon  the  subjects  covered.  But  it  was  not  ratified,  and  so  the  prize 
court  treaty  remains  ineffective  because  the  necessary  basis  for  the 
action  of  the  court  is  wanting. 
It  is  plain  that  in  order  to  have  real  courts  by  which  the  legal  rights 
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of  nations  can  be  detennined  and  the  conduct  of  nations  can  be  sub- 
jected to  definite  tests,  there  must  be  a  settlement  by  agreement  of  old 
disputes  as  to  what  the  law  ought  to  be  and  provision  for  extending  the 
law  over  fields  which  it  does  not  now  cover.  One  thing  especially  should 
be  done  in  this  direction.  Law  can  not  control  national  policy,  and  it  is 
through  the  working  of  long-continued  and  persistent  national  policies 
that  the  present  war  has  come.  Against  such  policies  all  attempts  at 
conciliation  and  good  understanding  and  good-will  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  powerless.  But  law,  if  enforced,  can  control  the  ex- 
ternal steps  by  which  a  nation  seeks  to  follow  a  policy,  and  rules  may 
be  so  framed  that  a  policy  of  aggression  can  not  be  worked  out  except 
through  open  violations  of  law  which  will  meet  the  protest  and  con- 
denmation  of  the  world  at  large,  backed  by  whatever  means  shall  have 
been  devised  for  law  enforcement. 

There  is  another  weakness  of  international  law  as  a  binding  force 
which  it  appears  to  me  can  be  avoided  only  by  a  radical  change  in  the 
attitude  of  nations  towards  violations  of  the  law. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  distinction  in  the  municipal  law  of  all 
civilized  countries  between  private  and  pubUc  rights  and  the  remedies  for 
the  protection  or  enforcement  of  them.  Ordinary  injuries  and  breaches 
of  contract  are  redressed  only  at  the  instance  of  the  injured  person,  and 
other  persons  are  not  deemed  entitled  to  interfere.  It  is  no  concern  of 
theirs.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  flagrant  wrongs  the  prevalence  of 
which  would  threaten  the  order  and  security  of  the  community  are 
deemed  to  be  everybody's  business.  If,  for  example,  a  man  be  robbed  or 
assaulted,  the  injury  is  deemed  not  to  be  done  to  him  alone  but  to  every 
member  of  the  state  by  the  breaking  of  the  law  against  robbery  or 
against  violence.  Every  citizen  is  deemed  to  be  injured  by  the  breach  of 
the  law  because  the  law  is  his  protection  and  if  the  law  be  violated  with 
impunity  his  protection  will  disappear.  Accordingly,  the  government, 
which  represents  all  its  citizens,  undertakes  to  punish  such  action  even 
though  the  particular  person  against  whom  the  injury  was  done  may  be 
content  to  go  without  redress. 

Up  to  this  time  breaches  of  international  law  have  been  treated  as  we 
treat  wrongs  under  civil  procedure,  as  if  they  concerned  nobody  except 
the  particular  nation  upon  which  the  injury  was  inflicted  and  the  nation 
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inflicting  it.  There  has  been  no  general  recognition  of  the  right  of  other 
nations  to  object.  There  has  been  much  international  discussion  of  what 
the  rules  of  law  ought  to  be  and  the  importance  of  observing  them  in 
the  abstract,  and  there  have  been  frequent  interferences  by  third  parties 
as  a  matter  of  policy  upon  the  ground  that  specific,  consequential  injury 
to  them  might  result  from  the  breach,  but,  in  general,  states  not  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  particular  injury  complained  of  have  not  been 
deemed  to  have  any  right  to  be  heard  about  it.  It  is  only  as  disinterested 
mediators  in  the  quarrels  of  others  or  as  rendering  good  offices  to  others 
that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  if  at  all.  Until  the  First  Hague 
Conference  that  form  of  interference  was  upon  sufferance.  In  the 
Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International-  Disputes,  con- 
cluded at  that  Conference,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  case  of  serious  trouble 
or  conffict,  before  an  appeal  to  arms  the  signatory  Powers  should  have 
recourse  to  the  good  offices  or  mediation  of  foreign  Powers,  and  Article  3 
also  provided: 

Independent  of  this  recourse,  the  signatory  Powers  recommend  that 
one  or  more  Powers  strangers  to  the  dispute  should  on  their  own  initia- 
tive and  as  far  as  circumstances  may  allow,  offer  their  good  offices  or 
mediation  to  the  states  at  variance.  Powers  strangers  to  the  dispute 
have  a  right  to  offer  good  offices  or  mediation  even  during  the  course  of 
hostilities.  The  exercise  of  this  right  can  never  be  regarded  by  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  in  conflict  as  an  unfriendly  act. 

These  provisions  are  a  considerable  step  towards  a  change  in  the 
theory  of  the  relation  of  third  Powers  to  an  international  controversy. 
They  recognize  such  an  independent  interest  in  the  prevention  of  conffict 
as  to  be  the  basis  of  a  right  of  initiative  of  other  Powers  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  a  settlement.  It  still  remains  under  these  provisions,  how- 
ever, that  the  other  Powers  assert  no  substantive  right  of  their  own. 
They  are  simply  authorized  to  propose  an  interference  in  the  quarrels  of 
others  to  which  they  are  deemed  to  be  strangers.  The  enforcement  of 
the  rules  of  international  law  is  thus  left  to  the  private  initiative  of  the 
country  appealing  to  those  rules  for  protection,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  in  theory  and  in  practice  no  concern  with  the  enforcement  or  non- 
enforcement  of  the  rules. 

If  the  law  of  nations  is  to  be  binding,  if  the  decisions  of  tribunals 
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chained  with  the  application  of  that  law  to  international  controversies 
are  to  be  respected,  there  must  be  a  change  in  theory,  and  violations  of 
the  law  of  such  a  character  as  to  threaten  the  peace  and  order  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  must  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  every 
civilised  nation  to  have  the  law  maintained  and  a  legal  injury  to  every 
nation.  When  a  controversy  arises  between  two  nations,  other  nations 
are  indeed  strangers  to  the  dispute  as  to  what  the  law  requires  in  that 
controversy,  but  they  can  not  really  be  strangers  to  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  law  which  is  applicable  to  the  circumstances  shall  be  ob- 
served or  violated.  Next  to  the  preservation  of  national  character,  the 
most  valuable  possession  of  all  peaceable  nations,  great  and  small,  is  the 
protection  of  those  laws  which  constrain  other  nations  to  conduct  based 
upon  principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  Without  that  protection  there 
is  no  safety  for  the  small  state  except  in  the  shifting  currents  of  policy 
among  its  great  neighbors,  and  none  for  a  great  state,  however  peaceable 
and  just  may  be  its  disposition,  except  in  readiness  for  war. 

International  laws  violated  with  impunity  must  soon  cease  to  exist 
and  every  state  has  a  direct  interest  in  preventing  those  violations  which 
if  permitted  to  continue  would  destroy  the  law.  Wherever  in  the  world 
the  laws  which  should  protect  the  independence  of  nations,  the  in- 
violability of  their  territory,  the  lives  and  property  of  their  citizens,  are 
violated,  all  other  nations  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the  breaking 
down  of  the  law.  Such  a  protest  would  not  be  an  interference  in  the 
quarrels  of  others.  It  would  be  an  assertion  of  the  protesting  nation's 
own  right  against  the  injury  done  to  it  by  the  destruction  of  the  law  upon 
which  it  relies  for  its  peace  and  security.  What  would  follow  such  a 
protest  must  in  each  case  depend  upon  the  protesting  nation's  own  judg- 
ment as  to  poUcy,  upon  the  feeling  of  its  people  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
governing  body.  Whatever  it  does,  if  it  does  anything,  will  be  done  not 
as  a  stranger  to  a  dispute  or  as  an  intermediary  in  the  affairs  of  others, 
but  in  its  own  right  for  the  protection  of  its  own  interest.  Upon  no  other 
theory  than  this  can  the  decisions  of  any  court  for  the  application  of  the 
law  of  nations  be  respected,  or  any  league  or  concert  or  agreement  among 
nations  for  the  enforcement  of  peace  by  arms  or  otherwise  be  estab- 
lished, or  any  general  opinion  of  mankind  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
be  effective. 
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Can  any  of  these  things  be  done?  Can  the  law  be  strengthened  and 
made  efifective?  Imperfect  and  conflicting  as  is  the  information  upon 
which  conjecture  must  be  based,  I  think  there  is  ground  for  hope  that 
from  the  horrors  of  violated  law  a  stronger  law  may  come.  It  was  during 
the  appalling  crimes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  that  Grotius  wrote  his 
De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads  and  the  science  of  international  law  first  took  form 
and  authority.  The  moral  standards  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  have 
returned  again  to  Europe  with  the  same  dreadful  and  intolerable  conse- 
quences. We  may  hope  that  there  will  be  again  a  great  new  departure 
to  escape  destruction  by  subjecting  the  nations  to  the  rule  of  law.  The 
development  and  extension  of  international  law  has  been  obstructed  by  a 
multitude  of  jealousies  and  supposed  interests  of  nations  each  refusing  to 
consent  to  any  rule  unless  it  be  made  most  favorable  to  itself  in  all  possi- 
ble future  contingencies.  The  desire  to  have  a  law  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  determination  of  each  nation  to  have  the  law 
suited  to  its  own  special  circumstances;  but  when  this  war  is  over  the 
desire  to  have  some  law  in  order  to  prevent  so  far  as  possible  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  dreadful  experience  may  sweep  away  all  these  reluctances 
and  schemes  for  advantage  and  lead  to  agreement  where  agreement  has 
never  yet  been  possible.  It  often  happens  that  small  differences  and 
petty  controversies  are  swept  away  by  a  great  disaster,  deep  feeling,  and 
a  sense  of  common  danger.  If  this  be  so,  we  can  have  an  adquate  law 
and  a  real  court  which  will  apply  its  principles  to  serious  as  well  as  petty 
controversies,  and  a  real  public  opinion  of  the  world  responding  to  the 
duty  of  preserving  the  law  inviolate.  If  there  be  such  an  opinion  it  will 
be  enforced.  I  shall  not  now  inquire  into  the  specific  means  of  enforce- 
ment, but  the  means  can  be  found.  It  is  only  when  opinion  is  uncertain 
and  divided  or  when  it  is  sluggish  and  indifferent  and  acts  too  late  that  it 
fails  of  efifect.  During  all  the  desperate  struggles  and  emergencies  of  the 
great  war  the  conflicting  nations  from  the  beginning  have  been  competing 
for  the  favorable  judgment  of  the  rest  of  the  world  with  a  solicitude  which 
shows  what  a  mighty  power  even  now  that  opinion  is. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  this  will  be  a  different  world  when  peace  comes. 
Universal  mourning  for  the  untimely  dead,  suffering  and  sacrifice,  the 
triumph  of  patriotism  over  selfishness,  the  long  dominance  of  deep  and 
serious  feeling,  the  purifjring  influences  of  self-devotion,  will  surely  have 
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changed  the  hearts  of  the  nations,  and  much  that  is  wise  and  noble  and 
for  the  good  of  humanity  may  be  possible  that  never  was  possible  before. 
Some  of  us  believe  that  the  hope  of  the  world's  progress  lies  in  the 
spread  and  perfection  of  democratic  self-government.  It  may  be  that 
out  of  the  rack  and  welter  of  the  great  conflict  may  arise  a  general  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  the  people  who  are  to  be  considered,  their  rights  and 
liberties  to  govern  and  be  governed  for  themselves  rather  than  rulers' 
ambitions  and  policies  of  aggrandizement.  If  that  be  so,  our  hopes  will 
be  realized,  for  autocracy  can  protect  itself  by  arbitrary  power,  but  the 
people  can  protect  themselves  only  by  the  rule  of  law. 

Elihu  Root. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  IN  THE 

ELTIOPEAN  WAR* 

IX 

DEBTEUCnOlf  OF  IfECTRAL  MEBCHAHT  f  laHHKIB 

The  liislory  of  the  naval  operatioos  of  the  preeent  war  is  quite  without 
paralld,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  enemy  merchant 
veasek  that  have  been  destroyed  without  warning  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  life  of  both  neutral  and  n<Hi-combatant  persons^'  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  destruction  on  a  large  scale  of  ships  of  neutral  Powers. 
According  to  the  press  dispatches,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  neutral 
merchantmen^  American,  Danish,  Dutch,  Greek,  Italian,  N<Hwegian, 
Portuguese,  and  Swedish,  have  already  been  sunk  by  one  or  another 
bdligerent — ^in  most  cases  by  German  cruisers  and  submarines.'  The 
merchant  marines  of  Denmaric,  Holland,  Norway,  and  Sweden  have 
been  the  heaviest  sufferers.    In  a  few  cases  the  destruction  was  the  re- 

>  Cootinued  from  the  January,  April,  July  and  October  (1915)  nombefB  of  this 

JOURNAI*. 

'  DiflcuflMd  in  the  July  number  of  this  Journal,  pp.  504-626. 

*  Senator  Nelson  of  Minnesota  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  January  20,  1916 
(Cong.  Record,  pp.  1461-1465)  stated  that  the  total  number  of  Dutch,  Danish, 
Swedish,  and  Norwegian  merchant  ships  that  had  been  sunk  by  submarines,  mines 
and  cruisers  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-four.  This, 
of  course,  did  not  include  the  American,  Spanidi,  Portuguese  and  other  neutral  ships 
that  have  been  destroyed.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  neutral  vessels  thus 
destroyed,  one  hundred  and  three,  according  to  Senator  Ndson,  were  sunk  by  Ger- 
man submarines,  and  the  rest  by  either  German  or  British  mines.  Eleven  of  these 
were  Dutch,  fifteen  were  Danish,  twenty-seven  were  Swedish,  and  ei^ty-one  were 
Norwegian.  Senator  Nelson's  q>eech  contains  a  list  of  the  ships  destroyed,  with  the 
date  and  in  most  cases  their  tonnage.  Acocnding  to  a  statement  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty made  in  July  last,  German  submarines  had  up  to  that  time  destroyed  ninety- 
eight  British  merchant  vessds  and  ''no  less  than  ninety-five  neutral  merchantmen." 
As  there  are  more  British  than  neutral  merchantmen  plying  the  seas,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  toll  taken  of  neutral  shipping  has  been  rdativdy  larger  than  that  taken  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  Germany's  chief  enemy. 
12 
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suit  of  error  due  to  the  alleged  inability  of  the  captor  to  distinguish 
the  markings  of  the  vessel,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  reason  alleged 
was  that  the  ships  were  carrying  contraband  of  war.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  unprecedented  scale  upon  which  this  practice  has  been  re- 
sorted to  during  the  present  War,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
destruction  by  belligerents  of  neutral  merchant  vessels  is  permissible,  if 
at  all,  well  merit  consideration  in  the  light  of  international  law  and 
practice.  Mr.  Thomas  Baty,  an  English  authority  of  high  standing, 
writing  in  1911,  thus  states  the  practice  of  the  past: 

It  is  surely  very  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  history  of  war  up  to  the 
twentieth  century  not  a  single  instance  can  be  adduced  of  a  neutral 
ship's  being  destroyed  on  the  high  seas.  Surely  it  is  most  significant 
that  despite  the  utmost  temptations  and  the  fiercest  stress  of  conflict, 
belligerents  uniformly  and  scrupulously  abstained  from  the  least  in- 
terference with  neutral  vessels,  beyond  ascertaining  their  characters 
and  bringing  them  into  port.  French,  Americans,  Spaniards,  Dutch, 
Danes — strict  navy  men  and  lax  privateers — ^polished  admirals  and 
rough  desperadoes — none  of  them  dared  send  to  the  bottom  a  ship 
wearing  the  flag  of  a  neutral  state.^ 

Agam  he  says: 

Let  the  reader  think  of  the  dozens  of  wars,  small  and  great,  of  the  past 
two  centuries:  of  the  Russo-Turkish,  the  Franco-German,  the  Crimean, 
the  British-American,  the  Napoleonic,  the  French  Revolutionary,  the 
American  Civil,  wars — ^to  name  only  the  greatest  and  latest.  Let  him 
reflect  on  the  nimiberless  occasions  on  which  a  cruiser's  commander 
must  have  longed  to  send  a  suspicious  neutral  to  the  bottom,  and  must 
have  paced  his  quarter-deck,  consumed  by  impatience  to  set  the  torch 
to  her  cargo.   And  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  this  having  been  done.^ 

Mr.  Baty  admits,  however,  that  there  have  been  a  few  exceptions, 
real  or  apparent,  to  this  general  practice.  Thus  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  four  American  merchantmen  (the  Adeorif  the  Rufxis,  the  FdicUy, 
and  the  WtUiam)  were  sunk  by  "over-zealous"  British  captains;  but, 
in  fact,  he  claims,  they  were  not  neutral  ships  at  all,  but  hostile  vessels, 
because  they  flew  the  enemy's  ensign  and  were  prima  facte  liable  to 
destruction.    Not  even  the  "corsair  "  Senmies  was  "imbecile  "  enough, 

*  Britain  and  Sea  Law,  p.  2. 
» Ibid,  p.  23. 
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he  adds,  to  destroy  neutral  ships  and  alienate  neutral  sympathy. 
Semmes  destroyed  only  enemy  ships  and  then  only  after  saving  their 
crews  and  passengers.^  There  is,  it  is  believed,  no  record  of  the  de- 
struction by  a  belligerent  of  a  neutral  ship  on  the  high  seas  during  the 
Crimean  War  or  American  Civil  War  or  the  Franco-German  War,^ 
the  Spanish-American  War,*  the  Boer  War,  the  Turco-Italian  War,*  or 
the  Balkan  Wars.  The  first  war  in  which  the  right  to  destroy  neutral 
vessels  was  asserted  and  exercised  on  a  considerable  scale  was  that 
between  Russia  and  Japan  in  1904-05.  During  this  war,  Russian  naval 
commanders  destroyed  eight  neutral  merchantmen:  the  Knight  Com- 
mander, the  Hipsang,  the  Saint  Kilda,  the  Oldhamiaf  the  Ikhana,  the 
Thea,  the  Tetartos  and  the  Princess  Marie.  They  were  all  English 
ships,  except  the  Thea  and  the  Tetartos,  which  were  German,  and  the 
Princess  Marie,  which  was  Danish.  In  every  case,  it  appears,  the 
crew,  the  passengers  and  the  mails  were  taken  off  and  there  was  no  loss 
of  life,  except  that  several  persons  were  kiUed  by  the  gun-fire  directed 
against  the  Hipsang  while  the  ship  was  attempting  to  escape,  and  a 
Chinese  woman  and  boy  were  drowned.  The  destruction  of  this  vessel 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  others  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  a 
case  of  the  sinking  of  a  vessel  for  carrying  contraband,  but  the  de- 
struction of  a  ship  for  refusing  to  stop  after  repeated  warning  shots  and 
for  attempting  to  escape.  The  case  of  the  Oldhamia,  likewise,  belongs 
in  a  class  by  itself.  It  had  been  captured  and  while  in  charge  of  a  prize 
crew  was  stranded,  and  it  being  impossible  to  float  it,  the  captor  fearing 
that  delay  might  lead  to  its  recapture,  sank  it.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
the  willful  destruction  of  a  prize,  but  of  a  wreck.  The  other  ships  were 
sunk  because  their  cargoes  were  alleged  to  be  contraband,  and  owing 

*  See  his  own  teetimooy  in  Service  Afloat,  p.  535,  the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  Solicitor  of  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  Civil  War,  BoUes,  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  Vol.  30,  p.  50. 

'  Six  British  ships  were  destroyed  in  the  Seine  by  the  Germans  in  1870,  but,  aa 
Baty  adds,  (pp.  cit.f  p.  24)  this  was  no  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  because  a  neu- 
tral vessel  venturing  into  France  at  the  time  was  subject  to  the  risks  of  war. 

*  There  were  a  few  cases  of  capture  of  neutral  prizes  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
but  none  were  destroyed.  Cf.  Benton,  International  Law  and  Diplomacy  of  the 
Spanish  American  War,  pp.  205-209. 

»  Coquet,  La  Guerre  Italio-Turque,  Rev.  GHi.  de  DraU  Int.  Pub.,  Vol.  21  (1914), 
p.  40. 
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to  their  proxiinity  to  enemy  ports,  the  danger  of  recapture,  and  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal,  it  was  regarded  as  impossible  to  take 
them  in  for  adjudication.  In  several  cases  the  Supreme  Court  of  Russia 
held  that  the  prizes  destroyed  were  not  liable  to  condemnation,  and 
compensation  was  awarded.^®  In  one  case,  that  of  the  Cilurmunj  the 
cargo  was  jettisoned,  and  the  ship  spared  from  destruction.^^  Why 
this  procedure  was  not  followed  in  the  other  cases  does  not  appear. 

The  Russian  naval  prize  regulations,  prepared  in  1895,^^  authorize 
the  destruction  of  prizes  in  certain  cases.    Article  21  reads  as  fallows: 

In  exceptional  cases,  when  the  preservation  of  a  captured  vessel  ap- 
pears impossible  on  account  of  her  bad  condition  or  entire  worthlessness, 
the  danger  of  her  recapture  by  the  enemy  or  the  great  distance  or  block- 
ade of  ports,  or  else  on  account  of  the  danger  threatening  the  ship  which 
has  made  the  capture,  or  the  success  of  her  operations,  it  is  permissible 
for  the  commander,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  bum  or  sink  the  cap- 
tured vessel,  after  he  has  taken  ofif  all  persons  on  board,  and  as  much 
of  the  cargo  as  possible,  and  arranged  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel's 
papers  and  any  other  objects  which  may  be  necessary  for  throwing 
light  on  the  case  at  the  inquiry  to  be  instituted  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  in  prize  cases. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  distinction  is  made  between  enemy  vessels 
and  neutral  vessels;  both  are  liable  to  destruction  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. In  consequence,  however,  of  the  protest  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment against  the  destruction  of  neuti^  vessels,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  August,  1905,  gave  instructions  to  its  naval  conunanders  that 
in  the  future  neutral  merchantmen  laden  with  contraband  were  not  to 
be  sunk  "except  in  case  of  direst  necessity." 

The  prize  regulations  of  various  other  states  likewise  authorize  de- 
struction of  prizes  in  exceptional  cases,  and  some  of  them  make  no  dis- 

^  Notably  in  the  cases  of  the  Ikhona  and  the  Tetartas,  the  latter  being  destined  to 
a  neutral  port  and,  therefore,  not  liable  to  capture,  because  Russia  did  not  recognize 
the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage. 

^^  The  facts  concerning  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  by  the  Russians  have 
been  taken  from  the  texts  of  the  prize  court  decisions  in  each  case,  as  printed  in 
Hurst  and  Bray's  Russian  and  Japanese  Prize  Cases,  Vol.  I  (1012),  and  from  Ta- 
kahashi's  International  Law  Applied  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  pp.  310-33.  There 
is  also  a  summary  in  Baty's  Britain  and  Sea  Law,  pp.  7-21. 

'*  The  full  text  is  printed  in  Hurst  and  Bray,  op.  cit.,  pp.  311-331. 
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tinction  between  enemy  and  neutral  vessels.^'  Thus  the  American 
instructions  to  blockading  vessels  and  cruisers  in  1898  (Art.  28)  pro- 
vided that 

If  there  are  controlling  reasons  why  the  vessels'  may  not  be  sent  in 
for  adjudication,  as  unseaworthiness,  the  existence  of  infectious  disease, 
or  the  lack  of  a  prize  crew,  they  may  be  appraised  and  sold;  and  if  this 
can  not  be  done  they  may  be  destroyed.  The  imminent  danger  of  re- 
capture would  justify  destruction  if  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  vessel 
was  good  prize.  But  in  all  such  cases  all  the  papers  and  other  testimony 
should  be  sent  to  the  prize  court  in  order  that  a  decree  may  be  entered. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Russian  regulations,  no  distinction  was  made 
between  enemy  and  neutral  prizes.  Whether  it  was  intended  to  author- 
ize the  destruction  of  neutral  merchantmen  in  any  case  may  be  doubted. 
In  fact,  no  merchant  vessels,  either  enemy  or  neutral,  were  destroyed 
during  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  Japanese  regulations  of  1904  (Art.  XCI)  authorized  the  de- 
struction of  "captured"  vessels  when  it  was  "unavoidable,"  or  when  the 
vessels  were  unseaworthy,  when  there  was  danger  of  recapture,  or  when 
the  captor  was  unable  to  spare  a  prize  crew  without  endangering  his  own 
safety.  But  before  destroying  the  vessel,  the  commander  was  required 
to  trans-ship  all  persons  on  board,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  cargo,  and 
preserve  all  papers  and  documents.  ^^  No  distinction  was  made  in  the 
Japanese  regulations  between  enemy  and  neutral  vessels,  but  in  fact 
no  neutral  ships  were  destroyed  by  Japanese  naval  commanders.*^ 

The  prize  regulations  of  France  in  1870  likewise  authorized  the  de- 
struction of  neutral  vessels  "when  their  preservation  endangers  the 
safety  or  success  "  of  the  operations  of  the  captor,  but  naval  commanders 
were  directed  to  use  the  right  of  destruction  with  the  greatest  reserve.** 

The  British  Naval  Prize  Manual  of  1888,  however,  advised  the  destruc- 
tion of  enemy  vessels  only,  and  directed  naval  commanders  to  release 

i>  For  the  texts  of  the  prize  regulations  of  the  more  important  states  governing 
the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  see  International  Law  Situations,  1905,  pp.  64-68; 
1907,  pp.  77ff. 

^*  The  Japanese  regulations  are  printed  in  Takahashi,  pp.  778-789. 

1^  See  the  list  of  vessels  destroyed  and  captured  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
in  Takahashi,  pp.  75-283. 

i«  Snow,  Cases  on  International  Law,  p.  577. 
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neutral  prizes  which,  owing  to  their  unseaworthiness  or  the  inability  of 
the  captor  to  spare  a  prize  crew,  could  not  be  sent  in  fen*  adjudication. 

In  November,  1914,  the  British  and  French  Governments  signed  a 
ocmvention  relating  to  the  disposition  of  prizes  taken  by  the  naval  forces 
of  the  allied  governments,  and  accompanying  the  convention  were 
certain  instructions  to  British  and  French  naval  commanders  in  respect 
to  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  capturing  prizes  and  the  taking  of 
them  in,  but  nothing  is  said  in  regard  to  the  right  of  destruction.^^ 

The  French  Government,  by  a  decree  of  August  25,  1914,  modified 
by  a  decree  of  November  6,  1914,  put  into  effect  the  Declaration  of 
London  (Art.  49  of  which  allows  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  when 
they  cannot  be  taken  in  without  danger  to  the  captor  ship  or  to  the 
success  of  the  military  operations  in  which  it  is  engaged),  with  certain 
modifications  and  additions,  none  of  which,  however,  relate  to  the  dis- 
position of  prizes.**  The  British  Government  put  the  Declaration  of 
London  into  operation  with  substantially  the  same  additions  and  modifi- 
cations. Great  Britain  and  France,  therefore,  bound  themselves  not 
to  destroy  neutral  prizes  except  in  the  cases  authorized  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  London.  In  no  case,  it  is  believed,  have  the  naval  commanders 
of  either  belligerent  deliberately  destroyed  a  neutral  merchantman 
during  the  present  war  for  carrying  contraband  or  for  other  reasons. 

The  German  prize  code  of  1909,  first  made  public  on  August  3,  1914, 
recognizes  the  right  to  destroy  neutral  vessels  for  carrying  contraband, 
for  breach  of  blockade  or  for  unneutral  service,  if  the  taking  of  the  ship 
into  port  would  subject  the  capturing  ship  to  danger  or  impede  the  suc- 
cess of  its  operations;  for  example,  if  the  captured  vessel  is  unseaworthy, 
or  unable  to  follow  the  captor,  lacks  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  or  is  near 
the  enemy's  coast,  or  if  the  captor  is  unable  to  provide  a  prize  crew 
(Art.  113).  In  all  such  contingencies  it  is  assumed  that  the  taking  of  the 
prize  in  would  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  naval  operations  oi  the 
captor  or  would  expose  his  ship  to  danger.*^  The  right  of  destruction 
recognized  by  the  German  code  is,  therefore,  somewhat  broader  than 

*'  See  the  text  of  the  convention  and  the  instructions  in  the  Reu.  GHi.  de  Droit  Int. 
Pub.,  Jan.-June,  1015,  pp.  35-38. 

^  See,  ibid.,  pp.  23-35,  for  the  text  of  the  French  decrees. 

^  Huberich,  The  Prise  Code  of  the  Gennan  Empire  as  in  Force  July  1, 1915,  p.  66. 
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that  allowed  by  the  Declaration  of  London,  smce  the  latter  does  not 
admit  the  right  of  destruction  for  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew,  or  for 
lack  of  a  sufficient  coal  supply  or  because  of  proximity  to  the  enemy's 
coasts.  Nevertheless,  they  might  all  be  brought  by  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation within  the  purview  of  the  Declaration,  since  it  could  fairly 
be  claimed  that  the  existence  of  these  circumstances  in  any  case  would 
either  involve  danger  to  the  captor  or  impede  his  operations  were  an 
attempt  made  to  take  the  ship  into  a  home  port.  Article  116  of  the 
German  prize  code  provides,  however,  that  before  destroying  a  prize 
the  commander  shall  take  ofif  the  papers  and  crew  and  that  full  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  safety  of  all  persons  on  board.  This  humane  re- 
quirement, found  in  all  the  prize  regulations  which  allow  destruction, 
has,  of  course,  been  often  disregarded  by  the  commanders  of  German 
submarines  during  the  present  war,  and  apparently  with  the  approval 
of  the  German  Government. 

The  destruction  of  British  merchantmen  by  Russian  cruisers  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  aroused  considerable  indignation  in  England, 
and  the  legality  of  the  destruction  of  the  Knight  Commander,  in  particu- 
lar, was  vigorously  attacked  by  English  publicists.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  referred  to  the  act  as  "  a  very  serious 
breach  of  international  law"  and  as  an  outrage  against  which  it  was 
necessary  to  protest.  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
described  it  as  "entirely  contrary  to  the  accepted  practice  of  civilized 
nations."  Similar  language  was  used  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles.^ 
In  a  note  of  August  19,  1904,  addressed  to  the  British  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Lord  Lansdowne  said: 

We  understand  that  this  right  of  destroying  a  prize  is  claimed  in  a 
number  of  cases;  among  others,  when  the  conveyance  of  the  prize  to  a 
prize  court  is  inconvenient  because  of  the  distance  of  the  port  to  which 
the  vessel  should  be  brought,  or  when  her  conveyance  to  such  a  port 
would  take  too  much  time  or  entail  too  great  a  consumption  of  coal. 
It  is,  we  understand,  even  asserted  that  such  a  destruction  is  justifiable 
when  the  captor  has  not  at  his  disposal  a  sufficient  number  of  men  from 
whom  to  provide  a  crew  for  the  captured  vessel.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  to  your  excellency  the  effects  of  a  consistent  application  of 

*^  Holland,  Letters  on  War  and  Neutrality,  p.  161;  Baty,  Britain  and  Sea  Law, 
p.  10;  and  International  Law  Situations,  1907,  p.  82,  and  1911,  p.  57. 
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these  principles.  They  would  j  ustif y  the  wholesale  destruction  of  neutral 
ships  taken  by  a  vessel  at  war  at  a  distance  from  her  own  base  upon  the 
ground  that  such  prizes  had  not  on  board  a  sufficient  amount  of  coal 
to  carry  them  to  a  remote  foreign  port — an  amount  of  coal  with  which 
such  ships  would  probably  in  no  circumstances  have  been  supplied. 
They  would  similarly  justify  the  destruction  of  every  neutral  ship  taken 
by  a  belligerent  vessel  whic^i  started  on  a  voyage  with  a  crew  sufficient 
for  her  own  requirements  only,  and  therefore  unable  to  furnish  prize 
crews  for  her  captures.  The  adoption  of  such  measures  by  the  Russian 
Government  could  not  fail  to  occasion  a  complete  paralysis  of  all 
neutral  commerce.*^ 

Professor  Holland  stood  almost  alone  among  English  publicists  in 
maintaining  that  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  was  not  absolutely 
prohibited  by  international  law,  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  In  a 
letter  of  June  29,  1905,  to  the  London  Times,  he  declared  that  ^'a  con- 
sensus gentium  to  this  effect  will  hardly  be  alleged  by  those  who  are 
aware  that  such  sinking  is  permitted  by  the  most  recent  prize  regulations 
of  France,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States"  although  he  readily 
admitted  that  the  practice  should  by  further  international  agreement  be 
absolutely  forbidden.  ^^  While  it  is  most  desirable,  he  said,  that  neutral 
property  should  not  be  exposed  to  destruction  without  inquiry,  cases 
might  occasionally  occur  in  which  a  belligerent  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  permit  the  escape  of  such  property,  though  he  is  unable  to  send  it  in 
for  adjudication.^'  At  the  time,  however,  the  great  preponderance  of 
English  opinion  was  against  the  right  of  destruction.  Lawrence,  speak- 
ing of  the  sinking  of  the  Knight  Commander,  declared  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  sink  a  neutral  prize  before  taking  it  in.^^   Baty,  in  a  review  of 

'^  The  text  of  the  note  may  be  found  in  International  Law  Situations,  1905,  p.  74. 

''  The  text  of  his  letter  is  printed  in  his  Letters  on  War  and  Neutrality,  p.  168. 
Professor  Holland's  position  was  strongly  attacked  by  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles  in 
several  letters  to  the  Times. 

"  Neutral  Duties  in  Maritime  War,  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  12-13,  quoted  by  Moore,  Digest,  VII,  520. 

**  War  and  Neutrality  in  the  East,  p.  255.  Lawrence  maintains  that  a  ''broad 
line  of  distinction''  must  be  drawn  between  the  destruction  of  enemy  property  and 
the  destruction  of  neutral  property;  in  the  latter  case  the  owners  have  a  right  to  in- 
sist that  an  adjudication  upon  their  claims  shall  precede  any  further  dealings  with  it 
and  that  it  is  far  better  for  a  captor  to  release  a  neutral  ship  or  goods  than  to  risk 
personal  loss  and  international  complications  by  destroying  innocent  property. 
Principles  of  International  Law,  4th  ed.,  p.  484.    This  distinction  is  obviously  well 
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the  Russian  cases,  affirms  that  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  destruction 
by  four  or  five  or  even  a  larger  number  of  governments  and  the  resort 
to  it  in  practice  by  one  or  more  nations  does  not  make  the  practice  legal. 
"We  trust,"  he  concludes,  "that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  law  of  nations  at  all,  it  forbids  the  sinking  of  neutral 
vessels."  ^^  Hall  likewise  maintains  that  neutral  ships  or  goods  cannot 
be  destroyed  until  they  have  been  condemned  by  a  prize  court.  Owner- 
ship of  such  goods,  he  holds,  does  not  vest  upon  capture,  but  remains  in 
the  neutral  until  judgment  of  confiscation  has  been  pronounced  by  a 
competent  court.  ^  This  in  substance  is  also  the  view  of  Phillimore,^ 
Atlay,^  Atherly-Jones,^  Bentwich,  and  most  of  the  other  English  au- 
thorities. 

Bentwich  remarks  that  the  considerations  which  impel  modem 
cruisers  to  destroy  their  enemy  prizes,  such  as  the  lack  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  coal  and  the  difficulty  of  sparing  a  prize  crew,  impel  them  also 
to  sink  neutral  prizes,  but  they  have  not  the  same  right  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  At  best  the  neutral  cargo  can  be  destroyed  by  the  cap- 
tor only  when  it  is  absolute  contraband,  but  the  ship  is  not  his  property 
to  deal  with.*®    English  judicial  authority,  like  that  of  English  text 

founded,  both  upon  grounds  of  justice  and  public  policy,  but  unfortunately  most 
prize  codes  do  not  expressly  recognize  it.  Cf.  also,  Wilson  on  International  Law, 
p.  413. 

**  Britain  and  Sea  Law,  pp.  20,  24.  Elsewhere  Baty  has  proposed  the  rule  that 
"in  no  case  is  it  permissible  to  sink  or  otherwise  destroy  a  neutral  prize;  but  absolute 
contraband  may  be  removed  to  another  vessel  or  jettisoned  in  case  of  necessity" 
(Law  Magazine^  1906) — a  rule  which  might  well  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
sea.  In  an  article  entitled  La  Destruction  dea  Prises  Neulres  in  the  Rev.  de  Droit  Int., 
2d  ser.,  Vol.  8,  p.  434  (1906),  Baty  maintains  that  the  recent  practice  of  destroying 
neutral  prizes  has  been  introduced  without  authority.  The  fact,  he  says,  that  ''no 
neutral  prize  has  ever  been  sunk  in  modem  wars  because  of  the  impossibility  of  taking 
it  in  is  proof  convincing."  To  admit  such  a  right  is  to  make  naval  commanders  the 
judges  in  such  matters.  Valin  (Traits  des  Prises  Maritimes)^  who  is  sometimes  cited 
as  authority  for  the  practice,  he  says,  never  professed  such  an  opinion;  indeed  none 
of  the  authors,  such  as  Cussy,  Reddie  or  Wheaton,  who  have  treated  the  subject  of 
capture,  ever  said  a  word  in  favor  of  it. 

"  International  Law,  5th  ed.,  p.  735. 

^  International  Law,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  432. 

"  See  his  edition  of  Wheaton,  Sec.  359e. 

*  Commerce  in  War,  p.  531. 

'^Law  of  Private  Property  in  War  on  Land  and  Sea,  p.  112.  See  also  his  Deo- 
Jaration  of  London,  p.  21. 
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writers,  has  likewise  denied  the  legality  of  destruction.    Lord  Stowell, 
in  the  case  of  the  Felicity^  in  1819,  said : 

Where  it  is  neutral  the  act  of  destruction  cannot  be  justified  to  the 
neutral  owner  by  the  gravest  importance  of  such  an  act  to  the  public 
service  of  the  captor's  own  state;  to  the  neutral  it  can  only  be  justified 
under  any  circumstances  by  a  full  restitution  in  value.  These  rules  are 
so  clear  in  principle  and  established  in  practice  that  they  require  neither 
reasoning  nor  precedent  to  illustrate  or  support  them.** 

In  the  cases  oi  the  Adeon  and  the  RuftLS,  American  merchant  vessels 
<lestroyed  by  British  cruisers  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  he  decreed 
£ull  restitution,  and  in  the  case  of  the  WiUiam^  whose  American  national- 
ity was  quite  dubious,  he  awarded  restitution  without  costs  and  dam- 
.ages.'^  So,  during  the  Crimean  War,  Dr.  Lushington,  while  affirming 
the  right  and  duty  of  a  captor  in  certain  cases  to  destroy  eriemy  mer- 
chant vessels,  declared  that 

For  wholly  different  reasons,  which  I  need  not  enter  upon,  where 
a  vessel  under  neutral  colors  is  detained,  she  has  the  right  to  be  brought 
to  adjudication,  according  to  the  regular  course  of  proceedings  in  the 
prize  court;  and  it  is  the  very  first  duty  of  the  captor  to  bring  it  in,  if  it 
be  practicable.** 

Baty,  commenting  on  these  decisions,  remarks  that  they  have  some- 
times been  represented  as  showing  that  Stowell  and  Lushington  re- 
garded it  as  permissible  for  a  cruiser  to  sink  any  ship  it  liked  upon  condi- 
tion ol  making  restitution  and  paying  damages  and  costs,  but,  in  fact, 
he  affirms,  they  admitted  no  such  principle;  all  they  were  concerned  with 
was  the  remedy  their  own  court  could  give  the  owner.  They  were  not 
concerned  with  the  question  of  the  right  to  destroy  a  neutral  vessel; 
"in  fact,  they  scarcely  contemplated  the  occiurence  of  such  an  outrage; 
it  was  and  had  been  for  centuries  an  unheard-of  thing."  *^  Among 
Continental  publicists,  Kleen  is  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  right  of 
destruction.    The  destruction  of  neutral  property  is  never  a  "necessity 

»  Dodaon's  Admiralty  Reports,  VoL  U,  p.  381. 

"  Baty,  Britain  and  Sea  Laiw,  p.  3.  For  a  ftiil  diflcusaion  of  these  casee,  see  Smith 
and  SiUey,  Int.  Law  as  Interpreted  and  Apptied  During  the  Russo-Japaneee  War, 
pp.  164-109. 

o  The  Uueade  (1855),  Spink's  Prise  Gases,  p.  221. 

^  Britain  and  Sea  Law,  p.  5. 
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of  war"  he  says,  and  the  captain  of  a  cruiser  who  in  open  sea  commits 
such  an  act  arrogates  to  himself  the  powers  of  a  judge, — a  quality  which 
does  not  belong  to  him.'^  Destruction  is  everywhere,  he  adds,  recog- 
nized as  criminal,  and  in  view  of  the  almost  unanimous  disapprobation 
of  the  practice,  it  is  surprising  that  the  prize  codes  of  some  modem 
states,  like  France,  Russia  and  the  United  States,  should  admit  the 
right  of  destruction,  without  even  expressly  limiting  the  right  to  enemy 
prizes.  Among  other  Continental  writers  who  do  not  admit  the  right 
to  destroy  neutral  prizes  may  be  mentioned,  Bluntschli,*^  Nippold  ^ 
and,  apparently,  de  Boeck,'®  Gessner,^  and  Bonfils,^*^  Taylor,*^  Wool- 
sey,**  and  Wheaton,^  among  American  writers,  likewise  deny  the  right 
to  destroy  neutral  prizes. 

There  is,  however,  much  authority  in  favor  of  the  right  to  destroy  in 
exceptional  cases.    Oppenheim^  remarks  that  the  practice  of  states 

'*  Lois  et  Usages  de  la  NeutraliU,  t.  II,  p.  532. 

**  Droit  IrUemational  CodifiS^  Sec.  672.  Bluntschli  does  not  even  recognize  the 
right  to  destroy  enemy  prizes.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  port  into  which  a  prize 
may  be  taken  offers  no  justification,  he  says,  for  destruction. 

"  Cited  by  Huberich  in  an  article  on  The  Destruction  of  Neutral  Prizes,  in  the 
Illinois  Law  Review^  for  May,  1915. 

"  De  to  Propriete  PrivU  Enemie  Sotts  Pavilion  Enemies  p.  302. 

»  Le  DraU  des  Neutres  Sur  Mer  (1876),  p.  348. 

^  DroU  Int.  PvbliCy  Sec.  1415.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  opinions  of 
Boeck,  Gessner  and  Bonfils,  as  they  do  not  distinguish  clearly  between  the  destruc- 
tion of  enemy  prizes  and  neutral  prizes.  It  may  at  least  be  said,  however,  that  they 
do  not  expressly  recognize  the  right  to  destroy  neutral  ships. 

*^  International  Public  Law,  p.  573.  ^'It  is  generally  agreed,''  says  Taylor,  ''that 
a  neutral  prize  should  never  be  burned."  He  is,  of  course,  in  error  as  to  such  general 
agreement. 

**  International  Law,  Sec.  184.  "The  right  to  destroy,"  he  says,  "is  barbarous, 
and  ought  to  disappear  from  the  law  of  nations,"  and  he  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween enemy  and  neutral  prizes. 

*'  Cited  by  Baty  (Britain  and  Sea  Law,  pp.  5-6),  who  calls  attention  to  a  treatise 
on  captures  written  in  1815  by  Wheaton,  and  based  on  the  researches  of  Story,  yet 
Wheaton  "did  not  so  much  as  advert  to  the  possibility  of  destroying  neutral  prizes. 
The  practice  was  utterly  unknown  and  incredible  to  him."  In  his  Elements  of 
International  Law,  Wheaton  discusses  at  length  the  disposition  of  prizes,  but  sa3rs 
nothing  of  the  right  to  destroy  either  enemy  or  neutral  prizes. 

^*  International  Law,  Vol.  II,  p.  471,  n.  2.  Calvo,  Sec.  3019,  states  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  neutral  prize  may  not  be  destroyed,  but  that  it  is  permissible  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  as,  for  example,  in  case  of  "imperious  military  necessity" 
or  force  majeure  resulting  from  pursuit  of  the  enemy  or  inability  to  spare  a  prize 
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does  not  recognize  the  English  rule  of  absolute  prohibition,  and  he  cites 
Geffcken,  Calvo,  Fiore,  Martens,  Dupuis,  and  Perels,  and  he  might  have 
added  Rivier  *^  and  others,  in  favor  of  the  right  to  destroy  in  certain 
cases.  Westlake  is  one  of  the  few  English  writers  who  admits  the  right 
of  destruction.  A  neutral,  he  says,  cannot  justly  complain  if  his  prop- 
erty is  destroyed  when,  if  it  is  brought  in,  it  would  be  condemned  under 
the  law  of  blockade  or  contraband.^  Holland,  as  we  have  seen,  took 
the  same  view  in  1905;  and  Moore,  commenting  upon  Hall's  opinion,  re- 
marks that  the  authorities  hardly  sustwi  it  as  a  rule  of  unqualified  or 
universal  obligation.^  The  American  publicist  Dana  ^  maintained  that 
necessity  would  justify  destruction,  as,  for  example,  where  the  vessel  is 
unseaworthy,  or  where  there  is  danger  of  immediate  recapture,  or  in  the 
case  of  infectious  diseases  on  the  ship.  At  the  time  of  the  controversy 
between  the  British  and  Russian  Governments  over  the  sinking  of  the 
Knight  Commander,  Mr.  Loomis,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Choate,  American  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  (July  9,  1904),  sa3dng  that  the  American  Government  con- 
sidered that  the  sinking  of  the  vessel  was  not  justified  by  the  bare  fact 
that  there  was  contraband  on  board,^^  and  on  July  30th  the  Russian 
Government  was  informed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  ''view  with  the  gravest  concern  the  application  of  similar  treat- 
ment to  American  vessels  and  cargoes."  ^  But  in  a  subsequent  telegram 
of  August  6th  to  Mr.  Choate,  Secretary  Hay  stated  that  he  was  ''  not 
prepared  to  say  that  in  case  of  imperative  necessity  a  prize  may  not  be 
lawfully  destroyed  by  a  belligerent  captor.'*  ^^ 

In  the  presence  of  this  conflicting  opinion  regarding  the  right  to  de- 
crew.  See  Martens,  TraiU  de  Droit  Int.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  298,  and  Perels,  Manuel  de  Droit 
Maritime  (French  trans,  by  Arendt),  p.  334;  and  Dupuis,  Le  Droit  de  la  Guerre 
MariHme  d^apris  lee  Confe.  de  la  Haye,  etc.,  p.  368,  to  the  same  ^ect. 

*»  Principee  du  droit  dee  Gens^  Vol.  II,  p.  350. 

*  International  Law,  Vol.  II,  p.  309. 
«  Digest  of  Int.  Law,  Vol.  7,  p.  523. 

*  Edition  of  Wheaton,  p.  485.  C/.  also,  Wilson,  International  Law,  p.  413,  who 
admits  that  a  neutral  vessel  may  be  sunk  in  exceptional  cases,  though  great  caution, 
he  adds,  should  be  taken  before  destroying  it. 

«  United  States  Foreign  Relations,  1904,  p.  333. 
••  Ibid.,  p.  734. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  337. 
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stroy  neutral  prizes,  the  Second  Hague  Conference  entered  upcm  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  the  hope  of  removing  the  uncertainty  and  of 
securing  a  general  agreement  in  respect  to  the  conditions  under  which 
destruction  should  be  admitted,  if  at  all.^^  In  the  proposal  submitted 
by  the  British  delegation,  the  view  was  expressed  that  the  destruction 
of  neutral  prizes  should  be  prohibited  absolutely  and  that  every  neutral 
prize  which  could  not  be  taken  in  for  adjudication  should  be  released.^ 
Sir  Ernest  Satow  defended  with  much  ability  the  British  proposal.** 
The  destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  he  said,  was  contrary  to  international 
law  and  the  proposal  to  admit  it  was  a  dangerous  innovation.  The 
American  delegation  submitted  a  proposal  identical  in  substance  with 
that  of  the  British,  and  it  was  ably  sustained  by  General  Davis  upon 
grounds  of  both  humanity  and  justice.  The  present  construction  of 
ships  of  war,  he  said,  offers  few  accommodations  for  persons  taken  from 
captured  ships,  and,  besides,  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
battle  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  when  fleets  were  constructed  of 
wood  and  propelled  by  sail.** 

In  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Russian  del^ation,  however,  it  was 
maintained  that  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  destruction  of  neutral 
prizes  would  have  the  effect  of  establishing  a  grave  inequality  between 
those  Powers  which  have  colonial  ports  in  many  seas,  to  which  they 
might  take  their  prizes  for  adjudication,  and  those,  like  Russia,  which 
have  no  such  facilities.  The  Russian  delegation,  therefore,  proposed 
that  the  right  of  destruction  be  admitted  in  exceptional  cases,  as  where 
the  safety  of  the  captor  would  otherwise  be  compromised  or  the  success 

**  The  matter  had  been  already  considered  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
at  its  meeting  at  Turin  in  1882,  and  the  prize  r^lemerU  which  it  adopted  recognised 
the  right  to  destroy  prizes  in  certain  exceptional  cases.  No  distinction  was  made 
between  neutral  and  enemy  prizes  and  apparently  none  was  intended  to  be  made. 
There  was  some  opposition,  especially  by  the  Englidi  members,  to  the  r^lemetU 
because  of  the  failure  to  recognize  this  distinction,  and  at  the  session  of  1883  the 
r^lement  was  amended  and  the  right  to  destroy  was  expressly  limited  to  enemy 
prizes.  The  manual  of  maritime  war  adopted  by  the  Institute  at  its  Oxford  meeting 
in  1913  (Art.  139)  recognizes  the  right  to  destroy  enemy  vessels,  but  nothing  is  said 
in  regard  to  the  right  to  destroy  neutral  prizes  (see  the  Annuaire  of  the  Institute, 
Vol.  26,  p.  348). 

**  Deuxihne  Conference  IrUematiaiyU  de  la  Paix,  aetea  et  documerU8,  p.  1134. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  903-907. 

w  Ibid.,  p.  1050. 
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of  his  <^)eratioD8  would  be  impeded.    But  in  all  such  cases  the  right  of 
destructiim  should  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  reserve  and  only  after 
all  papers  had  been  {Nreserved  and  provision  made  for  the  safety  of  the 
passengers  and  crew.    The  Russian  proposal  was  defended  at  length  by 
Admiral  Ovtchinnikow.    He  admitted  that  in  principle  it  was  preferable 
to  take  in  all  prizes,  enemy  as  well  as  neutral,  but  it  was  often  impossible 
to  do  this,  and  in  such  cases  the  captor  could  not  be  expected  to  release 
them.    Suppose,  for  example,  he  said,  a  captor  should  after  taking  a 
prize  find  himself  in  close  proximity  to  a  powerful  enemy  and  his  prize,  fly- 
ing a  neutral  flag,  is  laden  entirely  with  contraband  oi  war,  such  as  cart- 
ridges, projectiles,  powder  and  other  explosives.    Certainly  it  would  be 
more  profitable  for  the  captor  to  preserve  these  articles  for  his  own  use, 
but  the  taking  in  of  the  prize  might  be  impossible  by  reason  of  the 
proximity  of  his  more  powerful  enemy  and  the  remoteness  of  his  own 
ports  which  might,  moreover,  be  effectively  blockaded.    In  such  a  case, 
the  captor  should  have  the  right  to  destroy.^    His  argument  was  rein- 
forced by  that  of  his  colleague.  Captain  Behr,  who  contended  that  in 
certain  cases  the  right  of  destruction  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  where 
a  neutral  vessel  laden  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war  clearly  intended 
for  the  enemy  but  which,  for  lack  of  coal,  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew 
or  the  danger  of  recapture  by  the  enemy,  could  not  be  taken  in.^^    The 
Russian  proposal  was  also  defended  by  the  German  delegate,  Herr 
Kriegei  who  asserted  that  the  right  of  destruction  in  exceptional  cases 
was  recognized  by  the  existing  rules  and  practice,  and  that  it  was  in- 
dispensable from  the  point  of  view  of  military  necesdty.    He  cited  the 
o[Hnion  of  Holland  (quoted  above),  and  of  Lord  Stowdl  in  the  case  of  the 
FdicUy  (incorrectly  it  is  believed)  in  favor  of  the  right  of  destruction  in 
exceptional  cases.^ 

Count  Tomielli  of  Italy  sought  to  remove  the  necessity  for  destruction 
by  a  proposal  allowing  prizes  to  be  taken  into  neutral  ports  pending 
sequestration  by  a  prize  court.^  This  proposal,  embodied  in  Article  23 
of  the  Convention  Respecting  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers 

■*  Deuxihne  Conference  IrUemational  de  la  Paix,  actee  et  doeumente,  p.  900. 
"  [hid,,  pp.  991-902. 
'•Ibid.,  pp.  992-993. 
'•Ibid.,  p.  903. 
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in  Naval  Warfare,  represents  the  only  achievement  of  the  conference  on 
the  subject  of  destruction.^  Its  purpose,  as  M.  Renault  pointed  out, 
was  "to  render  more  rare  or  to  prevent  entirely  the  destruction  of 
prizes."  Sir  Ernest  Satow  strongly  opposed  the  adoption  of  this  article, 
because  it  made  no  distinction  between  enemy  and  neutral  prizes  and 
allowed  belligerents  the  right  to  make  use  of  neutral  ports  to  their  pecu- 
liar advantage.  The  delegates  of  a  number  of  the  great  Powers,  includ- 
ing those  of  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the  United  States,  however,  either 
voted  against  the  proposal  or  abstained  from  voting,  and  their  govern- 
ments later  reserved  their  assent  to  the  article  as  adopted.  Undoubt- 
edly, if  neutrals  could  be  induced  to  allow  belligerents  this  privilege,  the 
excuse  or  necessity  for  destruction  would  in  many  cases  be  removed,  but 
there  is  little  disposition  among  neutrals  to  grant  it. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  right  to  destroy  neutral  prizes 
was  renewed  at  the  International  Naval  Conference  at  London  in 
1908-09.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  a  letter  of  December  1,  1908,  to  Lord 
Desart,  president  of  the  British  delegation,  dwelt  upon  the  desirability 
of  an  agreement  which  would  place  greater  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
belligerents  to  destroy  neutral  prizes.  The  discussions  at  the  Hague 
Conference  had  evidently  convinced  the  British  Government  of  the 
necessity  of  making  some  concessions  to  those  who  defended  the  right 
of  destruction  in  exceptional  cases,  and  it  did  not  therefore  insist  as  in 
1907  on  absolute  prohibition.  Adverting  to  the  fact  that  it  was  uni- 
versally admitted  that  all  prizes  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  taken  into  a 
prize  court  for  adjudication.  Sir  Edward  Grey  admitted  that  the  right 
to  destroy  enemy  prizes  in  cases  where  the  captor  finds  himself  unable, 
without  compromising  his  own  safety  or  without  endangering  the  success 
of  his  operations,  or  where,  owing  to  the  distance  from  a  home  port,  the 
prize  could  not  be  taken  in,  was  generally  recognized.  As  to  neutral 
prizes.  Great  Britain,  he  said,  had  always  contended  that  if  they  could 
not  be  taken  in  they  should  be  released,  and  that  no  military  necessity 
could  justify  destruction.    His  Majesty's  Government,  he  said,  could  not 

^  The  proceedings  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  respect  to  the  destruction 
of  prizes  are  reviewed  and  analyzed  by  Dupuis  in  Le  Droit  de  la  Guerre  MarUinie 
(Taprhs  Les  Confirencea  de  la  Haye  et  de  Loruirea,  pp.  372-382;  and  Ldmonon,  La 
Seconde  Conf^ence  de  la  PaiXy  pp.  685-694.  The  memoranda  submitted  to  the  Con- 
ference are  analyzed  in  Intematumal  Law  Situaliona  for  1911,  pp.  61-68. 
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admit  the  propoaitioD  that  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew  was  sufficient 
justification  to  destroy  a  vessel,  for  such  an  admission  would  probably 
be  held  to  authorize  destruction  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the 
captor  had  no  convenient  port  of  his  own.  However,  His  Majesty's 
Government  might  be  prepared,  he  said,  to  admit  the  right  to  sink  neu- 
tral prizes  in  case  of  imperative  military  necessity,  but  it  was  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew  or  the  mere  remoteness 
of  a  convenient  neutral  port  constituted  a  military  necessity  which  would 
justify  such  a  procedure.*^ 

Nevertheless,  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  British  delegation, 
and  also  that  of  Japan,  proposed  that  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels 
be  prohibited  in  all  cases  whatsoever.*^  The  proposals  submitted  by  the 
other  delegations,  while  admitting  the  general  principle  that  neutral 
ships  ought  to  be  taken  in  for  adjudication,  nevertheless  affirmed  the 
right  of  a  belligerent  to  destroy  in  exceptional  cases.  The  German 
memorandum  proposed  to  recognize  the  right  in  cases  where  the  taking 
in  would  compromise  the  safety  of  the  captor  or  the  success  of  his  opera- 
tions.^ The  memorandum  of  the  American  delegation  proposed  the 
rules  of  the  Naval  Code  of  1900,  Article  50  of  which  permitted  destruc- 
tion where  there  were  controlling  reasons  why  vessels  should  not  be 
sent  in  for  adjudication,  such  as  unseaworthiness,  the  existence  of 
infectious  diseases,  or  the  lack  of  a  prize  crew  or  imminent  danger  of 
recapture.*^  The  Austro-Hungarian  memorandum  stated  that  absolute 
prohibition  was  desirable;  that  belligerents  should  be  allowed  to  take 
their  prizes  into  neutral  ports  pending  sequestration,  and  that  they 
should  be  required  to  do  this  in  all  cases  except  where  it  would  compro- 
mise the  safety  of  the  captor  or  the  success  of  his  operations.**  The 
French  memorandum  proposed  to  authorize  destruction  only  when  the 
taking  of  the  prize  in  would  copipromise  the  safety  of  the  captor  or  the 
success  of  his  operations,  as,  for  example,  where  he  could  not  spare  a  prize 
crew,  but  in  every  such  case  the  right  of  destruction  should  be  exercised 

*^  Proceediags  of  the  International  Naval  Conference,  House  of  Coounons  Ses- 
sional Papers,  Misc.  No.  4,  Vol.  54  (1909),  p.  28. 
«/Wd.,  No.  5,  p.  38. 
« Ibid.,  p.  6. 
•*  Ibid.,  pp.  8-16. 
••/fru/.,  p.  21. 


eapnaQr  b^  the  defe* 

of  tiae  Brifiifc  Gutetiauent 
Ffifhfrf  ^ttt  ^^kt  to 
vooid  faoci^  to  be  idnincd.  tkej  dbvcted 
tbnr  eflcfti  tc^iard  obcuxxng  adeqatfe  mkwsMx6s^  JifVOR  tbe  abnae 
of  the  rigte  juid  pfufgiun  for  doe  lepustkn  to  injoicd  nestxilB.*  The 
RtHwui  juid  Gciuum  ^i*gi^»^*  defended  the  ngfat  of  destnKtiGn.  as  in 
IWs,  The  AmcTieam  dffegitfg  adaamed  thai  in  certain  cases  it  mi^t 
be  impiMwibfc  for  a  captor  to  take  a  priae  in.  and  that  tmpnati^e  mifitarT 
neceast  J  mi^it  requiie  destmctian.  Bm  Admoal  Stockton  expreaaed 
the  fear  that  unleaB  the  confitioos  under  wintfa  the  ngfat  of  destrartion 
was  admitted  were  strkthr  defined,  the  practice  of  destroying  priaes 
would  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 

The  rule  finally  adopted  by  the  Conference  affirmed  the  general 
prineiple  that  a  neutral  veaad  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  most  be  taken 


to  f cr  adjjuification  fay  a  prize  court.  Xerertheiesay  by  way  of  exeeptioo, 
the  right  of  destruction  was  admitted  in  cases  wheie  conveyance  of  the 
prize  ship  to  port  would  inTohre  danger  to  the  captor  or  to  the  success 
of  the  military  operations  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  engaged  (Art.  49).** 
The  effort  of  the  British  delegation  to  obtain  expreas  recognition  of  the 
rule  that  mere  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew  did  not  constitute  a  sufficient 
justification  for  destruction  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Confer- 
ence, it  being  regarded  as  unwise  to  undertake  the  enumeration  of  any 
particular  contingencies  which  should  constitute  an  d^nent  of  danger. 
But,  according  to  the  Declaration,  only  neutral  vessels  which  are  liable 
to  condemnation  by  a  prize  court  may  be  destrwed.    Not  every  ship, 


^  Prooeedhigi  of  the  Intematiooal  Naval  Goofereiice,  House  of  Commons  S< 
mtmBl  Paptam,  Misc.  No.  4,  Vol.  54  (1909),  p.  30. 

^  The  memorandums  of  the  several  delegatioiis  are  aoah'ied  by  Dupuis,  op.  ctl., 
pp.  383  ff .    8ee  also,  Int.  Law.  Sits.,  1911,  pp.  73-77. 

«*  Hee  the  letter  of  the  Britiflh  delegates  to  Lord  Desart,  March  1,  1900,  House  of 
Commons  Sessional  Papers,  Misc.,  No.  4  (1909),  p.  98. 

^  Hee  the  analysts  and  comment  in  Bentwicfa,  The  Declaration  of  London,  pp.  94-95. 
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therefore,  guilty  of  violating  the  rules  in  respect  to  contraband  and  block- 
ade, is  liable  to  destruction;  for,  according  to  Article  40  of  the  Declara- 
tion, a  vessel  carrying  contraband  is  liable  to  condemnation  only  when 
more  than  half  its  cargo  conasts  of  contraband  goods.  In  cases  where 
contraband  is  carried  in  smaller  proportions,  the  right  of  condenmation, 
and  consequently  of  destruction,  is  not  recognized.  The  burden  of 
proving  that  he  acted  in  the  face  of  ''exceptional  necessity"  was  placed 
upon  the  captor,  and  in  case  he  fails  to  produce  such  proof,  he  is  bound 
to  indemnify  the  parties  interested  (Art.  51).  In  case  the  capture 
18  subsequently  declared  invalid,  though  the  act  of  destruction  has  been 
held  to  be  justifiable,  the  captor  must  pay  compensation  in  place  of  the 
restitution  to  which  the  interested  parties  would  have  been  entitled 
(Art.  52). 

Article  50  of  the  Declaration  took  care,  however,  to  provide  that  be- 
fore destruction  in  any  case  all  persons  on  board  must  be  placed  in 
safety  and  all  the  ship's  papers  likely  to  be  of  value  in  determining  the 
validity  of  the  capture  must  be  preserved. 

While  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Conference  represented  a  compromise 
between  two  conflicting  views,  they  undoubtedly  provided  some  safe- 
guards against  arbitrary  destruction,  and  if  they  were  strictly  observed 
by  belligerents  the  cases  in  which  neutrals  would  be  exposed  to  injury 
would  probably  be  few.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  Declaration  has 
never  been  ratified  in  accordance  with  its  own  provisions,  and  is  not 
therefore  l^ally  obligatory  upon  the  belligerents  in  the  present  war. 
They  have,  nevertheless,  put  it  into  effect  with  certain  modifications 
and  additions,  none  of  which  affect  substantially  its  rules  in  respect  to 
destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  except  that,  as  already  stated,  the  German 
prize  regulations  expressly  enumerate  the  contingencies  which  shall 
constitute  danger  to  the  captor  or  which  might  impede  his  operations, 
among  which  are  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew,  shortage  of  coal,  prox- 
imity to  the  enemy's  coasts,  etc. 

The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  destroy  neutral  prizes  in  the  exceptional 
cases  and  subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  above  being  generally 
recognized,  and  provided  for  in  the  Declaration  of  London  we  may  now 
inquire  whether  the  practice  during  the  present  war  has  been  in  conform- 
ity with  these  rules.    In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  neutral  ships  have 
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bccB  dnCnjjned  duiiiig  this  iBfWfiit  wbt.  this  desczvctiaQ  v^is  wruiiight  by 
GemMn  sofannriiKs^  ahhoughm  ^  "wrrj  ftw  tmats  dme  has  been  doubt 
as  to  wfaecber  h  wms  done  by  ffiilwujilm  or  nunes^  and  if  by  mines 
wfaether  tfaej  wtrt  faud  by  Gimt  Britain  or  bj  GennniiT.  In  a  very 
tew  eaKS,  Eke  those  of  the  Fr§t,  and  the  If  aria  the  destzuctian  was 
wruugbt  by  a  ciuiau. 

Regudiiig  the  laueedme  of  destractiony  the  rule  in  re^Kct  to  ""^^^^^g 
ptvfiMun  for  the  aafetr  of  crews  and  pnwyngpis  has  not  alwajs  been 
obaerred  by  the  eommandefs  of  the  German  submarines^  and  in  a 
onmber  of  eases  persons  on  board  haTe  lost  their  Eres  in  consequence 
of  the  faihire  to  gire  warning  or,  in  case  warning  was  gi^en.  to  aDow 
soflfeient  time  for  the  paasen^ers  and  crew  to  save  themsehres.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  the  British  Admiralty,  1550  persons  on  British 
merchantmen  had  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  attacks  by  German 
submarines  down  to  July  27,  1915,  and  twenty-two  persons  on  neutral 
merchantmen  had  suffered  a  amilar  fate. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  neutral  merrhantmoi  have 
been  destroyed,  the  reason  alleged,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  press  dis- 
patches, was  the  presence  of  contraband  on  board  the  vessel:  but  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  act  of  destruction  was  due,  as  has  been  said,  to 
alleged  inability  of  the  submarine  commanders  to  distinguish  the  mark- 
ii^  of  the  suspected  ship.  It  being  imposabie,  it  was  claimed,  lor  the 
commander  to  bring  the  vessel  to,  s^id  a  searching  party  aboard  or 
otherwise  verify  its  nationality,  the  ship  was  destroyed  upcm  suspicion. 
Thus  in  the  case  ci  the  American  steamer  Gulflighi,  t<Hpedoed  oa  May  7, 
1915,  without  warning  and  with  the  loss  of  three  lives,  all  Americans, 
it  was  alleged  that  the  ship  was  ccnvoyed  by  an  English  merchant 
vessel,  which  it  was  assumed  was  armed,  and  being  unable  to  distinguish 
the  neutral  markings  cS  the  Gulfligfd  and  considering  it  dangerous  to 
approach  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  verifiring  its  nationality,  in  \iew 
of  the  presence  of  the  convojing  ship  of  the  enemy,  the  submarine  sub- 
merged and  torpedoed  it.^    The  destruction  of  the  ship  was,  therefore, 

^  See  the  note  of  the  German  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  American  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  of  June  1,  1915.  The  chief  officer  of  the  GuLfUght  in  a  sworn  state^ 
ment  filed  with  the  Department  of  State,  declared  that  the  ship  was  flying  a  large 
American  ensign  six  by  ten  feet  in  sixe  at  the  time  it  was  torpedoed. 
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an  "  unfortunate  accident "  for  which  the  German  Government  expressed 
regret  and  declared  itself  ready  to  make  full  compensation.  The  obvious 
duty  of  naval  commanders  in  cases  of  doubt  such  as  this  is  to  refrain 
from  attack;  in  any  case,  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  vessel  is  permissible 
only  under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances,  and  the  naval  commander 
who  assumes  to  destroy  where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
vessel  is  guilty  of  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  incurs  the 
risk  of  involving  his  own  government  in  serious  controversy. 

The  aerial  bombardment  of  the  American  steamer  Cushing  on  April 
28thy  while  it  was  on  a  voyage  to  Rotterdam,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
its  neutral  markings  were  not  recognizable  by  the  aviator,  who  mistook 
the  ship  for  an  enemy  vessel,  was  another  case  of  the  kind,  and  for  which 
the  German  Government  offered  to  make  reparations^  Still  another 
similar  case  was  the  torpedoing  on  May  25,  1915,  of  the  American  vessel 
Nebraskan  while  proceeding  in  ballast  from  Liverpool  to  the  United 
States.  The  conmiander  of  the  submarine  claimed  to  have  mistaken  it 
for  an  English  vessel  because  of  insufficient  markings.  The  German 
Government  expressed  regret  for  the  act,  and  offered  to  make  compen- 
sation to  the  owners.^^  The  captwi,  however,  testified  that  the  ship 
had  painted  on  its  side  in  large  letters  the  words  ''Nebraskan  of  New 
York,"  which  he  added,  must  have  been  seen  by  the  submarine  com- 
mander. The  stopping  of  the  American  steamer  Normandy  on  July  9th 
and  the  verification  of  its  nationality  by  an  examination  of  its  papers 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  submarines  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  international  law  governing  naval  warfare  when  their 
conunanders  are  so  disposed.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  proper  procedure 
to  be  followed,  and  where  it  cannot  be  done  without  danger  to  the 
captor,  he  should  refrain  from  attacking  under  any  circumstances  if 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  enemy  character  of  the  ship. 

The  destruction  of  the  American  steamer  Ledanaw  by  a  German 
submarine  on  July  25, 1915,  while  the  ship  was  proceeding  with  a  Russian 
cargo  of  flax  from  Archangel  to  Belfast,  was  still  another  case  of  the  kind. 
The  crew  was  taken  aboard  the  submarine  without  loss  of  life.    Before 

'1  Communicatioii  of  Herr  von  Jagow  to  Mr.  Gerard,  June  1,  1915. 
''  Memorandum  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  delivered  to  Mr.  Gerard,  July  12, 
1915. 
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destroying  the  Teaseir  the  commanrtpr  of  the  gotMnmrine  *'»^""ii*il  the 
ship's  papers  and  aatiefied  himaelf  of  its  natinnaHty  and  d  the  characto' 
of  its  cargo  acconfing  to  the  estabfished  proeedme.  The  Amefiean 
ooiKiil  general  at  first  reported  that  the  LeHamnc  attempted  to  eseape 
after  it  had  been  hailed,  bot  the  captain  testified  that  after  the  first 
shot  was  fired  he  tamed  and  headed  for  the  submarine.  In  any  case, 
the  right  to  destroy  for  attempting  to  escape  is  admitted  onty  after 
repeated  attempts  to  evade  capture  or  in  consequence  of  forcible  re- 
sistance. The  fact  that  the  captain  submitted  to  search  removed  all 
reason  for  destruction  on  the  ground  of  attempt  to  escape.  His  pro- 
posal that  the  cargo  be  jettisoned  and  the  ship  allowed  to  proceed  was 
rejected  by  the  commander  of  the  submarine,  who  is  reported  to  have 
repUed  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  throwing  contraband  cargoes 
overboard.  The  destruction  o€  the  ship  was  in  vioiati<xi  of  the  treaty  of 
1828  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  to  which  reference  is  made 
bdow,  and  a  claim  fot  compensation  was  {resented  to  the  German 
Government. 

A  case  which  attracted  m<Me  attention  than  any  ci  those  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  was  the  subject  of  {Htdcmged  cfiplomatic  ccAtroversy 
between  the  American  and  the  German  Governments,  was  the  sinking 
ci  the  American  sailing  vessel,  WiUiam  P.  Frye,  on  January  28,  1915, 
by  the  German  cruiser  Prim  Eitd  Friedrich.  The  Frye,  while  (Hoceeding 
on  a  voyage  from  Seattle  to  Queenstown,  Falmouth  ot  Plymouth  with 
a  cargo  ccMisigned  "to  order  *'  was  stopped,  a  searching  party  was  sent 
aboard,  and  after  examining  the  papers,  the  ccHnmander  directed  that 
the  cargo  be  thrown  overboard.  Subsequently,  ''after  having  tried  to 
remove  the  cargo,"  the  commander  took  the  papers  and  crew  aboard 
and  sunk  the  ship. 

In  a  note  dated  March  31,  1915,  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  reciting 
briefly  the  facts  (rf  the  case  and  without  entering  into  an  argument  con- 
cerning the  illegality  of  the  act,  presented  a  bill  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  $228,059.54  to  cover  the  value  and  equipment  of  the  vessd, 
freight,  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the  captain  and  its  agents,  the 
personal  effects  of  the  captain  and  damages  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
ship. 

In  a  note  dated  April  5tb,  the  German  Government  reidied  that  the 
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commander  had  "  acted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international 
law  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  London  and  the  German  prize 
regulations."  The  ports  to  which  the  vessel  was  destined,  it  was  as- 
serted, were  "strongly  fortified"  and  were,  moreover,  serving  as  bases 
for  the  British  naval  forces;  consequently,  the  cargo  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  destined  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy,  and 
since  it  was  not  possible  to  take  the  prize  into  a  German  port  without 
eiEposing  the  captor  to  danger  or  without  impeding  the  success  of  his 
operations,  he  was  justified  in  destroying  it,  and  this  he  did  after  taking 
oS  the  papers  and  the  crew.  The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  act,  and 
the  amount  of  indemnity  due,  if  any,  would  in  due  course  be  submitted 
to  a  German  prize  court  for  determination  in  accordance  with  the  Decla- 
ration of  London  and  the  code  of  German  prize  procedure,  and  there 
the  owners  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  evidence  that  the 
destination  of  the  cargo  was  innocent.  If  such  proof  were  not  adduced, 
the  German  Government  would  not,  according  to  the  general  principles 
of  international  law,  be  liable  for  any  compensation  whatsoever;  but 
in  view  of  the  provisions  of  Article  13  of  a  treaty  between  Prussia  and 
the  United  States  of  July  11,  1799,  taken  in  connection  with  Article  12 
of  the  treaty  of  May  1, 1828,  "which  as  a  matter  of  course  were  binding 
on  the  German  prize  courts,"  the  American  owners  would  receive  com- 
pensation even  if  the  court  should  find  that  the  cargo  consisted  of  con- 
traband. Proceedings  by  the  prize  court,  it  was  added,  were  necessary 
not  only  to  pronounce  on  the  legality  of  the  act,  but  also  to  determine  the 
standing  of  the  claimants  and  the  amount  of  the  indemnity. 

The  American  Government  replied  in  a  note  of  April  28th,  saying  that 
it  would  be  "inappropriate  "  in  the  circumstances  and  would  involve  un- 
necessary delay  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  German  Government 
that  the  questions  referred  to  above  should  be  submitted  to  a  prize 
court.  Unquestionably,  the  note  added,  the  destruction  of  the  Frye  was 
a  violation  of  the  treaty  obligations  of  Germany,  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  already  admitted  its  liability,  and  the  status  of  the  claimants 
and  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  were  appropriate  matters  for  settle- 
ment by  diplomatic  negotiation.  In  view  of  the  admission  of  liability 
by  reason  of  treaty  stipulations,  it  was  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  and  e£Fect  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  which 
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had   been   given   considerable   prominence   in   the   German   note  of 
April  5th. 

To  this  note  the  German  Government  replied  on  June  7th,  disclaiming 
having  admitted  that  the  destruction  of  the  Frye  was  a  violation  of  the 
treaties  of  1799  and  1828.  The  treaty  of  1799,  it  was  argued,  expressly 
reserved  the  right  to  stop  and  to  detain  contraband;  it  followed,  there- 
fore, that  if  it  could  not  be  stopped  in  any  other  way  than  by  destruc- 
tion of  the  ship  carrying  it,  that  mode  of  procedure  was  permissible, 
and  whatever  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted,  it  must  be  passed  on  by 
the  prize  court. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  replied  at  some  length  in  a 
note  of  June  24,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  American  Government  could 
not  concur  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  only 
question  at  issue  was  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  under  an  admitted  liability,  and  he 
noted  with  surprise  that  the  Imperial  Government  desired  to  raise  in  ad- 
dition questions  regarding  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  treaty  provisions 
under  which  it  had  admitted  its  liability.  The  view  put  forward  by  the 
German  Government  in  its  last  note  that  the  treaty  recognized,  at  least 
by  indirection,  the  right  to  destroy  a  neutral  prize,  was  denied,  and  again 
it  was  asserted  that  prize  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity  were  inappropriate.  The  Secretary  of 
State  then  quoted  Article  13  of  the  treaty  of  1799,  which,  by  its  express 
terms,  prohibits  not  only  destruction,  but  even  detention.  This  article 
reads  as  follows: 

In  the  case  supposed  of  a  vessel  stopped  for  articles  of  contraband,  if 
the  master  of  the  vessel  stopped  will  deliver  out  the  goods  suppc^ed  to 
be  of  contraband  nature,  he  shall  be  admitted  to  do  it,  and  the  vessel 
shall  not  in  that  case  be  carried  into  any  port,  nor  further  detained,  but 
shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

That  the  master  of  the  Frye  undertook  to  jettison  the  cargo,  but  before 
it  was  completed  the  commander  of  the  German  cruiser  sank  the  vessel, 
had  been  fully  admitted  by  the  German  Government.  Attention  was 
also  called  to  Article  12  of  the  treaty  of  1785  which,  like  Article  13  of  the 
treaty  of  1799,  was  continued  in  force  by  Article  12  of  the  treaty  of 
1828.    This  article  reads  as  follows: 
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If  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  war  with  any 
other  Power,  the  free  intercourse  and  commerce  of  the  subjects  or 
citisens  of  the  party  remaining  neuter  with  the  belligerent  Powers  shall 
not  be  interrupted.  On  the  contrary,  in  that  case,  as  in  full  peace,  the 
vessels  of  the  neutral  party  may  navigate  freely  to  and  from  the  ports 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  parties,  free  vessels  making  free 
goods,  insomuch  that  all  things  shall  be  adjudged  free  which  shall  be  on 
board  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  neutral  party,  although  such  things 
belong  to  an  enemy  of  the  other. 

Adverting  to  the  statement  in  the  German  note  of  June  7th  that  in  the 
event  the  prize  court  should  not  grant  indemnity  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  stipulations  the  German  Government  would  nevertheless  make 
c<Hnpensation,  the  Secretary  of  State  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  might  not  be  satisfied  mth  the 
amount,  and  that  even  if  the  prize  court  awarded  an  indemnity  it  would 
not  be  binding  on  the  United  States.  It  seemed  more  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  the  amount  be  determined  then  and  not  later,  by  diplo- 
matic negotiation. 

The  German  Government  replied  to  this  communication  in  a  note  of 
July  30th,  declining  to  accept  the  American  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
and  again  insisting  that  the  commander  of  the  Eitd  acted  within  his 
legal  rights  in  sinking  the  Frye.  It  was  not  disputed  by  the  American 
Government,  said  Herr  von  Jagow,  that  under  the  general  principles  of 
international  law  a  belligerent  is  authorized  to  sink  neutral  vessels 
under  almost  any  conditions  for  carrying  contraband,  and  this  right  is 
recognized  by  Articles  49  and  50  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  the  rati- 
fication of  which  the  American  Government  had  proposed  to  the  Euro- 
pean belligerents  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  More  than  half  the  cargo 
was  ccmtraband;  it  was  destined  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy;  and  an  attempt  to  take  the  ship  into  a  German  port  would  have 
imperiled  the  Eitd  and  defeated  the  success  of  its  operations.  Referring 
agun  to  the  treaty  stipulations,  be  pointed  out  that  the  right  of  de- 
structicm  was  not  mentioned  and  was  therefore  neither  expressly  per- 
mitted nor  prohibited,  and  the  treaty  stipulations  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  general  rules  of  international  law.  The  provisions  relating  to 
the  delivering  out  of  the  cargo  could  have  no  application  when  the  time 
required  exposed  the  captor  ship  to  danger  or  impeded  the  success  of  its 
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operations.  In  the  case  of  the  Frye,  the  commander  had  endeavored  to 
throw  the  cargo  overboard,  but  bdng  convinced  that  it  was  impractic- 
able owing  to  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the  pursuit  of 
enemy  warships,  he  was  obliged  to  destroy  his  prize.  The  question  of 
legality,  he  concluded,  had  been  submitted  to  a  prize  court  on  July  10th; 
the  court  had  rendered  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  cargo  was  con- 
traband, that  the  Frye  could  not  be  taken  in  and  that  in  consequence  the 
sinking  was  justified.  At  the  same  time  the  court  had  recognized  the 
**  validity"  of  the  tresty  stipulations,  but  was  unable  to  fix  the  amount  of 
indemnity  itself  since  it  did  not  have  the  necessary  data  b^ore  it.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  while  the  negotiations  were  in  progress  the  German 
Government  was  able  to  carry  its  point  and  have  the  question  passed 
upon  by  a  prize  court,  as  it  had  all  along  insisted  must  be  done.  But 
the  amount  of  indemnity  remained  to  be  determined.  With  this  end 
in  view,  the  German  Government  suggested  that  each  party  select  an 
expert  and  that  the  two  acting  jointly  should  determine  the  amount, 
which  the  German  Government  would  promptly  pay.  But  it  was  ex- 
pressly declared  that  such  payment  was  not  to  be  understood  as  con- 
stituting a  satisfaction  for  the  violation  of  American  treaty  rights,  but 
a  duty  or  policy  founded  on  existing  treaty  stipulations.  Should  this 
mode  of  settlement  not  be  acceptable  to  the  American  Government,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  pro- 
visions in  dispute  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

The  American  Government,  regarding  a  further  exchange  of  views 
on  the  question  as  unprofitable,  accepted  in  principle  the  German  sug- 
gestion, but  proposed  that  the  two  alternative  modes  of  settlement  be 
combined,  so  that  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  might  be 
submitted  to  joint  experts  and  the  dispute  regarding  the  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  stipulations  be  arbitrated  in  accordance  with  Article  38 
of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes.  Likewise,  the  German  suggestion  that  pa3mient  made  under 
the  arrangement  should  not  be  considered  as  an  admission  that  American 
treaty  rights  had  been  violated  was  accepted,  subject  to  the  understand- 
ing that  acceptance  of  such  pa3mient  should  not  be  construed  as  an 
admission  by  the  United  States  that  the  sinking  of  the  Frye  was  l^ally 
justifiable. 
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These  suggestioDS  were  promptly  accepted  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, yifbieh  at  the  same  time  named  the  expert  to  act  in  its  behalf. 
The  Ameaiean  Government  having  inquired  whether,  pending  the 
arbitral  award,  the  Imperial  Government  would  conduct  its  naval 
operations  in  accordance  with  its  own  interpretation  oi  the  treaty  or 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  Imperial  Government  replied  that,  al- 
though Germany  would  suffer  disadvantages  from  following  the  Amer- 
ican interpretation,  the  government  had  as  a  mark  of  its  conciliatory 
attitude  instructed  its  naval-  commanders  not  to  destroy  in  future 
American  vessels  laden  with  conditional  contraband  even  when  the 
''conditions  cS  international  law  are  present/'  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  right  to  destroy  those  carrying  absolute  contraband  must  be  re- 
served. 

In  a  note  dated  October  12, 1915,  the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  the 
proposal  of  the  German  Government,  but  he  suggested  that  there  should 
be  an  understanding  that  in  case  the  joint  experts  could  not  agree  on  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity,  or  in  case  it  could  not  be  settled  by  diplomatic 
negotiations,  the  question  should  be  referred  to  an  umpire  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  so  desire.  Regarding  the  suggestion 
of  the  German  Government  that  it  must  reserve  the  right  to  destroy 
vessels  carrying  absolute  contraband  wherever  such  destruction  is  per- 
misable  according  to  the  Declaration  of  London,  the  Secretary  of  State 
stated  that  the  American  Government,  while  unwilling  to  admit  that 
the  Declaration  was  in  force,  was  willing  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
Declaration  as  governing,  pending  the  arbitral  award,  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  Article  50,  which  provides  that  before  destruction  of 
a  neutral  vessel  all  persons  on  board  must  be  placed  in  safety  is  not 
satisfied  by  merely  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  escape  in  life  boats. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  the  arbitration  should  be  by  summary  pro- 
cedure, based  upon  Articles  86  to  90  of  the  Hague  Convention,  rather 
than  the  longer  form  of  arbitration  before  the  Permanent  Court  at  the 
Hague. 

finally,  in  a  memorandum  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
November  30,  1915,  the  German  Government  expressed  regret  that  it 
could  not  agree  at  that  time  to  the  American  suggestion  regarding  the 
appointment  of  an  umpire,  and  that  its  ultimate  decision  would  depend 
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upon  whether  the  diffcirences  of  opinion  between  the  experts,  in  case  they 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement,  related  to  principles,  or  merely  to  the 
appraisement  of  the  value  of  the  ship.  In  the  latter  event,  the  German 
Grovemment  could  not  agree  to  the  appointment  of  an  umpire.  As  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  German  naval  forces  might  sink  American 
vessels  laden  with  absolute  contraband,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
arbitral  tribunal,  the  memorandum  stated  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  give  guarantees  that  due  provision  would  be  made 
for  the  safety  of  all  persons  on  board  before  sinking  the  ship. 

The  sinking  by  the  Karlsruhe  of  the  Dutch  steamer  Maria  carrying  a 
cargo  of  grain  from  an  American  port  to  Dublin  and  Belfast,  was  a  case 
similar  to  that  of  the  Frye,  but  the  German  prize  court  refused  to  allow 
compensation  to  the  owners.  Apparently  there  are  no  treaty  stipula- 
tions between  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  such  as  governed  the 
Frye  case,  and  the  right  of  destruction  was  upheld  by  the  prize  court 
under  the  Declaration  of  London  and  the  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  The  claimants  stated  that  the  cargo  was  intended  for 
private  mills  which  operate  for  private  persons,  but  the  prize  court  held 
that  inasmuch  as  Belfast  had  been  declared  a  base  for  the  British  fleet 
in  August,  1914,  and  Dublin  had  likewise  been  declared  a  naval  base  on 
November  26,  1914,  foodstuffs  destined  thereto  might  be  destroyed  on 
account  of  inability  of  the  captor  to  take  the  prize  into  a  home  port. 
The  plea  that  since  the  Maria  was  destroyed  on  September  21st,  before 
Dublin,  to  which  more  than  half  the  cargo  was  consigned,  had  been 
officially  declared  a  naval  base,  was  not  admitted  by  the  prize  court. 
Likewise,  the  plea  that  the  grain  was  destined  for  the  use  of  private 
mills  was  disallowed  on  the  ground  that  the  British  Government  was 
free  at  any  moment  to  confiscate  privately  owned  grain.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  British  Government  defended  the  confiscation  of 
the  cargo  of  the  WiUtdmina,  consisting  of  foodstuffs  consigned  to  a 
private  individual  at  Hamburg,  on  the  ground  that  Hamburg  was  a 
fortified  place  and  that  the  German  Government  had  taken  over  the 
control  of  the  grain  and  flour  supply  of  the  country.  The  two  cases  were 
therefore  similar,  except  that  in  the  one  case  the  ship  and  cargo  were 
destroyed,  whereas  in  the  other  case  they  were  taken  into  a  prize  court 
for  adjudication. 
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In  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  the  Norwegian  steamer  Svien  Jarl, 
with  the  loss  of  twelve  members  of  the  crew,  by  a  submarine,  the  Ger- 
man Government  at  first  declined  to  allow  an  indemnity,  on  the  ground 
that  the  steamer  was  not  sufficiently  marked  by  neutral  signs,  but  it 
a|q)ear8  from  the  press  dispatches  that  the  government  subsequently 
agreed  to  make  reparation.  lake  action  was  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
Danish  steamer  BeHty^  which  was  torpedoed  on  May  26th  because  of  the 
alleged  inability  of  the  commander  of  the  submarine  to  distinguish  its 
markings.  Only  in  a  few  cases,  as,  for  example,  where  the  act  was  due 
to  failure  to  distmguish  the  markings  of  the  vessels  or  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Frye,  destruction  was  forbidden  by  treaty,  has  the  German 
Government  apparently  shown  a  willingness  to  make  compensation.^' 

It  b  clear  that  the  German  Government  maintains  that  the  right  to 
destroy  neutral  vessels  carrying  contraband,  conditional  as  well  as  ab- 
solute, b  a  lawful  belligerent  right,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
this  right  b  recognized  by  the  Declaration  of  London  in  ca^es  where  more 
than  half  the  cargo  consists  of  contraband  goods  (Art.  40),  provided  the 
cargo  is  liable  to  condemnation  by  a  prize  court,  and  where  the  taking 
of  the  ship  in  would  involve  danger  to  the  captor  ship  or  to  the  success 
of  the  operations  in  which  it  is  at  the  moment  engaged  (Art.  49).  It  is 
well  to  remember,  however,  that  conditional  contraband  is  not  liable, 
under  the  Declaration  of  London,  to  capture,  except  where  it  is  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  the  government  of  the  enemy  (Art.  33), 
and  therefore  it  is  not  liable,  according  to  Art.  49,  to  destruction.  To 
justify  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  cargo  carrying  conditional  contra- 
band, it  is  not  sufficient,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  London,  for  the 
captor  to  show  that  it  is  destined  to  enemy  territory;  he  must  show  that 
it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  government  of  the  enemy. 
According  to  Art.  34,  however,  such  use  is  presumed  where  the  goods 
are  consigned  to  enemy  authorities,  to  a  government  contractor,  to  an 

''  On  the  8th  of  April,  1915,  a  German  submarine  torpedoed  the  steamer  Harplyce, 
which  flew  the  flag  of  the  American  Relief  Conmiission,  and  which  had  painted  on  its 
aides  in  large  letters  the  words  Commiason  du  Secoura  beige.  It  bore  a  safe  conduct 
furnished  by  the  German  minister  at  The  Hague.  But  the  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine did  not  take  the  trouble  to  verify  the  character  of  the  ship  and  sank  it.  Fif- 
teen persons  on  board  lost  their  lives.  Perrinjaquet,  La  Onerre  Europ^ennCf  Rev,  0^. 
de  Droit  Int.  Pub,,  Jan.-June,  1915,  p.  207. 
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enemy  fortified  place,  or  to  a  place  serving  as  a  base  for  the  armed  forces 
of  the  en«ny. 

In  fact,  the  Germans  have  assumed  that  ail  towns  on  the  English 
coasts  are  fortified  places.  Thus  their  bombardment  of  Hartlepool, 
West  Scarborough,  and  Whitby  was  defended  on  this  ground,  although 
the  English  assert  that  they  were  not  only  unfortified,  but  open  and  un- 
defended. Whenever,  therefore,  a  cargo  of  conditional  contraband 
destined  for  any  English  port,  whether  actually  fortified  or  serving  as  a 
base  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  or  not,  has  been  captured  it  has 
been  destroyed.  Even  if  the  distinction  which  the  Declaration  of  London 
recognizes  between  the  right  to  capture  or  destroy  cargoes  of  conditional 
contraband  and  cargoes  of  absolute  contraband  were  scrupulously 
observed,  the  results  would  be  of  little  practical  consequence,  for  the 
reason  that  during  the  present  war  many  of  the  most  important  com- 
modities heretofore  regarded  as  conditional  contraband  have  in  fact 
been  placed  by  the  several  belligerents  on  the  list  of  absolute  contraband. 

Professor  John  Bassett  Moore,  referring  to  the  discussion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  remarks  that 
the  discussion  seemed  to  emphasize  the  potentially  important  relation  of 
the  question  of  contraband  to  the  question  of  destruction;  and  he  adds: 

When  publicists  have  spoken  of  the  presence  of  contraband  as  justi- 
fying or  excusing  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  ship  that  should  not  be 
brought  in,  they  have,  no  doubt,  had  in  mind  cargoes  composed  of 
things  especially  adapted  to  use  in  war  and  confessMedly  contraband, 
such  as  arms  and  ammunition,  and  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  contem- 
plated the  subjection  of  neutral  commerce  to  general  depredation  under 
an  extension  of  the  cat^ories  of  contraband/^ 

The  very  general  character  of  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of 
London  in  respect  to  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  imdoubtedly 
leaves  belligerents  a  very  wide  latitude,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  turn  the 
exception  into  the  rule  without  a  literal  violation  of  the  Declaration.  In 
the  present  situation,  with  the  ports  of  Germany  blockaded  and  her  naval 
operations  carried  on  only  by  submarines,  it  may  reasonably  be  claimed 
whenever  a  prize  is  captured  at  sea  that  the  taking  of  it  in  would  involve 
grave  danger  to  the  submarine,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  such  craft 

^*  Digest  of  International  Law,  Vol.  7,  p.  527. 
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to  conduct  a  prize  into  a  home  port.  German  naval  commanders  are 
practically  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Confederate  commanders  were 
during  the  Civil  War.  Their  home  ports  are  blockaded  and  neutral 
ports  are  not  open  to  the  reception  of  their  prizes;  they  must,  therefore, 
allow  their  prizes  to  go  free  or  destroy  them.  But  in  the  present  war 
they  are  doing  what  no  Confederate  naval  commander  ever  assumed  to 
do;  they  are  not  only  destroymg  enemy  prizes,  but  they  are  destroying 
on  an  extensive  scale  neutral  vessels  carrying  contraband  and  with  little 
or  no  regard  to  whether  the  goods  consist  of  munitions  of  war  or  food- 
stuffs, sometimes  without  satisfying  themselves  of  the  true  nationality 
of  the  ship  or  the  character  of  the  cargo,  and  sometimes  without  making 
any  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  crew.  If  the  existing  rules  of  inter- 
national law  are  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  which  permits  a  belliger- 
ent to  depredate  upon  neutral  commerce  in  this  fashion,  they  should 
be  speedily  altered.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  International  Naval  Conference  to  authorize  general  destruction  by 
belligerents  of  neutral  vessels  carrying  foodstuffs  and  other  articles  of 
conditional  contraband,  but  the  failure  to  specify  precisely  the  contin- 
gencies under  which  a  vessel  may  be  sunk  instead  of  a  general  authoriza- 
tion to  destroy  in  case  of  danger  or  interference  with  the  success  of  the 
captor's  operations,  has  had  the  effect  of  making  each  belligerent  the 
judge  of  the  conditions  under  which  destruction  is  allowable.  If  this 
principle  be  admitted,  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  must  henceforth 
be  at  the  mercy  of  belligerent  naval  commanders,  who  are  free  to  de- 
stroy any  neutral  vessels  carrying  goods  which  they  may  choose  to  re- 
gard as  contraband  and  which  they  may  find  inconvenient  to  take  in 
for  adjudication  by  a  prize  court. 

James  W.  Garner. 
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If  any  one  having  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  nations 
had  been  asked,  twelve  years  ago,  what  were  the  rights  of  belligerents 
and  neutrals  in  naval  warfare,  he  would  not  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a 
reply.  Subject  to  one  or  two  minor  points  of  unsettled  detail,  be  would 
have  been  quite  clear  and  certain  as  to  the  position.  A  continuous 
series  of  cases  and  textbooks  made  it  plain.  If  some  went  further  than 
others  in  claiming  extended  neutral  immunities,  that  was  a  point  of 
academic  argiunent  which  was  perhaps  of  interest,  but  of  no  particular 
importance,  except  as  showing  that  the  trend  of  thought  was  on  the 
whole  unfavorable  to  the  belligerent. 

In  twelve  short  years  the  system  has  been  broken  down  which  had 
lasted  for  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  had  stood  the  test  of  repeated  great 
wars.  The  b^innings  of  decay — the  little  rift  which  was  to  make  the 
harmony  of  law  mute  and  voiceless,  are  to  be  found  in  the  judgment 
of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  cases  of  the  Bermuda  and  the  Springbok.  It  is  very  ex- 
traordinary that  no  dissentient  opinion  was  published.  The  minority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  contained  that  true  successor  of  Marshall,  Kent 
and  Story,  Samuel  Nelson.  No  analysis  of  the  voting  appears  in  Wal- 
lace's Reports,  But  from  other  sources  *  we  know  that  Nelson  carried 
with  him  Wayne,  Cliflford,  and  Swayne  (afterwards  Chief  Justice), 
whilst  Grier,  Davis  and  the  two  junior  judges  went  with  Chase,  who 
had  himself  only  just  been  raised  to  the  bench.  His  judgments  are  less 
r^arded  than  those  of  many  other  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States, 
says  Professor  Gregor>',  of  Columbia,  because,  we  are  told,  his  **  con- 
suming ambition  for  the  presidency'*  and  his  political  activities  diverted 
his  attention  from  his  judicial  duties. 

It  is  almost  certain,  a  priori,  that  the  decision  of  such  a  majority 
would  be  wrong.  And  \iTong  it  surely  was  in  these  instances.  It  broke 
down  the  traditional  American  encouragement  of  peaceable  merchants 

^  See  the  writer's  Priie  Law  and  Continuous  Voyage,  pp.  89,  111. 
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which  Jefferson  and  Franklin  had  established  as  a  canon  of  American 
policy.  Shortly  to  state  his  view.  Chase  made  the  supposed  intention  of 
aiding  the  enemy's  forces  the  sole  test  of  contraband  or  breach  of  block- 
ade. He  accordingly  (1)  admitted  extraneous  evidence,  contrary  to  the 
rule  which  made  the  guilt  of  the  ship  and  cargo  depend,  in  these  extraor- 
dinary processes,  on  her  own  admissions;  (2)  rejected  the  rule  which  ab- 
solutely required,  as  a  condition  of  confiscation,  an  avowed  destination 
to  an  enemy  port;  (3)  adapted  and  extended  the  list  of  contraband  so 
as  to  include  anything  that  an  army  might  find  useful,  from  buttons  to 
quinine. 

His  first  innovation  only  a  lawyer,  trained  to  know  the  importance 
of  evidence  and  costs,  could  appreciate.  His  third  was  universally  re- 
jected. His  second — generally  repudiated  so  far  as  blockade  was  con- 
cerned— was  more  leniently  regarded  when  contraband  was  in  question. 
And  this  fatal  leniency  drove  home  the  wedge.  The  lenient  critics 
had  for  the  most  part  in  mind  the  ''absolute"  variety  of  contraband 
<mly.  Insisting  on  the  absolute  limitation  of  contraband  to  guns,  rifles, 
explosives  and  the  like,  they  were  not  very  much  concerned  if  such 
cargoes  were  cut  off  from  neutral  ports.  Unpractical  and  pedantic, 
they  conceded  the  points  that  captors  might  give  evidence,  and  that 
the  theoretical  "intention"  that  the  goods  should  ultimately  aid  the 
enemy  should  condemn.  They  sold  the  key  of  the  pass.  These  two 
practical  safeguards  (the  common  law  of  Europe  from  time  immemorial) 
once  thrown  away,  neutral  safety  had  been  bartered  for  nothing.  All 
that  remained  was  for  belligerents  to  insist  on  enlarging  the  list  of 
contraband  articles.  And  to  this  the  theorists  could  not  object.  For 
they  had  agreed  (1)  that  the  ''intention"  was  decisive;  and  (2)  that 
any  evidence  might  be  adduced  to  prove  it.  After  that  there  was  no 
sense  or  logic  in  saying  that  if  you  may  stop  bayonets  because  they 
are  meant  to  help  the  enemy,  you  may  not  stop  quinine  or  potatoes. 
The  very  raisan  d'6tre  of  the  former  rule  which  limited  the  cat^ory  of 
contraband  to  markedly  military  articles,  was  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
disputes  about  intention.  Once  it  was  admitted  that  disputes  about 
intention  were  precisely  what  it  was  the  business  of  a  prize  court  to 
try,  there  was  evidently  no  point  in  restricting  its  laudable  activities. 
A  prize  court  must  act  summarily,  or  it  does  injustice.    It  cannot  act 
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summarily  if  it  tries  cases  like  a  court  of  common  law.  But  if  it  has 
made  up  its  mind  to  abandon  its  functions  of  deciding  summarily  on 
the  ship's  own  evidence,  and  to  behave  like  a  court  of  nisi  prius,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  stop  short  in  its  novel  career.  Chief  Justice 
Chase  was  logical,  and  did  not  stop  short.  The  pedants  were  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  other  tribunals  would. 

But  for  a  long  time  no  occasion  arose.  The  French  proclamation 
declaring  rice  contraband  in  1885  was  never  acted  upon,  nor  accepted 
by  any  prize  court,  and  was  quoted  by  authors  only  as  a  strange  aberra- 
tion— a  sort  of  specimen  hung  up  for  admiration  in  a  moral  museum, 
like  a  white  blackbird.  Bismarck's  speech  to  an  inconvenient  deputa- 
tion of  merchants,  in  which  he  declined  to  quarrel  with  France  on  thdr 
account,  telling  them  that  the  exclusion  of  provisions  might  sometimes 
be  a  legitimate  means  of  warfare,  was  certainly  not  meant  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  of  contraband.  Probably  he  meant  no  more  than  this — 
that  by  proper  means  (e.  g.,  a  blockade)  provisions  could  be  excluded 
from  China  by  France,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  rely  on  any  natural 
and  immutable  right  to  import  them.  We  know  that  on  another  occa- 
sion the  Prince  flatly  declared  that  saltpetre  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
traband, since  it  was  incapable  of  direct  use  in  war,  and  needed  to  un- 
dergo a  process  of  manufacture.  In  the  South  African  War  of  1900  and 
in  the  Abyssinian-Italian  War  of  1896  the  question  of  transport  to  a 
neutral  port  did  arise.  In  both  cases  the  incriminated  cargo  was  re- 
stored or  compensation  paid.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  ancient  doc- 
trines were  maintaining  their  groimd.  Pillet  and  Despagnet-Bolck 
assert  them  no  less  than  Kleen  Hall  persisted  that  the  American  deci- 
sions would  probably  find  no  defenders  even  in  America. 

Then  came  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-5.  It  found  an  ignorant 
world,  which  had  forgotten  its  rights.  An  extended  list  of  contraband 
was  published  by  the  Russian  Admiralty.  Neutral  destinations  were 
disregarded.  Captors'  evidence  was  de  rigueur.  Neutral  ships  were 
destroyed. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  certainly  never  contemplated  this  last  be- 
havior. He  might  well  have  desired  to  keep  up  a  blockade  of  the  South- 
em  ports  by  the  expeditious  process  of  firing  on  everything  that  ap- 
proached.   But  neither  he  nor  Semmes  of  the  Alabama  harmed  a  neutral 
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ship  (except  for  resistance  to  visit).  Evidently,  neutral  trade  was  now 
in  a  parlous  case.  And  all  this  time  the  absolute  immunity  of  the  ene- 
my's own  goods  on  board  a  neutral  carrier  was  loudly  proclaimed  as 
an  axiom  of  international  intercourse! 

The  force  of  folly  could  no  further  go.  The  war  of  1914  saw  the  new 
pretensions  uncountered  and  even  approved.  The  Naval  Conference 
of  London  had  discussed  and  regulated  them.  It  had  even  given  an 
implicit  sanction  to  the  belligerent  claim  to  strew  the  high  seas  with 
engines  of  destruction.  The  weaker  Powers  had  been  excluded  from 
that  august  discussion,  in  which  the  only  thing  which  counted  was 
military  force.  Holland  and  Spain  were  there,  indeed,  but  they  did 
not  count. 

How  the  claim  to  appropriate  the  high  seas  as  a  mine-field  has  led 
to  the  claim  to  appropriate  them  as  a  ''military  zone"  into  which  the 
neutral  ship  ventures  at  its  peril:  how  the  claim  to  capture  grain  and 
ore  as  contraband  has  developed  into  the  claim  to  exclude  all  trade 
with  an  enemy  according  to  the  practice  of  the  sixteenth  century,  all 
this  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  The  old  questions  of 
1793  and  1807  are  revived  ahnost  in  their  original  form.^  The  enormities 
(and  they  are  many)  of  Germany  are  recounted  to  justify  retaliation 
upon  America,  Spain  and  Sweden.  A  freedom  from  judicial  subtleties 
is  claimed  which  might  have  satisfied  Brennus  or  Lynch,  Fouquier- 
Tinville  or  Bethmann-Hollweg. 

"Hard  cases  make  bad  law."  The  natural  sympathy  for  the  Allies, 
contending  for  all  that  peaceable  countries  and  small  countries  and  free 
countries  hold  sacred,  will  be  misplaced  if  it  ends  in  handing  over  the 
high  seas  as  the  sole  preserve  of  belligerents. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  new  conditions  of  commerce  render 
imperative  an  abandonment  of  the  old  and  established  rules. 

It  may  be  so.  If  it  be  so,  the  change  must  be  accepted  by  all,  and 
not  dictated  by  a  few.  It  must  be  so  definite  and  obvious  as  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  conmion  good  sense.    But  no  such  general  acceptance  can 

*  The  reader  of  modem  debates  on  "Tightening  the  Blockade"  will  be  amused  to 
read  in  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Debates,  the  speeches  of  4  February,  1807  which 
affoid  an  exact  parallel  to  them  of  today.  (Vol.  8,  col.  620.)  See  also  the  dd[>ate8 
of  1808-9,  8.  v.  "Orders  in  Council,"  ibid.,  Vols.  9,  10,  11, 12. 
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even  be  thought  to  exist  in  favor  of  the  abandonment  of  the  ancient 
principles  of  prize  law,  which  the  powerful  nations  would  be,  and  are, 
the  first  to  maintain  against  small  warring  communities.  And  the  fact 
is,  that  no  revolution  is  required.  The  stock  allegation  is  that  neutral 
trade  must  be  attacked  because  railway  transport  is  so  swift  and  easy. 
The  statement  will  not  bear  examination.  Railway  lines,  especially 
in  war  time,  are  apt  to  become  congested.  Much  of  the  delay  of  trans- 
port is  involved  in  loading  and  unloading  at  terminals,  and  in  the  delay 
of  waiting  for  dispatch.  Railways  are  not  a  magician's  rod.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  modem  belligerent  is  provided  by  science  with  a  far 
more  effective  means  of  interrupting  commerce  than  the  frigate  or 
brig  which  was  equally  dependent  with  her  prey  on  the  wind  and  the 
weather.  The  modem  cruiser  can  overhaul  anything.  Thus  the  neutral 
is  subject  to  a  control  of  a  stringency  of  which  the  casual  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  century  knew  nothing.  According  to  the  Naval 
Annual,  Great  Britain  possessed  in  1914  some  118  effective  cruisers 
(besides  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  ocean-going  and  other,  over  200  in 
number),  none  of  which  fell  below  19  knots  in  speed.  Sixteen  were  of 
29  knots.  Four  were  of  26  knots.  Twenty-four  were  of  26  knots.  Four 
were  of  24  knots.  Eighteen  were  of  23  knots.  Twelve  were  of  22  knots. 
Five  were  of  21  knots.  Sixteen  were  of  20  knots.  Nineteen  were  erf  19 
knots:  118  in  all. 

Whilst  of  the  world's  oceanic  shipping,  setting  aside  some  23  "fliers  " 
of  20  knots  and  over,  it  may  roughly  be  said  that  20,000  vessels  are  of 
10  knots  and  under,  2,000  of  from  10  to  12  knots,  200  of  from  12  to  19 
knots,  and  20  of  19  knots.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  ordinary  pas- 
senger and  cargo  liner  to  the  East  or  to  South  America  to  be  com- 
parable in  speed  to  the  few  exceptionally  fast  boats  which  ply  between 
Europe  and  New  York.  A  speed  of  15-17  knots  is  common  and  suf- 
ficient. There  is  therefore  scarcely  any  merchantman  which  is  not 
at  the  mercy  of  any  cruiser:  and  none  which  is  not  at  the  mercy  of 
many. 

Because  a  new  weapon,  like  the  submarine,  is  invented  which  cannot 
be  used  as  effectively  as  it  otherwise  might  without  disregarding  the 
accepted  rules  of  law — that  is  not  a  reason  for  discarding  those  rules. 
It  is  a  reason  for  discarding  the  weapon.    No  passing  advantage  can 
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compare  with  the  danger  of  encouraging  the  idea  that  the  law  of  nations 
is  a  toy  blown  about  by  every  blast  of  circumstance. 

What  18  really  a  novel  development,  explaining  (if  it  is  far  from  justi- 
fying) the  ^rt;raordinaiy  latitude  which  belligerents  are  assuming,  is 
the  recognition  that  has  been  accorded  to  the  shocking  practice  of  mine- 
laying  on  the  high  seas.  By  a  cool  process  of  assertion  the  military 
Powers  invested  this  abominable  outrage  on  humanity  with  a  color 
of  legality.  When  once  it  was  recognized  that  the  open  sea  could  be 
mined,  the  appropriation  of  the  open  sea — the  highway  of  neutrals — as 
a  monopoly  of  combatants  was  sure  to  follow.  It  is  impossible  to  allow 
waters  to  be  denied  to  the  British  fleet.  If  they  are  mined  by  an  enemy, 
they  must  be  cleared.  And  in  bringing  to  bear  the  necessary  powers  of 
clearance,  there  is  a  great  temptation,  to  say  the  least,  to  protect  the 
operations  by  counter-mine,  and  to  exclude  neutrals  from  the  wide 
areas  of  water  a£fected.  The  idea  of  a  ''zone  of  operations"  apparently 
took  its  rise  in  a  phrase  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  uttered  in  relation  to  a 
different  subject.  Interference  with  British  conmierce  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  might,  he  suggested,  be  fairly  restricted  to  the 
''zone  of  operations"  in  the  Far  East.  Russia,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  seized  the  Malacca  in  the  Red  Sea:  and  it  was  desired  to  place  some 
limitation  on  the  recurrence  of  these  incidents.  The  suggestion  of 
a  limited  zone  for  the  exercise  of  war  rights,  though  received  with 
much  favor  in  the  uninstructed  press,  the  Russian  declined  with 
thanks:  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  belligerent  will  resign  the  right 
to  stop  illicit  trade  at  its  source.  But  the  conception  of  a  ''military 
zone"  seems  to  have  appealed  to  those  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  naval  operations.  Without  acknowledgments  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe, the  principle  was  utilized  to  cover  a  declaration  warn- 
ing neutral  vessels  against  cruising,  in  order  to  obtain  information,  in 
the  zone  of  hostilities.  Now  a  vessel  which  cruises  about  in  order  to 
obtain  information  to  assist  the  enemy  is  doing  a  hostile  thing,  and 
is  clearly  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy  ship.  But  a  neutral  which 
chooses  to  visit  the  scene  of  hostilities  for  her  own  purposes — whether 
they  be  to  obtain  information  for  the  neutral  public,  or  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  private  curiosity,  is  using  her  strict  rights.  She  is  on  her  own 
ground,  and  no  admiral  has  any  right  to  treat  her  people  as  spies  or  to 
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exercise  any  authority  over  her,  other  than  to  send  her  in  for  adjudicar 
tion  in  a  proper  case  of  grave  suspicion  of  enemy  control. 

The  vague  suggestion,  for  which  Lord  Lansdowne  was  thus,  it  would 
seem,  responsible,  of  a  ''zone  of  operations/'  in  which  the  normal  rights 
of  neutrals  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  superseded  by  the  dictation 
of  belligerents,  was  a  novelty.  No  such  idea  was  known  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Throughout  its  course,  the  seas  were  free  to  all.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  twentieth,  in  its  humanitarian  fervor  of  progressive- 
ness,  to  concede  to  a  combatant  that  he  might  exercise  dominion  over 
the  high  seas. 

The  creation  of  "a  military  zone"  in  the  North  Sea,  announced  by 
the  British  Admiralty  in  early  October,  was  not  very  clearly  set 
forth. 

On  3d  October,  1914,  it  was  announced  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  that  the  German  poUcy  of  mine-laying,  combined  with  the 
German  submarine  activities,  made  it  "necessary"  for  the  Admiralty  to 
adopt  counter-measures.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  hazy  language  here 
exhibited,  but  we  are  sceptical  as  to  the  necessity  which  can  justify  the 
appropriation  of  the  North  Sea  by  any  combatant,  any  more  than  it 
could  justify  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  The  Admiralty,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  warn  ships  that  it  was  unsafe  to  cross  the  area  between  lat. 
51°  15'  N.  and  5V  40'  N.  and  long.  V  35'  E.  and  3°  E.— whilst  at  the 
same  time  not  encouraging  the  supposition  that  the  navigation  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  North  Sea  was  safe  anywhere. 

Essentially,  the  germ  of  a  paper  blockade  lay  in  this  announcement. 
For  if  a  belligerent  may  always  render  any  given  area  of  sea  unsafe  for 
neutrals,  he  can  obviously  effect  the  exclusion  therefrom  of  all  traffic. 
Ships  are  more  effectively  warned  off  by  the  threat  of  automatic  destruc- 
tion than  by  the  threat  of  capture  and  prize  litigation.  This  facilitation 
of  paper  blockades  was  pointed  out  several  years  ago  in  the  Rkvue  de 
Droit  International  as  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  detestable  new 
policy  of  submitting  to  the  validity  (under  circumstances  of  "  necessity  ") 
of  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes — a  violent  act  which  had  never  dis- 
graced the  most  arrogant  commander  until  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Unfortunately,  by  refraining  from  claiming  more  than  the 
mere  net  value  of  hull  and  freight  in  the  case  of  the  W.  P.  Frye,  sunk 
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by  a  Germaa  cruiser,  the  United  States  in  a  measure  encouraged  destruc- 
tion. They  claimed  nothing  in  respect  of  the  injury  done  to  all  American 
shipping  by  the  German  blow  at  its  security. 

For  the  moment,  matters  took  no  fresh  turn.  The  American  note  to 
Great  Britain,  presented  in  December,  1914,  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
the  delays  and  supposed  injustices  occasioned  by  our  enlarged  interpre- 
tation of  the  idea  of  contraband.  But  in  the  new  year  it  was  announced 
(27th  January)  that  the  German  Government  would,  as  from  1st  Febru- 
ary, take  over  the  whole  of  the  food  stocks  of  the  country.  This,  though 
alluded  to  by  a  legal  correspondent  of  The  Times  (London)  as  creating 
a  situation  unprecedented  in  international  law,  had  a  very  precise  anal- 
ogy in  the  measures  adopted  by  the  French  revolutionary  government 
in  1793.  De  Marten's  Causes  CH&res  devotes  a  whole  section  to  that 
affair.  It  is  universally  recognized  that  the  American  and  Danish 
protests  against  the  pretension  that  foodstuffs  became  contraband  be- 
cause the  government  had  taken  control  of  their  distribution,  were 
thoroughly  justified.  It  cannot  be  inferred  that  because  food  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  a  government  department,  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sarily destined  for  naval  or  military  use.  That  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don asserts  that  it  can  be  so  inferred,  only  demonstrates  the  fatuity  of 
that  instrument. 

But  it  was  announced  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  lay 
hold  of  the  new  German  declaration  (afterwards  explained  away)  in 
order  to  treat  cargoes  of  food  for  Germany  as  contraband.  This  sup- 
posed intention  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  German  Empire: 
the  direct  outcome  of  which  was  the  celebrated  declaration  of  4th  Febru- 
aiy.  It  is  proper  to  remember,  however,  that  before  that  declaration, 
a  raid  had  been  made  (on  30th  January)  by  German  submarines  on 
British  shipping  in  the  Irish  Sea  (the  Ben  Cruachany  Linda  Blanche 
and  KHoonn  being  sunk).  Simultaneously  with  a  cautiously  worded 
statement  issued  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  on  4th  February,  which 
confirmed  the  suspicions  of  those  who  believed  that  the  government 
proposed  to  invite  the  prize  court  to  treat  food  as  contraband  (while 
illogically  according  an  ostentatious  exemption  to  the  carriers),  the 
text  of  the  Berlin  declaration  was  reported  in  Amsterdam  {The  Times, 
5th  February).    It  was  justified  as  a  retaliation  upon  neutrals  for  their 
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failure  to  prevent  the  British  from  acting  on  their  enlarged  conceptions 
of  contraband. 

Its  terms  affected  to  proclaim  the  British  seas  a  ''war  area/'  in  which 
all  British  ships  would  be  sunk  at  sight,  and  in  which  no  neutral  ship 
iH>uId  therefore  reckon  on  safety  "on  account  of  the  uncertainties  of 
naval  war." 

Of  course,  as  a  blockade,  this  was  ridiculous.  It  was  hopelessly  in- 
effective. It  was  not  intended  as  a  proclamation  of  blockade;  but  as 
an  attempt  to  get  the  benefits  of  blockade  in  another  way.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  destruction  of  an  enemy's  merchant-ships  without 
trial  and  without  any  attempt  to  save  life,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
that  to  destroy  neutral  ships  in  this  manner  is  flatiy  illegal.  The  Dog- 
gerl^ank  case  between  EIngland  and  Russia  in  1905  shows  that  "acci- 
(iental  **  destruction  of  neutral  vessels  is  alwa^-s  and  everywhere  a  wrcMig 
for  which  onI>'  prompt  reparation  and  apology,  coupled  with  security 
agaii^t  repetition,  can  atone. 

The  British  repl>*  wa&to  interdict  all  trade  with  Germany:  and  it  was 
justified  on  the  ground  of  retaliation.  As  a  retaliation  against  an  in- 
defensible German  atrocity,  it  is  well  capable  of  bring  sustained.  But 
it  strikes  equaU>*  at  neutraK  who  are  entitled  by  the  law  of  nations  to 
continue  to  trade  with  Germany*.  We  have  no  rig^t  to  letafiate  upon 
them.  In  doing  ^\  we  commit  precisely  the  old  error  of  the  Oid»s  in 
CVHmoil  i>f  1807.  which  it  was  thought  had  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
burieil  mk^akes.  Xothing  did  us  more  harm,  for  less  cofresponcfing 
good«  than  the  pi^tension  in  1$07  to  tn»ftt  the  ocean  as  a  {Hnesenre,  and 
to  inteniicl  neutral  trade  al  our  pieasuiv.  It  created  the  legend  of  a 
^«4fish  Britain.  "  Illegality,"  sa^-^  a  w:iim  admiier  of  Britain  (Dr.  T.  A. 
Walker  of  Oambridge\  •'was  met  with  illegality."  A  sympathecie 
neutral  fike  America  was  driwn  into  non-intenxxir^  and  then  into  war. 
i\i  1 1th  Manrh.  191o.  the  Orvkr  in  Council  was  made.  It  was  not  pah- 
hsh^  until  the  lc4h  Mairh. 

The  tto^erxxK  Oivier  g«t?  t^vvod  even  the  Otders  ti  CoaneS  of  1S07. 
tor  it  thrv^wsi  upon  the  judil^^  of  the  cocrt  the  fuhifaneat  of  a  parrir 
l^^:k-al  functktt — the  decemurtasion  oc  w^:  i$  to  Iv  dooie  whh  the 
intervvpt^i  canp^^  or  i:^?  prvxv^is  The  vvcrt  has  aochix  lo  niie  ic 
The  wy;^Be  was  ina^xvc:    :&e  ;^r:r^  oc  whic^  the  izaxm:  Mcral  Ib 
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to  get  back  his  goods,  or  such  sum  as  they  may  have  been  disposed  f or^ 
over  his  head,  are  to  be  such  as  the  court  thinks  just.  Is  the  court  by 
penalties  to  discourage  such  voyages?  Is  it  by  penalties  to  discourage 
dilatoriness  or  recalcitrance  on  the  part  of  neutrals?  Is  it  to  treat  them 
more  favorably  according  to  the  greater  or  less  friendliness  of  their 
governments?  If  it  is  to  make  no  such  discriminations,  why  is  the 
latitude  left  to  it?  If  it  is  to  make  them,  why  is  such  a  duty  imposed 
on  a  judge  of  prize?  He  is  dragged  into  the  arena  of  state  policy,  when 
he  ought  to  sit  serene  above  it.  George  III  never  asked  Sir  W.  Scott 
to  pronounce  on  the  conduct  of  neutrals.  He  told  him  flatly  to  con- 
demn them  if  they  traded  with  France.  That  was  a  clear  proposition 
of  fact,  capable  of  precise  ascertainment:  in  short,  a  question  for  a 
judge.  Questions  of  how  to  deal  with  neutrals  in  one  or  another  set 
of  circumstances  are  questions,  not  for  a  court,  but  for  a  Cabinet. 

The  American  note  of  March  treated  the  measure  as  a  blockade, 
which  it  did  not  pretend  to  be  (though  the  British  Cabinet  now  seems 
inclined  to  justify  as  it  such),  and  hoped  that  it  would  be  kept  within 
the  accustomed  limits  of  blockade,  which  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  would.  The  United  States  Government  appeared  to  be  pleased  with 
the  unjudicial  latitude  entrusted  to  the  judge.  But  though  it  is  well 
to  leave  it  to  a  judge  to  apply  the  law  to  new  facts,  it  is  not  well  to 
leave  it  to  him  to  make  new  law  to  the  government's  piping. 

Mr.  Page,  the  American  Ambassador,  has  signalized  other  ambiguous 
features  of  the  Order.  What  is  meant  by  the  "produce"  of  Germany? 
Is  a  packet  of  dye,  made  in  Germany,  the  ''produce"  of  Germany  after 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  bona  fide  sale  and  actual  completed  deUvery 
to  an  Italian  firm,  and  is  then  exported  by  them  from  Italy?  What  is 
an  enemy  ''destination"?  an  immediate  definite  enemy  purchaser? — 
an  inmiediate  enemy  market? — or  a  possible  hypothetical  enemy  use? 
How  can  innocent  neutral  goods  be  "requisitioned" '  under  the  bare 
authority  of  an  Order  in  Council? 

No  one  can  say.  That  may  be  why  the  Government  have  left  such 
a  free  hand  to  the  judge.  Perhaps  he  is  expected  to  appraise  the  con- 
duet  of  neutrals  somewhat  as  he  apportions  the  degree  of  blame  in  a 
collision  case — and  to  find  them  conformably  with  the  directness  of 

'  Cf.  the  cases  of  the  ArUarea  and  the  Zamora,  31  Times  Law  Reports,  pp.  290,  513. 
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their  intercourse.  But  the  whole  diliquescent  proceeding,  afraid  of 
direct  and  plain  statement,  sheltering  itself  under  the  skirts  of  the  court, 
and  hiding  the  policy  of  the  statesman  behind  the  robe  of  the  judge,  is 
characteristic  of  our  age.  We  have  no  Castlereagh :  nor  even  a  Perceval. 
The  only  unambiguous  feature  of  the  Order  is  that  it  finally  abandons  all 
pretence  at  observing  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  "Eveiy 
merchant  vessel  ♦  ♦  ♦  carrying  goods  which  are  enemy  property, 
may  be  required  to  discharge  such  goods  in  a  British  or  allied  port.  Any 
goods  so  discharged  *  *  *  shall,  if  not  requisitioned  for  the  use  of 
His  Majesty,  be  restored  by  order  of  the  court,  upon  such  terms  as  the 
court  may  in  the  circumstances  deem  to  bejvM,  to  the  person  entitled  thereto.'' 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  court,  after  enemy  property  has  carefully 
been  brought  under  its  jurisdiction,  will  ''consider  it  just"  with  equal 
care  to  let  it  go  again.  If  the  provision  means  anything,  it  means  that 
enemy  goods  will  no  longer  be  safely  laden  on  a  neutral  ship.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be  requisitioned  or  sequestrated,  and  that  so  long 
as  the  war  lasts,  they  will  not  be  paid  for.  So  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
follows  the  Declaration  of  London  into  the  sphere  of  ancient  history 
and  the  neutral  flag  no  longer  "  covers"  enemy  property. 

Lord  Crewe's  declaration,  made  on  December  21,  1915,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Order  only  meant  that,  ''subject  to  the  accepted  principles  of 
international  law,  every  conceivable  effort  would  be  made  to  prevent 
goods  that  mattered  entering  or  leaving  Germany,"  and  that '' surely  no 
one  can  imagine  that  when  Mr.  Asquith  said  that  goods  of  all  kinds 
should  be  kept  out  of  Grermany,  he  meant  to  tear  to  ribbons  all  the 
accepted  rules  of  international  law,"  can  only  evoke  respectful  wonder. 
If  the  Order  was  only  meant  as  a  vigorous  affirmation  of  the  ordinaiy 
law,  it  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  be  so  interpreted. 

T.  Batt. 
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Although  the  development  of  international  law  has  tended  more  and 
more  to  confine  the  operations  of  war  to  such  as  are  directed  against  the 
armed  forces  of  the  belligerents  and  to  relieve  the  peaceful  population 
from  their  immediate  effects,  nevertheless  a  niunber  of  practices  em- 
plo3red  principally  for  the  piupose  of  bringing  economic  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  general  mass  of  enemy  non-combatants,  still  siu^ve  in  full 
vigor  and  are  weU  recognized  as  legitimate.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  this  class  of  operations  is  blockade.  The  end  of  blockade  is  to  cut  off 
trade  and  intercourse  with  specified  ports  or  with  a  specified  coast  line 
in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

There  have  been  a  few  expressions  to  the  effect  that  a  blockade  must 
be  limited  to  particular  ports.  This  doctrine  was  enunciated  by  Monroe 
in  1816  ^  and  by  Clayton  in  1849.^  It  is,  however,  a  principle  now 
unanimously  accepted  by  writers  on  international  law  that  a  blockade 
may  extend  to  an  entire  coast  line.'  The  Civil  War  blockade,  which 
affected  3000  miles  of  coast  and  the  legality  of  which  is  unquestioned, 
set  at  rest  whatever  doubt  there  was  upon  this  subject. 

The  fundamental  principle  governing  blockades  is  that  a  blockade  in 
order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective.  This  rule  was  formulated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  in  the  foUowing  language:  ''Blockades  in 
order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a 
force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  an  enemy."  It 
will  be  noticed  that  this  statement  is  somewhat  indefinite  and  that 
there  is  no  attempt  to  explain  in  detail  what  is  necessary  to  constitute 
"a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  an  enemy." 
This  question  has  given  rise  to  considerable  debate  and  has  resulted  in 

>  Monroe  to  de  Onis,  March  20,  1816,  Moore's  Dig.,  VU,  78^700. 

*  Clayton  to  Flennicken,  May  12,  1849,  Moore's  Dig.,  VU,  791-792. 

*  Woolfl^,  342;  Cahro,  V,  §§  2865-2867;  Ortolan,  BhgUs  intemtUumaUa  el  diplo- 
mUe  de  la  vner,  II,  332;  Hautefeuille,  Dee  droits  et  dee  deowte  dee  natione  nmUree  en 
kmp9  de  Guerre  Maritime,  II,  195;  Heffter,  341. 
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two  divergent  views, — one  known  as  the  Continental  and  the  other  as 
the  Anglo-American.  The  extreme  Continental  doctrine,  championed 
particularly  by  French  publicists,  requires  the  blockading  ships  to  be 
permanently  anchored  in  the  immediate  oflSng  of  the  ports  to  be  affected, 
and  the  distance  between  the  ships  to  be  such  as  to  subject  to  cross  fire 
any  vessel  attempting  to  pass  the  line  of  blockade/  Fauchille  goes 
still  further  and  advances  the  theory  that  a  blockade  is  not  really  ef- 
fective unless  the  stationary  squadron  is  supported  by  a  cruising  squad- 
ron for  the  purposes  of  warning  and  making  captures.^  The  doctrine 
that  a  blockading  force  must  be  a  stationary  and  not  a  cruising  squadron 
also  receives  some  support  in  the  expressions  of  American  statesmen  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  Thus  this  idea  is  espoused  by  Monroe.* 

The  Declaration  of  Paris,  however,  which  must  be  r^arded  as  the 
authoritative  enunciation  of  the  principles  of  international  law  govern- 
ing the  efficacy  of  blockades,  furnishes  no  foundation  for  the  so-called 
Continental  theory  that  a  blockade  is  not  effective  unless  maintained 
by  a  stationary  squadron  whose  ships  are  anchored  sufficiently  near 
each  other  to  subject  to  cross  fij*e  any  vessel  attempting  to  pass.  The 
Declaration  requires  merely  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access 
to  the  blockaded  coast.  What  constitutes  such  a  force  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case.  This  is  recognized  by  the  Declaration  of  London  of  1909,  which 
provides  in  Article  3  of  the  portion  of  the  Declaration  relating  to  block- 
ades, that  ''the  question  whether  a  blockade  is  effective  is  a  question 
of  fact."  Manifestly,  a  cruising  squadron  may  be  quite  as  efficient  in 
attaining  the  result  as  stationary  ships.  The  Continental  doctrine  thus 
forms  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.  This  fact  is  recognized  even  by  some  Continental 
writers.^ 

The  Anglo-American  view  is  to  the  effect  that  a  blockade  may  be 
maintained  by  cruisers.®   This  principle  is  sustained  by  the  practice  of 

•  HautefeuiUe,  II,  195.    See  HaU  (6th  ed.),  704-706. 
»  Du  Blocm  Maritime,  130-131. 

•  Moore's  Dig.,  VII,  789-790. 
'  Nys,  III,  181;  Ortolan,  332. 

•  Westlake,  II,  264-5;  HaU  (6th  ed.),  704-6;  Oppenheim  (2d  ed.),  II,  462;  The 
Olinde  Rodrigues  (1898),  174  U.  S.  510. 
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nations,  for  most  of  the  important  blockades  of  the  last  fifty  years  were 
so  enforced.  This  is  true  of  the  blockade  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Rus- 
sian Baltic  coast  in  the  Crimean  War;  of  the  blockade  of  the  Confeder- 
ate ports  by  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War;  of  the  blockade  by 
Denmark  of  the  coast  of  Prussia  in  1864;  of  the  Turkish  blockade  of  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  coast  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War;  of  the  blockade  of 
the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  coast  by  Chile  in  1880;  of  the  American  block- 
ade of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  the  Spanish-American  War;  and  of  the 
Japanese  blockade  of  Liaotung  peninsula  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

The  test  of  the  efficacy  of  a  blockade  is  whether  it  renders  it  dangerous 
for  vessels  to  attempt  to  enter  the  blockaded  port.'  The  instructions 
issued  by  the  American  Government  in  the  Spanish  War  to  its  naval 
commanders  express  this  test  in  the  following  language:  ''A  blockade  to 
be  binding  and  effective  must  be  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  to 
render  ingress  to  or  egress  from  the  port  dangerous.'^  ^  Woolsey  de- 
fines a  sufficient  force  as  such  as  ''will  involve  a  vessel  attempting  to 
pass  the  line  of  blockade  in  considerable  danger  of  being  taken."  ^^ 
Oppenheim  states  that  ''real  danger  of  capture  suffices,  whether  the 
danger  is  caused  by  cruising  or  anchored  men  of  war."  ^^ 

During  the  Civil  War  some  question  was  raised  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  blockade  of  the  coast  line  of  the  Confederate  States.  All  doubts 
on  this  subject  were,  however,  set  at  rest  in  a  communication  sent  by 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Earl  Russell,  to  the  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Lord  Lyons.  In  this  letter,  which  is  dated  Febru- 
ary 15,  1862,  Earl  RusseU  states:  ^' 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  however,  are  of  opinion  that,  assuming 
that  the  blockade  is  duly  notified,  and  also  that  a  number  of  ships  is 
stationed  and  remains  at  the  entrance  of  a  port,  sufficient  really  to  pre- 
vent access  to  it  or  to  create  an  evident  danger  of  entering  or  leaving  it, 
and  that  these  ships  do  not  voluntarily  permit  ingress  or  egress,  the  fact 
that  various  ships  may  have  successfully  escaped  through  it  will  not  of 
itself  prevent  the  blockade  from  being  an  effective  one  by  international 
law. 

*The  Olinde  RodriffueSf  supra. 

^^  Proclamations  and  Decrees  during  the  War  with  Spain,  85. 
>'  Page  343. 
"  II,  162. 

"  Parliamentary  Papers:  Papers  relating  to  the  Blockade  of  the  Ports  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  p.  119. 
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The  adequacy  of  the  force  to  maintAin  a  Uockade  being  alwajrs,  and 
ueec«W8arily«  a  matt^  oi  fact  and  evidence,  and  one  as  to  which  dlifferent 
opiiuoD^  may  be  entertained,  a  neutral  state  ought  to  exercise  the  great- 
i»t  cautkn  with  reference  to  the  disregard  of  a  de  fado  and  notified 
blockade:  and  ought  not  to  disregard  it,  except  when  it  entertains  a 
conviclioii*  which  is  shared  by  neutrals  graierally  having  an  interest  in 
the  matter  that  the  power  of  blockade  is  abused  by  a  state  either 
unable  to  institute  or  maintain  it,  or  unwilling,  from  some  motive  or 
^^her.  to  do  so. 

Another  point  involved  in  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  a  bloclcade 
IS  the  distance  of  the  blockading  squadron  from  the  blockaded  coast 
Here«  again,  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  silent,  for  it  merely  requires  the 
presence  of  a  squadron  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast 
of  the  enany,  and,  as  generally  construed,  the  fact  that  ingress  and 
egress  are  rendered  dangerous  constitutes  a  sufficient  comfdiance  with 
the  requirement.  While  the  writers  who  hold  to  the  so-called  Continmital 
view  claim  that  ships  should  be  stationed  in  the  immediate  <^Sng  of 
the  blockaded  ports,  the  Anglo-American  doctrine,  which  allows  Uock- 
ades  by  cruisers,  imposes  no  such  restriction.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Anglo-American  doctrine  is  justified  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  for 
the  presence  of  a  blockading  squadron  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  enemy's  coast  may  be  quite  as  effective  in  preventing  access  to  it, 
as  ships  anchored  or  cruising  vrithin  a  few  miles  from  the  littoral.  Nether 
are  the  interests  of  neutrals  in  any  way  jeopardized  by  a  Uockade 
carried  on  at  a  distance,  inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  the  Dedaraticm 
of  Paris,  which  was  made  in  the  interest  of  neutrals,  was  to  prevent 
''paper''  blockades.  So  long  as  there  is  a  cordon  of  ships  intercepting 
vessels  attempting  to  reach  the  blockaded  coast  from  any  quarter  what- 
soever, the  blockade  is  real,  and  not  fictitious,  and  the  distance  of  the 
blockading  squadron  from  the  enemy's  littoral  would  seem  to  be  im- 
material. This  theory  finds  strong  support  in  Hall,  who  writes  as  fol- 
lows:" 

Pro\ided  access  is  in  fact  interdicted,  the  distance  at  which  the  block- 
ading force  may  be  stationed  f nxn  the  closed  port  is  inunateriaL  Thus 
Buenos  Ayres  has  heeai  considered  to  be  effectually  blockaded  by  veasds 
stationed  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Montevideo;  and  during  the  Russian 
War  in  1854  the  blockade  oi  Riga  was  maintained  at  a  distance  of  (Hie 

>«Pkee  702. 
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hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  town  by  a  ship  in  the  Lyser  Ort,  a 
channel  three  miles  wide,  which  forms  the  only  navigable  entrance  to 
the  gulf. 

Modem  developments  in  naval  warfare  make  it  essential  that  a  block- 
ading squadron  be  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  shore.  The 
increased  range  of  coast  defense  guns,  the  use  of  controlled  and  contact 
mines,  the  perfection  of  the  submarine, — all  make  a  blockade  where  the 
ships  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  no  longer  possible.  To  so  limit 
blockades  would  be  equivalent  to  prohibiting  them  altogether.  As  such 
a  restriction  is  not  imposed  either  by  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris,  we  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  legality 
of  a  Uockade  is  in  nowise  affected  by  the  distance  between  the  enemy's 
littoral  and  the  cordon  of  blockading  ships. 

Assuming  an  effective  and  binding  blockade,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
inquire  what  acts  constitute  a  breach  subjecting  a  captured  vessel  or  its 
cargo  or  both  to  condemnation.  On  this  subject  also  there  are  two  di- 
vergent views, — ^the  Continental  and  the  Anglo-American.  The  Con- 
tinental writers  unanimously  uphold  the  theory  that  only  an  attempt  to 
pass  the  line  of  blockade  for  the  purpose  either  of  ingress  into  or  egress 
from  a  closed  port,  can  constitute  a  breach  of  blockade,  and  that  a  ship 
may  be  successfully  accused  of  violating  a  blockade  only  if  caught  in 
flagrante  ddido}^  On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  developed  by  the  British 
piiie  courts  is  to  the  effect  that  the  mere  sailing  for  a  closed  port  is  a 
vicdation  of  the  blockade  and  that  such  a  vessel  is  subject  to  capture  at 
any  time  after  its  departure.^*  The  theory  underlying  this  rule  is  that 
the  inception  of  a  voyage  with  an  intention  of  evading  a  blockade  is  a 
beginning  of  the  execution  of  the  intention.  The  principle  applied  by 
the  British  prise  courts  has  been  adopted  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
accepted  as  law  by  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  Civil  War.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  The  CircoMifmy^''  the  court  stated: 

»  Nys,  lU,  192;  Ortolan,  357;  Hautefaiille,  11, 221 ;  F.  de  Martens,  lU,  290;  Galvo, 
V,  f  2887;  Heffter,  347. 

»  The  Columbia  (1779),  1  C.  Rob.  154;  Tht  Vraw  Johanna  (1799),  2  C.  Rob.  109; 
Westbke,  U,  260;  HaU,  710;  Oppenheim  (2d  ed.),  II,  469;  HaUeck  (4th  ed.)i  H, 
22S^;  Phillimore  (3d  ed.),  HI,  488. 

"(1864),  2  WaU.  135,  151. 
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It  18  a  well  established  principle  of  prize  law  as  administered  by  tht 
courts,  both  of  the  United  Stat^  and  Great  Britain,  that  sailing  from  a 
neutral  port  with  intent  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  and  witii  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  blockade,  subjects  the  vessel  and,  in  most  cases, 
its  cargo,  to  capture  and  condemnation. 

This  rule  was  acted  upon  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Spanish  War.  The  Instnuiions  to  Blockading  Vessels  and  Cruisers 
provided  as  follows: " 

8.  The  liability  of  a  blockade  runner  to  capture  and  condemnation 
begins  and  terminates  with  her  voyage.  If  there  is  good  evidence  that 
she  sailed  with  intent  to  evade  the  blockade,  she  is  good  prize  from  the 
moment  she  appears  upon  the  high  seas.  Similarly,  if  she  has  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  a  blockaded  port  she  is  liable  to  capture  at  any  time 
before  she  reaches  her  home  port.  But  with  the  termination  of  the 
voyage  the  offense  ends. 

The  United  States  Naval  War  Code  of  1900  formulated  the  same 
principle  in  the  following  language:  ^* 

Art.  44.  The  liability  of  a  vessel  purposing  to  evade  a  blockade,  to 
capture  and  condemnation,  begins  with  her  departure  from  the  home 
port  and  lasts  until  her  return,  unless  in  the  meantime  the  blockade  of 
the  port  is  raised. 

An  amelioration  has  been  at  times  introduced  into  the  somewhat 
rigorous  Anglo-American  doctrine,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  blockaded 
port  is  distant  from  the  port  of  departure,  a  vessel  may  in  good  fwth 
sail  for  the  blockaded  port  on  the  expectation  of  finding  the  blockade 
lifted  by  the  time  it  arrives,  provided  its  intention  is  not  to  attempt  to 
enter  if  the  blockade  still  continues.  This  idea  was  adopted  by  Lord 
Stowell  in  the  case  of  The  Betsey,^  an  American  ship  which  had  sailed 
from  an  American  port  for  Amsterdam  during  the  British  blockade  of 
that  city  and  was  captured  on  the  way.  Lord  Stowell  held  that  as 
Americans  were  at  such  a  distance  from  Europe  they  might  send  their 
ships  conjecturally  upon  the  expectation  of  finding  the  blockade  broken 
up  when  they  arrived,  and  ordered  the  ship  restored.    In  view  oi  the 

>*  Proclamations  and  Decrees  during  the  War  with  Spain,  pp.  85  el  seq. 
1*  International  Law  Discussions,  1903,  p.  113.    This  code  was  withdrawn  in  Febru- 
ary, 1904. 

»  (1799),  1  C.  Rob.  332;  see,  also,  Oppenheim,  II,  469. 
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fact,  however,  that  modem  improvements  in  navigation  have  practically 
oUiterated  all  notions  of  distance,  this  exception  to  the  general  Anglo- 
American  doctrine  that  the  inception  of  a  voyage  for  a  blockaded  port 
subjects  the  vessel  to  capture  and  condenmation,  must  be  deemed 
obsolete. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  general  doctrine  is  that  it  fails  to  provide 
for  any  locus  penitentuB,  or  to  permit  vessels  to  saH  in  good  faith  with 
alternative  destinations.  This  fact  was  evidently  recognized  by  the 
American  authorities  during  the  Spanish  War,  for  the  Instructions  to 
Blockading  Vessels  and  Cruisers  contained  the  following  relaxation  of  the 
general  principle:  ^^ 

A  neutral  vessel  may  sail  in  good  faith  for  a  blockaded  port  with  an 
alternative  destination  to  be  decided  upon  by  information  as  to  the 
continuance  of  the  blockade  obtained  at  an  intermediate  port.  But,  in 
such  case,  she  is  not  allowed  to  continue  her  voyage  to  the  blockaded 
port  in  alleged  quest  of  information  as  to  the  status  of  the  blockade, 
but  she  must  obtain  it  and  decide  upon  her  course  before  she  arrives 
in  suspicious  vicinity;  and  if  the  blockade  has  been  formally  estab- 
lished with  due  notification,  any  doubt  as  to  the  good  faith  of  such  a 
proceeding  should  go  against  the  neutral  and  subject  her  to  seizure. 

This  modification  of  the  rule  was  also  enacted  in  the  United  States 
Naval  War  Code  of  1900." 

The  Declaration  of  London,  which  to  a  very  large  extent  represents  a 
cixnpromise  between  the  views  of  Continental  and  Anglo-American 
jurists,  has  attempted  to  discard  the  Anglo-American  rule  on  this  point 
and  to  give  effect  to  the  Continental  doctrine.  In  Article  17  of  the 
portion  of  the  Declaration  which  relates  to  blockades,  it  is  provided  that 
"neutral  vessels  may  not  be»  captured  for  breach  of  blockade  except 
within  the  area  of  operations  of  the  warships  detailed  to  render  the 
blockade  effective."  Article  20  is  to  the  effect  that  "a  vessel  which  has 
broken  the  blockade  outwards,  or  which  has  attempted  to  break  the 
blockade  inwards,  is  liable  to  capture  so  long  as  she  is  pursued  by  a  ship 
of  the  blockading  force.  If  the  pursuit  is  abandoned,  or  if  the  blockade 
is  raised,  her  capture  can  no  longer  be  effected."    Inasmuch,  however, 

SI  Proclamations  and  Decrees  during  the  War  with  Spain,  pp.  86  et  aeq. 
**  Intematioiial  Law  Discussions,  1903,  p.  113. 
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as  the  Declaration  has  not  been  accepted  as  binding  and  has  not  the 
status  of  law,  the  Anglo-American  doctrine  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, must  still  be  regarded  as  in  force  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this 
country. 

A  natural  development  of  this  principle  led  to  the  application  of  the 
so-called  doctrine  of  ''continuous  voyages"  to  blockade  running.  If  a 
ship  destined  for  a  closed  port  is  subject  to  capture  from  the  moment 
that  it  leaves  the  port  of  departure,  should  it  make  any  difference  as  to 
its  liability  to  capture  and  condemnation  that  it  is  to  stop  at  a  non- 
blockaded  port  on  the  way?  This  question  presented  itself  during  the 
Civil  War  and  was  answered  in  the  negative.  The  first  case  in  which  it 
came  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  that  of  The  Cir- 
cassian.^ The  controversy  involved  a  vessel  which  left  Bordeaux  for 
Havana,  intending  to  proceed  thence  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  then 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  It  was  captured  by  an  American  warship  on  the 
way  to  Havana.  The  court  held  that  the  vessel  was  subject  to  con- 
demnation. It  reasoned  that  sailing  for  a  blockaded  port  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  blockade  constituted  a  violation  of  the  blockade,  and  that 
an  intention  to  stop  at  an  intermediate  neutral  port  did  not  change  the 
character  of  the  voyage.  The  mere  fact  that  after  arriving  at  Havana 
the  ship  might  change  its  ultimate  destination  was  immaterial,  accord- 
ing to  the  court,  since  at  the  time  of  capture  its  ultimate  destination  was 
New  Orleans  and  in  that  fact  lay  the  gist  of  the  offense. 

The  question  again  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
The  Bermuday^^  which  was  a  ship  that  originally  left  Liverpool  for 
Bermuda  and  from  the  latter  point  proceeded  to  Nassau,  a  port  in  the 
Bahama  Islands.  From  Nassau  its  cargo  was  intended  to  run  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports.  The  transshipment  was  to  be  either 
by  the  Bermuda  or  by  some  other  vessel,  but  the  court  considered  that 
fact  immaterial.  The  vessel  was  captured  en  route  between  Bermuda  and 
Nassau.  It  was  held  that  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  the  blockaded 
port  was  a  single  voyage  and  that  consequently  the  vessel  became  sub- 
ject to  seizure  as  soon  as  it  left  the  territorial  waters  of  Great  Britain. 
The  ship  was,  therefore,  condemned. 

"  (1864),  2  Wall.  135. 
"  (1865),  3  Wall.  514. 
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Similariy,  the  case  of  The  Adda  ^^  involved  a  British  vessel  which 
sailed  for  Nassau,  and  was  intended  to  proceed  thence  to  Charleston, 
then  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  ship  was  captured  on  the  way  to  Nassau 
and  was  condemned. 

It  would  seem  that  in  essence  these  cases  did  not  evolve  a  new  doc- 
trine, but  merely  applied  a  weU-established  principle  to  a  new  state  of 
facts.  The  general  rule  was  weU-recognized,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a 
ship  destined  to  run  a  blockade  became  subject  to  capture  and  con- 
demnation as  soon  as  it  left  port  and  appeared  upon  the  high  seas. 
The  fact  that  the  ship  was  to  stop  at  a  non-blockaded  port  or  ports  on 
the  way  did  not  affect  the  situation.  The  entire  voyage  from  the  orig- 
inal point  of  departure  to  the  ultimate  destination  was  a  single,  con- 
tinuous voyage.  Consequently,  to  confine  the  general  rule  to  that  part 
of  the  voyage  which  extended  from  the  last  intermediate  port  to  the 
blockaded  port,  would  have  been  an  altogether  artificial  limitation  and 
not  justified  in  reason. 

A  somewhat  different  problem  presented  itself  in  the  case  of  The 
Springbok.^  The  Springbok  was  a  British  ship,  which  sailed  from  Great 
Britain  for  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas  and  was  captured  en  route  by  an 
American  cruiser.  The  voyage  for  Nassau  was  bona  fide  and  the  ship 
was  not  intended  to  proceed  further,  but  it  was  found  that  its  cargo  was 
to  be  transshipped  in  another  vessel  from  Nassau  to  some  Southern 
port  then  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  owners  of  the  ship  were  not  aware 
of  the  design  of  the  owners  of  the  cargo.  The  court  held  that  the  ship 
was  free  from  fault  and  should  consequently  be  restored,  but  that  the 
cargo  should  be  condemned.  This  decision  represents  an  extension  of 
the  general  principle  which  we  have  been  discussing.  Thus  far  the 
courts  had  held  that  a  ship  sailing  with  an  intention  of  ultimately  evading 
a  blockade  was  lawful  prize  as  soon  as  it  left  its  original  port  of  depart- 
ure. In  the  Springbok  case  the  court  applied  the  same  rule  to  cargo,  and 
held  that  cargo  which  was  shipped  with  an  intention  of  ultimately  at- 
tempting to  bring  it  into  a  blockaded  port  was  subject  to  seizure  as  soon 
as  it  left  the  original  point  of  shipment,  even  though  it  was  to  be  trans- 
shipped at  an  intermediate  port  and  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  found 

»  (1867),  6  WaU.  266. 
»  (1866),  5  WaU.  1. 
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at  the  time  of  capture  was  not  the  one  which  was  to  attempt  to  cany  it 
into  the  blockaded  port. 

The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  ''continuous  voyages"  to  the  law 
of  blockade  met  with  severe  criticism  at  the  hands  not  only  of  Ckmtiiiental 
savants,  but  also  of  some  British  writers.^  The  British  Government, 
however,  acquiesced  in  it  and  recognized  it  as  correct.  Consequently, 
since  the  principles  of  international  law  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  i»ao- 
tice  of  nations  rather  than  from  the  writings  of  theorists,  where  the  two 
are  at  variance,  the  rule  of  ''continuous  voyages"  as  applied  in  the 
Civil  War  must  be  r^arded  as  part  of  the  Anglo-American  law  of 
blockade.* 

If,  however,  the  Declaration  of  London  should  ever  be  adopted,  this 
principle  would  cease  to  exist,  for  Article  19  provides  that  '^  whatever 
may  be  the  ulterior  destination  of  a  vessel  or  of  her  cargo,  she  cannot  be 
captured  for  breach  of  blockade,  if,  at  the  moment  she  is  on  her  way  to  a 
non-blockaded  port."  This  statement  seems  almost  superfluous,  since 
other  provisions  of  the  Declaration  in  effect  adopt  the  Continental 
doctrine  that  a  breach  of  blockade  can  consist  only  of  an  attempt  to 
pass  the  line  of  blockade. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  foregoing  cases  is  that  in 
each  instance  the  vessel  or  the  cargo  in  question  was  destined  ultimately 
to  attempt  to  reach  a  closed  port  from  the  sea  by  means  of  passing  the 
line  of  blockade.  An  entirely  different  situation  presents  itself,  if  there 
is  to  be  no  attempt  to  break  the  maritime  blockade,  but  the  goods  are  to 
be  unloaded  at  a  neutral  port  and  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  blockaded 
port  from  the  interior  by  means  of  transportation  by  land,  canal,  or 
river.  Where  a  port  is  blockaded  from  the  sea  only,  it  is  no  offense  from 
the  standpoint  of  international  law  to  bring  into  it  goods  by  land.  It 
follows,  then,  that  no  offense  is  committed  by  shipping  goods  by  sea 
to  a  neutral  port  with  the  intention  of  transhipping  them  to  a  blockaded 
port  in  such  manner  as  to  reach  the  destination  by  land,  without  break- 
ing the  blockade. 

This  question  was  presented  for  adjudication  to  Lord  Stowell  in  the 

"  Fauchille,  Du  Blocus  Maritime,  337;  F.  de  Martens,  III,  290;  Phillimore  (3d 
ed.),  Ill,  490;  HaU,  711;  Oppenheim,  II,  470. 
"Oppenheim,  II,  470;  Woolsey,  356. 
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case  of  The  SteriJ^  The  ship's  cargo  was  seized  by  a  British  warsliip 
and  was  brought  before  the  prize  court  and  sought  to  be  condemned  on 
the  ground  that  the  blockade  of  Amsterdam  had  been  violated  in  ship- 
{Hng  it.  It  appeared  that  during  the  British  blockade  of  that  port  the 
goods  were  sent  from  Amsterdam  to  Emden  by  inland  navigation  and 
were  there  transshipped  to  London  on  the  Siert.  Lord  Stowell  ruled  that 
since  the  blockade  of  Amsterdam  was  purely  maritime  and  did  not 
affect  interior  navigation,  no  breach  of  blockade  took  place  when  the 
goods  were  shipped  from  Amsterdam,  and  ordered  the  cargo  restored. 

In  the  case  of  The  Jonge  Pieter,^  which  was  also  decided  by  Lord  Stow- 
ell, the  situation  was  reversed.  The  ship  was  carrying  goods  to  Emden 
which  it  was  intended  to  transport  thence  to  Amsterdam  by  interior 
navigation,  Amsterdam  being  blockaded  from  the  sea  by  Great  Britain. 
Although  the  decision  turned  upon  another  point,  Lord  Stowell,  in  the 
course  of  his  opinion,  made  the  following  statement  regarding  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion: 

The  blockade  of  Amsterdam  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  a  partial 
blockade,  a  blockade  by  the  sea;  and  if  the  goods  were  going  to  Eknden, 
with  an  ulterior  destination  by  land  to  Amsterdam,  or  by  an  interior  canal 
navigation,  it  is  not  according  to  my  conception,  a  breach  of  the  block- 
ade. 

This  problem  attained  considerable  importance  during  the  Civil  War. 
For  the  purpose  of  evading  the  blockade  of  their  coast,  the  government 
and  inhabitants  of  the  Confederate  States  frequently  imported  goods  via 
the  Mexican  port  of  Matamoras  and  then  transshipped  them  overland 
into  Texas.  The  trade  of  Matamoras  flourished  as  it  never  had  before 
or  since.  The  Peterhoff,^^  a  British  ship,  carrying  a  cargo  to  Matamoras 
which  was  intended  to  be  transshipped  to  the  Confederate  States,  was 
captured  en  route  to  that  port  and  brought  before  a  prize  court.  When 
the  case  came  up  on  appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court,  that  tribunal 
held  that  while  so  much  of  the  cargo  as  was  contraband  should  naturally 
be  condeomed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law  governing  the 
disposition  of  contraband,  the  remaind^  should  be  restored,  since  it 

»(1801),  4  C.  Rob.  S5. 
••  (1801),  4  C.  Rob.  79. 
"  (1866),  5  WaU.  28. 
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was  to  reach  its  ultimate  destination  by  inland  navigation  and  hence 
without  violating  the  blockade. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  British  and  American  courts  upon  this 
question  has  been  approved  by  writers  on  international  law."  Thus 
Phillimoresays: 

But  a  blockade  of  a  port  is  not  violated  by  shipments  forwarded  by 
inland  navigation  from  that  port  to  an  unblockaded  port. 

Again: 

The  carriage  of  goods  through  the  medium  of  interior  communica- 
tion from  a  blockaded  port  to  a  neutral  port,  is  no  breach  of  a  purely 
maritime  blockade,  and  goods  so  transmitted  cannot  be  seized  on  their 
passage  from  the  neutral  port  to  a  lawful  port,  by  reason  of  their  having 
so,  as  they  certainly  have,  defeated  the  object  of  the  blockade. 

This  doctrine  is  only  a  corollary  of  the  requirements  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  and  any  other  rule  would  undermine  the  fundamental  principle 
that  a  blockade  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective,  and  would 
permit  blockades  that  are  partially  fictitious.  A  blockade  is  binding 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  properly  effective.  Thus  a  blockade 
enforced  as  to  only  a  part  of  the  enemy's  coast  line  is  binding  on  neutrals 
only  as  to  that  part,  and  neutral  trade  with  others  of  the  enemy  ports 
may  not  be  interfered  with  or  interrupted.  Similarly,  since  ordinarily 
a  blockade  is  purely  maritime,  overland  trade  with  a  blockaded  port  is 
lawful.  A  fortiori,  it  is  legitimate  to  ship  goods  by  sea  to  a  neutral  port 
with  the  intention  of  transshipping  them  by  land  to  a  blockaded  port. 
If  such  trade  could  be  interfered  with,  it  would  mean  that  by  maintain^ 
ing  an  efficient  maritime  blockade  of  enemy  ports,  the  beUigerent  would 
be  permitted  to  impose  upon  neutrals  a  paper  or  a  fictitious  blockade 
as  to  overland  trade  with  such  ports.  This  would,  in  part  at  least, 
bring  us  back  to  the  state  of  affairs  which  the  Declaration  of  Paris  sought 
definitively  to  terminate. 

Alexander  Holtzopf. 

"  HaUeck  (4th  ed.),  II,  221;  Phillimore  (3d  ed.),  Ill,  488,  605;  Calvo,  V,  §  2903; 
WheatoD  (4th  ed.)i  703. 


THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE   UNITED   STATES  AND 

PORTO  RICO* 

(Past,  Present  and  Future) 
Part  II 

1.   THE  LEQALITT   OF  THE   ACQUISITION 

The  question  relative  to  the  legality  of  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico 
by  the  United  States  involves  the  consideration  of  two  different  proposi- 
tions: (1)  the  right  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  to  acquire  territory 
generally;  and  (2)  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  that 
right  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Looking  at  the 
question  from  this  point  of  view,  the  legality  of  the  acquisition  may  be 
considered  under  two  different  aspects:  (a)  the  external  or  international, 
and  (b)  the  internal  or  constitutional.  Each  of  these  two  aspects  of  the 
question  requires,  of  course,  a  separate  study  if  not  a  complete  and 
exhaustive  discussion.  We  shall  therefore  examine  them  in  their  order, 
idthough  to  such  extent  only  as  the  peculiar  character  and  limitations  of 
this  article  wiU  permit. 

(o)  The  Intemaiional  Aspect 

Juridically  speaking,  the  discussion  of  the  external  or  international 
aspect  of  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  must  be  based  upon  the  principles 
of  public  international  law  as  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  so-called 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  their  mutual  relations  for  their  reciprocal 
benefit  and  the  preservation  of  peace,  as  far  as  possible,  among  them- 
selves. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the 
nature  of  the  title  upon  which  the  United  States  bases  its  claim  to  Porto 
Rico.  This  point  becomes  of  special  importance  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  beautiful  island  of  the  Caribbean  has  often  been  spoken  of,  either 

*  Continued  from  the  October,  1015,  number,  page  883. 
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expressly  or  by  implication,  even  by  high  authority,  as  conquered  ter- 
ritory, just  as  if  the  acquisition  of  it  by  the  United  States  was  legally 
founded  upon  a  complete  conquest.  But  this  is  not  so.  As  akeady 
shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  the  United  States  came  into  military 
possession  of  Porto  Rico  by  a  combination  of  actual  military  operations 
and  by  consent  of  Spain  as  the  result  of  a  truce  of  war  looking  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace.^  The  consent  of  the  native  population 
of  Porto  Rico  was  of  course  given  or  necessarily  implied  in  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  American  forces  by  the  people.^  All  this  in  law  did  not 
amount  to  a  complete  conquest;  it  was  merely  military  occupation. 
Military  occupation  is  only  a  belligerent  act  which  does  not  involve  the 
substitution  of  the  legitimate  sovereign.  ^^  A  conquest,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  acquisition  of  complete  sovereignty  over  a  country  by  mere 
force  of  arms.  Professor  Hershey,  in  his  very  valuable  work  on  the 
Ek»entials  of  International  Public  Law,^  defines  a  complete  conquest  as 
"the  incorporation  of  foreign  territory,  i.  e.,  its  complete  and  permanent 
subjection  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  conquering  or  occupjdng 
state,  after  its  subjugation  by  armed  forces.  This  incorporation  must  be 
shown  by  some  act  showing  intention  (such  as  a  decree  of  annexation) 
and  ability  to  maintain  permanent  possession."  Disregarding  entirely 
as  irrelevant  all  problematical  considerations  as  to  the  relative  possi- 
bilities or  probabilities  of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  respect  to  the 
Porto  Rican  campaign,  and  adhering  strictly  to  the  facts  and  law  of  the 
case,  it  would  seem,  therefore,  improper  to  refer  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
island  as  a  mere  conquest. 

^  This  Journal,  Vol.  9,  pages  887  et  acq. 

« Ihid.,  page  890. 

^  La  occupation  est  HmplemerU  un  Hat  defait  qui  produit  Us  consequences  d^un  cas  de 
force  majeure;  Voccupant  n*est  pas  subeiUtii  en  droit  au  gauvemement  Ugal.  French 
Manud  de  droit  international  pour  lea  officiera  de  VamUe  de  ierre,  page  93,  quoted  by 
Westlake,  International  Law,  II,  page  95,  note  3.  Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  was  no  distinction,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  between  a 
mere  occupation  and  a  complete  conquest.  It  was  first  made  by  Vattd  (liv.  Ill, 
§  197),  but  the  full  consequences  of  this  distinction  were  not  drawn  before  the  ap* 
pearance  of  Heffter's  (§131)  remarkable  work  in  1844.  Hershey,  Essentials  of 
International  Public  Law,  page  408,  note.  The  Santa  Anna,  Bklewads,  180.  See 
Oppenheim,  Vol.  I,  Sec.  236  and  Vol.  II,  Sec.  264. 

»Sec.  171. 
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As  a  matter  of  law,  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico  is 
founded  exclusively  upon  the  cession  stipulated  in  Article  II  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  heretofore  mentioned :  "  Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States 
the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty 
in  the  West  Indies.    ♦    ♦    ♦"" 

As  a  matter  of  history,  perhaps,  the  cession  may  have  been  forced  from 
Spain  by  the  "inflexibility  of  the  demand"  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  pleased  to  characterize  it.^^ 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  of  no  consequence  under  international  law, 
according  to  which  Spain,  under  the  circumstance,  was  at  liberty  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  demand  of  the  United  States.  In  point  of  fact  it 
probably  would  have  been  of  no  avail  to  her  to  reject  it  owing  to  her 
inability  to  oppose  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  But  this 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  acquisition,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  legal  fiction  that  all  cessions  of  territory  from  one  nation  to 
another  are  voluntary,  whether  brought  about  by  armed  coercion  at  the 
close  of  a  war  or  by  more  ethical  means  during  normal  times  of  peace.^ 

Moreover,  as  to  the  ethical  aspect  of  it,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  purpose  of  that  "inflexibility"  was  not  exactly  to  obtain  by  force  a 
rich  gift  from  Spain  simply  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  United  Staters. 
This  would  have  characterized  the  acquisition  as  a  mere  spoil  of  war. 
As  we  have  already  suggested,^^  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cession 
of  Porto  Rico  was  demanded  mainly  in  response  to  the  clamor  of  the 
American  people  for  the  total  expulsion  of  Spain  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  for  the  liberation  of  the  Porto  Rican  people  from  Span- 
ish domination. 

Beyond  that,  the  whole  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  finds 
its  logical  explanation  in  the  peculiar  psychology  of  war  and  its  deriva- 
tive phenomena.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  after  a  success- 
ful war,  where  the  victor  is  in  a  position  to  impose  conditions  upon  the 
vanquished  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  those  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment are  altogether  too  often  carried  away  by  the  unfortunate  inter- 

*"  Thifl  JouBNAL,  Vol.  9,  pp.  906-007. 

"  Ibid.,  page  897. 

*■  Hershey,  op.  cU.,  Sec.  174. 

^  This  Journal,  Vol.  9,  pp.  896-897. 
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national  practice  of  asking  territorial  compensations  for  the  losses  and 
expenses  incident  to  the  war,  under  such  delusions  as  ''assuming  our  real 
position  in  the  world,"  "our  plain  duty,"  "fate,"  "manifest  destiny," 
and  other  high  sounding  expressions  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  which  in  the 
last  analysis  are  not  always  inspired  in  the  most  perfect  wisdom,  de- 
liberation and  prudence.  It  is  thus  that  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
there  is  no  solution  of  continuity  between  the  purpose  of  the  war  and  the 
cession  of  Porto  Bico  by  Spain  to  the  United  States.  And  yet,  if  Spain 
had  emphatically  refused  to  cede  Porto  Rico  and  insisted  that  its  fate 
should  follow  that  of  Cuba,  the  attitude  of  President  McKinley  might 
have  been  entirely  different.  Then  he  would  have  been  confronted  with 
the  peculiar  alternative  of  abandoning  the  "inflexibility"  of  his  demand 
for  an  absolute  cession  of  Porto  Rico  as  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of 
the  war,  or  asking  the  people  to  abandon  the  great  principle  involved  in 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  April  19,  1898,  and  continue  the  war 
for  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  few  square  miles  of  noncontiguous  and 
entirely  alien  territory,  and  in  that  case  the  people  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  purpose  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
was  a  purpose  of  liberation  of  oppressed  peoples  or  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  United  States. 

If  the  former  had  been  the  decision,  it  would  have  been  enough  that 
the  fate  of  Porto  Rico  should  follow  that  of  Cuba.  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  stipulate  in  the  treaty  of  peace  that  Spain  should  relinquish 
all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Porto  Rico,  and  that  as  the 
island  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  United  States,  the  United  States  should, 
so  long  as  such  occupation  should  last,  assume  and  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions that  might  under  international  law  result  from  the  fact  of  its 
occupation,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  This  stipulation 
would  have  eliminated  Spain  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  at  the 
same  time  would  have  given  freedom  of  action  to  the  United  States  in 
Porto  Rico,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  it 
according  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  situation,  clear  from  all 
constitutional  entanglements,  until  the  United  States  should  judge  it 
advisable  and  proper  to  turn  over  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  to  the 
Porto  Ricans,  as  an  independent  government;  or,  if  it  were  thought 
feasible  and  prudent  from  the  American  point  of  view,  to  formally  annex 
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the  island,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Porto  Rican  people,  as  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  United  States,  either  as  an  organized  territory,  to 
be  later  admitted  to  complete  statehood,  or  as  a  state  of  the  Union. 

As  to  the  other  alternative,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  American 
conceptions  of  international  ethics  and  right  would  never  have  sanc- 
tioned it. 

Of  course,  there  was  present  the  possibility  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
war,  and  Spain  perhaps  did  not  care  to  risk  the  consequences  of  it; 
perhaps  she  thought  it  was  useless  to  try,  perhaps  she  did  not  care,  or 
perhaps  it  may  have  appeared  all  the  same  to  her.  But  none  of  these 
things  affect  the  legality  of  the  acquisition  under  international  law;  they 
are  merely  questions  of  historical  conjecture  and  nothing  more. 

As  to  the  cession  itself,  it  may  be  said  that,  whatever  ethical  or  political 
reasons  may  exist  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations 
that  territory  of  any  description,  whether  populated  ^^  or  not,  or  wher- 
ever situated,**  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  transfer  from  one  state  to 
another,  whether  as  the  result  of  a  public  war,  by  treaty  of  peace,  or  by 
sale,  exchange,  gift,  etc.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  also  that  the 
ordinary  rules  governing  the  transfer  of  private  rights  and  property,  with 
aome  very  important  exceptions,  are  quite  applicable  here.  Of  course,  as 
observed  by  Rivier,^^  the  sovereignty  over  a  territory  and  its  inhabitants 
gives  to  the  act  of  cession  a  peculiar  character  and  greater  importance 
than  that  which  is  attributed  to  a  mere  transfer  of  a  piece  of  land. 
As  an  act  of  cession,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  equivalent  to  a  deed  of 
conveyance,*  by  which  the  grantor,  Spain,  ceded  to  the  grantee,  the 

**  The  cession  of  populated  territory  would  seem  to  demand  as  an  act  of  fairness 
and  justice,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  towards  the  new  sovereign 
should  be  consulted  by  means  of  what  has  been  called  a  plebiscite.  This  practice, 
however,  has  not  been  adopted  as  a  principle  of  international  law  and  probably  will 
never  be,  at  least  in  respect  to  those  cessions  which  are  founded  merely  upon  force. 
Hall,  International  Law,  page  47;  See  Rivier,  supra,  Tome  II,  page  439. 

"  In  America  the  Monroe  Doctrine  stands  as  a  formidable  protest  against  this  well 
settled  principle  of  international  law. 

•^  Prindpes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  Tome  I,  page  197. 

■*  A  treaty  of  cession  is  a  deed  of  the  ceded  territory  by  the  sovereign  grantor. 
J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis'  Rules  for  the  Construction  of  Treaties,  quoted  by  Butler  in 
his  admirable  work  entitled  Treaty  Making  Power  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  145-148,  rule  X. 
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United  States,  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  then  under 
Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  etc. 

Just  as  in  public  law  it  is  one  of  the  principal  rules  affecting  the  trans- 
fer of  property  that  the  parties  shall  be  legally  competent  to  effect  it, 
so  it  is  also  a  rule  of  international  law  that  the  parties  that  intervene  in  a 
cession  of  territory  shall  be  legally  competent,  that  is  to  say,  sovereign 
and  independent  states,  which  alone  gives  them  the  required  authority 
to  cede  or  acquire  territory  in  an  international  sense.^^ 

As  an  independent  and  sovereign  nation,  the  United  States  has,  as  any 
other,  the  right  to  acquire  territory  by  any  and  all  the  methods  known  to 
and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  such  as  by  discovery,  conquest  or 
treaty.  This  right,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  it,  is  possessed  and  can  be 
exercised  by  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  it  is  possessed  and  can  be  exercised  by  every  other 
independent  and  sovereign  Power,  as  a  general  attribute  of  sovereignty 
belonging  to  all  sovereign  and  independent  states.^  As  above  suggested, 
the  Constitution  might  or  might  not  restrict  or  altogether  deny  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  power  to  exercise  this  right  of  sovereignty;  but 
that  would  not  affect  the  right  itself  to  acquire  territory,  which  apper- 
tains to  the  United  States  in  its  capacity  of  a  sovereign  and  independent 
state.*^   Spain,  on  the  other  band,  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation 

••  "The  right  of  sovereign  Powers  to  cede  territory  to,  and  to  acquire  territory 
from,  other  sovereign  Powers,  with  the  accompanying  transfer  of  sovereignty  there- 
over, is  one  of  the  elementary  principles  of  international  law.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  the  contracting  Powers  should  be  fully  sovereign  in  order  to  act  either  as  trans- 
ferer or  transferee/'  Butler's  Treaty  Making  Power  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I, 
oec.  40. 

•0  Jones  V.  United  States,  137  U.  S.  202,  by  Gray,  J.  See  Butler's  Treaty  Making 
Power  of  the  United  States,  Sec.  32,  at  page  59. 

•^"It  may  be  laid  down,"  says  Pomeroy  (International  Law,  Sec.  116,  Wool- 
sey's  ed.),  "as  an  universal  doctrine  of  the  international  law,  that  every  sovereign 
independent  state  may  transfer  or  acquire  territorial  possessions.  I  say  this  is  a 
doctrine  of  the  international  law,  which  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  internal 
organisation  of  countries,  and  the  powers  committed  to  governments,  or  to  any  other 
department  thereof.  Whether,  therefore,  any  particular  nation  may  transfer  its 
territory  or  acquire  territory  from  another  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  examining 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  the  functions  and  capacities  conferred  upon  its  mien.* 
Thb  belongs  entirely  to  public  and  not  to  international  law." 
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also,  had  the  right  to  cede  any  part  of  her  territory,  and  so  could,  under 
the  law  of  nations,  cede  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States,  provided  she 
had  a  good  title  to  convey,  whether  as  legitimate  compensation  for  the 
losses  and  expenses  of  the  United  States  incident  to  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  or  merely  as  a  forced  gift  to  prevent  the  prolongation  of  that 
war.** 

Considering  the  treaty  itself,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  properly  drawn 
and  executed  according  to  the  customary  practice  of  nations,  and  as  the 
United  States  was  already  in  actual  and  complete  possession  of  the 
island  since  the  retirement  of  the  Spanish  troops,  there  was  nothing  that 
either  country  could  do  in  order  to  make  the  transfer  more  effective. 

The  legality  of  the  acquiation,  however,  also  depends  upon  whether 
Spain  had  any  title  to  convey  to  the  United  States  and  whether  the 
United  States  had  not  estopped  itself  by  the  declarations  contained  in 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  April  19,  1898,  to  assert  any  right  of 
sovereignty  over  or  title  to  Porto  Rico  derived  from  Spain. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  this  proposition,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  univer- 
sal principle  of  law,  whether  public  or  international  law,  that  in  every 
cession  or  grant,  whether  of  a  compact  territory  of  about  3,500  square 
miles  or  a  small  tract  of  land  of  merely  a  few  acres  in  extent,  the  grantee 
or  cessionary  takes  exactly  the  same  title  which  the  cedent  or  grantor  had 
at  the  time  of  making  such  a  cession  or  grant.  The  grantee,  to  repeat  a 
homely  expression  commonly  used  by  the  courts,  stands  in  the  shoes  of 
the  grantor;  he  succeeds  him  in  his  rights.  This  principle  is  so  well 
settled  and  recognized,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  any  authority  in 
its  support. 

In  regard  to  it,  however,  it  b  enough  to  say,  at  least,  as  a  legal  proposi- 
tion, that  Spain  became  entitled  to  Porto  Rico  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  that  she  had  become  entitled  to  all  her  possessions  in  America, 
namely,  through  discovery  and  conquest.    In  point  of  discovery  Porto 

^  In  ord»  to  satisfy  constitutional  requirements,  the  Spanish  Cortes  passed  a  law 
authorising  the  government  to  relinquish  all  rights  of  sovereignty  over  and  to  cede 
territories  in  the  provinces  and  possessions  beyond  the  seas,  in  conformity  with  the 
preliminaries  of  peace.  This  law  was  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain 
on  Sept.  16, 1S96.  For  the  Spanish  text  of  this  law  and  the  melancholy  preamble  of  it 
sabmitted  by  the  entire  Cabinet  of  Sefior  Sagasta,  see  Olivart,  CoUcci&n  de  lo$  tratados, 
conveniaa  y  documenioa  naciondUst  etc.,  Vol.  XII,  pages  455-456. 
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as  the  Declaration  has  not  been  accepted  as  binding  and  has  not  the 
status  of  law,  the  Anglo-American  doctrine  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, must  still  be  regarded  as  in  force  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this 
country. 

A  natural  development  of  this  principle  led  to  the  application  of  the 
so-called  doctrine  of  ''continuous  voyages"  to  blockade  running.  If  a 
ship  destined  for  a  closed  port  is  subject  to  capture  from  the  moment 
that  it  leaves  the  port  of  departure,  should  it  make  any  difference  as  to 
its  liability  to  capture  and  condemnation  that  it  is  to  stop  at  a  non- 
blockaded  port  on  the  way?  This  question  presented  itself  during  the 
Civil  War  and  was  answered  in  the  negative.  The  first  case  in  which  it 
came  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  that  of  The  Cir- 
cassian.^ The  controversy  involved  a  vessel  which  left  Bordeaux  for 
Havana,  intending  to  proceed  thence  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  then 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  It  was  captured  by  an  American  warship  on  the 
way  to  Havana.  The  court  held  that  the  vessel  was  subject  to  con- 
demnation. It  reasoned  that  sailing  for  a  blockaded  port  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  blockade  constituted  a  violation  of  the  blockade,  and  that 
an  intention  to  stop  at  an  intermediate  neutral  port  did  not  change  the 
character  of  the  voyage.  The  mere  fact  that  after  arriving  at  Havana 
the  ship  might  change  its  ultimate  destination  was  immaterial,  accord- 
ing to  the  court,  since  at  the  time  of  capture  its  ultimate  destination  was 
New  Orleans  and  in  that  fact  lay  the  gist  of  the  offense. 

The  question  again  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
The  Bermuday^^  which  was  a  ship  that  originally  left  Liverpool  for 
Bermuda  and  from  the  latter  point  proceeded  to  Nassau,  a  port  in  the 
Bahama  Islands.  From  Nassau  its  cargo  was  intended  to  run  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports.  The  transshipment  was  to  be  either 
by  the  Bermuda  or  by  some  other  vessel,  but  the  court  considered  that 
fact  immaterial.  The  vessel  was  captured  en  route  between  Bermuda  and 
Nassau.  It  was  held  that  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  the  blockaded 
port  was  a  single  voyage  and  that  consequently  the  vessel  became  sub- 
ject to  seizure  as  soon  as  it  left  the  territorial  waters  of  Great  Britain. 
The  ship  was,  therefore,  condemned. 

«  (1864),  2  WaU.  135. 
2*  (1865),  3  WaU.  514. 
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Similarly,  the  case  of  The  Adda  ^^  involved  a  British  vessel  which 
sailed  for  Nassau,  and  was  intended  to  proceed  thence  to  Charleston, 
then  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  ship  was  captured  on  the  way  to  Nassau 
and  was  condemned. 

It  would  se^n  that  in  essence  these  cases  did  not  evolve  a  new  doc- 
trine, but  merely  applied  a  well-established  principle  to  a  new  state  of 
facts.  The  general  rule  was  well-recognized,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a 
ship  destined  to  run  a  blockade  became  subject  to  capture  and  con- 
demnation as  soon  as  it  left  port  and  appeared  upon  the  high  seas. 
The  fact  that  the  ship  was  to  stop  at  a  non-blockaded  port  or  ports  on 
the  way  did  not  affect  the  situation.  The  entire  voyage  from  the  orig- 
inal point  of  departure  to  the  ultimate  destination  was  a  single,  con- 
tinuous voyage.  Consequently,  to  confine  the  general  rule  to  that  part 
of  the  voyage  which  extended  from  the  last  intermediate  port  to  the 
blockaded  port,  would  have  been  an  altogether  artificial  limitation  and 
not  justified  in  reason. 

A  somewhat  different  problem  presented  itself  in  the  case  of  The 
Springbok.^  The  Springbok  was  a  British  ship,  which  sailed  from  Great 
Britain  for  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas  and  was  captured  en  rovie  by  an 
American  cruiser.  The  voyage  for  Nassau  was  bona  fide  and  the  ship 
was  not  intended  to  proceed  further,  but  it  was  found  that  its  cargo  was 
to  be  transshipped  in  another  vessel  from  Nassau  to  some  Southern 
port  then  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  owners  of  the  ship  were  not  aware 
of  the  design  of  the  owners  of  the  cargo.  The  court  held  that  the  ship 
was  free  from  fault  and  should  consequently  be  restored,  but  that  the 
cargo  should  be  condemned.  This  decision  represents  an  extension  of 
the  general  principle  which  we  have  been  discussing.  Thus  far  the 
courts  had  held  that  a  ship  sailing  with  an  intention  of  ultimately  evading 
a  blockade  was  lawful  prize  as  soon  as  it  left  its  original  port  of  depart- 
ure. In  the  Springbok  case  the  court  applied  the  same  rule  to  cargo,  and 
held  that  cargo  which  was  shipped  with  an  intention  of  ultimately  at- 
tempting to  bring  it  into  a  blockaded  port  was  subject  to  seizure  as  soon 
as  it  left  the  original  point  of  shipment,  even  though  it  was  to  be  trans- 
shipped at  an  intermediate  port  and  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  found 

»  (1867),  6  WaU.  266. 
»  (1866),  5  Wall.  1. 
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at  the  time  of  capture  was  not  the  one  which  was  to  attempt  to  carry  it 
into  the  blockaded  port. 

The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  "continuous  voyages"  to  the  law 
of  blockade  met  with  severe  criticism  at  the  hands  not  only  of  Continental 
savants,  but  also  of  some  British  writers.^  The  British  Government, 
however,  acquiesced  in  it  and  recognized  it  as  correct.  Consequently, 
since  the  principles  of  international  law  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  prac- 
tice of  nations  rather  than  from  the  writings  of  theorists,  where  the  two 
are  at  variance,  the  rule  of  ''continuous  voyages"  as  applied  in  the 
Civil  War  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  Anglo-American  law  of 
blockade.* 

If,  however,  the  Declaration  of  London  should  ever  be  adopted,  this 
principle  would  cease  to  exist,  for  Article  19  provides  that  ''whatever 
may  be  the  ulterior  destination  of  a  vessel  or  of  her  cargo,  she  cannot  be 
captured  for  breach  of  blockade,  if,  at  the  moment  she  is  on  her  way  to  a 
non-blockaded  port."  This  statement  seems  almost  superfluous,  since 
other  provisions  of  the  Declaration  in  effect  adopt  the  Continental 
doctrine  that  a  breach  of  blockade  can  consist  only  of  an  attempt  to 
pass  the  line  of  blockade. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  foregoing  cases  is  that  in 
each  instance  the  vessel  or  the  cargo  in  question  was  destined  ultimately 
to  attempt  to  reach  a  closed  port  from  the  sea  by  means  of  passing  the 
line  of  blockade.  An  entirely  different  situation  presents  itself,  if  there 
is  to  be  no  attempt  to  break  the  maritime  blockade,  but  the  goods  are  to 
be  unloaded  at  a  neutral  port  and  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  blockaded 
port  from  the  interior  by  means  of  transportation  by  land,  canal,  or 
river.  Where  a  port  is  blockaded  from  the  sea  only,  it  is  no  offense  from 
the  standpoint  of  international  law  to  bring  into  it  goods  by  land.  It 
follows,  then,  that  no  offense  is  committed  by  shipping  goods  by  sea 
to  a  neutral  port  with  the  intention  of  transhipping  them  to  a  blockaded 
port  in  such  manner  as  to  reach  the  destination  by  land,  without  break- 
ing the  blockade. 

This  question  was  presented  for  adjudication  to  Lord  Stowell  in  the 

'f  Fauchille,  Du  Blocus  Maritime^  337;  F.  de  Martens,  III,  290;  Phillimore  (3d 
ed.),  Ill,  490;  HaU,  711;  Oppenheim,  II,  470. 
"Oppenheim,  II,  470;  Woolsey,  356. 
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case  of  The  Stert.^  The  ship's  cargo  was  seized  by  a  British  warship 
and  was  brought  before  the  prize  court  and  sought  to  be  condemned  on 
the  ground  that  the  blockade  of  Amsterdam  had  been  violated  in  ship- 
ping it.  It  appeared  that  dining  the  British  blockade  of  that  port  the 
goods  were  sent  from  Amsterdam  to  Emden  by  inland  navigation  and 
were  there  transshipped  to  London  on  the  Stert.  Lord  Stowell  ruled  that 
since  the  blockade  of  Amsterdam  was  purely  maritime  and  did  not 
affect  interior  navigation,  no  breach  of  blockade  took  place  when  the 
goods  were  shipped  from  Amsterdam,  and  ordered  the  cargo  restored. 

In  the  case  of  The  Jonge  Pieler,^  which  was  also  decided  by  Lord  Stow- 
ell|  the  situation  was  reversed.  The  ship  was  carrying  goods  to  Emden 
which  it  was  intended  to  transport  thence  to  Amsterdam  by  interior 
navigation,  Amsterdam  being  blockaded  from  the  sea  by  Great  Britain. 
Although  the  decision  turned  upon  another  point.  Lord  Stowell,  in  the 
course  of  his  opinion,  made  the  following  statement  regarding  the  ques- 
tion under  discusaon: 

The  blockade  of  Amsterdam  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  a  partial 
blockade,  a  blockade  by  the  sea;  and  if  the  goods  were  going  to  Eknden, 
with  an  ulterior  destination  by  land  to  Amsterdam,  or  by  an  interior  canal 
navigation,  it  is  not  according  to  my  conception,  a  breach  of  the  block- 
ade. 

This  problem  attained  considerable  importance  during  the  Civil  War. 
For  the  purpose  of  evading  the  blockade  of  their  coast,  the  government 
and  inhabitants  of  the  Confederate  States  frequently  imported  goods  via 
the  Mexican  port  of  Matamoras  and  then  transshipped  them  overland 
into  Texas.  The  trade  of  Matamoras  flourished  as  it  never  had  before 
or  since.  The  Peterhoff,^^  a  British  ship,  carrying  a  cargo  to  Matamoras 
which  was  intended  to  be  transshipped  to  the  Confederate  States,  was 
captured  en  route  to  that  port  and  brought  before  a  prize  court.  When 
the  case  came  up  on  appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court,  that  tribunal 
held  that  while  so  much  of  the  cargo  as  was  contraband  should  naturally 
be  condemned  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law  governing  the 
disposition  of  contraband,  the  remainda*  should  be  restored,  since  it 

» (ISOl),  4  C.  Rob.  66. 
»•  (ISOl),  4  C.  Rob.  79. 
"  (18S6),  5  Wall.  28. 
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was  to  reach  its  ultimate  destination  by  inland  navigation  and  hence 
without  violating  the  blockade. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  British  and  American  courts  upon  this 
question  has  been  approved  by  writers  on  international  law.'^  Thus 
Phillimoresays: 

But  a  blockade  of  a  port  is  not  violated  by  shipments  forwarded  by 
inland  navigation  from  that  port  to  an  unblockaded  port. 

Again: 

The  carriage  of  goods  through  the  medium  of  interior  communica- 
tion from  a  blockaded  port  to  a  neutral  port,  is  no  breach  of  a  purely 
maritime  blockade,  and  goods  so  transmitted  cannot  be  seized  on  their 
passage  from  the  neutral  port  to  a  lawful  port,  by  reason  of  their  having 
so,  as  they  certainly  have,  defeated  the  object  of  the  blockade. 

This  doctrine  is  only  a  corollary  of  the  requirements  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  and  any  other  rule  would  undermine  the  fundamental  principle 
that  a  blockade  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective,  and  would 
permit  blockades  that  are  partially  fictitious.  A  blockade  is  binding 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  properly  effective.  Thus  a  blockade 
enforced  as  to  only  a  part  of  the  enemy's  coast  line  is  binding  on  neutrals 
only  as  to  that  part,  and  neutral  trade  with  others  of  the  enemy  ports 
may  not  be  interfered  with  or  interrupted.  Similarly,  since  ordinarily 
a  blockade  is  purely  maritime,  overland  trade  with  a  blockaded  port  is 
lawful.  A  fortiori,  it  is  legitimate  to  ship  goods  by  sea  to  a  neutral  port 
with  the  intention  of  transshipping  them  by  land  to  a  blockaded  port. 
If  such  trade  could  be  interfered  with,  it  would  mean  that  by  maintain* 
ing  an  efficient  maritime  blockade  of  enemy  ports,  the  belligerent  would 
be  permitted  to  impose  upon  neutrals  a  paper  or  a  fictitious  blockade 
as  to  overland  trade  with  such  ports.  This  would,  in  part  at  least, 
bring  us  back  to  the  state  of  affairs  which  the  Declaration  of  Paris  sought 
definitively  to  terminate. 

Alexander  Holtzoff. 

"  HaUeck  (4th  ed.),  II,  221;  Phillimore  (3d  ed.),  HI,  488,  505;  Calvo,  V,  §  2903; 
Wheaton  (4th  ed.),  703. 


THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE   UNITED   STATES  AND 

PORTO  RICO* 

(Past,  Present  and  Future) 

Part  II 
1.  the  legality  of  the  acquisition 

The  question  relative  to  the  legality  of  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico 
by  the  United  States  involves  the  consideration  of  two  different  proposi- 
tions: (1)  the  right  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  to  acquire  territory 
generally;  and  (2)  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  that 
right  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Looking  at  the 
question  from  this  point  of  view,  the  legality  of  the  acquisition  may  be 
considered  under  two  different  aspects:  (a)  the  external  or  international, 
and  (b)  the  internal  or  constitutional.  Each  of  these  two  aspects  of  the 
question  requires,  of  course,  a  separate  study  if  not  a  complete  and 
exhaustive  discussion.  We  shall  therefore  examine  them  in  their  order, 
although  to  such  extent  only  as  the  peculiar  character  and  limitations  of 
this  article  will  permit. 

(a)  The  IrUemaiional  Aspect 

Juridically  speaking,  the  discussion  of  the  external  or  international 
aspect  of  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  must  be  based  upon  the  principles 
of  public  international  law  as  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  so-called 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  their  mutual  relations  for  their  reciprocal 
benefit  and  the  preservation  of  peace,  as  far  as  possible,  among  them* 
selves. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the 
nature  of  the  title  upon  which  the  United  States  bases  its  claim  to  Porto 
Rico.  This  point  becomes  of  special  importance  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  beautiful  island  of  the  Caribbean  has  often  been  spoken  of,  either 

*  Continued  from  the  October,  1915,  number,  page  883. 
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expressly  or  by  implication,  even  by  high  authority,  as  conquered  ter- 
ritory, just  as  if  the  acquisition  of  it  by  the  United  States  was  legally 
founded  upon  a  complete  conquest.  But  this  is  not  so.  As  already 
shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  the  United  States  came  into  military 
possession  of  Porto  Rico  by  a  combination  of  actual  military  operations 
and  by  consent  of  Spain  as  the  result  of  a  truce  of  war  looking  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace.*^  The  consent  of  the  native  population 
of  Porto  Rico  was  of  course  given  or  necessarily  implied  in  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  American  forces  by  the  people.^  All  this  in  law  did  not 
amount  to  a  complete  conquest;  it  was  merely  military  occupation. 
Military  occupation  is  only  a  belligerent  act  which  does  not  involve  the 
substitution  of  the  legitimate  sovereign.  ^^  A  conquest,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  acquisition  of  complete  sovereignty  over  a  country  by  mere 
force  of  arms.  Professor  Hershey,  in  his  very  valuable  work  on  the 
Ek»entials  of  International  Public  Law,^  defines  a  complete  conquest  as 
'Hhe  incorporation  of  foreign  territory,  i.  e.,  its  complete  and  permanent 
subjection  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  conquering  or  occupying 
state,  after  its  subjugation  by  armed  forces.  This  incorporation  must  be 
shown  by  some  act  showing  intention  (such  as  a  decree  of  annexation) 
and  ability  to  maintain  permanent  possession."  Disregarding  entirely 
as  irrelevant  all  problematical  considerations  as  to  the  relative  possi- 
bilities or  probabilities  of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  respect  to  the 
Porto  Rican  campaign,  and  adhering  strictly  to  the  facts  and  law  of  the 
citse,  it  would  seem,  therefore,  improper  to  refer  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
island  as  a  mere  conquest. 

^  This  Journal,  Vol.  9,  pages  887  et  seq. 

« Ihid.,  page  890. 

^  La  occupation  est  simptement  un  itat  defail  qui  produit  Us  ctmsequences  (Tun  cos  de 
force  majeure;  VoccuparU  rCest  pas  substitu^  en  droit  au  gouvemement  Ugal.  French 
Manuel  de  droit  international  pour  les  officiers  de  Varmie  de  ierre,  page  93,  quoted  by 
Westlake,  International  Law,  II,  page  95,  note  3.  Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  was  no  distinction,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  between  a 
mere  occupation  and  a  complete  conquest.  It  was  first  made  by  Vattd  (liv.  Ill, 
§  197),  but  the  full  consequences  of  this  distinction  were  not  drawn  before  the  i^ 
pearance  of  Heffter's  (§  131)  remarkable  work  in  1844.  Hershey,  Eflsentials  of 
International  Public  Law,  page  408,  note.  The  Santa  Anna,  Bkiewads,  180.  See 
Oppenheim,  Vol.  I,  Sec.  236  and  Vol.  II,  Sec.  264. 

»Sec.  171. 
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As  a  matter  of  law,  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico  is 
founded  exclusively  upon  the  cession  stipulated  in  Article  II  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  heretofore  mentioned : "  Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States 
the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty 
in  the  West  Indies.    ♦    ♦    ♦"" 

As  a  matter  of  history,  perhaps,  the  cession  may  have  been  forced  from 
Spain  by  the  ''inflexibility  of  the  demand"  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  pleased  to  characterize  it.^^ 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  of  no  consequence  under  international  law, 
according  to  which  Spain,  under  the  circumstance,  was  at  liberty  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  demand  of  the  United  States.  In  point  of  fact  it 
probably  would  have  been  of  no  avail  to  her  to  reject  it  owing  to  her 
inability  to  oppose  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  But  this 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  acquisition,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  legal  fiction  that  all  cessions  of  territory  from  one  nation  to 
another  are  voluntary,  whether  brought  about  by  armed  coercion  at  the 
close  of  a  war  or  by  more  ethical  means  during  normal  times  of  peace.^ 

Moreover,  as  to  the  ethical  aspect  of  it,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  purpose  of  that  ''inflexibility"  was  not  exactly  to  obtain  by  force  a 
rich  gift  from  Spain  simply  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  United  States. 
This  would  have  characterized  the  acquisition  as  a  mere  spoil  of  war. 
As  we  have  already  suggested,^^  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cession 
of  Porto  Rico  was  demanded  mainly  in  response  to  the  clamor  of  the 
American  people  for  the  total  expulsion  of  Spain  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  for  the  liberation  of  the  Porto  Rican  people  from  Span- 
ish domination. 

Beyond  that,  the  whole  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  finds 
its  logical  explanation  in  the  peculiar  psychology  of  war  and  its  deriva- 
tive phenomena.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  after  a  success- 
ful war,  where  the  victor  is  in  a  position  to  impose  conditions  upon  the 
vanquished  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  those  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment are  altogether  too  often  carried  away  by  the  unfortunate  inter- 

*"  Tliis  JouBNAL,  Vol.  9,  pp.  906-907. 

"  Ibid,,  page  897. 

*•  Hershey,  op.  cU.j  Sec.  174. 

^  Tins  Journal,  Vol.  9,  pp.  896-897. 
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national  practice  of  asking  territorial  compensations  for  the  losses  and 
expenses  incident  to  the  war,  under  such  delusions  as  ''assumiiig  our  real 
position  in  the  world,"  "our  plain  duty,"  "fate,"  "manifest  destiny," 
and  other  high  sounding  expressions  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  which  in  the 
last  analysis  are  not  always  inspired  in  the  most  perfect  wisdom,  de- 
liberation and  prudence.    It  is  thus  that  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
there  is  no  solution  of  continuity  between  the  purpose  of  the  war  and  the 
cession  of  Porto  Rico  by  Spain  to  the  United  States.    And  yet,  if  Spain 
had  emphatically  refused  to  cede  Porto  Rico  and  insisted  that  its  fate 
should  follow  that  of  Cuba,  the  attitude  of  President  McEinley  mi^t 
have  been  entirely  different.    Then  he  would  have  been  confronted  with 
the  peculiar  alternative  of  abandoning  the  "inflexibility"  of  his  demand 
for  an  absolute  cession  of  Porto  Rico  as  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of 
the  war,  or  asking  the  people  to  abandon  the  great  principle  involved  ia 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  April  19,  1898,  and  continue  the  war 
for  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  few  square  miles  of  noncontiguous  and 
entirely  aUen  territory,  and  in  that  case  the  people  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  purpose  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
was  a  purpose  of  liberation  of  oppressed  peoples  or  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  United  States. 

If  the  former  had  been  the  decision,  it  would  have  been  enough  that 
the  fate  of  Porto  Rico  should  follow  that  of  Cuba.  It  would  have  been 
suf&cient  to  stipulate  in  the  treaty  of  peace  that  Spain  should  relinquish 
all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Porto  Rico,  and  that  as  the 
island  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  United  States,  the  United  States  should, 
so  long  as  such  occupation  should  last,  assume  and  dischai^  the  obliga- 
tions that  might  under  international  law  result  from  the  fact  of  its 
occupation,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  This  stipulation 
would  have  eliminated  Spain  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  at  the 
same  time  would  have  given  freedom  of  action  to  the  United  States  in 
Porto  Rico,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  it 
according  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  situation,  clear  from  all 
constitutional  entanglements,  until  the  United  States  should  judge  it 
advisable  and  proper  to  turn  over  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  to  the 
Porto  Ricans,  as  an  independent  government;  or,  if  it  were  thought 
feasible  and  prudent  from  the  American  point  of  view,  to  formally  annex 
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the  islandy  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Porto  Riean  people,  as  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  United  States,  either  as  an  organized  territory,  to 
be  later  admitted  to  complete  statehood,  or  as  a  state  of  the  Union. 
As  to  the  other  alternative,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  American 
conceptions  of  international  ethics  and  right  would  never  have  sanc- 
tioned it. 

Of  course,  there  was  present  the  possibility  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
war,  and  Spain  perhaps  did  not  care  to  risk  the  consequences  of  it; 
perhaps  she  thought  it  was  useless  to  try,  perhaps  she  did  not  care,  or 
perhaps  it  may  have  appeared  all  the  same  to  her.  But  none  of  these 
things  affect  the  legality  of  the  acquisition  under  international  law;  they 
are  merely  questions  of  historical  conjecture  and  nothing  more. 

As  to  the  cession  itself,  it  may  be  said  that,  whatever  ethical  or  political 
reasons  may  exist  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations 
that  territory  of  any  description,  whether  populated  *^  or  not,  or  wher- 
ever situated,^  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  transfer  from  one  state  to 
another,  whether  as  the  result  of  a  pubUc  war,  by  treaty  of  peace,  or  by 
sale,  exchange,  gift,  etc.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  also  that  the 
ordinary  rules  governing  the  transfer  of  private  rights  and  property,  with 
some  very  important  exceptions,  are  quite  applicable  here.  Of  course,  as 
observed  by  Rivier,"  the  sovereignty  over  a  territory  and  its  inhabitants 
g;ives  to  the  act  of  cession  a  peculiar  character  and  greater  importance 
than  that  which  is  attributed  to  a  mere  transfer  of  a  piece  of  land. 
As  an  act  of  cession,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  equivalent  to  a  deed  of 
conveyance,^  by  which  the  grantor,  Spain,  ceded  to  the  grantee,  the 

^  The  oeesion  of  populated  territory  would  seem  to  demand  as  an  act  of  fairness 
and  justice,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  towards  the  new  sovereign 
ahouJd  be  consulted  by  means  of  what  has  been  called  a  plebiscite.  This  practice, 
however,  has  not  been  adopted  as  a  principle  of  international  law  and  probably  will 
never  be,  at  least  in  respect  to  those  cessions  which  are  founded  merely  upon  force. 
Hall,  International  Law,  page  47;  See  Rivier,  supra,  Tome  II,  page  439. 

^  In  America  the  Monroe  Doctrine  stands  as  a  formidable  protest  against  this  well 
settled  principle  of  international  law. 

"  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  Tome  I,  page  197. 

**  A  treaty  of  cession  is  a  deed  of  the  ceded  territory  by  the  sovereign  grantor. 
J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis'  Rules  for  the  Construction  of  Treaties,  quoted  by  Butler  in 
his  admirable  work  entitled  Treaty  Making  Power  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  145-148,  rule  X. 
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United  States,  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  then  under 
Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  etc. 

Just  as  in  public  law  it  is  one  of  the  principal  rules  affecting  the  trans- 
fer of  property  that  the  parties  shall  be  legally  competent  to  effect  it, 
so  it  is  also  a  rule  of  international  law  that  the  parties  that  intervene  in  a 
cession  of  territory  shall  be  legally  competent,  that  is  to  say,  sovereign 
and  independent  states,  which  alone  gives  them  the  required  authority 
to  cede  or  acquire  territory  in  an  international  sense.^* 

As  an  independent  and  sovereign  nation,  the  United  States  has,  as  any 
other,  the  right  to  acquire  territory  by  any  and  all  the  methods  known  to 
and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  such  as  by  discovery,  conquest  or 
treaty.  This  right,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  it,  is  possessed  and  can  be 
exercised  by  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  it  is  possessed  and  can  be  exercised  by  every  other 
independent  and  sovereign  Power,  as  a  general  attribute  of  sovereignty 
belonging  to  all  sovereign  and  independent  states.^  As  above  suggested, 
the  Constitution  might  or  might  not  restrict  or  altogether  deny  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  power  to  exercise  this  right  of  sovereignty;  but 
that  would  not  affect  the  right  itself  to  acquire  territory,  which  apper- 
tains to  the  United  States  in  its  capacity  of  a  sovereign  and  independent 
state.*^   Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation 

••  "The  right  of  sovereign  Powers  to  cede  territory  to,  and  to  acquire  territory 
from,  other  sovereign  Powers,  with  the  accompanying  transfer  of  sovereignty  there- 
over, is  one  of  the  elementary  principles  of  international  law.  It  is  essentiid,  however, 
that  the  contracting  Powers  should  be  fully  sovereign  in  order  to  act  either  as  trans- 
ferer or  transferee."  Butler's  Treaty  Making  Power  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I, 
Sec.  43. 

»  Jones  V.  United  States,  137  U.  S.  202,  by  Gray,  J.  See  Butler's  Treaty  Making 
Power  of  the  United  States,  Sec.  32,  at  page  59. 

•**'It  may  be  laid  down,"  says  Pomeroy  (International  Law,  Sec.  115,  Wool- 
sey's  ed.),  "as  an  universal  doctrine  of  the  international  law,  that  every  sovereign 
independent  state  may  transfer  or  acquire  territorial  possessions.  I  say  this  is  a 
doctrine  of  the  international  law,  which  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  internal 
organization  of  countries,  and  the  powers  committed  to  governments,  or  to  any  other 
department  thereof.  Whether,  therefore,  any  particular  nation  may  transfer  its 
territory  or  acquire  territory  from  another  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  examining 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  the  functions  and  capacities  conferred  upon  its  rulefs.' 
This  belongs  entirely  to  public  and  not  to  international  law." 
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also,  had  the  right  to  cede  any  part  of  her  territory,  and  so  could,  under 
the  law  of  nations,  cede  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States,  provided  she 
had  a  good  title  to  convey,  whether  as  legitimate  compensation  for  the 
losses  and  expenses  of  the  United  States  incident  to  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  or  merely  as  a  forced  gift  to  prevent  the  prolongation  of  that 
war." 

Considering  the  treaty  itself,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  properly  drawn 
and  executed  according  to  the  customary  practice  of  nations,  and  as  the 
United  States  was  already  in  actual  and  complete  possession  of  the 
island  since  the  retirement  of  the  Spanish  troops,  there  was  nothing  that 
either  country  could  do  in  order  to  make  the  transfer  more  effective. 

The  l^ality  of  the  acquisition,  however,  also  depends  upon  whether 
Spain  had  any  title  to  convey  to  the  United  States  and  whether  the 
United  States  had  not  estopped  itself  by  the  declarations  contained  in 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  April  19,  1898,  to  assert  any  right  of 
sovereignty  over  or  title  to  Porto  Rico  derived  from  Spain. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  this  proposition,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  univer- 
sal principle  of  law,  whether  public  or  international  law,  that  in  every 
cession  or  grant,  whether  of  a  compact  territory  of  about  3,500  square 
miles  or  a  small  tract  of  land  of  merely  a  few  acres  in  extent,  the  grantee 
or  cessionary  takes  exactly  the  same  title  which  the  cedent  or  grantor  had 
at  the  time  of  making  such  a  cession  or  grant.  The  grantee,  to  repeat  a 
homely  expression  commonly  used  by  the  courts,  stands  in  the  shoes  of 
the  grantor;  he  succeeds  him  in  his  rights.  This  principle  is  so  well 
settled  and  recognized,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  any  authority  in 
its  support. 

In  regard  to  it,  however,  it  is  enough  to  say,  at  least,  as  a  legal  proposi- 
tion, that  Spain  became  entitled  to  Porto  Rico  in  exactly  the  same 
maimer  that  she  had  become  entitled  to  all  her  possessions  in  America, 
namely,  through  discovery  and  conquest.    In  point  of  discovery  Porto 

**  In  order  to  satisfy  constitutional  requirements)  the  Spanish  Cortes  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  government  to  relinquish  all  rights  of  sovereignty  over  and  to  cede 
territories  in  the  provinces  and  possessions  beyond  the  seas,  in  conformity  with  the 
preliminaries  of  peace.  This  law  was  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain 
00  Sept.  16,  ISdS.  For  the  Spanish  text  of  this  law  and  the  melancholy  preamble  of  it 
submitted  by  the  entire  Cabinet  of  Sefkor  Sagasta,  see  Olivart,  CoUcciSn  de  loa  tratadost 
wiwtnioB  y  documerUoa  nacianaUa,  etc.,  Vol.  XII,  pages  455-456. 
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Rico  is  older  than  the  United  States,  since  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1493.  Its  conquest,  however,  was  not  begun  by  the  Spaniards  until 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  under  the  leadership  of  Don  Juan  Ponce 
de  Le6n,  the  persistent  and  undaunted  searcher  for  the  chimerical 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  written  as  an 
epitaph  upon  his  tomb: 

Nole  sub  hoc  fortis  requiescunt  ossa  Leonis 
Qui  vicit  fadis  namina  magna  suis,^ 

The  Spanish  title  was  of  course  founded  upon  the  public  international 
law  of  the  period  respecting  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  land.  The 
application  of  this  law  in  America  has  been  explained  by  the  great  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  as  follows: 

On  the  discovery  of  this  immense  continent,  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  were  eager  to  appropriate  to  themselves  so  much  of  it  as  they 
could  respectively  acquire.  Its  vast  extent  offered  an  ample  field  to  the 
ambition  and  enterprise  of  all;  and  the  character  and  religion  of  its 
inhabitants  afforded  an  apology  for  considering  them  as  people  over 
whom  the  superior  genius  of  Europe  might  claim  an  ascendancy.  The 
potentates  of  the  old  world  found  no  difficulty  in  convincing  themselves 
that  they  made  ample  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  by 
bestowing  on  them  civilization  and  Christianity  in  exchange  for  un- 
limited independence.  But,  as  they  were  all  in  pursuit  of  nearly  the 
same  object,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  conflicting  settlements 
and  consequent  war  with  each  other,  to  establish  a  principle  which  all 
should  acknowledge  as  the  law  by  which  the  right  of  acquisition,  which 
they  all  asserted,  should  be  regulated  as  between  themselves.  This 
principle  was  that  discovery  gave  title  to  the  government  by  whose 
subjects,  or  by  whose  authority,  it  was  made,  against  all  other  European 
governments,  which  title  might  be  consummated  by  possession. 

The  exclusion  of  all  other  Europeans  necessarily  gave  to  the  nation 
making  the  discovery  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil  from  the  natives 
and  establishing  settlements  upon  it.  It  was  a  right  with  which  no 
Europeans  could  interfere.  It  was  a  right  which  all  asserted  for  them- 
selves, and  to  the  assertion  of  which,  by  others,  all  assented.*^ 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  above  proposition,  namely,  whether  the 
United  States  had  not  estopped  itself  by  the  declarations  contained  in  the 

*'  '^This  narrow  grave  contains  the  remains  of  a  man  who  was  a  Lion  by  name,  and 
much  more  so  by  his  deeds." 
"  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheaton,  543-572. 
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joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  April  19, 1898,  from  asserting  any  right  of 
sovereignty  over  or  title  to  Porto  Rico  derived  from  Spain,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  legal  doctrine  of  estoppel  has  no  clear  application  here. 

While  there  may  be  something  pathetic,  disappointing  and  paradoxical 
in  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  as  a  direct  cession  from  Spain,  especially 
if  it  is  to  be  held  indefinitely  as  a  mere  colony  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  it  might  yet  be  argued  that  the  solemn  declarations  made  by 
Congress  in  the  joint  resolution  had  no  direct  reference  to  Porto  Rico, 
that  they  were  made  in  response  to  special  conditions  obtaining  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance  they  must 
be  taken  as  referring  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  only.  In  denying,  by  impli- 
cation,  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  Cuba,  the  United  States  might, 
perhaps,  in  point  of  law,  have  precluded  itself  from  asserting  any  right  of 
sovereignty  over  or  title  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
to  do  so  would  have  operated  as  a  fraud  upon  the  Cubans,  whose  position 
was  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  declarations  of  the  said  joint  resolution 
of  Congress.  To  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  case  of  Porto  Rico  would 
necessitate  the  extension  of  a  further  doctrine,  namely,  that  since  Spain 
held  Porto  Rico  by  the  same  title  as  it  did  Cuba,  the  denial  of  her  sov- 
ereignty, jurisdiction  and  control  over  Cuba  was  equivalent  to  a  denial 
of  her  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  and  control  over  Porto  Rico. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  these  technicalities  could  be  carried 
successfully  to  such  an  extent.  The  Porto  Ricans  may,  perhaps,  have 
materially  altered  their  position  on  account  of  the  famous  declarations  of 
the  said  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  with  the  possible  expectation  of 
obtaining  that  freedom  and  independence  to  which  all  peoples  are  justly 
and  Intimately  entitled  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  had,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  struggled  for  over  half  a  century;  but,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  law  and  practice,  it  would  be  hardly 
available  to  contend  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  and 
title  to  Porto  Rico  are  legally  impaired  to  any  extent  by  any  such  con- 
siderations adverse  to  the  same.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the 
usages  and  laws  of  nations  do  not  admit  of  any  such  refinements  of  right, 
equity  and  justice.  Whether  these  things  will  ever  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  future  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico, 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  question  of  law,  but  rather  upon  the  high 
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sense  of  honor  of  the  American  people  and  the  future  development  of 
circumstances  which  will  call  forth  a  practical  application  of  the  Amer- 
ican theory  of  a  square  deal  to  the  solution  of  this  national  problem.  We 
have  said  "national"  problem  advisedly,  because  the  Porto  lUcan  problem 
is  a  purely  national  problem,  even  though,  eventually,  it  may  require 
the  establishment  of  another  little  republic  in  the  Caribbean  under  the 
benevolent  protection  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  ConstitiUional  Aspect 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  acquisition 
of  Porto  Rico  by  the  United  States  as  an  international  proposition, 
regarding  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 
Considering  it  now  as  a  constitutional  proposition,  the  question,  of 
course,  involves  the  consideration  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  the  Constitution,  to  exercise  the  right  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  nation,  to  acquire  territory  generally  or  more  specifically  by  treaty. 
The  question  of  the  right  itself,  we  have  seen,  is  not  constitutional  but 
international. 

Whether  the  Federal  Government  has  any  power  to  exercise  that  right 
is  not  by  any  means  a  new  question  in  constitutional  law.  It  has  been 
made,  at  different  times  in  the  history  of  this  country,  the  subject  of,  and 
occasion  for,  many  elaborate  discussions  and  very  earnest  and  spirited 
controversies  by  and  among  the  most  prominent  and  distinguished  men 
of  past  and  present  generations  in  the  United  States. 

As  it  is  well  known,  there  are,  and  alwa3rs  have  been,  in  the  United 
States  two  different  schools  of  constitutional  construction:  the  narrow 
one,  which  would  exclude  from  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  all 
such  as  are  not  expressly  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  except  those 
which  are  necessarily  implied  for  their  exercise;  and  the  broad  one,  which 
concedes  to  the  Federal  Government  not  only  all  such  powers  as  are 
expressly  given  or  which  are  necessarily  implied  for  their  exercise,  but 
all  those  which  are  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  Union  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  government  created  by  the  Constitution.  The  one  tends  to 
preserve  the  so-called  States'  rights  by  holding  "that  the  unit  of  sov- 
ereignty is  the  State,  which  is  a  body  politic;  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  a  compact  between  these  sovereign  units  and  bodies 
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pditiCy  making  a  Federal  Union  between  the  States;  that  the  organic 
Federal  force  of  the  Federal  Union  is  the  Federal  Government,  to  which, 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  States,  separately  and  in 
combination,  have  delegated  powers,  reserving  the  residuum  of  powers 
not  so  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  to  the 
State  governments,  or  to  the  people  of  the  States,  respectively."  The 
other  school  tends  to  make  a  more  perfect  government  in  the  national 
sense  by  asserting  ''that  the  Union  is  itself  the  unit  of  sovereignty,  of 
which  the  States  are  subordinate  parts,  to  which  certain  powers  belong 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  while  the  main  powers 
belong  to  the  National  Government."  Under  the  first  view  the  Union  is 
a  multiple  of  units;  under  the  second,  the  Union  is  a  unit  of  which  the 
States  are  fractions.*^ 

As  the  Constitution  contains  no  provision  expressly  giving  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  power  to  acquire  new  territories,  and  since, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  power  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  that  instru- 
ment for  the  legitimate  exercise  of  any  other  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  as  such,  it  is  apparent  that,  under  the  narrow 
doctrine  of  constitutional  construction,  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  by 
the  United  States  would  not  have  the  sanction  of  the  Constitution.  It 
would  be  vUra  vires,  and  therefore,  constitutionally  illegal. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  any  such 
narrow  doctrine  of  constitutional  construction  would  find  supporters  in 
this  country,  at  least  in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  acquire  territory  generally  for  the  United  States.  This  power,  as 
above  suggested,  is  derived. directly  from  the  nature  of  the  Union  and 
the  character  of  the  government  created  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

It  is  a  fact  already  established  and  Q.ccepted  that  the  United  States  is 
a  nation,  that  is  to  §ay,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their 
sovereign  capacity  as  a  people,  have  constituted  themselves  into  a  body 
politic  or  distinct  international  entity  with  a  legal  claim,  as  an  independ- 
ent state  in  the  family  of  nations,  to  possess,  and  possessing  full  power  to 
levy  war,  conclude  peace,  make  treaties  and  ''do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do."  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  in  this  respect,  the  exclusive  representative  and  embodiment 
**  Tucker  on  the  Constitution,  Vol.  I,  Sec.  106,  page  178. 
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of  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  nation  in  its  united  character;  ^  and 
although  there  is  no  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  expressly 
confers  authority  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  enlarge  the  national 
territory  or  domain  of  the  United  States  either  by  purchase,  conquest  or 
treaty,  it  may  well  be  said,  that  as  an  incidental  power  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  the  international  right  of 
the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  would  seem  so  naturally  to  flow 
from  the  sovereignty  confided  to  it,  as  not  to  admit  of  very  serious 
question.*^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  exercise  of  this  common 
attribute  of  sovereignty  enjoyed  by  all  nations,  the  power  to  acquire 
territory,  should  be  denied  to  the  Federal  Government  without  an  ex- 
press prohibition  in  the  Constitution  itself.  But  if  this  power  does  not 
flow  from  the  general  sovereignty  deposited  in  the  Federal  Government 
as  the  sole  representative  of  the  nation,  it  must  be  derived  from  the 
treaty-making  power  and  the  power  to  declare  and  carry  on  war,  as  the 
incidents  of  these  powers  are  those  of  national  sovereignty  which  belong 
to  all  independent  governments,^  or  as  said  by  the  great  Chief  Justice: 

The  Constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  government  of  the  Union 
the  powers  of  making  war,  and  of  making  treaties;  consequently,  that 
government  possesses  the  power  of  acquiring  territoiy,  either  by  con- 
quest or  by  treaty." 

Pedro  CAP6-RoDBtGi7Ez. 

** /nine  Neagle,  135  U.  S.  84;  diasenting opinion  of  Justice  Lamar. 

**  Story  on  the  Conistitution,  Vol.  II,  Sec.  1287,  page  175. 

••  Monnon  Church  case,  136  U.  S.  42. 

**  American  Insurance  Company,  etc.,  v.  Canter,  26  U.  S.  511.  See  upon  this  gen- 
eral subject  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Brown  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  the  case  of  De  Lima  v.  Bidwell,  182  U.  S.  1,  at  pp.  194-196;  see  also  the 
concurring  opinion  of  Justices  White,  Shiras  and  M cKenna  in  Downes  v.  Bidwell, 
182  U.  8.  244,  at  pp.  302-305. 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number.) 


SHOULD  THE  MONROE  POLICY  BE  MODIFIED  OR  ABAN- 
DONED? 

I.   WHAT  IS  THE  MONROE   POLICT? 

There  is  probably  no  principle  of  American  politics,  which  has  exer- 
cised a  more  powerful  influence  or  has  impressed  itself  more  forcibly 
upon  the  American  imagination  than  the  Monroe  Policy.  Throughout 
our  diplomatic  history  it  has  set  the  standard  by  which  our  whole  foreign 
policy  has  been  tested.  In  its  defense  we  have  risked  war  with  the  most 
powerful  of  European  nations.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded  with  a  sort 
of  religious  veneration,  and  in  the  popular  mind  it  ranks  in  importance 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

But  in  these  latter  days  irreverent  scoflfers  have  endeavored  to  prove 
that  this  principle  that  we  have  worshipped  is  unsound.  There  has 
been  more  discussion  of  the  Monroe  Policy  in  the  last  two  years  than 
ever  before.  Is  the  Monroe  Policy  an  "obsolete  shibboleth"  as  charged 
by  Professor  Bingham?  ^  Is  our  devotion  to  this  cardinal  principle  of 
American  diplomacy  ''mere  slavery  to  rhetoric  and  sentiment"?  ^  Is 
this  lamp  which  has  guided  our  feet  for  almost  a  century  nothing  more 
than  a  will-of-the-wisp,  an  ''ignis  fatuus"? '  It  is  high  time  that  we 
should  settle  this  question,  for  if  all  these  years  we  have  based  our  foreign 
policy  on  a  false  principle,  assuredly  the  day  is  at  hand  when  we  shall 
reap  the  results  of  our  errors. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  use  of  the  word  "doctrine"  to  represent 
what  is  essentially  a  matter  of  policy,  has  been  responsible  for  much 
confusion  of  thought.^  It  has  distracted  attention  from  the  real  issues, 
viz.,  whether  the  United  States  should  follow  the  policy  of  protecting 

'  Bingham,  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  an  Obsolete  Shibboleth. 
'Sydney  Brooks,  Fortn.,  7^:1021. 
'  Henderson,  American  Diplomatic  Questions,  p.  448. 

'Hershey,  Annals,  /i:365;  Pollock,  cited  in  Harp.  W.,  4^:1978;  Mahan,  R.  of 
R'8.^:345. 
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Latin  American  independence  from  Europe,  and  if  so,  wtiat  measures  it 
should  take  in  support  of  that  policy.  It  is  responsible  for  the  popular 
obsession  that  the  Monroe  ''Doctrine''  is  in  truth  international  law. 
It  has  lulled  the  American  people  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  They 
do  not  think  of  the  Monroe  ''Doctrine"  as  a  policy  to  be  defended,  but 
as  a  principle,  to  which  all  nations  owe  allegiance,  and  which  will  enforce 
itself.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  therefore,  we  shall  drop  this 
troublesome  and  confusing  word,  and  speak  of  the  "Monroe  Policy." 

The  Monroe  Policy  receives  its  clearest  and  most  authoritative  exposi- 
tion in  the  words  of  President  Monroe  himself:  (1)  "*  *  *  the 
American  continents  *  ♦  *  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  Power;  (2)  *  *  * 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them, 
or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European 
Power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dis- 
position toward  the  United  States."  ^  In  other  words,  the  Monroe 
Policy  is  that  policy  by  which  the  United  States,  for  reasons  of  its  own, 
opposes  any  acts  that  might  be  interpreted  as  "oppressing"  or  "con- 
trolling the  destiny  of"  any  Latin  republic. 

In  pursuance  of  this  general  policy,  as  occasion  has  arisen,  we  have 
declared  certain  well-defined  classes  of  political  acts  to  be  within  the 
category  of  acts  that  we  regard  as  "oppressing"  or  "controlling  the 
destiny  of"  Latin  American  states.  The  Monroe  Policy  has  not  been 
"extended;"  it  has  not  changed.  It  is  the  same  policy,  no  more  and  no 
less,  but  the  "applications"  we  have  made  of  that  policy  have  changed 
somewhat.  For  example,  there  is  no  longer  a  Holy  Alliance,  breathing 
threats  against  the  Latin  states  in  the  name  of  the  divine  right  of  the 
Bourbon  Spanish  king;  that  particular  form  of  "oppression"  has  gone 
forever.  But  the  claims,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  European  Powers 
against  weaker  nations  of  this  hemisphere  present  a  problem  no  less 
pressing  and  no  less  dangerous.  On  the  objective  side,  the  Monroe 
Policy  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation.  On  the  subjective 
side,  it  is  the  same  policy,  maintained  for  the  same  reasons  and  based 
upon  the  same  rights,  now  as  in  1823.^ 

*  Message  of  Dec.  2, 1823,  cited  in  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  936. 

*  Root,  The  Real  Monroe  Doctrine,  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914,  p.  6. 
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According  to  Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore  the  category  of  acts  that  we 
now  regard  as  "oppressing"  or  ''controlling  the  destiny  of"  American 
republics  is  as  follows:  (1)  European  intervention  in  America  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  e£fect  of  forcibly  changing  the  form  of  government 
or  controlling  the  free  will  of  the  people;  (2)  permanent  acquisition  of 
new  territory  or  dominion  in  America;  (3)  enlargement  of  present 
boundaries  of  European  colonies  in  America  or  transfer  of  these  colonies 
to  any  other  European  Power;  (4)  an  interoceanic  canal  in  Central 
America  under  European  control^ 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  thinking  about  the  Monroe  Policy,  which 
usually  passes  unchallenged  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  avoid.  The 
Monroe  Policy  does  not  mean  that  the  South  American  continent  is 
in  any  way  subject  to  us  or  to  be  controlled  by  us.  Neither  does  it  mean 
that  European  governments  must  not  make  war  upon  any  American 
state,  nor  that  the  diplomatic  relations  between  European  and  American 
states  are  subject  to  our  supervision  and  control.  All  kinds  of  wild 
theories  about  Latin  America  invoke  the  sanction  of  the  Monroe  Policy. 
The  alleged  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  certain  South  American  re- 
publics during  the  present  war  has  resulted  in  formal  complaint  to  the 
United  States  in  the  name  of  the  Monroe  Policy.  It  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized that  the  Monroe  Policy  is  simply  the  policy  by  which  the 
United  States  opposes  any  acts  that  it  considers  as  ''oppressing"  or 
"controlling  the  destiny  of"  the  Latin  American  states,  and  that  any- 
thing else  should  not  be  allowed  to  masquerade  as  a  part  of  the  Monroe 
Policy.' 

In  asserting  the  Monroe  Policy,  the  United  States  has  acted  under  the 

right  of  self-protection,  a  right  which  is  legally  recognized  as  necessary 

to  sovereignty  itself.*    The  Hon.  Elihu  Root  said:  "The  doctrine  is  not 

international  law,  but  it  rests  upon  the  right  of  self-protection  and  that 

right  is  recognized  by  international  law."  ^®    The  Hon.  John  W.  Foster 

said:  ''It  may  be  said  that  the  principle  which  underlies  the  Monroe 

Doctrine — ^the  right  of  self-defense,  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 

'  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  9S8. 

'  See  John  W.  Foster  and  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914,  pp.  119, 
dteq, 
*  Vattel,  Law  of  Nations,  Book  I,  sec.  16,  p.  61. 
!•  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914,  p.  16. 
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safety  of  the  naticm — is  recognized  as  an  dementaiy  part  of  intemataonal 
law."  " 

The  question  of  legal  justification,  be  it  said,  arises  only  when  a 
specific  act  or  intervention  under  the  policy  is  perfonned  or  contem- 
plated. The  question  then  presents  itself,  Is  the  proposed  acti<m  of  the 
Eluropean  government,  which  we  desire  to  prevent,  an  acti<m  that  would 
be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety?  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  right  of  self-protection  is  a  sufficient  legal  justification 
for  an  intervention  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  act. 

Dr.  Herbert  Eraus,  of  Leipsig,  distinguishes  between  inunediate  and 
remote  danger  to  the  state,  and  argues  that  only  interventicm  to  prevent 
an  inmiediate  danger  is  justified  by  the  right  of  self-preservation  or  self- 
protection.    He  says: 

Accordingly,  one  will  have  to  limit  the  application  of  the  interven- 
tions based  upon  the  right  of  self-protection  to  such  measures  and  only 
such,  as  seem  necessary  to  ward  off  a  present  danger  to  the  inviolable 
permanency  of  the  intervening  state." 

Of  course,  the  distinction  is  one  that  in  practice  is  difficult  to  draw. 
Obviously  the  Monroe  Policy  is  of  no  value  to  the  United  States  did  it 
not  prevent  conditions  that  if  left  alone  would  be  a  ''present"  and 
"immediate"  danger  to  the  United  States.  The  distinction  is  a  whole- 
some one  in  that  it  emphasizes  the  narrow  and  well-defined  limits  of  the 
Monroe  Policy.  If  the  Monroe  Policy  is  defined  as  the  policy  which 
under  certain  circumstances  prevents  conditions  that  would  be  a  present 
and  immediate  danger  to  the  United  States,  the  right  of  self-protection, 
even  under  the  restricted  definition  of  Dr.  Kraus,  is  sufficient  legal 
justification  for  any  intervention  under  that  policy. 

"  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,  p.  477. 

"  Monroedoktrin,  p.  373:  '*Nach  alledem  wird  den  Kreis  der  mit  dem  'Selbsier- 
haltungsrecht'  zu  begrundenden  Interventionen  auf  alle  solche  Maasnahmoi  und 
nur  solche  zu  beziehen  haben,  die  zur  Abwehr  einer  gegenwartigen  Gefahr  fdr  den 
unverletzten  Bestand  des  intervenierenden  Staates  notwendig  erscheinen." 

Cf.  Creasy,  p.  291 :  ''Cleariy  the  danger  in  order  to  amount  to  a  justiScation  for  a 
war  of  intervention  must  be  a  danger  which  directly  affects  the  vital  and  substantial 
interests  of  the  foreign  state." 

Cf.  Hershey,  p.  150:  ''To  justify  intervention  on  this  ground,  the  danger  must  be, 
o(  course,  direct  and  immediate  and  not  merely  contingent  and  remote." 
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In  a  certain  sense  the  Monroe  Policy  is  the  assertion  of  the  legal 
equality  of  the  Latin  republics  with  all  other  nations,  however  powerful, 
and  to  that  extent  it  guarantees  to  them  a  right  which  is  unquestionably 
theirs  in  international  law.  Vattel  said:  ''A  small  repubUc  is  no  less  a 
sovereign  state  than  the  most  powerful  republic."  ^'  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said:  "Russia  and  Geneva  have  equal  rights.  It  results  from 
this  equality  that  no  one  can  rightfully  impose  a  rule  on  another.''  ^^ 
The  Hon.  Elihu  Root  said  recently:  ''The  fundamental  principle  of 
international  law  is  the  principle  of  independent  sovereignty.  *  *  ^ 
The  Monroe  Doctrine    ♦    *    *    asserts  the  right."  ^* 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived.  Although  the  right  of  legal  equality  is  a 
part  of  international  law,  in  practice  it  is  limited  by  the  rights  of  other 
sovereign  states. ^^  Violation  of  international  obligations  may  forfeit 
the  right  to  freedom  from  foreign  interference.^^  In  the  last  resort  a 
nation  pays  the  penalty  for  wrongdoing*  by  giving  up  its  territoiy.  But 
the  Monroe  Policy  asserts  that  the  territoiy  of  any  Latin  republic  must 
never  be  relinquished  to  a  European  Power,  for  in  that  case  the  ''des- 
tiny" of  that  republic  would  be  "controlled"  by  that  Power. 

It  is  conceivable  that  as  a  result  of  wrongdoing  by  an  American  re- 
public, a  European  Power  might  be  acting  entirely  within  its  legal 
rights  in  assuming  a  superior  political  relation  to  an  American  republic. 
The  policy  of  denying  to  the  whole  world  the  right  of  "controlling  the 
destiny"  of  any  Latin  republic  under  any  circumstances  may  con- 
ceivably be  in  direct  conflict  with  legal  rights  possessed  by  other  Powers. 
The  Monroe  Policy,  while  based  upon  legal  rights,  will  not  in  all  cases 
square  with  international  law  unless  we  take  upon  ourselves  the  respon- 
fflbility  of  seeing  that  no  American  republic  performs  an  act  that  would 
justify  the  injured  Power  in  taking  territory.** 

"  Law  of  Nations,  Preliminaries,  sec.  18,  p.  52. 

>«  In  the  case  of  the  Antelope,  cited  10  Wheaton,  66,  122. 

"  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914,  p.  13. 

>•  Cf.  Root,  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914,  p.  17. 

"  Roosevelt,  Message  of  1904:  "  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  any  nation,  whether 
in  America  or  elsewhere,  which  desires  to  maintain  its  freedom,  its  independence, 
must  ultimately  realise  that  the  right  of  such  independence  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  responsibility  of  making  good  use  of  it.''    Moore's  Digest,  sec.  968. 

"  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  now  Minister  to  China,  said:  '*Such  a  State  answers  in  the 
last  resort  by  its  territorial  sovereignty,  which  in  the  case  of  Latin  America  is  de- 
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These  circumstances  make  necessary  another  policy,  a  policy  of 
''enforcement/'  which  may  be  defined  as  the  policy  which  aims  to  pre- 
vent conditions  in  an  American  state  that  would  justify  foreign  control. 
This  may  be  done  in  several  ways, — by  protest,  by  diplomatic  pressure, 
by  the  use  of  good  offices,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  by  armed  intervention. 
In  so  doing  we  are  acting  under  a  variety  of  l^al  rights.  The  right  of 
self-protection,  which  is  the  basic  warrant  for  the  Monroe  Policy  itself, 
may  be  invoked  in  certain  cases  of  enforcement,  although  obviously  the 
danger  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  enforcement  policy  is  more  ''re- 
mote "  than  the  danger  guarded  against  by  the  Monroe  Policy.  In  cases 
where  our  own  citizens,  as  well  as  those  of  other  Powers,  have  been  mis- 
treated, our  intervention  could  be  based  upon  the  fundamental  right  of 
protecting  our  own  citizens  abroad.^*  Much  good  can  be  done  by  the 
use  of  our  good  offices,  and  our  right  to  do  this  under  any  circumstances 
is  unquestioned.^  If  treaties  have  been  violated,  we  have  the  right  to 
intervene  to  compel  the  observance  of  good  faith.^^  Besides  rights  al- 
ready in  existence,  we  can  acquire  new  rights  by  treaty,  rights  to  inter- 
vene under  certain  circumstances,  as  in  Cuba,  or  to  supervise  finances, 
as  in  San  Domingo.  These  rights,  when  obtained  by  treaty  have  all  the 
force  of  international  law. 

There  are  two  policies,  therefore,  the  Monroe  Policy  and  the  "en- 
forcement" policy,  and  there  are  two  issues  that  must  be  squarely  faced: 

(1)  Should  we  abandon  the  Monroe  Policy,  by  which  the  United 
States  declares  that  any  foreign  control  over  the  territory  of  any  Ameri- 
can republic  would  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act? 

(2)  Should  we  abandon  the  "enforcement"  policy,  m.,  the  acts  of 
protest,  good  offices  and  intervention,  designed  to  prevent  any  American 
republic  from  committing  such  acts  as  might  make  it  liable  to  seizure  of 
territory  or  loss  of  sovereignty?  ^ 

clared  inviolable.  The  United  States,  by  shielding  the  southern  republics  in  this 
manner,  is  itself  assuming  a  certain  responsibility  for  them/'    Independent  55:10. 

**  Hershey,  Essentials,  p.  150. 

*  Ck>nventions  of  the  Hague  CJonferences  of  1899  and  1907,  Art.  3:  "The  exercise 
of  this  right  can  never  be  regarded  by  either  of  the  parties  at  variance  as  an  un- 
friendly act." 

*'  Hershey,  Essentials,  p.  150. 

"  Prof.  Leo  S.  Rowe  said:  *'*  *  *  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  our 
position  among  the  nations  that  new  principles  of  our  foreign  policy  should  not 
masquerade  as  integral  parts  of  the  doctrine,  but  should  be  formulated  as  positive 
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U.  SHOULD  THE  MONROE  POUCY  BE  ABANDONED? 

The  United  States  maintains  the  Monroe  Policy  for  the  same  reasons 
that  European  Powers  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  offensive  and 
defensive  alhances,  and  until  lately  the  Concert  of  the  Powers.^'  While 
on  the  objective  side,  these  policies  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other, 
the  underlying  purpose  is  the  same,  namely,  to  protect  various  nations 
frcMn  conditions  which  they  regard  as  dangerous  to  their  peace  and 
safety.  The  question  which  must  be  answered  in  discussing  the  Monroe 
Policy  is  this,  Does  the  Monroe  Policy  prevent  conditions  that  would 
be  dangerous  to  us,  in  other  words,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe 
Policy  necessary  to  our  peace  and  safety? 

Let  us  first  raise  the  question  whether  any  European  nation  or  nations 
have  ambitions  in  South  and  Central  America  that  contemplate  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  governments  or  the  seizure  of  their  territory. 
Are  we  conjuring  up  terrors  that  do  not  exist?  Are  we,  like  Don  Quixote, 
employing  our  chivalry  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  windmills? 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  Monroe  Policy  which  has  prevented  "  inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  destiny''  of  the  Latin  states. 
It  was  the  firm  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  1823,  with  the  support 
of  Great  Britain,  that  prevented  the  subjugation  of  the  former  Spanish 
colonies.  It  was  the  protest  of  Secretaiy  Seward,  backed  by  the  forces 
of  the  Union  Army,  that  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
from  Mexico  in  1865  and  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  Mexican 
^empire  under  European  control.  It  was  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  no  European  Power  to  acquire  territory  in  the  Isthmus 
that  prevented  the  building  of  an  Isthmian  Canal  under  British  control. 
It  was  the  Monroe  Policy  that  caused  England  to  submit  the  boundary 
dispute  of  1895  with  Venezuela  to  arbitration,  and  that  caused  the  joint 
intervention  of  1902  for  the  collection  of  claims  to  stop  short  of  the 
permanent  occupation  of  Venezuelan  territoiy.^*  How  many  ambitious 
projects  for  European  expansion  in  South  and  Central  America  have 

principles  supplementing  its  negative  prohibitions/'  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914^ 
p.  131. 

»  See  Hershey,  Annals  (1898),  11 :362. 

'^  Refer  to  citations  of  diplomatic  correspondence  on  these  cases  in  Moore's 
Digest. 
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never  been  formulated  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  United  States 
we  shall  never  know. 

The  spirit  of  colonial  expansion  still  exists.^  The  rich,  almost  un- 
tapped resources  of  South  America  and  the  tremendous  naval  importance 
of  territory  in  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  still  tempt  the 
ambitions  of  European  military  and  colonizing  Powers.  According  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  Holt:  "Nothing  but  the  attitude  of  the  United  States, 
standing  firmly  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  has,  in  our  judgment,  pre- 
vented the  acquisition  of  territory  in  South  America  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Panama  Canal  in  recent  years  by  certain  nations  of 
Europe.'*  *  Even  Professor  Snow  said  in  guarded  language:  "It  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  did  a  favorable  opportunity  offer  itself,  they 
would  attempt  to  gain  vantage  ground  on  the  continents  or  blands  of 
this  hemisphere."  ^ 

Since  1895,  England,  it  is  true,  has  practically  ceased  to  oppose  the 
Monroe  Policy.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock®  and  Admiral  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,^  representing  the  most  intelligent  statesmanship  of  Great 
Britain,  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  an  explicit  avowal  of  the  Monroe  Policy 
by  Great  Britain.  From  Austria  and  Russia,  once  the  leading  Powers 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  there  is  no  longer  any  danger.  The  interests  of 
Russia  are  focused  elsewhere,  and  Austria  is  obviously  not  inclined  to 
undertake  aggression  in  South  America  on  her  own  account.  The  Ger- 
man Empire,  however,  is  a  young  and  ambitious  power,  filled  with  the 
military  spirit,  possessed  of  the  most  perfect  military  machine  and  the 
greatest  power  of  organization  in  the  world,  and  greatly  desirous  of' 
colonial  empire.  South  and  Central  America  would  offer  a  fertile  field 
for  her  ambitions.  Bismarck  himself  regarded  the  Monroe  Policy  as  a 
"dog  in  the  manger"  policy,  as  a  "piece  of  international  impertinence."'® 

"Harper's  Weekly,  editorial,  47:139:  "In  the  20th  Century  we  have  as  much 
cause  to  fear  a  league  for  territorial  aggression  and  for  spheres  of  influence  as  in  the 
19th  Century  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  Holy  Alliance." 

» Independent,  ^i:1119. 

^  Treaties  and  Topics,  p.  423. 

"  19th  Century,  SS:55S.    See  also  his  book,  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

»  Harp.  W.,  47:139.  See  also  Edgington,  p.  286.  The  Duke  of  Devonahiie  said 
in  1903:  "Great  Britain  accepts  the  Monroe  Doctrine  unreservedly."  Ph>c.  Am. 
Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914,  p.  9. 

^  The  best  discussion  of  this  subject  is  in  Edgington,  Ch.  17  and  18. 
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Several  of  the  southern  states  of  Brazil  and  the  northern  states  of 
Argentina  have  been  peopled  by  German  immigrants.  These  Germans 
have  not  become  Argentinian  or  Brazilian  in  their  traditions  or  language. 
They  cling  to  the  German  customs,  German  language  and  German 
political  ideals.  They  are  absorbing  the  native  population,  rather  than 
Etfsimilating  with  it.  At  some  future  time  it  is  not  unlikely  that  par- 
ticularism may  triumph  over  national  unity  in  these  republics,  and  that 
these  Germans,  alien  in  language,  ideals  and  traditions,  may  secede  and 
demand  the  protection  of  the  German  Empire.^  ^ 

The  Germans  at  home  would  probably  accept  with  enthusiasm  the 
opportunity  to  claim  these  millions  of  Germans  and  the  fertile  lands 
they  have  occupied.    The  Deutsche  Post  said  in  1905: 

We  observe  that  a  love  for  individual  states  is  growing  at  the  expense 
of  Brazil's  unity.  We  should  not  wonder  *  *  *  if  the  states  of 
Parana,  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  should  some  day  de- 
clare for  secession  and  indei)endence.  Then  a  new  outlook  would  he 
opened  to  Germany}^ 

Dr.  Leyser,  a  German  traveller  and  publicist,  in  his  book  on  Santa 
Catharina  says:  ''Nowhere  are  our  colonies  (sic)  those  loyal  offshoots 
from  the  mother-root,  so  promising  as  here  ♦  ♦  ♦  Surely  to  u^s  be- 
longs this  part  of  the  vx)rld"  ^  Dr.  Herman  Meyer  says  in  the  Kolonial 
Zeitschrift:  ''The  German  spirit  is  ineradicably  grounded  in  the  hearts 
of  these  colonists,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  bear  fruity  perhaps  a  rich  har- 
vest, which  will  not  only  prove  a  blessing  to  the  colonies,  but  to  the 
faiherland."  " 

One  of  the  ambitions  of  the  Pan-Germanist  party  in  the  German 
Empire  is  the  annexation  of  Denmark  and  Holland.  The  Danes  and 
the  Dutch,  say  the  Pan-Germanists,  are  Germans  in  race  and  speech, 
and  belong  within  the  great  German  imperial  plan.  The  geographical 
situation  of  Denmark  and  Holland  would  make  them  very  profitable 
acquisitions  from  a  military  and  naval  point  of  view.  They  have  splen- 
did harbors  and  commerce  that  would  be  extremely  useful  for  purposes 

SI  Edgington,  p.  136. 

"  Cited  in  the  Outlook,  79J366.    The  italic9  are  mine. 

»  Cited  in  Edgington,  p.  137. 

•*  Cited  in  Edgington,  p.  137. 
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of  German  trade.^^  Such  acquisition  in  Europe  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly objectionable  to  the  United  States,  but  Holland  still  holds 
Dutch  Guiana  and  the  Island  of  Curacoa,  and  Denmark  the  archipelago 
of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  In  the  hands  of  small  nations,  without 
serious  military  and  naval  ambitions,  these  islands  are  not  dangerous' 
to  us.  But  we  could  not  view  with  equanimity  the  transfer  of  these 
colonies  to  a  Power  so  aggressive  and  militaristic  in  its  aims  as  the 
German  Empire. 

The  German  press  is  violent  in  its  criticism  of  the  Monroe  Policy. 
A  fair  sample  of  German  editorial  opinion  comes  from  the  pen  of  Herr 
von  Dirksen-Bonn,  the  Berlin  editor,  in  the  Gremboten  of  April  10, 1912: 
''It  must  be  recognized  that  a  firm  and  self-possessed  policy  must  be 
adopted  toward  the  United  States  on  account  of  its  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  should  be  carried  out  even  if  the  Americans  did  not  shrink  from 
war." 

Mr.  Edgington  gives  the  results  of  a  set  of  interviews  on  the  Monroe 
Policy  with  representative  Germans.  While  he  found  the  merchants  and 
bankers  not  inclined  to  oppose  it,  he  found  that  the  professors,  poli- 
ticians and  statesmen  were  almost  unanimously  opposed.^  If  Germany 
should  succeed  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  United  States  to  abandon  the 
Monroe  Policy,^^  rival  Powers  would  not  neglect  the  opportunity  to  reap 
part  of  the  harvest.  Although  probably  not  inclined  to  undertake  to 
overthrow  the  Monroe  Policy  themselves,  they  would  not  permit  Ger- 
many to  claim  the  South  American  continent.  Every  world  Power 
would  be  forced  into  competition  for  territory  in  America,  to  avoid 
being  hopelessly  left  behind  in  world  politics. 

The  United  States  would  be  helpless.  If  the  Monroe  Policy  were 
beaten  down  by  one  nation,  we  could  not  enforce  it  against  another. 
The  forces  of  European  aggression  in  South  America  once  loosed,  it 
would  be  beyond  our  power  to  check  them  or  to  confine  them  within 

»  Harp.  W.  47:140.    Cf.  Edgington,  p.  141. 

»  P.  277. 

"  Senator  Lodge  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  May,  1900:  ''I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  some  European  nation,  perhaps  one  whose  navy  is  now  receiving  rapid  increase, 
may  not  test  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  we  may  be  called  upOn  to  protect  the  doc- 
trine in  Brazil  or  in  some  other  South  American  country.  I  am  not  conjuring  up 
fancies."    Cf.  Edgington,  p.  285. 
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arbitrary  limits.  We  would  witness  a  struggle  for  possession  of  these 
territories  such  as  characterized  the  partition  of  Africa.  If  we  should 
abandon  the  Monroe  Policy  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  opening  thus 
made  would  be  widened  and  deepened  by  the  resistless  force  of  a  flood 
which  would  inundate  all  Latin  America.^  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  now 
Minister  to  China,  speaks  very  plainly  on  this  point.    He  says: 

Should  we  allow  questions  of  territorial  sovereignty  to  be  settled  in 
South  America  in  the  ordinary  manner,  should  we  leave  South  American 
States  to  their  own  devices,  the  scramble  for  South  America  would  begin 
overnight.'* 

The  question  that  we  must  answer  is  this:  Would  South  America, 
colonized  extensively  by  European  Powers,  be  a  danger  to  our  peace  and 
safety?  Again  we  are  forced  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  colonial  possessions  of  rival  military  Powers  would  be  dangerous 
to  us  in  two  ways:  (1)  the  increased  difficulty  in  maintaining  our  neu- 
trality and  our  traditional  policy  of  aloofness  from  the  quarrels  of 
European  Powers;  (2)  the  advantage  that  foreign  Powers  would  have 
in  any  war  with  us  that  might  arise,  on  account  of  the  possession  by 
them  of  territory  that  could  be  used  as  naval  and  military  bases  of 
attack. 

Since  the  days  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  we  have  maintained 
as  the  very  essence  of  our  foreign  policy  our  neutrality  in  European 
struggles.  Under  this  wise  precept,  the  United  States  has  remained  a 
nonnnilitary  Power,  with  no  entangling  alliances,  and  taking  no  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  European  continent.  Under  this  wise  policy,  we 
have  built  up  our  commerce  and  industry,  and  developed  our  internal 
resources.  It  is  responsible  for  the  distinctive  non-military  character  of 
our  civilization. 

W^  have  had  some  experience  during  the  present  war  of  the  difficulty 
of  pursuing  a  neutral  policy,  even  when  the  territories  of  the  belligerents 
are  3,000  miles  across  the  Atlantic.    The  question  of  our  rights  and 

"C/.  Secretary  Olney's  note  to  the  American  Ambassador  at  London,  July  20, 
1895:  "What  one  Power  was  permitted  to  do  could  not  be  denied  to  another,  and  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  the  struggle  now  going  on  for  the  acquisition  of  Africa  might  be 
transferred  to  South  America."    Cited  in  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  966. 

»•  Independent,  66:9, 
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duties  as  a  neutral  has  been  perplexing.  The  proper  methods  of  search, 
the  definition  of  contraband,  the  use  of  neutral  flags  and  other  questions 
have  provoked  an  animated  controversy  with  England.  The  German 
use  of  submarines  to  destroy  British  commerce,  with  its  accompanying 
difficulties  according  to  present  standards  of  international  law,  and  the 
sinking  of  American  ships  in  the  "war  zone,"  have  created  conditions 
that  may  easily  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  our  neutral  position.  All 
of  these  matters  are  extremely  difficult  of  adjustment;  a  single  false  step 
may  force  us  into  war.  Time  will  develop  other  occasions  for  con- 
troversy with  belligerents  over  our  rights  as  neutrals. 

These  diflSculties  would  be  increased  manyfold  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  Monroe  Policy.  If  conflicting  ambitions  are  even  now  strong 
enough  to  plunge  the  military  Powers  of  Europe  into  the  greatest  war  of 
history,  the  rivalry  of  these  same  nations  for  possession  of  the  imperial 
domains  of  South  and  Central  America  would  produce  new  grounds  of 
conflict.  If  the  lions  of  Europe  and  the  lambs  of  Latin  America  could 
not  lie  down  together  in  peace,  it  is  not  fikely  that  rival  lions  could 
attack  a  flock  of  lambs  without  quarreling  over  the  plunder.  The  parti- 
tion of  South  America  would  introduce  an  era  of  conflict  unparalleled  in 
history. 

Not  only  would  there  be  increased  grounds  of  conflict,  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  our  neutrality  would  be  increased  by  proximity.  When  France 
possessed  Canada  and  England  the  thirteen  colonies,  the  frequent  wars 
between  the  rival  nations  raged  as  fiercely  in  America  as  in  Europe. 
Such  would  be  the  case  with  European  colonies  in  South  and  Central 
America  were  the  mother  countries  to  become  embroiled.  The  con- 
flagration would  extend  into  our  front  dooryard.  Our  vital  interests 
would  become  involved  in  every  war  of  world  importance,  and  alliances 
and  counter-aUiances,  with  all  their  accompanying  burdens  of  militarism 
and  crushing  taxation,  would  become  the  order  of  the  day.^ 

^  Admiral  Mahan:  ''Such  a  condition  if  realized  brings  every  European  contest 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  neighborhood  of  disputes  as  of  fire  is  dangerous." 
R.  of  R's,  g7'M5. 

Prof.  Reinsch:  "Our  peace  is  certainly  dependent  upon  mAintAining  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  the  South  Aooerican  states  as  against  Europe/'  Independent, 
63:9. 

CI.  Kraus  in  Annals,  54:107,  also  Harp.  W.  4^^:772. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  his  usual  clear  insight  and  power  of  trench- 
ant expression,  said  in  his  Hartford  speech: 

If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  not  been  steadfastly  maintained,  the 
United  States,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  drawn  into  the  present 
European  war  ♦  ♦  ♦  although  without  any  interest  in  it  *  *  * 
The  peace  of  the  western  hemisphere  largely  depends  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  doctrine.^^ 

Critics  of  the  Monroe  Policy  frequently  assert  that  the  fact  that 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  taken  no  military  precautions 
against  each  other  is  proof  that  the  neighborhood  of  European  colonies 
would  not  be  dangerous  to  us.^^  Such  critics  fail  to  consider  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  Ekigland  does  not  conflict  with  that  of  the  United  States 
at  any  important  point,  and  consequently  the  possibility  of  war  between 
the  two  nations  is  extremely  remote.  Moreover,  Canada  could  not  be 
forced  into  war  with  the  United  States  by  Ekigland,  even  were  the  two 
nations  to  become  embroiled.  The  political  arrangement  between 
Canada  and  the  British  Eknpire  would  not  continue  one  moment  longer 
than  the  interests  of  Canada  were  served  by  it.  The  interests  of  Canada 
alone  can  never  demand  a  war  with  this  nation.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  the  Canadian  border  is  not  fortified,  and  that  fact  bears  no 
relation  to  the  general  problem. 

We  are  accustomed  in  bursts  of  Fourth-of-July  eloquence  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  is  in  danger  of  war  with  no  nation.  Being  con- 
sciously a  peaceable  people,  desiring  only  to  be  let  alone,  we  assume  that 
all  other  nations  will  respect  our  attitude  and  treat  us  accordingly.  We 
neglect  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  military  and  naval  precautions 
because  of  a  more  or  less  nebulous  faith  that  the  age  of  peace  and  dis- 
armament is  at  hand,  and  that  a  war  in  which  we  may  have  to  defend 
our  national  safety  b  impossible.  With  all  due  respect  for  those  idealists 
who  with  their  eyes  in  the  clouds  neglect  the  pitfalls  at  their  feet,  and 
imbued  as  firmly  as  they  with  the  hope  that  the  day  of  universal  peace 
may  come,  we  should  contradict  the  most  obvious  lessons  of  history 
were  we  to  leave  out  of  account  the  possibility  of  a  war  in  case  some 

^>  Speech  at  State  convention  of  the  Progreesive  Party,  Hartford,  Conn.,  August  15, 
1914. 

*«  Sydney  Brooks,  Fortn.,  7^:1021. 
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ambitious  military  Power  should  attack  us.  We  may  safely  lay  down 
the  principle  that  so  long  as  Krupp  continues  to  manufacture  42  centi- 
metre guns,  and  DuPont  continues  to  produce  powder,  these  munitions 
will  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made,  and  that  until 
the  world  supply  of  plough  shares  is  glutted  by  the  transmutation  of 
swords  and  sabres,  we  must  not  neglect  the  precautions  of  safety  in  time 
of  war  that  common  sense  would  direct  and  naval  strategy  demand. 

We  cannot  afford,  therefore,  to  discontinue  a  policy  that  prevents 
European  Powers  from  acquiring  naval  bases  near  our  coasts  and  har- 
bors. We  must  not  put  into  the  hands  of  possible  enemies  powerful 
weapons  to  use  against  us.  We  have  made  the  Monroe  Policy  all  the 
more  necessary  because  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
neutrality  of  which  we  are  compelled  to  enforce.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  the  United  States  to  allow  ambitious  naval  Powers  to  acquire 
territory  that  could  be  used  as  a  basis  of  operations  against  the  Canal 
itself,  or  against  our  own  coasts  and  harbors.  The  day  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  we  can  safely  neglect  these  obvious  naval  precautions.** 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  United  States 
would  put  itself  in  great  and  needless  danger  were  it  to  abandon  the 
Monroe  Policy  and  permit  European  nations  to  pursue  colonial  policies 
in  South  and  Central  America.  For  our  own  protection  in  time  of  war 
and  to  preserve  our  character  as  a  neutral  nation,  it  b  necessary  that 
the  western  hemisphere  should  continue  to  be  occupied  by  self-governing 
states,  in  whose  quarrels  we  should  not  be  likely  to  be  embroiled,  and 
where,  if  our  interests  compelled  us  to  interfere,  we  could  do  so  with 
authority.    Dr.  Amos  S.  Hershey  said: 

As  long  as  the  leading  states  of  Europe  continue  their  present  ]x>licy 
of  aggression  and  colonization  *  *  *  the  United  States,  for  the  sake 
of  her  o^Ti  interests  as  well  as. for  those  of  her  weaker  sister  republics, 
must  remain  the  principal  bulwark  against  such  spirit  of  aggression  and 
policy  of  colonization.^* 

Aside  from  considerations  of  our  peace  and  safety,  there  are  some 
critics  of  the  Monroe  Policy  who  assert  that  by  prohibiting  European 

«  See  the  Outlook.  7^:366,  See  also  Keasbey.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

♦*  Annals,  11,3(32.  See  also  W.  H.  Taft.  Independent,  76.530,  and  F.  Garcia 
Calderon.  Atlantic.  llSi^l. 
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domination  in  South  and  Central  America,  we  are  impeding  the  progress 
of  civilisation.  Were  these  countries  to  be  colonized  and 'governed  by 
nations  of  superior  power  and  "superior"  civilization,  say  these  critics, 
South  and  Central  America  would  be  better  governed,  industrial  and 
commercial  progress  would  be  accelerated,  and  civilization  generally  im- 
proved.** Stripped  of  its  gloss  of  "civilization"  and  the  thin  veneer  of 
altruism,  the  argument  is  reduced  to  the  contention  that  a  strong  Power 
by  virtue  of  its  strength,  has  the  right  to  subjugate  and  control  weaker 
Powers,  acting  as  the  judge  of  its  own  warrant  in  so  doing.  It  is  only 
the  strong  Power,  superior  or  inferior  in  civilization  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  could  force  its  particular  brand  of  civilization  upon  other  states. 
We  have  no  warrant  for  believing  that  a  Power  which  would  be  strong 
enough  to  subjugate  a  South  American  state  would  necessarily  bring  in 
its  train  a  superior  type  of  civilization.  War  as  a  civilizing  medium, 
moreover,  usually  tears  down  more  than  it  builds  up. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  assumption  that  the  strong  is  neces- 
sarily the  righteous.  Let  civilization  pursue  its  stately  course  unimpeded 
by  clanking  sabres.  The  governments  of  South  and  Central  America 
have  the  right  to  develop  their  own  distinctive  civilization.^  If  their 
military  power  were  great,  we  should  hear  no  talk  of  conquering  them 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  "superior"  civilization  upon  them.  Their 
non-military  character  does  not  make  their  right  to  independence  and 
freedom  any  the  less  valid. 

The  progress  which  the  republics  of  the  south  have  made  during  the 
last  century  has  been  made  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  developed  under  the  tacit  assumption  that  continued 
protection  was  to  be  relied  upon.  These  republics  have  a  certain  "  vested 
right,"  as  it  were,  to  our  continued  protection  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  fight  their  own  battles.  We  should  be  shirking  a  plain  duty 
were  we  now  to  abandon  them  at  this  stage  of  their  development.  So 
long  as  aggressive  military  Powers  await  only  the  opportunity  to  crush 
out  the  budding  national  civilizations  of  the  south,  we  must  continue  to 

♦•See  Walter  WeUman,  No.  Am.  R.,  775:838,  and  Sydney  Brooks,  Fortn.,  7^:102. 

♦•Roofleveit,  Message  of  1901:  ''The  peoples  of  the  Americas  can  prosper  best  if 
left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  in  their  own  way."  Cited  in  Moore's  Digest, 
sec.  594.    See  also  the  Outlook,  74:372,  and  Harp.  W.,  47^:771. 
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defend  them,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  our  own  peace  and  safety,  but  in 
the  performance  of  a  sacred  international  obligation.^^ 

This  is  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States.  Being  traditional, 
in  these  times  of  rapid  change  it  is  suspected  of  being  out  of  date,  simply 
because  it  was  articulated  in  a  bygone  age.  The  Monroe  Policy  is  not 
out  of  date,  however,  because  the  considerations  that  have  made  it 
necessary  in  the  past,  while  appearing  to-day  in  somewhat  di£ferent 
form,  are  no  less  pressing  than  in  1823.  So  long  as  these  conditions 
continue  to  exist,  the  United  States  can  never  abandon  the  policy  that 
the  Latin  American  republics  must  be  independent  of  European  political 
control.  To  the  superficial  glance  this  may  appear  a  war  policy,  but  in 
reality  it  is  a  peace  poUcy.  If  we  must  fight  in  its  defense,  it  will  be  to 
prevent  greater  and  more  destructive  wars.  If  attempts  are  made  to 
violate  the  Monroe  Policy,  we  must  bend  all  our  national  energies  to 
defeat  them,  content  that  in  so  doing  we  shall  best  serve  the  true  interests 
of  ourselves,  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world. 

III.    SHOULD  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  MONROE  POLICY  BE  ABANDONED? 

We  have  seen  that  the  United  States  must  continue  to  maintain  the 
Monroe  Policy,  and  to  refuse  to  permit  the  slightest  act  that  would  lead 
to  any  violation  of  that  policy  by  non-American  nations.  We  shall 
now  discuss  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  western 
republics,  that  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  policy  should  be  a  logical 
and  consistent  one.  We  must  so  act  that  the  policy  we  pursue  will  be  in 
accord  with  international  law  and  international  public  morality.  If, 
under  any  circumstances,  European  aggression  would  be  justified  as 
a  means  of  enforcing  international  rights  or  generally  accepted  rules 
of  international  morality,  we  must  adopt  a  policy  that  will  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  those  circumstances  from  arising.^ 

There  are  three  issues  upon  which  European  intervention  in  America 

«  See  the  Outlook,  7^:871,  7P:367  and  7^:711. 

«  Cleveland,  Message  to  Ck)ngres8  of  Dec.  17,  1895:  «'♦  ♦  ♦  when  the  United 
States  is  a  suitor  before  the  high  tribunal  that  administers  international  law,  the 
question  to  be  determined  is  whether  or  not  we  present  claims  which  the  justice  of 
that  code  of  law  (^an  find  to  be  right  and  valid/'    Moore's  Digest,  sec.  966. 

(y.  note  of  Secretary  Seward,  June  2,  1866,  cited  in  Moore's  I>igest,  sec.  948. 
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might  be  undertaken  and  defended:  (1)  intervention  by  a  European 
Power  under  the  so-called  "right  of  conquest;"  (2)  intervention  by  a 
European  Power  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  in  its  own  interests, 
rebellion  against  an  American  republic  by  provinces  largely  inhabited 
and  controlled  by  former  citizens  of  that  Power;  (3)  intervention  by  a 
European  Power  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  claims  based  upon  private 
or  public  contract  debts  or  upon  torts  committed  upon  its  nationals. 

To  oppose  intervention  based  upon  the  right  of  conquest  would  not 
be  in  conflict  with  the  legal  rights  of  any  nation,  for  there  is  no  legal 
right  of  conquest.  International  law  neither  denies  nor  affirms  such  a 
right.^  To  be  valid  in  international  law,  a  principle  must  be  generally 
sanctioned,  and  the  whole  body  of  American  republics  has  formally  gone 
on  record  as  repudiating  the  right  of  conquest.  Since  conquest  pure  and 
simple  cannot  be  legally  undertaken,  the  United  States  would  be  legally 
justified  in  opposing  acts  of  intervention  based  upon  the  right  of  con- 
quest, if  her  interests  were  involved. 

Intervention  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  rebellion,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  b  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  nation.^  The 
situation  b  not  essentially  different  because  the  rebels  are  former  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  intervening  Power.  By  settling  in  foreign  territory  and 
becoming  the  citizens  of  another  state,  they  have  waived  all  right  to  the 
protection  or  interference  of  their  former  government.  By  assenting, 
expressly  or  tacitly  to  their  naturalization,  the  European  Power  has 
waived  all  political  interest  in  or  for  the  colonists.  The  issue,  then, 
would  be  simply  one  of  high-handed  interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  friendly  state,  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  legal  rights  of  that 
state,  and  an  act  that  the  United  States  would  be  legally  justified  in 
intervening  to  oppose.^^ 

The  Monroe  Policy,  then,  squares  with  the  legal  rights  of  other  na- 
tions, so  far  as  the  first  two  grounds  of  intervention  are  concerned. 
We  are  legally  correct  in  defending  the  Monroe  Policy  by  opposing 

*  "Respecting  this  so-called  right  of  conquest,  it  would  seem  that  modern  inter- 
national law  neither  denies  nor  affirms."    Hershey,  p.  181,  note  8. 

*  It  18  an  interference  with  that  nation's  sovereignty,  which  is  illegal,  as  already 
cited  in  Ch^iter  I. 

*'  "Intervention  may  be  said  to  be  legally  justifiable  *  *  *  to  prevent  or 
tenninate  an  illegal  intervention  on  the  part  of  another  State."    Hershey,  p.  150. 
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intervention  undertaken  on  such  grounds.  We  may  also  conclude  that 
the  intervention  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  rebellion  against  a  friendly 
State  would  be  as  wrong  morally  as  it  would  be  improper  l^ally.  The 
so-called  right  of  conquest,  moreover,  which  has  no  l^al  existence, 
morally  is  but  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  strong  as  against  the 
weak,  and  as  such  is  indefensible.  Unless  conquest  is  undertaken  as  a 
punishment  for  corresponding  violations  of  international  right  by  the 
weaker  Power,  and  unless  such  violations  are  sufficiently  flagrant  to 
forfeit  legal  rights  and  defy  international  morality  and  justice,  we  have 
a  moral  right,  indeed  in  this  hemisphere  a  moral  obligation,  to  resist 
intervention  for  conquest.  The  disregard  of  international  obligations, 
however,  presents  a  new  and  more  complex  problem,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  necessity  for  prevention  or  enforcement  appears. 

What  are  the  acts  of  an  American  republic  that  would  justify  military 
intervention  by  a  European  Power?  In  the  past  they  have  assumed 
three  forms:  (1)  denial  of  justice  to  foreign  nationals  within  its  territory 
in  cases  of  torts  committed  upon  them;  (2)  refusal  of  effective  legal  re- 
dress in  its  courts  for  the  private  contract  claims  of  foreign  nationals 
against  its  citizens;  (3)  non-payment  of  its  public  debts  due  to  citizens 
or  subjects  of  foreign  Powers.^^ 

The  Monroe  Policy  does  not  commit  the  United  States  to  oppose 
military  intervention  by  European  Powers  as  a  punishment  for  offenses 
of  this  character.  We  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  such  confficts  do 
not  concern  the  Monroe  Policy  at  all,  so  long  as  the  intervention  stays 
within  certain  limits.  The  Monroe  Policy  simply  demands  that  such 
intervention  shall  not  result  in  permanent  occupation  of  territory  or  the 
establishment  of  European  political  control  over  the  offending  republic. 
In  interventions  of  this  sort  foreign  nations  have  taken  pains  to  assure 
us  that  they  were  acting  simply  to  punish  the  offending  republic  for  cer- 
tain definite  acts,  and  that  permanent  occupation  or  political  control  was 
not  contemplated.^' 

What  brings  these  interventions  within  the  scope  of  the  Monroe  Policy 
is  the  danger  that  they  mil  result  in  permanent  occupation  of  territory 

^*  For  discussion  and  citation  of  cases  on  Claims,  see  Moore's  Digest,  sees.  966 
et  aeq. 

**  This  is  true  without  exception.    See  Moore's  Digest,  sees.  927-969. 
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or  the  eetablishment  of  political  control  by  European  nations.^^  The 
danger  is  increased  by  the  possibility  that  in  extreme  cases,  according 
to  the  accepted  standards  of  international  law  and  international  ethics, 
permanent  occupation  might  be  justified  and  even  necessary.  For 
example,  in  a  future  case  of  intervention  against  a  republic  which  may 
have  been  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  an  exasperated  European  Power 
might  claim  that  the  republic  had  forfeited  its  legal  right  to  freedom  from 
foreign  control  and  interference,  and  its  moral  right  to  independent 
existence.  Were  there  no  Monroe  Policy,  the  prevailing  standards  of 
international  morality  might  not  condemn  that  attitude.  It  would  be 
cleaiiy  unjust  to  other  nations  to  insist  that  a  government  which  shows 
incapacity  to  maintain  its  obligations  should  continue  its  course  un- 
checked.*^ 

If  we  continue  to  admit  the  right  of  European  Powers  to  intervene  to 
punish  American  republics  for  illegal  or  immoral  acts,  conditions  may 
arise  under  which  permanent  occupation  of  territory  or  political  control 
will  be  the  only  means  of  effective  punishment. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  the  Monroe  Policy  should  be 
"enforced" — whether  we  should  so  act  as  to  prevent  acts  by  American 
nations  that  would  justify  intervention  resulting  in  political  control. 
Certain  doctrines  have  emanated  from  South  America,  where  "enforce- 
ment" is  naturally  regarded  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  advocating 
the  ^Etension  of  the  rule  of  non-intervention  to  cases  of  claims.  Dr. 
Calvo,  the  Argentinian  publicist  and  diplomat,  in  his  work  on  interna- 
tional law  published  in  1868,  took  the  ground  that  neither  diplomatic 
nor  armed  intervention  should  be  recognized  as  legitimate  methods  for 

*^  As  in  the  case  of  France  in  Mexico  1863-65.    Moore's  Digest,  sec.  957. 

**  Sovereignty  is  limited  by:  ''The  rules,  principles  and  customs  of  international 
law.  For  a  violation  of  those  rules,  which  are  binding  upon  all  nations,  a  state  is 
internationally  responsible."  Hershey,  p.  100.  Dr.  Hershey  says  elsewhere  that  the 
right  oi  sovereignty  is  relative,  depending  upon  the  circumstances.  In  the  most  severe 
cases  it  would  seem  that  extinction  of  the  sovereignty  that  fails  to  perform  its  inter- 
national obligations  is  defensible. 

Roosevelt,  Message  of  1904:  "It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  every  nation,  whether 
in  America  or  elsewhere,  that  desires  to  maintain  its  freedom,  its  independence,  must 
ultimately  realise  that  the  right  of  such  independence  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
responsibility  of  making  good  use  of  it.''  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  968.  See  Message  of 
1905,  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  962. 
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collecting  private  claims  based  upon  contract  or  torts.  Under  the  name 
of  the  Calvo  Doctrine,  this  idea  has  become  very  popular  with  certain 
South  American  republics,  and  it  has  long  been  urged  that  the  United 
States  should  give  its  sanction  to  the  principle  and  act  in  accordance 
with  it."  In  1902,  when  the  allied  fleets  were  blockading  the  ports  of 
Venezuela  to  force  the  payment  of  the  public  obligations  of  that  re- 
public, Dr.  Luis  Drago,  Minister  of  Foreign  Ajffairs  of  Argentina,  urged 
that  the  United  States  act  with  the  Argentine  Republic  upon  the  basis 
that  the  principles  of  international  law  do  not  justify  one  nation  in 
exacting  by  force  of  arms  the  payment  by  another  nation  of  public 
debts  due  to  citizens  of  the  former.^^  This  has  become  known  as  the 
Drago  Doctrine. 

The  advocates  of  these  doctrines  would  solve  the  difiBiculty  by  denying 
the  right  of  intervention  for  the  collection  of  debts,  public  or  private,  or 
of  damages  for  torts  committed  upon  citizens  of  the  intervening  Power. 
If  these  doctrines  were  generally  accepted  as  international  law,  certainly 
there  would  be  no  need  for  enforcement,  and  very  little  chance  for  jus- 
tifiable intervention  by  any  European  Power.  But  the  difficulty  with 
our  acting  upon  these  principles  is  that  they  have  not  been  so  accepted.* 
We  should  be  guilty  of  ** international  impertinence"  indeed,  were  we  to 
take  a  position  that  departs  so  radically  from  the  generally  accepted 
rules  governing  intervention. 

Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  insist  upon  arbitration  after  the  point  has 
been  reached  at  which  intervention  is  legally  justified.  Arbitral  boards, 
being  human,  are  not  a  certain  means  of  obtaining  a  just  decision* 
Moreover,  an  arbitration  by  its  very  nature  would  be  confined  .to  an 
examination  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  claims  themselves,  and  a 
decision  that  thej'  were  just  would  not  change  the  means  of  enforcing 
those  claims  and  collecting  the  award.  If  the  republics  concerned  were 
still  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the  award,  the  result  might  be  occupation 

«  See  Calvos  x^-ork,  Vol.  3,  sec.  1280  et  seq. 

^'  Dec.  29,  1902.    Text  of  the  note  is  cited  in  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  967. 

^  See  Hershey's  Essentials  and  Moore's  Digest  as  to  justifiable  grounds  for  inter- 
vention. The  Porter  Resolution  (see  ii^ra,  note  66)  was  not  considered  as  an  ado|>- 
tion  of  the  ideas  of  these  doctrines,  inasmuch  as  the  provisos  reduced  it  simply  to  a 
rule  requiring  arbitration  first.  The  Porter  Resolution  was  unsatiafactoiy  to  Dr. 
Dragi.>  hiinself.  and  he  op|X)sed  its  ratification. 
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of  customs-houses  or  even  the  occupation  of  territory  to  compel  payment, 
just  as  if  no  arbitration  had  taken  place.^*  In  the  last  analysis,  while 
arbitration  is  a  fairly  good  means  of  settling  the  question  of  the  justice 
of  a  dispute,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  means  of  preventing  such  disputes,  and 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  dangerous  to  us  to  permit  conditions  under  which 
such  disputes  can  arise. 

We  (^kimot  escape  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  only  safe  policy 
for  the  United  States  to  pursue  is  not  alone  to  assert  the  Monroe  Policy, 
but  to  enforce  it;  not  alone  to  resist  European  aggression,  but  whenever 
possible  to  eliminate  the  conditions  that  would  invite  European  aggres- 
sion and  control.  As  President  Roosevelt  said  in  his  message  of  1905: 
'*  It  is  incompatible  with  international  equity  for  the  United  States  to 
refuse  to  allow  other  Powers  to  take  the  only  means  at  their  disposal  of 
satisf3ring  the  claims  of  their  creditors,  and  yet  to  refuse  itself  to  take 
any  such  steps."  ^ 

The  necessity  of  some  form  of  prevention  or  enforcement  was  recog- 
nized by  this  government  as  early  as  1850.  In  this  year  the  United  States 
joined  with  Great  Britain  and  France  to  bring  to  an  end  a  bloody  strug- 

**  Roosevelt,  Message  of  1905:  "As  a  method  of  solution  of  the  complicated  problem 
arbitration  has  become  nugatory  inasmuch  as  in  the  condition  of  its  finances  an  award 
against  the  republic  is  worthless  unless  its  payment  is  secured  by  the  pledge  of  at 
least  some  portion  of  the  customs  revenues.  This  pledge  is  ineffectual  without  ac- 
tual delivery  over  of  the  customs-houses    *    *     *"    Moore's  Digest,  sec.  965. 

Lord  Salisbury,  Note  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  in  1895:  "  *  *  * 
but  it  is  not  free  from  defects  which  often  operate  as  a  serious  drawback  on  its  value. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  an  arbitrator  who  *  *  *  is  wholly  free  from  bias, 
and  the  task  of  insuring  compliance  with  the  award  is  not  exempt  from  difficulty." 
Moore's  Digest,  sec.  966. 

*  Cited  in  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  962.  See  also  message  of  1904:  '*In  the  western 
hemisphere  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  force 
the  United  States,  however  reluctantly,  in  flagrant  cases  of  such  wrongdoing  or 
impotence,  to  the  exercise  of  an  international  police  power."  Moore's  Digest,  sec. 
968. 

Premier  Balfour  in  a  speech  at  Liverpool,  Feb.  1903:  ''It  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
dvilixation  if  the  United  States  were  more  actively  to  interest  itself  in  making  ar- 
rangements by  which  these  constantly  recurring  difficulties  between  European 
Powers  and  certain  states  in  South  America  could  be  avoided."  Lord  Salisbury  in 
note  already  cited:  ''The  United  States  have  a  right,  like  any  other  nation,  to  inter- 
fere in  any  controversy  by  which  their  own  interests  are  affected,  and  they  are  the 
judge  whether  those  interests  are  touched  and  in  what  measure  they  should  be  sus- 
tained."   Moore's  Digest,  sec.  966. 
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gle  between  Hajrti  and  San  Domingo.  In  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Walsh, 
the  American  representative  for  the  purpose,  Secretary  Webster  gave 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  endeavor  the  fact  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  claims  against  Hajrti  that  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  peace 
was  restored.  A  desire  was  shown  to  prevent  circumstances  from  arising 
under  which  an  American  state  would  be  unable  to  pay  its  claims.*^ 

President  Buchanan  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  1860  advocated 
intervention  by  the  United  States  against  the  Miramon  Government  in 
Mexico,  in  order  to  prevent  a  European  intervention,  which,  it  was 
feared,  might  endanger  Mexican  independence.  Congress  did  not  follow 
the  President's  suggestion,  being  so  absorbed  in  more  engrossing  domes- 
tic problems  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  abroad  did  not 
receive  much  consideration.  The  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Spain  actually  occurred,  and  as  had  been  feared,  soon  assumed  a 
political  form,  in  the  setting  up  of  the  Mexican  Eknpire  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France.*^ 

In  1880-81,  when  Venezuela  was  threatened  with  a  French  interven- 
tion to  force  payment  of  overdue  claims,  Venezuela  requested  the  United 
States  to  act  as  receiver  of  the  Venezuelan  customs,  and  the  United 
States  agreed.  It  was  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  priority  of  the  French  claims  over  others,  and  the  project 
was  dropped.  Conditions  became  steadily  worse  until  the  joint  inter- 
vention of  1902.«^ 

The  reason  that  enforcement  was  not  adopted  as  the  consistent  policy 
of  the  government  was  probably  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mexican  cases  of  1859-65,®*  in  which  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  an 
overwhelming  military  force,  was  able  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Policy 
without  enforcement,  military  interventions  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
payment  of  claims  were  infrequent  and  unimportant.  With  the  growing 
importance  of  Latin  America,  the  increasing  intercourse  between  Latin 
America  and  other  nations,  and  the  growing  territorial  and  colonizing 
ambitions  of  European  Powers,  however,  it  soon  became  important  that 

•^  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  960. 

•'  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  956. 

**  Moore's  Digest,  sees.  967  and  995. 

**  Moore's  Digest,  sees.  955  and  956. 
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some  measure  of  enforcement  should  be  carried  out.  The  emergence  of 
the  United  States  from  her  diplomatic  isolation  and  her  gprowing  influence 
and  importance  as  a  world  Power  after  the  Spanish  War  of  1898  forced 
upon  the  United  States  the  necessity  for  formulating  a  more  consistent 
policy  of  enforcement. 

President  Roosevelt  actively  embarked  upon  such  a  policy,  and  the 
emphasis  which  he  gave  to  enforcement  has  led  French  writers  on  the 
Monroe  Policy  to  speak  of  enforcement  as  the  Roosevelt  Doctrine.  The 
most  striking  example  of  enforcement  during  his  administration  was  the 
Dominican  protocol  of  1905,  in  which,  by  arrangement  with  the  Domin- 
ican Government,  the  United  States  undertook  to  collect  and  disburse  to 
foreign  creditors  the  customs  receipts  of  the  republic.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  at  the  time  President  Roosevelt  said:  ''This  protocol  affords  a 
practical  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
maintaining  the  Monroe  Doctrine."^  The  results  have  abundantly 
justified  the  action  of  the  President.  The  arrangement  has  added  to  the 
stability  of  the  Dominican  Government,  has  greatly  reduced  internal 
disorder,  and  has  put  the  finances  on  a  firm  basis. 

Along  with  prevention,  however,  should  go  the  demand  for  arbitration 
of  the  difficulties  in  accord  with  the  Porter  Resolution,  if  they  occur  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  them.  Whatever  the 
defects  of  arbitration  may  be,  the  United  States  would  not  be  justified  in 
allowing  intervention  by  force  to  occur  without  insisting  that  the  Porter 
Resolution  should  be  followed.^  This  is  necessary,  partly  to  eliminate 
fraudulent  and  unjust  claims  and  partly  to  give  time  for  the  intervening 
Power  to  consider  its  action  more  calmly  and  for  the  republic  involved 
to  come  to  reasonable  terms  without  being  forced  to  do  so.  Prevention 
and  arbitration,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  past  history  and  future  prob- 

**  See  text  of  message  and  other  data  in  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  962.  The  recent 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Haiti  is  a  case  in  point. 

*  The  Porter  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  and  ratified  by 
most  of  the  important  Powers  reads:  "The  Contracting  Powers  agree  not  to  have 
reoourae  to  armed  force  for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts  claimed  from  the  govern- 
ment of  one  country  by  the  government  of  another  country  as  being  due  to  its  na- 
tionals. This  undertaking  is,  however,  not  applicable  when  the  debtor  state  refuses 
or  ne^ects  to  reply  to  an  offer  of  arbitration,  or,  after  accepting  the  offer,  renders  a 
compramis  impossible,  or  after  the  arbitration,  fails  to  submit  to  the  award." 
2  H.  C.  (1907)  Art.  I. 
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abilities,  are  the  conditions  that  will  make  the  Monroe  Pcdipy  square 
with  the  legal  and  moral  rights  of  other  nations,  and  in  so  doing  will 
reduce  the  danger  to  Latin  America  and  to  the  United  States  of  any 
attempt  to  break  it  down. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  for  the  forms  that  enf<Mt»- 
ment  should  take.  Our  action  in  any  particular  case  must  be  determined 
by  our  honor  and  interests  in  that  case  alone.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  United  States  should  set  about  the  task  in  a  s^nrit  ot  fraternity 
and  altruism,  and  that  the  interference  with  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  should  be  as  slight  as  safety  to  ourselves  and  to  them  may  per- 
mit. President  Roosevelt's  attitude  was  clearly  expressed  in  a  message 
to  Congress  when  he  said: 

We  would  interfere  with  them  only  in  the  last  resort  and  then  ooiy 
if  it  became  evident  that  inability  or  unwillingness  to  do  justice  at  home 
and  abroad  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  United  States  or  had  invited 
foreign  aggression  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  body  of  American  na- 
tions.*' 

It  cannot  be  made  too  clear  that  enforcement  is  absolutely  unneces- 
sary in  the  case  of  such  nations  as  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile,  which 
together  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  South  America.  It  is  a 
commonplace  to  assert  that  these  nations  have  passed  out  of  the  un- 
stable, uncertain  stage  of  national  beginnings,  and  with  th^  incom- 
parable material  resources  and  the  statesmanlike  qualities  ot  thdr 
leaders,  stand  on  a  plane  scarcely  inferior  to  our  own.  Mr.  Rooeevdt 
recognizes  this  when  he  says: 

The  great  and  prosperous  civilized  commonwealths  such  as  the 
Argentine,  Brazil  and  Chile,  in  the  southern  half  of  South  America,  have 
advanced  so  far  that  they  no  longer  stand  in  any  position  of  tutelage 
toward  the  United  States.  They  occupy  toward  us  precisely  the  posi- 
tion that  Canada  occupies.® 

Enforcement  has  been  rarely  necessary  and  bids  fair  to  become  less  so  in 
the  future  in  other  states  of  South  America  south  of  the  Caribbean. 
These  states  are  making  steady  and  definite  progress  toward  political 
stability. 

^  Message  of  1904.    Moore's  Digest,  sec.  968. 
•Outlook,  lOS'JTAl. 
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The  countries  bordering  upon  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  however,  present  a  difficult  problem,  and,  unfortunately,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  apparent  that  our  immediate  interests  are  more  directly 
concerned  in  the  Caribbean  region  than  in  the  regions  farther  south. 
It  is  here  that  the  state  of  the  public  debts  occasions  the  most  anxious 
concern  on  our  part  for  their  welfare.  It  is  here  that  it  is  most  frequently 
allied  that  foreigners  are  mistreated  and  refused  effective  legal  redress. 
It  is  here  that  a  plausible  case  for  foreign  intervention  resulting  in 
political  control  could  most  easily  be  made.^  The  necessity  for  a  policy 
of  enforcement  is  practically  confined  to  the  Caribbean  region. 

By  carrying  out  a  careful  policy  of  enforcement,  then,  the  United 
States  is  acting  with  a  clear  case  in  law  and  ethics  in  upholding  the 
Monroe  Policy  upon  every  occasion.  The  United  States  assumes  a  more 
dignified  attitude,  and  maintains  her  policy  on  a  distinctly  higher  plane. 
The  policy  which  the  United  States  finds  absolutely  necessary  for  her 
peace  and  safety  has  become  a  poUcy  not  indeed  international  law,  but 
a  policy  not  repugnant  to  its  principles,  as  it  might  be  were  no  means  of 
enforcement  undertaken.  If  change  is  necessary  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  Monroe  Policy,  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  more  tactful 
or  more  vigorous  methods  of  procedure.  At  all  events,  the  Monroe 
Policy y  enforcement  and  all,  must  be  maintained. 

There  has  been  much  agitation,  particularly  since  the  mediation  of 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  in  the  Mexican  difficulty,  for  a  Pan-American 
Policy.  Advocates  of  that  poUcy  desire  that  the  republics  of  South  and 
Central  America,  or  at  least  the  ABC  Powers,  should  join  with  the 
United  States  on  equal  terms  for  the  enforcement  and  maintenance  of 
the  Monroe  PoUcy .^®  Although  these  proposals  are  usually  nebulous 
and  indefinite,  within  certain  well-defined  limits  such  a  poUcy  would  be 
of  distinct  advantage.    If  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  the  practice 

**  Dr.  Hershey,  in  discuasing  the  rule  of  non-intervention  (p.  154),  says  that  it  is 
limited  to  nations  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  stability  and  order.  "  Whether  such 
states  as  those  of  Central  America,  with  all  their  boasted  sovereignty,  are  capable  of 
affording  such  a  degree  of  order  and  protection,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful." 

^  This  subject  is  very  fully  treated  in  the  Annals  for  July,  1914.  Mr.  Taft  ap- 
proves the  general  principle.  Independent,  76:542.  See  also  the  report  of  the  Clark 
University  Conference,  summarized  by  President  Blakeslee  in  No.  Am.  R.,  198:779, 
and  in  the  Outlook,  205:740. 
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of  inviting  the  cooperation  of  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  in  caaes  of 
protest  and  intervention  ini  Latin  America,  the  moral  effect  would  be 
excellent.  Such  a  practice  would  allay  the  increasing  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust with  which  acts  of  enforcement  by  the  United  States  alone  are  re- 
garded in  Latin  America.  By  including  as  enforcing  Powers  republics  of 
kindred  race,  language  and  institutions,  it  would  make  protest  more 
effective  and  intervention  less  necessary.  It  would  help  to  produce  a 
spirit  of  cordial  Pan- Americanism  that  would  not  only  benefit  us  polit- 
ically but  would  increase  the  opportunities  for  our  commerce.  It  would 
remove  from  the  Monroe  Policy  any  suspicion  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment, and  cause  it  to  be  r^arded  as  what  it  is,  simply  a  defensive  policy 
in  the  interests  both  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  United  States.  The 
Monroe  Policy  would  cease  to  be  imilateral,  and  would  acquire  a  con- 
tinental importance  and  sanction.  As  Ebc-Secretary  Olney  said  in  a 
recent  address: 

That  an  American  concert  of  purely  American  states  would  *  *  * 
tend  to  prevent  wars  between  states  as  well  as  insurrections  and  revolu- 
tions within  states  *  *  *  and  that  the  United  States  as  a  leading 
member  of  the  concert  might  be  counted  upon  as  an  agency  for  good 
even  more  potent  than  if  acting  in  the  invidious  rdle  of  sole  and  supreme 
dictator,  seem  to  be  tolerably  sure  results.^^ 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  United  States  must  never 
put  herself  in  a  position  in  which  she  will  be  unable  to  declare  or  enforce 
the  Monroe  Policy  by  herself,  in  case  other  American  Powers  should  re- 
fuse to  act  with  her  in  a  case  in  which  her  interests  are  involved.  Prof. 
Leo  S.  Rowe  advocates  a  Pan-American  enforcement,  ''provided,  that 
in  making  it  Pan-American,  we  do  not  relinquish  the  right  to  maintain  it 
independent  of  the  will  of  any  one  of  the  other  Powers  of  the  American 
continent."  ^* 

With  this  limitation,  Pan-American  enforcement  would  be  an  un- 
qualified blessing,  and  present  circumstances  seem  to  point  toward  some 
form  of  it  in  the  not  far  distimt  future.  Pan-American  enforcement  will 
be  the  capstone  to  the  edifice  erected  by  the  United  States  through  long 

71  Annals,  54^1.  As  to  precedents  for  joint  action,  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
intervened  jointly  in  Central  America  in  1907,  and  the  United  States,  ArgentiQa  and 
Braiil  mediated  between  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Chile  in  1911. 

»  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914,  p.  131. 
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years  of  patient  labor.    It  will  realize  the  ardent  hopes  and  prophecies 
of  Bolivar  the  Liberator  when  he  said: 

Would  to  God  that  some  day  we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  establish 
an  august  congress  of  representatives  of  the  republics,  kingdoms  and 
empires  of  America  *  *  *  An  assembly  of  this  kind  may  possibly 
be  held  at  some  future  time  *  *  *  The  will  of  God  has  not  sepa- 
rated these  nations  without  a  purpose,  by  the  immensity  of  two  oceans 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

ROBBBT  D.  AbMSTRONG. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIZE   AND   NEUTRAL  ATTFTUDE  TOWARD  ADMISSION 

OF  PRIZES 

The  presence  in  American  jurisdiction  of  the  Appam,  an  English  vessel 
captured  by  a  German  cruiser,  suggests  some  remarks  upon  the  right  to 
make  prize,  the  method  of  determining  the  title  thereto,  and  the  practice 
of  nations  in  allowing  or  prohibiting  prizes,  accompanied  or  unaccom- 
panied by  the  capturing  vessel,  to  enter  and  to  remain  in  neutral  ports. 
In  the  first  place,  public  armed  vessels  of  the  enemy  upon  the  high 
seas  are  subject  to  capture,  and  title  passes  from  government  to  govern- 
ment without  the  need  of  a  decision  of  a  prize  court,  unless  the  individual 
captors  are  by  the  law  of  their  country  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  spoils, 
104 
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called  ''prize  money/'  in  which  case,  the  decision  of  a  prize  court  is 
neoessaiy  to  apportion  the  shares  due  to  the  captors. 

In  the  next  place,  private  property  of  the  enemy  upon  the  high  seas 
18  by  the  laws  of  war  subject  to  capture,  although  there  has  been  for 
more  than  a  century  past  a  determined  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  the  immunity  from  capture  of  unoffending  pri- 
vate property  of  the  enemy  upon  the  high  seas.  As,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  nations  it  is  legal  to  capture  private  property  of 
the  enemy  upon  the  high  seas,  it  would  seem  that  capture  vests  title  in 
the  captor  and  that  judicial  proceedings  in  such  a  case  are  only  insti- 
tuted by  the  government  of  the  captor  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  justify  capture,  and  if  there  be  municipal 
statute  or  practice  granting  the  individual  captors  a  share  of  the  prize 
money,  to  apportion  the  shares  to  which  each  person  taking  part  in  the 
capture  is  entitled. 

An  exception  to  the  right  of  capturing  enemy  private  property  exists 
in  the  case  of  ships  engaged  on  a  scientific  mission,  employed  for  philan- 
thropic and  merciful  purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  ships 
engaged  in  inshore  fishing. 

The  presence  of  neutral  interests  in  ships  belonging  to  or  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  the  enemy,  or  the  presence  of  neutral  cargo  upon  enemy 
ships,  which  cargo  is  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  exempt  from  capture, 
renders  it  highly  desirable  that  the  validity  of  the  capture  of  enemy 
merchant  vessels  be  determined  by  a  prize  court,  and  in  the  interest  of 
neutrals,  rather  than  of  belligerents,  this  has  become  the  settled  practice 
of  nations. 

Finally,  a  neutral  ship  may  be  engaged  in  what  is  called  unneutral 
service;  or  it  may  be  an  ordinary  merchant  vessel  carrying  contraband. 
In  certain  cases  of  this  kind,  the  vessel  may  be  seized,  passed  upon  by  a 
prize  court,  and  condemned.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  neutral 
clearly  has  a  right  to  have  the  regularity  of  the  capture  passed  upon  in 
a  judicial  decision,  because  if  force  be  a  measure  of  title  between  bellig- 
erents, law  determines  the  relations  of  belligerent  and  neutral. 

A  quotation  from  Hall's  International  Law  will  make  this  subject 
clear.-   Thus  Mr.  Hall  says: 

As  the  property  in  an  enemy's  vessel  and  cargo  is  vested  in  the  state  to  which  the 
captor  belongs  so  soon  as  an  effectual  seizure  has  been  made,  they  may  in  strictness 
be  d]^)O0ed  of  by  him  as  the  agent  of  his  state  in  whatever  manner  he  chooses.  So 
long  as  they  were  clearly  the  property  of  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  capture,  it  is  im- 
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material  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law  whether  the  captor  sends  them 
home  for  sale,  or  destroys  them,  or  releases  them  upon  ransom.  But  as  the  property 
of  belligerents  is  often  much  mixed  up  with  that  of  neutrals,  it  is  the  universal  prac- 
tice for  the  former  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  latter,  by  requiring  captors  as  a  general 
rule  to  bring  their  prizes  into  port  for  adjudication  by  a  tribunal  competent  to  decide 
whether  the  captured  vessel  and  its  cargo  are  in  fact  wholly,  or  only  in  part,  the 
property  of  the  enemy.  And  though  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  the  free  disposal  of 
enemy  property  taken  by  him  is  in  no  way  touched  by  the  existoioe  of  the  practice, 
it  is  not  usual  to  permit  captors  to  destroy  or  ransom  prizes,  however  undoubted 
may  be  their  ownership,  except  when  their  retention  is  difficult  or  inconvenient. ' 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  quote  these  passages  from  Hall's 
treatise  as  the  statements  on  these  questions  are  confusing,  and  as  state- 
ments of  a  conflicting  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  reports. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  statement  on  the  question  of  passing  title  is  to 
be  found  in  Commodore  Stewart's  Case  (1  Ct.  Claims,  113),  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  1864,  in  which  the  court  was  very  desirous  to 
hold  that  title  to  the  Levant  passed  to  the  individual  captors  upon  its 
capture  by  the  frigate  Constitviion,  then  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Stewart.  Captain  Stewart  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1815,  sighted, 
chased,  and  captured  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  two  British  men-of-war. 
Followed  by  a  superior  British  squadron,  he  sought  to  carry  his  prizes 
to  the  United  States,  but  the  Levant,  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  Con- 
atitiUion,  took  refuge  in  Portuguese  waters,  where,  notwithstanding 
Portugal  was  neutral,  the  Levant  was  captured  by  the  British  squadron 
without  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Portugal  to  hinder  such  an  unlawful 
act,  or  even  a  remonstrance,  The  loss  of  the  prize  rankled  in  the  breast 
of  Captain  Stewart,  and,  insisting  that  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  secure  satisfaction  against  Portugal  for  permitting  this  violation  of 
its  neutrality  by  virtue  whereof  Stewart  lost  the  prize,  he  brought  suit 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  against  the  United  States  in  order  to  recover 
damages  for  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  prosecute  and  to  enforce 
its  right  against  Portugal.  In  considering  the  effect  of  capture  upon 
title  to  the  captured  vessel,  Chief  Justice  Casey,  speaking  for  the  court, 
said: 

Attention  for  a  moment  to  the  foundation  and  origin  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  the  captured  property  will  assist  us  in  the  solution  of  this  question.  That  right 
is  acquired  not  in  virtue  of  the  seizure  of  it  as  enemies'  property,  but  by  grant  of  the 
sovereign  whose  commission  the  captor  bears.    Judge  Story  says:   ''It  is  now  clear 

» Hall,  6th  ed.,  pp.  451-2. 
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thftt  all  captuieB  in  war  inure  to  the  soverdgn,  and  can  become  private  property 
only  by  his  grant/'    (The  BmuUnu,  1  Gall.,  569;  11  East.,  619.) 

The  light  to  all  captures  from  the  earliest  times  has  vested  primarily  in  the  sov- 
ereign, and  no  individual  can  have  any  interest  in  a  prise,  whether  made  by  a  public 
or  private  anned  vessel,  except  that  which  he  received  from  the  bounty  of  the  State. 
(Law  of  Maritime  Warfare,  p.  374;  Valin,  Com.  II,  235;  Bynk.,  cap.  17;  Sir  L.  Jen- 
kins's Watk,  p.  714.)  An  interest  in  a  prize  can  only  be  derived  from  the  government. 
(Phillips  on  Insurance,  182,  {  320;  The  Joseph,  1  Gall.,  558;  II  East.,  428.)  It  is  even 
denied  that  the  individual  captors,  prior  to  condenmation,  have  an  insurable  interest 
in  the  captured  property.  (Routh  v.  Thompson,  11  East,,  432;  Devause  v.  Steele, 
6  Bingh.  N.  C,  370;  Luccna  v.  Crawford,  3  B.  &  P.,  75;  5  Und.,  323;  Crawford  v. 
Hunter,  8  T.  Rep.,  13.) 

The  principle  applicable  to  this  case  to  be  extracted  from  the  authorities  cited  is, 
that  by  the  capture  of  this  ship  the  property  to  it  vested  in  the  United  States,  and 
whatever  right  to  or  title  in  it  the  claimants  acquired  must  be  derived  from  their  sov- 
ereign authority.' 

Chief  Justice  Casey  then  went  on  to  quote  a  portion  of  the  opinion 
of  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  case  of  The  Ehebe  (5  C.  Rob.  173),  holding 
that  capture  vests  property  in  the  crown  and  that  individual  captors 
only  obtain  an  interest  by  a  local  municipal  statute  or  practice,  and  are 
vested  with  that  interest  by  the  decision  of  a  prize  court.  The  Chief 
Justice  then  said: 

If  these  principles  are  sound,  and  we  think  they  are  sustained  by  the  strongest 
reasons  and  the  highest  authorities,  it  must  follow  that  this  suit  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  this  claimant,  for  want  of  title  to  and  interest  in  the  subject-matter  in 
respect  of  which  the  daim  is  made. 

By  the  seizure  of  the  ships  th^  acquired  a  right  to  carry  them  into  a  port  of  this 
country  for  adjudication.  It  is  the  condemnation  under  the  act  which  gives  the  in- 
terest, and  not  the  seisure.  The  capture  vests  it  in  the  United  States — the  condemn- 
ation in  the  captors. 

Next,  as  to  the  attitude  of  neutral  nations  concerning  the  admission 
of  enemy  prizes  to  their  ports.  The  capture  of  an  enemy  merchant  ship 
by  a  belligerent  man-of-war  or  privateer  vests  possession  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  captor  because  such  vessels  are  authorized  by  their  commis- 
fflons  to  make  captures.  The  prize  is  therefore  public  property  in  the 
possession  of  the  capturing  vessel,  and  if  the  man-of-war  or  privateer 
should  enter  a  neutral  port  with  its  prize,  it  would  be  treated,  if  permitted 
to  enter,  as  public  property,  and  as  such  exempt  from  local  jurisdiction, 
if  admitted  without  condition,  and  as  long  as  it  was  permitted  to  remain 

*  Stewart  v.  United  States,  1  Ct.  Claims  Reps.,  118. 
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and  by  80  remaining  to  enjoy  the  hosfHtality  ot  the  port.  Tlie  presence, 
however,  of  belligerent  vessels  is  a  menace  to  a  neutral  port,  and  inter- 
national practice  limits  their  stay  and  conduct  during  such  stay.  The 
presence  of  a  public  vessel  with  a  prize  does  not  lessen  but  rather  in- 
creases the  inconvenience.  The  presence  of  a  privateer  withapruie 
was  stiU  more  objectionable  because  the  officers  of  privateers  w&e  not 
subject  to  military  discipline  and  control;  and  th^  misccHxluct  was  so 
great  and  dishonorable  that  privateering  was  abolished  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  of  1856. 

But  there  is  an  objection  to  the  presence  of  a  prize  in  a  neutral  port 
accompanied  or  unaccompanied  by  a  vessel  of  war  or  a  privateer.  There 
is  a  danger  that  a  capturing  vessel  sent  into  port  with  a  prize  crew  may 
not  be  able  to  maintain  order,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  have  the  prize 
unduly  prolong  its  stay,  and  even  have  prize  proceedings  b^un  in  the 
home  country  to  condemn  the  prize  and  pass  title  to  the  captors  while  the 
captured  vessel  lies  in  a  neutral  port.  This  is  very  much  like  making  a 
neutral  port  the  basis  of  hostile  operations,  and  in  any  event  neutrals 
should  not  allow  their  ports  to  be  a  depository  for  the  sp(Mls  of  war. 
There  has  therefore  been  for  generations  a  strong  tendency  to  exclude 
prizes  from  neutral  ports,  even  when  accompanied  by  belligerent  vessels 
of  war  or  privateers.  Thus,  as  far  back  as  1650,  France  issued  the  follow- 
ing declaration: 

And  in  order  to  obviate  frauds  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  illegal 
prises  and  piracies  which  ruin  commerce,  we  forbid  all  governors  of  towns,  places 
and  castles  under  our  sway  to  allow  any  captains  of  vessels  bearing  a  foreign  oom- 
miasion  who  have  made  prizes  to  remain  in  their  ports  and  roadsteads  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  unless  they  have  been  forced  to  put  into  port  and  remain  there 
by  stress  of  weather;  and,  further,  on  condition  that  they  do  not  seXL  or  leave  there 
any  of  the  goods  taken  by  them,  in  any  way  or  manner  whatsoever.' 

An  ordinance  of  1681  followed,  which  has  been  pretty  generally  followed 
and  which  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  twenty-four  hour  rule  applied 
to  the  stay  of  public  belligerent  vessels  in  neutral  ports.  The  text  of 
this  ordinance  is  as  follows: 

No  vessels  taken  by  captains  bearing  a  foreign  commission  may  remain  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  in  our  ports  and  harbors,  unless  they  are  kept  there  by  stormy 
weather,  or  unless  the  prize  is  taken  from  our  enemies.* 

*  Ortolan,  RkgUs  inUmaiionales  et  diplomatie  de  la  mer^  V.  2,  p.  304,  note. 

*  Pistoye  &  Duverdy,  TraiU  des  prises  marilimes,  Paris,  1855,  V.  2,  p.  449. 
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By  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  practice  to  exclude  prizes  was 
becoming  very  general,  subject  to  exceptions  of  a  humanitarian  na- 
ture, as  appears  from  the  following  passage,  quoted  from  Pistoye  and 
Duverdy's  Traits  dea  prises  maritimes  (1855),  Volume  2,  page  452: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  present  war,  the  neutral  powers  with  the  exception  of  one, 
Austria,  went  further  than  the  French  ordinance.  In  effect,  according  to  the  terms 
of  Article  14,  every  belligerent  cruiser  may  at  any  time,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
condition  of  the  sea,  bring  prizes  into  French  ports,  on  condition,  however,  of  not 
renoaining  there  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Now,  most  of  the  neutral  powers 
have  declared  this  year  that  they  will  not  admit  belligerent  privateers  in  their  ports 
except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity;  whence  it  follows  that  privateers  may  not  bring 
their  prizes  into  the  ports  of  these  powers,  even  if  they  remain  only  twenty-four 
hours  (see  ordinance  of  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  April  26,  1854;  idenif  Lubeck,  Art. 
3;  idem,  Bremen,  April  28-29,  1854,  Art.  2;  ordinance  of  the  Government  of  Olden- 
buig,  April  20,  1854,  in  fine;  declaration  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  April  8,  Art.  9;  dec- 
laration of  the  King  of  Denmark,  April  20,  Art.  4;  ordinance  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
be^  April  26,  Art.  1;  law  of  May  5,  1854,  of  Hanover,  Art.  2;  decree  of  the  King  of 
Two  Sicilies  of  May  17;  ordinance  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  June  3,  Art.  2; 
notice  of  the  Belgian  Government,  April  25,  1854;  decision  of  the  King  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  July  17,  1854).  As  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  he  has  declared,  in  his 
ordinance  of  May  23,  1854,  that  prizes  made  by  belligerents  would  not  be  admitted 
to  the  ports  of  the  empire,  except  the  port  of  Trieste.  Article  7  allows  the  unloading 
of  foreign  prizes  in  this  port  and  even  their  sale. 

It  will  be  of  interest  briefly  to  state  the  attitude  of  European  nations 
toward  the  admission  of  prizes  during  the  Civil  War,  the  last  great  mari- 
time war  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  party. 

Great  Britain  announced  on  June  1,  1861,  that  it  intended  to  forbid 
''the  armed  ships,  and  also  the  privateers,  of  both  parties,  from  carrying 
prizes  made  by  them  into  the  ports,  harbours,  roadsteads,  or  waters  of 
the  United  Eongdom,  or  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonies  or  possessions 
abroad."  ^  Later,  on  Jime  2,  1864,  the  following  additional  instructions 
were  issued: 

1.  If  any  prize  captured  by  a  ship  of  war  of  either  of  the  belligerent  Powers  shall 
be  brought  by  the  captors  within  Her  Majesty's  jurisdiction,  notice  shall  be  given 
by  the  governor  to  the  captors  immediately  to  depart  and  remove  such  prize. 

2.  A  vessel  which  shall  have  been  actually  and  bond  fide  converted  into,  and  used 
as,  a  public  vessel  of  war,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  prize  within  the  meaning  of 
these  rules. 

3.  If  any  prize  shall  be  brought  within  Her  Majesty's  jurisdiction,  through  mere 

*  Bernard,  A  Historical  Account  of  ike  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
American  Ciml  War  (1870),  pp.  136-137. 
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Mtms  of  weather,  or  other  extreme  and  unavoidable  neoeanty,  the  goFemor  may 
aHow  for  her  removal  such  time  as  he  may  consider  to  be  neoessaiy. 

4,  If  any  prize  shall  not  be  removed  at  the  time  prescribed  to  the  capton  by  the 
governor,  the  governor  may  detain  such  price  until  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  shall  be 
marie  known. 

5.  If  any  prize  shall  have  been  captured  by  any  violation  of  the  territory  or  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  Her  Majesty,  the  governor  may  detain  such  prise  until  Her  Maj- 
cKty's  pleasuro  shall  be  made  known.* 

France 
Declaration  of  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  of  June  10,  1861. 

1.  No  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  of  either  of  the  belligerents  will  be  permitted  to 
bring  prizes  into  our  ports  or  roadsteads  and  to  remain  there  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  except  in  case  they  have  been  forced  to  put  into  port. 

2.  No  captured  articles  can  be  sold  in  our  said  ports  or  roadsteads.' 

Belgium 

Belgium  has  given  its  adhesion  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of 
the  Congress  of  Paris  of  April  6,  1856.  This  adhesion  was  published,  together  with 
the  said  Declaration  (6th  June,  1856)  in  the  Belgian  Moniteur  of  June  8, 1856. 

The  commercial  public  is  notified  that  instructions  on  this  subject  have  been  given 
to  the  judicial,  maritime,  and  military  authorities,  warning  them  that  privateers,  under 
whatever  flag  or  commission,  or  letters  of  marque,  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  our 
ports  except  in  case  of  imminent  perils  of  the  sea.  The  aforesaid  authorities  are 
charged,  consequently,  to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  all  such  privateers  and  their 
prizes,  and  to  compel  them  to  put  to  sea  again  as  soon  as  practicable.' 

Netherlands 

In  obedience  to  the  King's  orders,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Justice, 
and  of  the  Marino,  present  to  the  knowledge  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  to 
guard  against  probable  difficulties  during  the  doubtful  complications  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  no  privateers  under  any  flag,  or  provided  with  any  com- 
mission or  letters  of  marque,  or  their  prizes,  shall  be  admitted  into  our  havens  or 
seaports,  unless  in  case  of  distress,  and  that  requisite  orders  be  issued  that  under  any 
circumstances  such  privateers  and  their  prizes  be  required  to  go  again  to  sea  as  speed- 
ily as  |X)88iblc.* 

Spain 

Article  3.  It  is  forbidden  to  vessels  of  war  or  privateers  with  their  prizes,  to  enter 
or  to  remain  for  more  than  24  hours  in  the  ports  of  the  monarchy,  except  in  case  of 

•  Bernard.  A  Histaruxd  Account  of  the  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
American  CuHl  War  (1870).  pp.  140-141. 

'  I  but.,  p.  144. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

•  Ibid,  p.  146. 
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Stress  of  weather.  Whenever  this  last  shall  occur,  the  authorities  will  keep  watch 
over  the  vessel,  and  oblige  her  to  go  out  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible  without  permitting 
her  to  take  any  stores  except  those  strictly  necessary  for  the  moment,  but  in  no  case 
arms  nor  supplies  for  war. 

Article  4.  Articles  proceeding  from  prizes  shall  not  be  sold  in  the  ports  of  the 
monarchy.  I* 

POBTUQAL 

Article  1.  In  all  the  ports  and  waters  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  on  the  continent 
and  in  the  adjacent  islands  as  in  the  ultramarine  provinces,  Portuguese  subjects  and 
foreigners  are  prohibited  from  fitting  out  vessels  destined  for  privateering. 

Article  2.  In  the  same  ports  and  waters  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  is,  in 
like  manner,  prohibited  the  entrance  of  privateers  and  of  the  prijses  made  by  priva- 
teers, or  by  armed  vesseb. 

The  cases  of  overruling  necessity  (Jorce  majeure)  ^  in  which,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  hospitality  is  indispensable,  are  excepted  from  this  regulation,  without 
permission,  however,  being  allowed,  in  any  manner,  for  the  sale  of  any  objects  pro- 
ceeding from  prizes.  ^^ 

From  the  actions  of  European  nations  in  the  Crimean  War  and  in  the 
Civil  War,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  attitude  of  neutral  nations  is 
against  the  admission  of  prizes,  except  for  humanitarian  reasons.  Fur- 
ther proof  is  furnished  by  Convention  No.  13  of  the  Second  Hague  Peace 
Ccmference  of  1907  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Powers 
in  naval  war.  The  subject  of  the  admission  of  prizes  is  stated  and  regu- 
lated in  the  following  three  articles: 

A  prise  may  only  be  brought  into  a  neutral  port  on  account  of  unseaworthiness, 
stress  of  weather,  or  want  of  fuel  or  provisions. 

It  must  leave  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  justified  its  entry  are  at  an  end. 
If  it  does  not,  the  neutral  Power  must  order  it  to  leave  at  once;  should  it  fail  to  obey, 
the  neutral  Power  must  employ  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  release  it  with  its  officers 
and  crew  and  to  intern  the  prize  crew.    (Article  21.) 

A  neutral  Power  must,  similarly,  release  a  prize  brought  into  one  of  its  ports  under 
circumstances  other  than  those  referred  to  in  Article  21.    (Article  22.) 

A  neutral  Power  may  allow  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and  roadsteads,  whether  under 
convoy  or  not,  when  they  are  brought  there  to  be  sequestrated  pending  the  decision 
of  a  prise  court.    It  may  have  the  prize  taken  to  another  of  its  ports. 

If  the  prize  is  convoyed  by  a  war-ship,  the  prize  crew  may  go  on  board  the  convoy- 
ing ship. 

If  the  prize  is  not  under  convoy,  the  prize  crew  are  left  at  liberty.    (Article  23.) 

This  convention  is  not  cited  as  binding,  because  by  Article  28  thereof, 
''its  provisions  do  not  apply  except  between  contracting  Powers,  and 

■"Bernard,  A  Historical  Account  oj  the  Neutrality  oj  Qreal  Britain  during  the 
American  Civil  War  (1870),  p.  147. 
"  I(nd.,  p.  148. 
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then  only  if  all  the  belligerents  are  parties  to  the  convention*"  Inas- 
much, however,  as  neutrals  are  admitted  to  have  the  right  to  exclude 
prizes,  or  to  admit  them  on  conditions,  it  is  evident  that  any  neutral 
can  enforce  Articles  21,  22,  and  23  if  it  should  so  desire,  irrespective  of 
the  question  whether  the  convention  is  or  is  not  legally  binding.  It 
should  be  said,  as  explaining  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  this 
matter,  that  in  adhering  to  the  convention,  the  United  States  specifically 
excluded  Article  23.  James  Brown  Scott. 

DATS   of   grace   FOR  MERCHANT  VESSELS   OF  THE   ENEMY 

A  degree  of  consideration  for  merchant  vessels  of  one  belligerent 
within  the  ports  of  the  other  belligerent  has  often  been  shown  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  Such  consideration  was  particularly  common 
after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  no  clear  principle 
could  be  said  to  be  established.  The  practice  of  granting  days  of  grace 
showed  wide  differences  in  the  period  granted,  varying  from  six  weeks 
to  a  few  hours.  At  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1907  the  delegates 
of  the  United  States  took  the  position  that  days  of  grace  for  departure 
of  merchant  vessels  of  one  belligerent  in  the  port  of  the  other  belligerent 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  should  be  regarded  as  obligatory.  The  British 
delegation  were  opposed  to  making  the  grant  of  a  period  for  departure 
obUgatory,  though  supporting  the  idea  that  it  would  be  desirable  as  a 
favor.  The  result  of  the  consideration  at  The  Hague  in  1907  was  the 
formulation  of  a  convention  less  stringent  in  its  provisions  than  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  delegation  as  then  legally  binding  under 
international  practice. 

The  objection  brought  forward  against  an  obligatory  period  was  that 
a  fixed  number  of  days  would  be  undesirable,  as  the  period  should  be 
determined  in  each  case  as  it  arose.  This  objection  seemed  sound,  but 
in  no  way  insurmountable.  The  Convention  of  1907  relative  to  the 
Status  of  Enemy  Merchant  Vessels  announces  in  the  preamble  that  the 
states  of  the  world  are  anxious  in  negotiating  the  convention  ''to  insure 
the  security  of  international  commerce  against  the  surprises  of  war" 
and  to  protect  commercial  operations  "in  process  of  being  carried  out 
l)efore  the  outbreak  of  hostilities."  As  commercial  relations  involve 
mutual  exchange,  the  diflBculty  which  many  felt  lest  one  state  should 
gain  an  advantage  over  another  at  the  outbreak  of  war  would  seem  to 
be  met  by  the  insertion  of  a  reciprocal  obligation  to  grant  days  of  grace 
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accompviied  by  the  proviso  that  one  belligerent  should  be  obliged  to 
grant  no  longer  period  than  that  granted  by  his  opponent.  Such  a  plan 
is  both  reasonable  and  practicable. 

It  is  reasonable  that  one  belligerent  should  not  be  under  obUgation  to 
accord  to  his  opponent  more  favorable  treatment  than  that  accorded 
to  him  by  his  opponent.  It  is  practicable  because  the  belligerent  grant- 
ing a  given  period  to  his  opponent  may  imder  the  reciprocity  principle 
shorten  the  period  to  that  accorded  by  his  opponent. 

Further  to  support  this  position  may  be  adduced  the  practice  of  the 
present  war  in  Ehirope.  The  German  declaration  of  war  against  France 
of  August  3,  1914,  contained  a  provision  for  reciprocity  in  r^ard  to 
treatment  of  merchant  vessels,  which  France  immediately  met.  The 
British  Orders  in  Council  of  August  4,  1914,  contained  a  similar  plan 
for  German  vessels,  but  this  was  not  carried  into  effect  rather  because  of 
misunderstanding  of  telegrams,  than  because  of  lack  of  willingness  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  principle  of  days  of  grace 
was  adopted  as  regards  Austria-Hungary  when  Great  Britain  was  in- 
formed that  Austria-Hungary  would  treat  British  ships  in  a  manner  ''  not 
less  favorable"  than  that  proposed  by  Great  Britain  for  Austro-Hun- 
garian  vessels.  France  likewise  accorded  reciprocal  treatment  to  Austro- 
Hungarian  merchant  vessels. 

It  would  seem  proper  that  the  United  States  should  continue  to  sup-  f 
port  as  reasonable  and  practicable  a  plan  to  which  in  actual  test  of  war 
the  great  states  have  resorted,  and  that  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in 
the  grant  of  days  of  grace  for  innocent  merchant  vessels  of  one  belligerent 
in  the  ports  of  the  other  at  the  outbreak  of  war  should  prevail. 

George  Grafton  Wilson.     ^\ 

armed  iferchant  ships 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed  whether  merchant  ships  of  the 
enemy  carrying  arms  for  defensive  purposes  are  to  be  considered  as  los- 
iilg  their  mercantile  character  by  this  fact  and  are  to  be  denied  the  priv- 
ileges accorded  by  international  law  to  enemy  merchant  vessels.  The 
question  has  also  been  discussed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war 
whether  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  forbidding  privateering  should 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter,  prevent  enemy  merchant  vessels  from  carry- 
ing arms,  even  for  defensive  purposes.  The  question  has  also  arisen  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  with  resultant  tension, 
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whether  neutrals  can  property  ship  their  goods  upon  such  armed  mer- 
chant vessels  without  properly  subjecting  them  to  the  fate  of  the  vessel 
carrying  them;  and,  finally,  whether  neutral  persons  traveling  upon  such 
vessels  are  to  be  held  as  voluntarily  subjecting  themselves  to  the  risk 
incurred  by  such  vessels  and,  by  assuming  the  risk,  depriving  them- 
selves of  the  claim  to  protection  of  their  governments,  or,  indeed,  whether 
their  governments  have  the  right  under  such  circumstances  to  protect 
their  subjects  or  citizens  in  the  premises. 

It  will  clear  the  field  of  discussion,  at  least  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  to  state  that  this  government  is  not  a  party  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  that  it  is  therefore  not  bound  by  its  provisions,  and  that 
the  United  States  is  free  to  recognize  the  right  to  indulge  in  privateer- 
ing should  it  desire  to  do  so. 

In  the  next  place,  it  should  be  said,  at  least  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  United  States,  that  an  American  citizen  can  not  renoimce  the 
right  of  the  government  to  protect  him  in  an  appropriate  case,  of  which 
the  government  is  the  judge,  because  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as 
such  does  not  represent  the  United  States,  and  a  renunciation  of  a  right 
can  only  be  made  by  an  official  agent  of  the  government  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  agency.  A  familiar  illustration  from  municipal  law  will  make 
this  distinction  clear:  A  person  injured  by  a  tort  may,  if  he  choose, 
waive  the  civil  injury;  but  if  the  tort  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  crime, 
the  injured  person  can  not  waive  this,  because  he  is  not  the  agent  of  the 
public,  and  the  appropriate  agent  of  the  public  must  determine  whether 
or  not  prosecution  shall  take  place. 

With  these  two  questions  out  of  the  way,  the  others  may  be  taken  u^ 
and  considered. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  gun  is 
carried  for  a  defensive  or  for  an  offensive  purpose,  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual  case  may  be  appealed  to,  as  the  armament  required 
for  one  purpose  differs  from  that  necessary  for  the  other.  The  view  has 
been  expressed  that  the  duty  of  a  merchant  ship  is  not  to  resist  if 
attacked,  and  that  by  defending  itself  it  loses  the  character  of  a  merchant 
ship  and  becomes  a  privateer,  in  the  sense  that  it  carries  on  hostile  opera- 
tions without  becoming  a  public  vessel:  and  as  privateering  is  forbidden 
by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  which  binds  the  contracting  parties,  the 
vessel  in  question  has  no  legitimate  standing  in  international  law.  It  is 
not  a  private  vessel  converted  to  a  public  purpose,  commissioned  by  the 
government  and  manned  by  officers  of  the  navy;  and,  on  the  other 
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handy  it  is  not  a  merchant  vessel  plying  its  peaceful  calling  without  taking 
part  in  hostilities.  On  September  19,  1914,  the  Department  of  State  is- 
sued a  circular  which  recognized  that,  ''A  merchant  vessel  of  belligerent 
nationality  may  carry  an  armament  and  ammunition  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  defense  without  acquiring  the  character  of  a  ship  of  war/*  and 
prescribed  certain  rules  for  determining  the  offensive  or  defensive  char- 
acter of  the  armament  in  each  case.^ 

The  Department  of  State  has  the  authority  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  the  case  of  The  Nereide  (9  Cranch,  p.  388),  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1815,  to  the  effect  that  a  neutral  may  law- 
fully employ  an  armed  belligerent  vessel  to  transport  his  goods,  and  such 
goods  do  not  lose  their  neutral  character,  by  the  armament,  nor  by  the 
resistance  made  by  such  vessel,  provided  the  neutral  do  not  aid  in  such 
armament  or  resistance.  The  same  question  arose  later  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  in  the  case  of  The  Nereide  was  affirmed  in  the  case  of 
The  Atalanta  (3  Wheaton,  p.  409),  decided  in  1818. 

It  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Justice  Story  deUvered  a  vigorous  dissent- 
ing opinion  in  the  case  of  The  Nereide,  but,  apparently  regarding  the 
question  as  settled  by  the  holding  in  that  case,  he  did  not  dissent  in  the 
case  of  The  Aicdanta. 

It  should  also  be  said  that,  while  there  do  not  appear  to  be  many 
adjudged  cases,  the  practice  of  Great  Britain,  as  stated  by  Sir  William 
Scott  in  the  case  of  The  Fanny  (1  Dodson,  p.  443),  decided  in  1814,  is 
opposed  to  The  Nereide  and  accords  with  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Story  in  that  case.  The  distinction  between  The  Nereide  and  The 
Fanny,  and  the  questions  involved  in  these  decisions  is  thus  pointed  out 
by  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries: 

In  the  case  of  The  Nereide^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  carried  the 
principle  of  immunity  of  neutral  property  on  board  an  enem3r'8  vessel  to  the  extent 
of  allowing  it  to  be  laden  on  board  an  armed  belligerent  cruiser;  and  it  was  held  that 
the  goods  did  not  lose  their  neutral  character,  not  even  in  consequence  of  resistance 
made  by  the  armed  vessel,  provided  the  neutral  did  not  aid  in  such  armament  or 
resiBtance,  notwithstanding  he  had  chartered  the  whole  vessel,  and  was  on  board  at 
the  time  of  the  resistance.  The  act  of  arming  was  the  act  of  the  belligerent  party^ 
and  the  neutral  goods  did  not  contribute  to  the  armament,  further  than  the  freight, 
which  would  be  paid  if  the  vessel  was  unarmed,  and  neither  the  goods  nor  the  neutral 
owner  were  chargeable  for  the  hostile  acts  of  the  belligerent  vessel,  if  the  neutral 
took  no  part  in  the  resistance.    A  contemporary  decision  of  an  opposite  character^ 

>  The  text  of  the  circular  is  printed  in  the  Special  Supplement  to  the  Journal  for 
July,  1915,  p.  234. 
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on  the  same  point,  was  made  by  the  English  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  case  of 
the  Fanny;  and  it  was  there  obeerved  that  a  neutral  subject  was  at  liberty  to  put  his 
goods  on  board  the  merchant  vessel  of  a  belligerent;  but  if  he  placed  them  on  board 
an  armed  belligerent  ship,  he  showed  an  intention  to  resist  visitation  and  search,  by 
means  of  the  association,  and,  so  far  as  he  does  this,  he  was  presumed  to  adhere  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  protection  of  neutrality.  If  a  neutral 
chooses  to  take  the  protection  of  a  hostile  force,  instead  of  his  own  neutral  character, 
he  must  take  (it  was  observed)  the  inconvenience  with  the  convenience,  and  his  prop- 
erty would,  upon  just  and  sound  principles,  be  liable  to  condemnation  along  with 
the  belligerent  vessel. 

The  question  decided  in  the  case  of  the  Nereide  is  a  very  important  one  in  prise  law, 
and  of  infinite  importance  in  its  practical  results;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
decisions  of  two  courts  of  the  highest  character,  on  such  a  point,  should  have  been  in 
direct  contradiction  to  each  other.  The  same  point  afterwards  arose,  and  was  again 
argued,  and  the  former  decision  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  Atalania.  It  was  observed, 
in  this  latter  case,  that  the  rule  with  us  was  correct  in  principle,  and  the  most  liberal 
and  honorable  to  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country.  The  question  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  here  as  at  rest,  and  as  having  received  the  most  authoritative  decision 
that  can  be  rendered  by  any  judicial  tribunal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  (12th  ed., 
Vol.  1,  pp.  132-3.) 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  Nereide  is  the  measured 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  overruled  or  departed  from,  but 
solemnly  affirmed  on  a  reconsideration  of  the  question  involved.  The 
law  seems  to  be  clear,  as  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
can  make  or  expound  the  law. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

THE  consequences  OF  THE  SEVERANCE  OF  DIPLOBIATIC  RELATIONS 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  a  break  in  the  diplomatic  relations  between  two  states. 

When  a  certain  diplomatic  agent  is  unacceptable  for  a  personal  reason, 
his  recall  may  be  asked  or  he  may  even  be  sent  out  of  a  country,  but  the 
presumption  is  that  a  successor  will  be  appointed.  Suppose  this  not  to 
take  place,  it  is  still  no  proof  of  strained  relations,  because  the  individual 
and  not  the  state  sending  him  is  at  fault. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  when  state  A  commits  an  unfriendly  act  which 
state  B  desires  to  resent.  Their  diplomatic  relations  may  cease,  e.  g., 
through  B's  recall  of  its  agent  to  A,  not  because  the  agent  conducting 
them  is  persona  non  grata,  but  because  governmental  intercourse  im- 
plies an  amicable  understanding  which  no  longer  exists.  The  recall  of 
a  minister  is  a  mark  of  displeasure  aimed  at  the  state.    But  even  so, 
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and  even  if  reciprocated,  it  is  not  the  beginning  of  hostilities  necessarily, 
not  even  the  equivalent  of  a  non-intercourse  act  or  reprisals.  Treaties 
between  A  and  B  are  operative,  commerce  is  unchecked,  communica- 
tion other  than  diplomatic  unhindered.  There  is  a  background  of  what 
is  conveniently  called  ''strained  relations,"  which  may  doubtless  grow 
into  hostilities  but  which  equally  well  may  melt  away  in  the  warmth  of 
returning  good-will  or  be  allayed  by  reparation.  The  stoppage  of  direct 
diplomatic  intercourse  may  last  for  a  considerable  time  with  no  hostile 
sequel,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  with  their  boundary 
dispute,  for  ten  years. 

So  likewise  Italy  recalled  her  minister  at  Washington  in  1891  to  mark 
her  displeasure  at  the  slowness  of  redress  for  the  New  Orleans  lynch- 
ing. And,  breaking  relations  at  its  own  end,  France  refused  to  receive 
Pinckney  in  1796,  to  show  its  resentment  at  Jay's  Treaty.  Similar  pres- 
sure was  put  by  the  United  States  upon  France  in  1834  to  enforce  the 
Spoliation  Claims,  and  upon  Mexico  in  1858  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  our  citizens.    None  of  these  instances  resulted  in  actual  war. 

T.   S.   WOOLSEY. 

THE  SEIZUBB  OF  ENlUlfT  SUBJECTS  UPON  NEUTRAL  VESSELS   UPON 

THE  HIGH  SEAS 

In  the  Jownal  Officid  of  the  French  Republic  for  November  3,  1914, 
there  appears  the  following  brief  but  very  important  paragraph: 

By  reason  of  measures  taken  by  the  German  military  authorities  in  Belgium,  and 
eqiecially  in  France,  regarding  persons  susceptible  of  being  called  to  the  colors,  and 
whom  the  said  authorities  have  taken  as  prisoners  of  war  or  have  held  for  further 
action,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  has  given  instructions  that  all  enemy  sub- 
jects of  the  same  category  as  the  above  and  found  on  board  neutral  vessels  shall  be 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

There  are  several  points  of  view  from  which  this  paragraph  of  a  single 
smtence  should  be  considered.  In  the  first  pliEice,  German  subjects  sus- 
o^tible  of  military  duty  are  not  to  be  taken  from  German  control, 
which  would  be  proper  enough  to  do  if  the  French  Republic  were  able 
to  capture  them  and  to  remove  them  from  German  jurisdiction;  the 
German  subjects  belonging  to  this  category  are  those  found,  not  in  Ger- 
man territory  or  in  territory  subject  to  German  control,  nor  upon  Ger- 
man vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  from  which  they  could  properly  be 
taken,  but  upon  neutral  vessels,  and  such  persons  are  to  be  made 
prisoners  of  war.    That  is  to  say,  the  French  authorities  are  to  visit 
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and  search  neutral  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  not  neutral  vessels  which 
have  subjected  themselves  to  French  jurisdiction  by  entering  a  French 
port,  and  the  German  subjects  not  actually  incorporated  in  the  army, 
but  capable  of  being  so  incorporated,  are  to  be  removed  from  the  neu- 
tral vessels  upon  the  high  seas  and  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Now,  the  reason  for  this  is,  not  that  neutrals  have  committed  any 
crime  for  which  they  are  to  be  punished,  but  the  reason,  or  pretext,  is 
that  German  authorities  in  Belgium  and  in  France  have  made  prisoners 
of  war,  or  have  otherwise  held  French  citizens  and  Belgian  subjects  fit 
for  military  service.  This  action  of  the  German  authorities  is  regarded 
as  wrong,  and  neutral  vessels  carrying  German  subjects  of  the  class 
specified  are  to  suffer  for  alleged  misconduct  of  German  authorities  in 
Belgium  and  in  France. 

Retaliation  is  at  best  an  ugly  word,  and  leads  easily  to  reprehensible 
acts  which  people  regret  and  would  rather  have  undone  when  it  is  too 
late.  But  retaliation  upon  the  enemy  which  affects  only,  or  principally, 
neutrals  who  have  committed  no  wrong  is  indefensible,  and  the  nation 
doing  so  makes  the  justification  of  its  course  very  difficult  and  alienates 
the  sympathy  of  the  neutrals  of  which  the  belligerents  of  to-day  stand 
so  sorely  in  need. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

some  popular  misconceptions  of  neutrality 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  popular  misconception  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  involved  in  a  proper  idea  of  neutrality. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  popular  idea  of 
neutrality  seems  to  differ  widely  from  its  juristic  conception  or  con- 
tent. In  the  eyes  of  the  international  jurist  neutrality  is  a  status 
or  condition,  and  consists  in  the  observance  of  the  law  of  netUralUy. 
This  law  consists  of  certain  fairly  well-defined  rules  and  regulations 
which  are,  historically  speaking,  for  the  most  part  the  results  of  pre- 
cedents and  of  a  series  of  compromises  between  the  opposing  interests 
of  neutrals  and  belligerents. 

Neutrality  has  been  well  defined  as  'Hhe  condition  of  those  states 
which  in  time  of  war  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  but  continue  pacific 
intercourse  with  the  belligerents."  States  choosing  a  neutral  status  dur- 
ing war  enjoy  certain  legal  rights,  such  as  the  inviolability  from  bellig- 
erent activities  of  their  own  territory  and  the  free  use  of  the  high 
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the  common  highway  of  nations.  This  latter  right  is,  however,  subject 
to  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  visit  and  search  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  of  capture  or  even  of  destruction  of  neutral 
vessels  and  cargoes. 

The  rules  of  neutral  obligation  prescribe  total  abstention  from  cer- 
tain acts  (such  as  the  sale  of  warships  or  the  fitting  and  sending  out  of 
military  expeditions);  the  observance  of  a  formal  impartiality  in  cases 
where  indirect  aid  is  permissible  (as  in  that  of  the  sale  of  munitions  and 
war  supplies);  and  the  toleration  by  neutrals  of  the  exercise  of  certain 
belligerent  rights  (such  as  those  of  visit,  search,  and  capture). 

The  popular  idea  of  neutrality  seems  to  be  much  broader  and  far 
more  comprehensive  than  the  legal  conception  thereof.  The  popular 
idea  seems  to  imply  an  attitude  of  assumed  indi£Ference  or  impartiality, 
of  isolation  or  aloofness,  involving  a  total  abstention  from  acts  which 
might  possibly  be  of  material  assistance  to  either  side.  Or,  if  such  in- 
direct aid  be  permitted,  this  conception  of  neutral  obligations  would 
require  that  the  impossible  attempt  be  made  of  holding  even  the  balance 
of  indirect  assistance  between  the  opposing  belligerents.  Some  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  demand  a  sort  of  spiritual,  moral,  or  intellectual 
neutrality  involving  (as  such  an  attitude  would)  a  suspension  of  judg- 
ment, a  suppression  of  emotional  life,  and  a  negation  in  practice  of  our 
fundamental  conceptions  of  justice  and  righteousness. 

It  is  not  always  remembered  that  the  status  or  condition  of  neutrality 
is  not  itself  a  legal  duty.  No  state  is  under  legal  or  moral  obligation  to 
be  or  remain  neutral.  Whether,  for  example,  the  United  States  shall 
continue  to  act  the  part  of  a  neutral  or  belligerent  in  this  war  is  a  ques- 
tion of  national  policy  which,  like  any  other  political  question,  should 
be  decided  from  the  standpoint  of  what  we  deem  to  be  our  own  essential 
and  permanent  interests  coupled  with  those  of  humanity  at  large. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that  the  idea  of  juristic  neutrality 
is  comparatively  recent.  The  theory  of  neutral  rights  and  obligations 
was  first  formulated  by  the  great  publicists  of  the  eighteenth  century  like 
Bynkershoek,  Hiibner,  and  Vattel;  but  was  first  put  into  real  practice 
by  the  United  States  during  Washington's  administration.  The  so- 
called  "founder"  or  "father"  of  international  law,  Grotius,  was  not 
an  advocate  of  neutrality.  In  a  single  passage — almost  his  sole  ref- 
erence to  the  subject — he  thus  summarizes  his  position: 

It  is  the  duty  of  neutrals  to  do  nothing  which  may  strengthen  the  side  which  has 
the  worse  cause,  or  which  may  impede  the  motions  of  him  who  is  carrying  on  a  just 
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",  and  in  m  doubtful  eaae,  to  art  afike  to  both  adcB.  in  permitting 
ing  provinom,  in  not  helping  pessons  beafgcd* 

So  recent  and  great  an  autbcnity  as  Westlake  practacalhr  indonoB 
thiH  view.     He  says: 


The  general  duty  of  ever>'  member  of  aociet y  is  to  pfomote  jintaoe  vitfaiB  it.  and 
peace  only  on  the  footing  of  justice,  such  being  the  peaee  which  alooe  ii  of  mmtk 
value  or  likely  to  be  durable.  Thus  in  a  state  the  man  would  be  a  bad  ciiiM  who 
allowed  a  crime  to  be  committed  before  his  e>'es  without  doing  his  best  to  fctcm 
it,  or  who  refused  to  assist  the  magistrates  in  punishing  crime;  and  in  the  aocietjt  of 
states  the  aetion  of  all  the  members  in  upholding  itslawsis  themofereqaiRdflBeeaa 
organized  government  is  wanting.  .  .  .  We  may  sum  up  by  aaying  that  iJ^N^rftj 
is  not  morally  justifiable  unless  intervention  in  the  war  is  unlikely  to  pramoCe  jus- 
tioe,  or  could  do  so  only  at  a  ruinous  cost  to  the  neutraL' 

Most  publicists  agree  that  the  conoeption  of  "benevolent"  neutral- 
ity is  foreign  to  international  law.  This  is  entirely  true  from  a  purely 
juristic  standpoint,  for  a  state  which  was  "benevolently"  neutral  in 
the  observance  of  its  neutral  duties  toward  a  belligerent  would  not  be 
observing  a  real  neutrality. 

Yet  benevolent  neutrality  may  be  an  actual  political  fact.  The  neutral- 
ity of  Germany  toward  Russia  was  confessedly  "friendly"  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.'  The  German  Government  faUed  to  prevent 
(if,  it  did  not,  indeed,  encourage)  the  sale  to  Russia  of  a  number  of 
transatlantic  steamers  belonging  potentially  to  its  auxiliary  navy,  and 
it  appears  to  have  permitted  the  exportation  overland  of  torpedo 
boats  to  Russian  territory. 

As  stated  above,  a  state  desiring  to  remain  neutral  is  certainly  boimd 
to  discharge  its  neutral  obligations.  But  it  is  not  legally  bound  to  in- 
sist upon  the  observance  of  its  neutral  rights  except  in  so  far  as  these 
involve  a  performance  of  neutral  duties.  There  is  here  a  large  sphere 
within  which  neutral  statesmen  may  act  at  their  discretion  and  be 

'  Jure  Belli  ac  PaciSt  lib.  Ill,  cap.  17. 

'  Int.  Law,  II,  pp.  160-61.  Westlake  cites  with  apparent  approval  the  views  of 
Ix)nmer  as  set  forth  in  his  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  II,  Bk.  IV,  ch.  19.  Lori- 
mer  considers  neutrality  or  non-participation  in  belligerency  justifiable  only  in  the 
following  cases: 

(1)  involuntary  ignorance  of  the  merits  of  the  quarrel;  and  (2)  impotence  or  phys- 
cal  inability  to  participate  in  the  war. 

'  Von  Billow,  Imperial  Germany,  p.  81.  Von  Billow  claims  that  without  ''failing 
in  strictly  proper  neutrality,"  the  neutrality  of  Germany  with  respect  to  Russia  was 
''even  a  shade  more  kindly  than  that  of  France." 
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properly  influenced  by  motives  of  national  policy  or  considerations  of 
humanity  or  justice. 

Thus,  in  this  war  we  could  not  permit  our  territory  to  be  used  as  a 
base  of  direct  political  or  military  activity  in  the  interest  of  any  bellig- 
erent, for  that  would  involve  a  breach  of  neutral  obligation  as  well  as 
a  violation  of  sovereign  rights.  Nor  would  motives  of  national  honor 
and  self-respect  allow  us  to  permit  the  massacre  of  those  of  our  nationals 
who  are  non-combatants  while  on  board  common  carriers  on  the  high 
seas  or  to  accept  a  mere  money  indemnity  as  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  our  murdered  dead. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  questions  involved  in  Great  Brit- 
ain's straining  of  the  law  of  contraband,  blockade,  and  continuous 
voyage,  the  case  stands  far  otherwise.  Mere  property  rights  on  how- 
ever large  a  scale  are  here  involved,  and  the  case  is  not  complicated  by 
considerations  of  national  honor  or  a  violation  of  sovereign  rights. 

Questions  relating  to  our  rights  as  traders  or  property  owners  should 
be  decided  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  interest. 
In  their  decision  we  must,  however,  consider  not  merely  the  temporary 
or  even  the  material  interests  involved,  but  problems  of  present  and 
future  policy.  Of  these  the  main  problem  relates  to  our  future  rela- 
tions with  that  Power,  which  it  is  almost  certain  will  remain  the  ''Mis- 
tress of  the  Seas"  for  many  years  to  come  and  with  whom  we  have  en- 
joyed close  cultural  and  social  relations  for  several  centuries. 

Amos  S.  Hershey. 

the  amebican  institute  of  international  law 

The  Journal  has  devoted  several  editorial  comments  to  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law,  stating  the  reasons  which  suggested  its 
foundation,  the  progress  made  towards  its  permanent  organization,  and 
the  services  which  it  is  expected  to,  and  believed  by  its  partisans  that 
it  can,  render  to  the  development  of  international  law  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.^  Without  seeking  to  cover  this  ground  again,  it  is  proper 
to  state  that,  with  the  approval  and  co-operation  of  a  publicist  in  each 
of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics,  such  progress  was  made  that  on 
October  12,  1912,  the  Institute  was  declared  founded.  It  was  the  hope, 
however,  of  its  founders  that  it  might  have  in  the  near  future  a  formal 

^  See  oomments  in  the  Journal  for  October,  1912,  p.  949;  January,  1913,  p.  163; 
and  October,  1915,  p.  923. 
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meeting  at  which  the  necessary  measures  could  be  taken  to  complete 
its  organization,  to  draft  the  program  of  its  future  activities,  and  to  ' 
enable  it  to  take  its  place  among  the  scientific  societies  of  the  Americas. 
The  American  Institute  is  not  the  creation  of  a  few  enthusiasts  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  publicists  of  America.  It  rests  upon  a  national  society  es- 
tablished in  the  capital  of  every  American  Republic.  On  the  25th  day 
of  December,  1915,  the  last  of  the  national  societies  to  be  formed  in  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics  was  founded,  and  on  December  29, 
1915,  the  American  Institute  was  formally  opened  in  connection  with 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. 
It  was  welcomed  by  the  Honorable  Robert  Tensing,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  member  thereof,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  it  was  formally  welcomed  by  His  Excellency 
Eduardo  Su&rez-Mujica,  Ambassador  of  Chile  and  the  President  of  the 
Congress,  a  member  thereof,  on  the  part  of  the  Congress;  and  it  was 
formally  welcomed  by  the  Honorable  Elihu  Root,  a  member  thereof  and 
its  honorary  president,  on  behalf  of  the  American  publicists.  After  its 
opening  session,  it  completed  its  organization  by  electing  the  five  mem- 
bers recommended  by  each  of  the  twenty-one  national  societies,  and  it 
adopted  its  constitution  and  the  by-laws. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  relation  between  the 
national  societies  and  the  Institute,  because  when  that  is  understood, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Institute,  instead  of  being  created  from  above 
and  superimposed  upon  the  publicists  of  different  countries,  in  reality 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  scientific  body  composed  of  a  committee 
of  five  members  of  each  national  society  and  is  in  this  sense  their  rep- 
resentative. This  is  clearly  stated  in  the  third  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  reads  as  follows: 

The  American  Institute  of  International  Law  is  composed  of  committees  or  ddega- 
tions  of  national  societies  of  international  law,  established  in  the  different  American 
Republics  and  which  it  receives  as  affiliated  with  it,  and  of  which  national  societies 
it  is  the  perpetual  representative. 

The  relation  again  is  indicated  in  Article  4,  devoted  to  national  societies, 
which  says  that 

The  affiliated  national  societies  propose  the  members  to  be  dected  by  the  Institute. 
The  members  of  the  national  societies  forming  part  of  the  Institute  constitute  in  their 
country  a  committee  of  direction  of  the  said  society.  This  committee  forms  the  in- 
ternational bond  of  union  between  the  national  society  and  the  Institute. 

The  committee  communicates  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  means  of  the  Seo- 
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retaiy  General  of  the  national  society  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Institute, 
wending  him  the  reports  of  the  said  national  society,  or  indicating  the  progress  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  national  society. 

The  Secretary  G^ieral  of  the  Institute  communicates  the  said  reports  to  the  dif- 
ferent national  societies. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  American  Institute  is  the  agent  of 
the  different  national  societies  in  which  each  national  society  is  rep- 
resented by  five  of  its  members  recommended  by  the  society  itself,  and 
that  these  five  members  regard  themselves  as  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  Institute,  on  the  one  hand,  of  which  they  are  members,  and  the 
national  society  on  the  other  hand,  of  which  they  are  likewise  members. 
The  Institute  is  thus  composed  of  five  members  from  each  national 
society,  making  105  in  aU.  The  governing  board  consists  of  the  officers 
and  two  members,  forming  the  Council  of  Direction,  which  is  thus  com- 
posed: 

Honorary  President,  Elihu  Root. 

President,  James  Brown  Scott. 

Secretary  Greneral,  Alejandro  Alvarez,  Chile. 

Treasurer,  Luis  Anderson,  Costa  Rica. 

E3ected  Members,  Antonio  Bustamante,  Cuba;  Joaquin  de  Casasus, 
Mexico. 

The  members  are  for  the  most  part  former  ministers  of  foreign  affairs, 
diplomats,  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  delegates 
to  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  professors  of  international  law,  judges, 
and  publicists. 

Many  projects  were  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  by  the  members, 
and  they  will  be  assigned  for  study  and  report  by  different  committees, 
and  in  many  instances  they  will  be  considered  by  the  national  societies. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  Honorable  Robert 
Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  requested  the  Institute,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  publicists  from  neutral  nations,  to  take  up,  consider  and 
report  upon  the  question  of  neutrality,  as  appears  from  the  following 
memorandum,  which,  in  virtue  of  its  importance,  is  given  in  full: 

Memorandum 

January  3,   1916. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Institute  I  had  the  honor  to  direct  attention  to  the  im- 
perfect code  of  rules  which  define  and  govern  the  relations  between  belligerents  and 
neutrals.    These  rules,  which  have  grown  up  during  the  past  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  and  have  been  in  some  eases  differently  interpreted  by  courts  of  differrat 
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countries,  have  been  frequently  found  inadequate  to  meet  new  conditions  of  warfare, 
and  as  a  result  every  war  has  changed,  modified  or  added  to  the  rules,  genenlly 
through  the  process  of  judicial  decisions.  The  prize  courts  of  bdligerents  have  thus 
become  the  interpreters  of  belligerent  rights  and  neutral  obligations,  and  their  in- 
terpretations evidence  an  unconscious  prejudice  arising  from  over-appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  the  belligerent.  Writers  on  international  law  have  relied  upon  these  prise 
court  decisions  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  neutrality  so  that  they  have  laid  down 
rules  formulated  indirectly  from  a  belligerent's  point  of  view.  In  addition  to  these  in- 
fluences affecting  a  code  to  govern  the  conduct  and  treatment  of  neutrals,  interna- 
tional conferences  and  congresses  have  generally  confided  the  drafting  of  rules  relating 
to  belligerent  and  neutral  rights  to  military  and  naval  experts  who  naturally  approach 
the  subject  from  the  belligerent's  standpoint.  Thus,  judicial  decisions,  text  writers, 
and  international  agreements  have  given  all  the  advantage  to  the  belligerent  and 
have  shown  little  regard  for  the  rights  of  neutrals. 

It  would  appear  that  it  is  time  to  reverse  this  process  of  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  neutrality  and  to  deal  with  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  neutraL 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  study  the  problem 
of  neutral  rights  and  neutral  duties  seeking  to  formulate  in  terms  the  principle  under- 
lying the  relations  of  belligerency  to  neutrality  rather  than  the  express  rules  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  a  nation  at  war  to  a  nation  at  peace. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  subject  might  be  advantageously  divided  into 
two  parts,  namely,  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  duties  of  neutrals 
dependent  upon  territorial  jurisdiction. 

In  view  of  the  past  year  and  a  half  of  war  the  present  time  seems  particulariy  op- 
portune to  study  this  question  and'  this  Institute  being  composed  of  members  from 
neutral  nations  is  especially  fitted  to  do  this  from  the  proper  point  of  view  and  with 
the  definite  purpose  of  protecting  the  liberty  of  neutrals  from  unjustifiable  restric- 
tions on  the  high  seas  and  from  the  imposition  of  needless  burdens  in  preserving  their 
neutrality  on  land. 

Robert  Lansing. 

The  Institute  accepted  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Lansing,  and  will  conader 
and  report  at  a  later  date  upon  the  subject. 

It  adopted  a  statement,  to  be  known  as  its  declaration  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  nations,  for  the  guidance  of  its  members  in  stating  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it  approaches  questions,  and  the  principles 
which  will  guide  its  conduct.  The  declaration  adopted  January  6,  1916, 
follows: 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS  ADOPTED  BT  THE  AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AT  1TB  FIRST  SESSION  IN  THE  CTTT  OF 
WASHINGTON,   JANUARY   6,    1916 

WHEREAS  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes  and  protects  the 
right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  added  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to  legal 
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equality,  the  ligiit  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights; 
and 

WHEREAS  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recognized,  create  a  duty 
cm  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations  to  observe  them;  and 

W  H  KK.EA8,  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
deoce  of  the  United  States,  and  the  universal  practice  of  the  American  Republics, 
natioiiB  or  govemm^its  are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving  their  just 
powen  from  the  oonsCTit  of  the  governed,  and  are  instituted  among  men  to  promote 
their  safety  and  happmessand  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

WHEREAS  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the  creature  of  law,  and  subor- 
dinated to  law  as  is  the  natural  person  in  political  society ;  and 

WHKREAS  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  in- 
ternational law  and  applied  to  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations, 
one  with  another,  just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  states  forming  the  Society  of  Nations;  and 

WHEREAS  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurisprudence,  namely,  the  right 
to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality 
before  the  law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance  thereof  are, 
when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the  right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  pro- 
tect and  to  conserve  its  existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to 
devdc^  itsdf  without  interference  or  control  from  other  nations;  the  right  of  equality 
in  law  and  before  law;  the  right  to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  therein;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these  fundamental  rights; 
and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue  of  membership  in 
the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and  performed  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies 
of  their  mutual  interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the  First  and  Second  Hague  Peace 
Conferences,  recognizing  the  solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society 
of  civilized  nations; 

therefore,  The  American  Institutb  of  International  Law,  at  its  first 
session,  hdd  in  the  City  of  Washington,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  January,  1916,  adopts  the  following  six  articles,  together  with  the  commentary 
thereon,  to  be  known  as  its  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations: 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve  its  existence; 
but  this  right  neither  implies  the  right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  state  to  protect  it- 
self or  to  conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts  against  innocent 
and  unoffending  states. 

II.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  independence  in  the  sense  that,  it  has  a  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is  free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  con- 
trol from  other  states,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere  with  or  violate 
the  rights  of  other  states. 

III.  Eveiy  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of  every  other  nation  belong- 
ing to  the  society  of  nations,  and  all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  ''to  assume,  among  the  powers 
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of  the  earth,  the  sepuBte  and  equal  Btatkm  to  which  the  laws  of  DAt^ 
God  entitle  them/' 

IV.  Every  natioo  has  the  right  to  tenitoiy  within  defined  boundariea  and  to  esr 
erase  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  temtosy,  and  all  perBons  iHiether  native  or 
fofcign  found  therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  rig^t  by  the  law  of  nations  is  entitled  to  have  that 
right  respected  and  protected  by  all  other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative, 
and  the  right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  Ume  both  national  and  international: 
national  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  deci- 
sion of  all  questions  involving  its  principles;  international  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the 
law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  applicable  as  sudi  to  all  questions  between  and 
among  the  members  of  the  society  of  nadons  involving  its  principles. 

The  declaration  is  accompanied  by  the  oflScial  commentaries  adopted 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  stating  the  sense  in  which  each  right  and  each 
duty  is  to  be  understood,  based  upon  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  upon  statements  of  Latin-American  publicists. 
It  is  too  long  to  be  printed  in  this  place,  and  too  important  to  be  sum- 
marized. 

During  the  meeting  an  invitation  was  oflScially  presented  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba,  inviting  the  American  Institute  to  hold  its  next 
session  in  the  City  of  Havana  as  the  guest  of  the  Cuban  Government. 
This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  date  provisionally  agreed  upon 
for  the  second  session  was  the  middle  of  January,  1917. 

The  American  Institute  of  International  Law  has  barely  b^^un  its  lar 
bors  and,  without  predicting  either  their  nature  or  their  value,  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  say  that  such  men  as  Dr.  Ruy  Barbosa,  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Luis 
Drago,  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Joaquin  Casasus,  of  Mexico,  and  Hon.  Elihu 
Root,  of  the  United  States,  would  not  consent  to  be  members  of  an  or- 
ganization, lending  their  names  and  pledging  themselves  to  unlimited 
co-operation,  if  they  do  not  believe  that  it  is  calculated  to  succeed  and 
to  render  services  to  the  cause  of  international  law,  which  will  justify 
itH  creation.  James  Bbown  Scott. 

A  RECENT  deployment  OF  THE  LATIN  AMERICAS  IN  SUPPORT  OP  A  DIP- 
LOMATIC AND  HUMANITARIAN  POLICY  INITIATED  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 

Those  of  US  who  were  interested  listeners  to  the  clear  exposition  of  the 
final  resolutions  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  were 
somewhat  disappointed  that  reference  was  not  made  in  the  Resolutions 
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to  the  promptness  and  Io3ralty  of  the  Latin  Americas  in  their  help  to 
the  American  Government  to  secure  the  ratifications  and  effectua- 
tion of  the  International  Opium  Convention  signed  at  The  Hague,  Janu- 
ary 23,  1912. 

The  just  mentioned  convention,  as  the  readers  of  the  Journal  know, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  commercial  and  diplomatic 
documents  subscribed  to  at  The  Hague  in  recent  years  by  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  convention  embodies  principles  of  international  law 
and  diplomacy  which  are  bound  to  have  an  uplifting  effect  on  mankind 
and  to  permanently  influence  all  future  international  conferences  held 
at  The  Hague  or  at  any  of  the  other  great  centers  of  thought  and  action. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
International  Opium  Convention,  together  with  its  Protocols,  was  effec- 
tuated at  The  Hague,  February  12,  1915. 

This  effectuation  was  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  war  and,  as  the 
American  Minister  to  The  Hague  remarked,  in  substance,  we  put  this 
convention  into  effect  as  between  the  United  States,  China  and  the 
Netherlands  in  spite  of  war,  to  show  the  world  at  large  that  instruments 
negotiated  at  The  Hague  are  not  mere  scraps  of  paper. 

In  the  International  Conference  of  1911-2  when  the  International 
Opium  Convention  was  formulated  by  twelve  of  the  leading  Powers 
of  the  world,  plans  came  to  light  which  it  was  evident  were  designed 
to  wreck  the  well-matured  objective  of  the  American  Government, 
vhose  only  aim  was  to  clear  the  diplomatic  slate  as  between  China  and 
the  Treaty  Powers,  and  to  bring  to  an  end  a  social  and  economic  evil 
which  for  over  one  hundred  years  had  been  a  hindrance  to  normal  inter- 
course between  Americans,  Eiux)peans  and  the  Chinese  and  other  Far 
Eastern  peoples. 

The  convention  just  referred  to  was  signed  at  The  Hague  on  Janu- 
uy  23,  1912.  Before  its  final  formulation  and  signature  two  attempts 
were  made  to  nullify  it. 

There  was  first,  a  general  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  delegations  of 
the  n^otiating  Powers  of  the  abihty  of  the  American  Government  to 
carry  out  its  part  of  the  convention.  This  suspicion  was  well  based. 
For  at  the  time  there  was  no  Federal  statute  in  force  corresponding  in 
any  way  to  the  statutes  which  all  of  the  other  governments  had  on  their 
books  which  conformed  more  or  less  to  the  terms  of  the  convention. 

Then  again,  there  was  an  attempt  to  dereUct  the  convention  as  a 
whole  by  requiring  before  its  ratification  and  effectuation,  signatures 
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to  it,  and  agreements  to  ratify  it,  by  certain  of  the  European  Powers, 
and  the  signatures  and  ratifications  of  all  of  the  Latin  Americas.  There 
were  certain  of  the  diplomats  at  the  conference  who  labored  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  there  was  so  much  friction  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  Americas  that  the  former  could  not  secure 
the  adhesion  of  the  latter  to  the  convention. 

On  the  first  point  there  were  certain  questions  put  to  the  American 
delegation,  which,  while  interesting,  were  not  quite  customary  in  a  full 
powered  conference.    The  questions  were  as  follows: 

What  guarantee  can  they  (the  American  delegation),  give  to  the  other 
delegations  that  the  United  States  Government,  after  having  signed  and 
ratified  the  treaty  (i.  6.,  the  convention  under  consideration),  will  pass 
the  necessary  legislation  to  put  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  into  force? 

What  guarantee  can  the  American  delegation  give  that  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  convention,  after  having  been  put  into  force,  will  not  be 
invalidated  by  subsequent  laws  not  in  harmony  with  the  convention? 

Rather  awkward  questions  and  bluntly  put  to  the  American  delega- 
tion by  Herr  Delbrtick,  of  the  German  delegation,  by  order  of  his 
government. 

After  propounding  these  questions,  Herr  Delbrttck  stated:  "It  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  German  delegation  to  have  an  answer  to  these 
questions  from  the  American  delegation  and  to  have  inserted  in  the 
minutes  the  questions  and  their  answers."  (See  page  105,  Summary  of 
Minutes  of  the  International  Opium  Conference.) 

These  questions  had  to  be  answered,  although  as  said  before,  they 
were  unusual.  Therefore  the  leader  of  the  American  delegation,  know- 
ing what  the  Congress  and  Executive  had  in  mind,  contented  himself 
with  assuring  the  leader  of  the  German  delegation  that  the  good  faith 
of  the  United  States  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  Congress  would 
pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  enforce  the  convention  if  Germany 
would  sign  and  ratify  it. 

Ratification  of  the  convention  lias  been  made  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  Congress  has  passed  five  acts  which  more  than  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  and  so  fully  answer  the  questions  put  by  the 
German  delegation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  to  date  Germany  has  not  ratified  the  conven- 
tion or  promised  to  ratify  it;  while  some  forty  other  nations  have  done  so. 

But  the  main  point:  What  of  the  action  of  the  Latin  Americas  on  a 
question  which  only  remotely  concerned  them? 
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Hie  ConfereDce  of  1911-2  insisted  that  the  Intemationai  Opium 
CoDveDtioD  should  be  signed  and  ratified  by  the  Latin  Americas.  Other- 
wise the  convention  was  a  dead  letter  to  Ehirope.  Article  22  of  the 
convention  exhibits  this.  It  devolved  upon  the  American  Government 
to  secure  favorable  action  from  the  Latin  Americas. 

After  the  adjournment  of  The  Hague  Conference,  the  United  States 
presented  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Shanghai  Commission  of  1909 
and  The  Hague  Conference  of  1911-2  to  the  Latin  American  Govern- 
ments with  a  request  that,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  large,  for  the 
sake  of  intemationai  comity  and  the  success  of  Hague  Conferences,  the 
Latin  Americas  promptly  agree  to  Article  22  of  the  Intemationai  Opium 
Convention.  This  was  done  in  a  circular  instmction  dated  April  15, 
1912. 

That  instruction  was  to  the  effect  that  during  some  thirty  years  a 
powerful  and  extensive  public  opinion  had  arisen  in  the  United  States 
and  in  several  of  the  larger  European  countries  which  aimed  to  secure 
the  abolition  of  the  opium  traffic  as  seen  in  Far  Eastem  countries  and 
in  the  United  States.  This  public  opinion  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Secretary  Hay  and  President  Roosevelt,  and  to  the  high 
(ffidals  of  those  other  countries  having  intimate  commercial  intercourse 
with  China.  The  particular  feature  oi  the  instruction  was  an  SLppesA 
to  the  Latin  Americas  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Intemationai  Opium 
Convention  and  so  assure  the  world  at  large  that  they  were  as  ever  in 
close  S3niipathy  with  any  unselfish  movement  inaugurated  by  the 
United  States. 

By  October,  1912,  without  a  word  of  dissent  or  of  suggestion  of  change 
in  the  terms  of  the  Intemationai  Opium  Convention,  all  of  the  Latin 
Americas,  except  Peru,  had  agreed  to  the  convention.  They  so  informed 
the  United  States  and  The  Netherlands. 

Peru,  with  large  economic  interests  at  stake,  had  perforce  to  thor- 
oughly examine  the  convention.  For  by  a  favorable  assent  to  the  instru- 
ment it  stood  to  lose  a  couple  of  millions  of  revenue  per  annum.  Yet 
His  Excellency,  M.  Pezet,  Peruvian  Minister  at  Washington,  was  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  solid  backing  of  all  of  the  Latin  Americas  to 
the  convention.  In  every  way  possible  he  placed  all  facts  before  his 
government  and  it  will  be  shown  in  a  final  paragraph  that  his  high- 
minded  action  was  successful. 

The  Second  Intemationai  Opium  Conference  met  at  The  Hague, 
July  1,  1913.    All  of  the  Latin  Americas  were  represented,  except  Peru. 
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It  was  largely  owing  to  the  Latin  American  repreaentatioD  that  aooie 
thirty  nations  agreed  to  ratify  the  convention  of  1911-2  and  to  paaB  the 
necessary  legislation  to  enforce  it.  It  was  seen  by  the  European  diplo- 
mats that  there  were  no  serious  difficulties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  sister  republics  of  the  American  continent,  and  that  Artide  22 
of  the  convention  had  simply  proved  that  on  large  diplomatic,  eooooaiic 
and  humanitarian  questions  the  twenty-one  republics  would  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Yet,  during  the  nine  da3rs  of  the  Second  Conference  the  AmeiicaD 
delegates  were  frequently  reminded  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands  acting  together  had  not  been  able  to  persuade  Pern  to 
accept  the  convention  of  1911-2,  with  a  large  financial  loss  to  herself. 
But  Minister  Pezet  was  watching  the  action  of  the  Second  Conference. 

The  delegates  of  some  thirty  Powers  representing  Ehirope,  America 
and  Asia  had  no  sooner  affixed  their  signatures  to  a  protocol  which 
ratified  the  International  Opium  Convention  and  provided  for  its  gen- 
eral effectuation,  than  came  a  cablegram  to  the  Miiiister  for  FfHeign 
Affairs  of  the  Netherlands  notifying  him  that  the  Peruvian  Government 
had  instructed  its  minister  plenipotentiary  to  sign  the  convention  and 
agree  to  its  ratification. 

This  action  of  Peru  was  noble;  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  as 
a  Treaty  Power  with  China,  neglect  on  her  part  would  have  meant 
irreparable  damage  to  the  large  plan  of  the  United  States,  and  evil 
consequences  to  China  in  her  great  effort  to  shake  herself  loose  from  the 
opium  traffic. 

Thus  when  the  Second  International  Opium  Conference  adjourned 
at  The  Hague  on  July  9,  1913,  every  Latin  American  state  had  favor- 
ably answered  the  call  of  the  American  Government  of  April  15,  1912. 
Europe  saw  that  the  Americas  were  as  one  on  any  sane  issue  designed 
to  be  accomplished  at  The  Hague. 

The  recent  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  stamps  this 
great  fact  beyond  dispute.    He  who  runs  may  read. 

Habulton  Wright. 

the  second  pan-american  scientific  congress 

This  Congress  met  at  Washington  December  27,  1916,  and  adjourned 
on  January  8,  1916,  after  what  has  been  universally  considered  a  re- 
markably successful  meeting.     The  programs  of  the  Subsections  on  In- 
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teniational  Law,  Public  Law,  and  Jurisprudence,  printed  in  the  Journal 
for  October,  1915,  pages  916,  921  and  922  were  carried  out  in  general, 
with  the  modifications  that  always  have  to  be  made  in  a  congress  of 
a  non-political  kind,  and  even  in  political  congresses.  It  is  stated  on  high 
authority  that  there  are  two  things  you  can  always  expect  from  them. 
One  is  that  it  will  do  something,  and  the  other  that  it  will  not  carry  out 
its  program.  It  is  not  necessary  to  restate  the  programs,  which  were  only 
slightly  modified,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  nature,  scope  or  value  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, because  the  Final  Act  of  the  congress  will  shortly  be  published, 
with  an  official  report  in  the  nature  of  an  interpretative  commentary. 

The  complete  list  of  recommendations  of  the  congress  are  unfortu- 
nately both  too  numerous  and  too  lengthy  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  it  is 
proper  briefly  to  refer  to  the  recommendations  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
national law. 

Li  the  first  place,  it  should  be  said  that  the  articles  of  the  Final  Act 
dealing  with  international  law  are  based  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Conference  of  American  Teachers  of  International  Law,  held  at 
Washington,  April  23-25,  1914,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  at  its  eighth  annual  meeting.^  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Teachers'  Conference  were  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  EJxecutive  Council  of  the  Society,  which  in  turn  trans- 
mitted the  recommendations  involving  the  expenditure  of  money  to 
the  Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace,  with  the  recommendation  that  steps  be  taken  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Endowment  approved 
the  recommendations  referred  to,  expressed  its  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  in  rendering  them  effec- 
tive, and  the  Trustees  of  the  findowment  have  approved  this  action  of 
their  conmiittee. 

The  recommendations  thus  vouched  for  and  now  approved  by  a  sci- 
entific congress  of  the  Americas  and  signed  by  the  official  delegates  of 
twenty-one  nations  authorized  to  sign  the  Final  Act  thereof,  have  more 
than  a  passing  interest  since  they  make  an  international  as  distinguished 
from  a  national  appeal,  and  are  therefore  worthy  of  very  great  consider- 
ation. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  recommendations  are: 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  a  bibliography  of  international 
law  and  related  subjects,  and  of  a  carefully  prepared  index-digest  of 
*  Printed  in  the  Proceeding?  of  the  Society  for  1914,  p.  315. 
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the  heads  and  subheads  on  international  law,  with  references  thereto; 
the  collection  and  publication,  in  cheap  and  convenient  form,  of  offi- 
cial documents,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  bearing  upon  international 
law;  the  publication  of  an  international  law  reporter  of  judgments  of 
national  courts  involving  questions  of  international  law,  the  sentences 
of  arbitral  tribunals,  and  the  awards  of  mixed  commissions.  This  recom- 
mendation was  intended  to  supply  the  public  with  material  both  in- 
teresting and  indispensable  to  the  study  of  international  law.  Another 
recommendation  aims  to  increase  the  couroes  and  the  time  devoted  to 
international  law  in  American  institutions  of  learning.  Another  article 
concerns  the  teaching  of  international  law,  and  recommends  that  em- 
phasis be  laid  upon  the  positive  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  definiteness 
of  the  rules;  that  international  law  be  not  made  the  occasion  of  a  univer- 
sal peace  propaganda;  that  concrete  cases  be  considered;  that  accepted 
rules  of  international  law  be  distinguished  from  questions  of  interna- 
tional policy;  and  that  the  experience  of  no  one  Country  be  allowed  to 
assume  undue  importance;  that  the  higher  students  of  American  in- 
stitutions of  learning  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  studies  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  preferably  in  the  Academy  of  International  Law  at 
The  Hague  when  that  institution  is  started;  that  international  law  be 
treated  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  other  subjects  in  the  curricula  ci 
colleges  and  universities;  and  that  professorships  or  departments  devoted 
to  its  study  be  established  where  they  do  not  exist;  that  law  schools 
be  earnestly  requested  to  include  international  law  in  their  courses  of 
study;  that  in  institutions  where  instruction  in  international  law  is  lack- 
ing, steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  presence  of  visiting  professors,  who 
should  be  invited  to  give  courses,  not  isolated  lectures  on  matters  oi 
passing  interest;  that  specialized  courses  be  established  in  institutions 
in  preparation  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services;  that  the  study 
of  international  law  be  required  in  specialized  courses  in  preparation 
for  business;  that  in  studying  and  teaching  international  law  in  Amer- 
ican institutions,  special  stress  be  laid  upon  problems  affecting  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  upon  doctrines  of  American  origin;  and,  finally,  the 
congress  extended  to  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  ^'a 
cordial  welcome  into  the  circle  of  scientific  organizations  of  Pan  Amer- 
ica, and  records  a  sincere  wish  for  a  successful  career,  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  highest  aims  of  its  important  labors."  The  recommenda- 
tions will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  for,  as  Mr.  Root  has 
so  often  pointed  out,  democracy  has  come  to  its  own;  and,  if  it  is  to  ex- 
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ercise  a  high  and  fruitful  influence  in  international  relations,  the  people 
must  be  impressed  v/ith  a  sense  of  their  duties  as  well  as  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  rights. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Pursuant  to  the  arrangements  previously  announced/  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Washington,  December  28- 
30,  1915,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Subsection  on  Interna- 
tional Law  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. 

The  meeting  was  opened  on  Thursday  evening  by  the  Honorable 
Elihu  Root,  President  of  the  Society,  who  delivered  his  presidential 
address  before  an  audience  that  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  large  meet- 
ing place.  The  subject  of  his  address  was  ''The  Outlook  for  Interna- 
tional Law"  ^  in  which,  while  recognizing  the  difficulties  under  which 
international  law  now  labors,  he  asserted  that  its  development  into  a 
more  definite  body  of  rules  with  less  uncertain  means  for  insuring  their 
enforcement  will  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  re-establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  normal  relations  of  intercourse  between  nations,  and 
he  indicated  in  a  general  way  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  place  the  science  upon  a  firmer  and  more  practicable  basis.  This 
address  made  a  fitting  ke3mote  for  the  remarks  which  followed  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  meeting. 

The  opening  session  being  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Subsection  on  In- 
ternational Law  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Root  was  followed  by  two  speakers 
on  the  program  of  the  Subsection,  namely,  the  Honorable  John  Bassett 
Moore  and  Professor  George  Grafton  Wilson,  who  delivered  scholarly 
papers  upon  ''The  Relation  of  International  Law  to  National  Law  in 
American  countries."  The  session  ended  with  a  suggestive  discourse 
by  Professor  Norman  Dwight  Harris  of  Northwestern  University,  who 
spoke  for  the  Society  upon  "The  Duties  and  Obligations  of  Neutral 
Governments,  parties  to  the  Hague  Conventions,  in  case  of  actual  or 
threatened  violations  by  Belligerents  of  the  stipulations  of  the  said  Con- 
ventions." 

The  second  session,  held  on  Wednesday  morning,  was  likewise  a  joint 
meeting  between  the  Society  and  the  Subsection  on  International  Law. 

*  See  the  Journal  for  October,  1915,  p.  915. 

*  Reprinted  in  this  Journal,  p.  1. 
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On  this  occasbn  Professor  Theodore  S.  Woolsey  and  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Harriman  appeared  upon  the  Society's  program.  The  former  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  ''Retaliation  and  Punishment 
in  International  Law/'  and  the  latter  discussed  "The  means  to  be  pro- 
vided and  procedure  adopted  for  authoritatively  determining  whether 
the  Hague  Conventions  or  other  general  international  agreements,  or 
the  rules  of  international  law,  have  been  violated?  In  case  of  violation, 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  remedy  and  how  should  it  be  enforced?" 
For  the  Subsection  on  International  Law,  Messrs.  Jackson  H.  Ralston 
and  Walter  S.  Penfield  gave  interesting  historical  presentations  of  "The 
Attitude  of  American  Countries  toward  International  Arbitration  and 
the  Peaceful  Settlement  of  International  Disputes." 

The  third  session  was  held  on  Wednesday  night,  the  Society  meeting 
jointly  with  the  American  Political  Science  Association  and  the  Amer- 
can  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes.  Professor 
Jesse  S.  Reeves,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  representing  the  Polit- 
ical Science  Association,  made  a  careful  analysis  of  international  dis- 
putes, pointing  out  the  fundamental  difiference  between  those  of  a  justic- 
iable nature  and  those  of  a  non-justiciable  nature.  The  nature  and 
form  of  the  agreement  for  the  submission  of  justiciable  disputes  to  an 
international  court  were  carefully  treated  by  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
speaking  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  Society,  and  the  session  closed 
with  a  well  considered  address  by  Professor  A.  de  Lapradelle,  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  who  covered  the  following  topic  on  the  program  of 
the  Society:  "Is  a  uniform  law  of  neutrality  for  all  nations  desirable 
or  practicable?  If  so,  what  are  the  principles  upon  which  such  a  law 
should  be  based,  and  what  generally  should  be  its  provisions?" 

The  fourth  session,  held  Thursday  morning,  was  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  following  subject  upon  the  program  of  the  Society: 
"What  modifications,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  law  and  practice 
as  now  applied  by  the  principal  maritime  nations  concerning  the  follow- 
ing subjects  of  international  naval  law  in  order,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  modem  interdependence  of  nations,  adequately  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  both  neutrals  and  belligerents?"  Blockade  and  continu- 
ous voyage  were  taken  up  and  considered  by  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Contraband  and  Visit  and 
Search  by  Professor  George  C.  Butte,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  concluding  session  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  this  being 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Society  with  the  Subsection  on  International  Law 
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and  the  newly  formed  American  Institute  of  International  Law.  The 
Honorable  Elihu  Root,  representing  the  Society,  Dr.  Victor  Maurtua, 
of  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru,  representing  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law,  and  the  Honorable  Simeon  E.  Baldwin 
and  Mr.  Arthur  K.  Kuhn,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Subsection  on  In- 
ternational Law,  discussed  the  advisability  and  practicability  of  the 
codification  of  international  law  and  the  agencies  by  which  it  should  be 
undertaken.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Root 
took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  necessity  for  an  agreement  upon  clear  and 
definite  rules  of  conduct  to  control  the  great  dSRons  in  their  dealings 
with  the  small  and  weak.  Turning  to  the  Latin  American  delegates, 
he  said: 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  ago  since  your  people,  gentlemen,  and  the  other  peoples 
of  South  America,  were  good  enough  to  give  serious  and  respectful  consideration  to 
a  message  that  it  was  my  fortune  to  take  from  this  great  and  powerful  Republic  of 
North  America  to  the  other  American  nations.  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  and 
to  all  my  Latin  American  friends  here  in  this  congress,  that  everything  that  I  said 
in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906 '  is  as 
true  now  as  it  was  true  then.  There  has  been  no  departure  from  the  standard  of  feel- 
ing and  of  policy  which  was  declared  then  in  behalf  of  the  American  people.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  throughout  the  people  of  this  country  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
duty  and  the  morality  and  the  high  policy  of  that  standard.  Of  course,  in  every 
country  there  are  individuals  who  depart  from  the  general  opinion  and  general  con- 
viction both  in  their  views  and  in  their  conduct;  but  the  great,  the  overwhelming 
body  of  the  American  people  love  liberty,  not  in  the  restricted  sense  of  desiring  it 
for  themselves  alone,  but  in  the  broader  sense  of  desiring  it  for  all  mankind.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  of  these  United  States  love  justice,  not  merely  as  they  de- 
mand it  for  themselves,  but  in  being  willing  to  render  it  to  others.  We  believe  in  the 
independence  and  the  dignity  of  nations,  and  while  we  are  great,  we  estimate  our 
greatness  as  one  of  the  least  of  our  possessions,  and  we  hold  the  smallest  state,  be  it 
upon  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  or  anywhere  in  Central  or  South  America,  as  our 
equal  in  dignity,  in  the  right  to  respect  and  in  the  right  to  the  treatment  of  an  equal. 
We  believe  that  nobility  of  spirit,  that  high  ideals,  that  capacity  for  sacrifice  are 
nobler  than  material  wealth.  We  know  that  these  can  be  found  in  the  little  state  as 
well  as  in  the  big  one.  In  our  respect  for  you  who  are  small,  and  for  you  who  are 
great,  there  can  be  no  element  of  condescension  or  patronage,  for  that  would  do  vio- 
lence to  our  own  conception  of  the  dignity  of  independent  sovereignty.  We  desire 
DO  benefits  which  are  not  the  benefits  rendered  by  honorable  equals  to  each  other. 
We  acek  no  control  that  we  are  unwiUing  to  concede  to  others,  and  so  long  as  the 
spirit  of  American  freedom  shall  continue,  it  will  range  us  side  by  side  with  you, 
great  and  small,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  nations,  the  rights  which  exist 

'  Pertinent  extracts  from  Mr.  Root's  address  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  are  printed 
in  an  editorial  comment  in  the  Journal  for  April,  1909,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  424. 
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M  against  us  and  as  against  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  With  that  spirit  we  hail  your 
prasenee  here  to  oodperate  with  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  inteniational  law: 
we  hail  the  fonnation  of  the  new  American  histitute  of  International  Law,  and  the 
personal  friendships  that  are  being  f onned  day  by  day  between  the  men  of  the  North 
and  the  men  of  the  South,  all  to  the  end  that  we  may  unite  in  such  dear  and  definite 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  right  conduct  among  nations,  and  in  such  steadfast 
and  honorable  support  of  those  principles  as  shall  command  the  respect  of  manlrind 
and  insure  their  enforoement. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council,  held  on  Thursday  morning  and  aftemocm,  the  of- 
ficers and  committees,  who,  owing  to  the  po6tp(»iement  <rf  the  meet- 
ing from  April  to  December,  have  been  holding  over  since  the  1914 
meeting,  were  re-elected,  and  the  Honorable  Robert  Tensing,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Honorable  Robert  Bacon  were  added  to  the  list  of  Vice- 
Presidents.  Prcrfessor  Amos  S.  Hershey  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  Exec- 
utive Council  until  1917  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral George  B.  Davis,  and  Professor  Charles  Cheney  Hyde  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Council  to  serve  until  1916  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  election  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Tensing  as  a  Vice-President. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  due  to  the  holding  of  the 
ninth  annual  meeting  in  December,  the  Executive  Council  directed  that 
the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  should  be  hdd  at  the  usual  time 
in  1916,  namely,  during  the  last  week  of  April. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  brilliant  close  on  Thursday  night  by 
a  banquet  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  given  by  the  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Law  of  the  Carnegie  EIndowment  for  International  Peace  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  the  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes,  and  the  delegates  in  attendance  upon 
Section  Six  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress.  Mr.  Root 
presided  as  Toastmaster,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  the  guest  of  honor, 
and  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Ernesto  Quesada,  President  of  the 
Delegation  of  Argentina  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Minister  of  China  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  Honorable  Charies  H.  Sherrill,  formerly  American  Minister 
to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  numbers  and  character  of  the  audience, 
the  ninth  annual  meeting  was  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  meet- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  Society.  The  importance  of  the  occasion  seemed 
to  be  an  incentive  to  the  speakers  to  give  to  their  subjects  the  most  care- 
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fill  study  and  to  their  utterances  mature  and  deliberate  consideration. 
The  proceedings  were  consequently  marked  for  their  exceptionally  high 
quality  and  impressiveness.  The  only  regret  is  that  the  limitations  of 
time  did  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  all  of  the  sessions  of  the  Subsection 
on  International  Law  within  the  time  set  apart  for  the  Society's  meet- 
ing so  that  the  discussions  in  them  might  be  included  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Sociely. 

Gbobgb  a.  Finch. 
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Auffu^.  1914. 

4  European  War.    The  United  States  issued  neutrality  proclama- 

tions in  the  war  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia,  Germany 
and  Russia,  Germany  and  France.  Prodamatian  Xo,  1271, 
Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal,  July,  1915. 

5  EIuROPEAN  War.    The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 

tion in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.    Prodama- 
Hon   \o.   1272.     Text   in   Speclal  Supplement  to  Journal, 
July,  1915. 
5    European   War.     France    suspended    German   ca{MtuIati<His  in 
Morocco.    R.  gen.  de  dr.  int.  public.  22:  Doc.  65. 

7  BhrROPEAN  War.    The  United  States  Lss^ued  a  neutrality  proclama- 

tion in  the  war  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  Prodama" 
tion  \o.  127S.  Text  in  Speclal  Supplement  to  Journal, 
Julv,  1915. 

8  ExTROPEAN  War.     Switierland  issued  a  neutrality  proclamation. 

J.  O.,  Aug.  10,  1914. 
10    ExTROPEAN  War.    Montenegro.    Austria-Hungary  issued  official 
notice  of  blockade  of  Montenegrin  coast.   J.  O.,  August  12, 1914. 
1^ 
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August,  1914. 

13  EuBOPEAN  War.  France  suspended  Austrian  capitulations  in 
Morocco.    R.  g&n.  de  dr.  irU,  pyblic,  22:  Doc.  74. 

13  EIuROPEAN  War.    The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 

tion in  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary.  Proda- 
motion  No.  1274.  Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal, 
July,  1916. 

14  EIuropean  War.    The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 

tion in  the  war  between  France  and  Austria-Hungary.  Prodama- 
Hon  No.  1275.  Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal, 
July,  1915. 
17  European  War.  Germany  issued  protest  against  the  alleged 
atrocities  of  the  Russian  army.  R,  ghi,  de  dr.  int.  publiCf  22:  Doc. 
74. 

17  E^UROPEAN  War.    France  addressed  to  the  signatory  Powers  of  the 

Hague  conventions  a  protest  against  the  violations  of  international 
law  by  Germany.    R.  ghi.  de  dr.  int.  public,  22:  Doc.  76. 

18  European  War.    The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 

tion in  the  war  between  Belgium  and  Germany.  Proclamation 
No.  1276.    Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal,  July,  1915. 

18  European  War.  France  issued  protest  against  the  use  of  dum 
dum  bullets  by  Germany.   R.  ghi.  de  dr.  int.  public,  22:  Doc.  75. 

20  EIuROPEAN  War.  France  addressed  to  the  signatory  Powers  of 
the  Hague  conventions  a  protest  against  the  bombardment  of 
Pont-a-Moussin  by  the  Germans.  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  22: 
Doc.  76. 

22  European  War.  Great  Britain  gave  notice  that  Germany  had 
mined  the  North  Sea.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  22:  Doc.  77. 

24  EhiROPEAN  War.  The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 
tion in  the  war  between  Japan  and  Germany.  Proclamation 
No.  1277.    Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal,  July,  1915. 

27  European  War.  The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  procla- 
mation in  the  war  between  Japan  and  Austria.  Proclamation 
No.  1278.  Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  this  Journal,  July, 
1915. 

This  prodamation  was  based  upon  a  telegram  from  the  Ambassador  of 
Austria-Hungary  to  the  effect  that  the  Austrian  cruiser  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
been  ordered  to  take  up  fight  with  the  German  navy  in  the  Far  East  and 
that  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan  had  been  broken  off. 
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September^  1914. 
1  European  War.  The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 
tion in  the  war  between  Belgium  and  Austria-Hungary.  Prodor 
mcUian  No.  1280.  Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal, 
July,  1916. 
0  France — Peru.  Agreement  signed  providing  for  the  postponement 
of  the  date  fixed  in  the  protocol,  signed  February  2,  1914,  for  the 
settlement  of  outstanding  claims.    J.  0.,  Sept.  27,  1914. 

10  France — Turkey.  Agreement  signed  postponing  for  six  months 
the  sessions  of  the  mixed  commission  appointed  under  Article 
4  of  the  compromis  of  December  18,  1913,  for  the  settlement  of 
claims.    French  text:  J.  0.,  Sept.  28, 1914. 

Ockber,  1914. 

3  European  War.  France.  Additional  list  of  contraband  issued. 
J.  0.,  Oct.  3,  1914. 

7  European  War.  Austria-Hungary  reported  to  have  mined  the 
Adriatic.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  22:  Doc.  85. 

7  European  War.  France.  Notice  given  that  France  had  mined 
Austro-Hungarian  waters  in  conformity  with  the  Hague  Con- 
vention VIIL  J.  0.,  Oct.  7,  1914. 
14  France — Guatemala.  French  decree  putting  into  effect  the  con- 
vention signed  February  28,  1914,  for  the  reciprocal  protection 
of  patents  and  trade-marks,  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged 
June  28,  1914.    French  text:  J.  0.,  Nov.  1,  1914. 

November,  1914- 

3  European  War.  France.  France  issued  orders  that  all  enemy 
subjects  capable  of  being  called  to  the  colors  found  on  board 
neutral  vessels  would  be  considered  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  stated 
that  these  orders  are  in  reprisal  for  the  German  measures  in 
Belgium  and  France  by  which  all  individuals  capable  of  being 
called  to  the  colors  are  considered  prisoners  of  war.  J.  0., 
Nov.  3,  1914. 

6  European  War.  The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 
tion in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey.  Proclama- 
tion No.  1286.  Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal, 
July,  1915. 

6    European  War.   France.   Decree  abrogating  the  decree  of  Au- 
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NcvembeTf  1914. 

gust  25,  1914,  adopting  the  Declaration  of  London  during  the 

present  war.   J.  0.,  Nov.  7, 1914. 
8    EuBOPEAN  Wab.    Russia.    Notice  of  the  establishment  of  Russian 

prize  courts  at  Cronstadt,  Sebastopol  and  Vladivostok.    J.  0., 

Nov.  8,  1914. 
15,  16.    Great  Britain — Switzerland.     By  an  exchange  of  notes  it 

was  agreed  that  the  arbitration  convention  of  Nov.  16,  1904,  and 

November  19,  1909,  should  remain  in  force  until  the  exchange  of 

ratification  of  the  convention  concluded  June  10,  1914.    R,  ghi. 

de  dr.  int,  pyblic,  22'A2i. 
18    European  War.    China.    Blockade  of  Tsing-Tao  raised.    J.  0., 

Nov.  18, 1914. 
26    European  War.    Russia  gave  notice  of  the  mining  of  the  Black 

Sea.    J.  0.,  Jan.  16,  1915. 

January^  1915. 

3    European  War.    France.    Additional  list  of  contrabapd  issued. 
J.  0.,  Jan.  2-3,  1915. 

March,  1915. 
1  European  War.  France.  Announcement  that  France  would 
seize  all  goods  destined  for  Germany  in  retaliation  for  the  German 
Admiralty  order  declaring  a  blockade  of  all  finglish  waters. 
J.  0.,  March  16, 1915. 
5  European  War.  Russia.  Accession  of  Russia  to  the  convention 
of  November  9,  1914,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
relative  to  prizes  captured  during  the  war.  C?.  B.  Treaty  Series, 
No.  4,  1915;  J.  0.,  April  2,  1915. 

10  France — Russia.  Commission  appointed  to  study  ways  and  means 
for  developing  trade  with  Russia.    J.  0.,  March  14,  1915. 

13  Belgium — France.  Convention  signed  suspending  during  the  war 
the  convention  of  July  30,  1891,  relating  to  the  nationality  of 
minors.    French  text:  J.  O.,  March  23,  1915. 

25  Great  Britain — Netherlands.  Convention  renewing  for  a  fur- 
ther period  of  five  years  the  arbitration  convention  of  Febru- 
ary 15,  1905.  English  and  Dutch  texts:  G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  No. 
5,  1915. 

25    United  States — Russia.    Treaty  for  the  advancement  of  peace, 
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signed  Oct.  1-Sept.  18,  1914,  proclaimed.  English  and  French 
texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  616. 

April,  1916. 

2  France — Venezuela.  French  decree  putting  into  execution  the 
protocol  of  January  14,  1915,  regarding  French  claims  against 
Venezuela.  French  text  of  protocol:  J.  0.,  April  7,  1915. 
On  Dec.  15  the  following  were  appointed  to  serve  under  the  pro- 
tocol: President  of  the  Commission:  Andre  Weiss.  Members: 
Henri  Berget,  Maurice  Roman,  M.  Grilhot  and  Jacques  Amavon. 
J.  0.,  1915:  9032. 

20  European  War.  Notification  of  the  blockade  of  the  Kameroons, 
German  West  Africa.   J.  0.,  April  23, 1915. 

23  France — Switzerland.    French  decree  putting  into  execution  the 

customs  convention  signed  July  11,  1914.    J.  0.,  April  26,  1915. 

24  France — Italy.    French  decree  putting  into  eflfect  a  convention 

signed  Dec.  17,  1914,  regarding  the  use  of  the  Roya  River,  rati- 
fications of  which  were  exchanged  March  8,  1915.  French  text: 
J.  0.,  April  29,  1915. 

25  Italy — Switzerland.  Treaty  of  arbitration  signed  renewing  treaty 

which  expired  November,  1914.    La  paix  par  le  droit,  18'J292. 

May,  1915. 

13  France — Morocco.  French  decree  promulgating  the  convention 
signed  October  1,  1913,  relating  to  an  office  for  posts,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones.    J.  0.,  May  15,  1915. 

22  GERBiAirr — Netherlands.  Proclamation  of  Germany  of  treaty 
signed  May  30,  1914,  revising  the  treaty  of  Aug.  27, 1907,  relating 
to  workmen^s  compensation,  ratifications  of  which  were  ex- 
changed May  12,  1915.  French  and  Dutch  texts:  Reichs-O., 
No.  69,  1915. 

24  European  War.    The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 

tion in  the  war  between  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary.  Prodama- 
lion  No.  1294'  Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal, 
July,  1915. 

25  European  War.     France.     Decree  relating  to  Austrian  and 

German  patents.    J.  0.,  May  25,  1915. 

26  European  War.    Italy  declared  a  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  Austria 

and  Albania.    J.  0.,  June  3,  1915. 


•• 
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May,  1915. 

29    EIuROPEAN  War.   France  issued  additional  lists  of  absolute  and  con- 
ditional contraband  of  war.    J.  0.,  May  29,  1915. 

June,  1915. 

2  European  War.    France  and  Great  Britain  declared  a  blockade  of 

the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    J.  0.,  June  6,  1915. 
21    Great  Britain — Honduras.    Ratifications  exchanged  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  friendship  signed  May  5,  1910.    Ekiglish  and 
Spanish  texts:  G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  No.  7,  1915. 

Jidy,  1915. 

3  Great  Britain — Russia.    Agreement  for  the  reciprocal  waiver  of 

consular  fees  on  certificates  of  origin  relating  to  exports.  G.  B. 
Treaty  Seriea,  No.  8,  1915. 

12  Great  Britain — Switzerland.     Convention  additional   to  the 

treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  of  Sept.  6,  1855,  signed 
March  30,  1914.  English  and  French  texts:  G.  B.  Treaty  Series, 
No.  6,  1915. 

Atigust,  1915. 

6  European  War.    Great  Britain — United  States.    Note  verbale 

from  the  British  embassy  explaining  the  note  of  July  1,  regard- 
ing the  seizure  of  the  Neches.  Text  issued  by  the  DepartmerU  of 
State. 

13  European  War.    Great  Britian — United  States.    Note  from 

Great  Britain  in  answer  to  the  American  note  of  June  3,  1915,  re- 
garding the  query  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  extent  of  British 
exports  to  neutral  countries.  Text  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State:  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  2,  1915. 
23  EhiROPEAN  War.  The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 
tion in  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey.  Text  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State.    Proclamation  No.  1308. 

September,  1915. 

7  European  War.    GERAfANT — United  States.     German  note  to 

the  United  States  regarding  the  Arabic.  Indemnity  refused,  but 
offer  made  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  Text  issued 
by  the  DepaHmsnt  of  State:  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  6, 1915. 
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September^  1916. 
9    Gerbcant — Paraguay.  Ratification  by  Germany  of  the  extradition 
convention  signed  November  9,  1909|  Paraguay  having  ratified 
the  treaty  August  14,  1914.    German  and  Spanish  texts:  Retchs" 
(?.,  No.  123,  1915. 

22  France — Great  Britain.    Agreement  concerning  the  exchange  of 

money-orders  between  British  and  French  possessions  and  pro- 
tectorates in  West  Africa.  English  and  French  texts:  G.  B, 
Treaty  Series,  No.  11,  1915. 

23  United  States — ^Russia.   Protocol  of  agreement  signed  oonceming 

the  exportation  of  embargoed  goods  from  Russia  to  the  United 
States.  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  618. 
28  Great  Britain — Netherlands.  Agreement  relating  to  the  bound- 
ary between  the  State  of  North  Borneo  and  the  Netheriand  pos- 
sessions in  Borneo.  English  and  Dutch  texts:  0.  B.  Treaty  Series, 
No.  12,  1915. 

Odcber,  1915. 

3  European  War.  Balkans.  French  troops  were  landed  at  Sa- 
lonika, Greece,  for  passage  to  Serbia,  under  protest  of  the  Greek 
Government.  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  6.  For  text  of  notes  exchanged 
between  the  Allies  and  Greece  see  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  7;  and  for 
Germany's  protest  see  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  7  and  Oct.  14,  1915. 

3  European  War.  Bulgaria — Russia.  Russia  issued  an  ultimatum 

to  Bulgaria  giving  her  twenty-four  hours  to  break  with  Germany 
and  Austria.    Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  4,  1915. 

4  European  War.    Belgium.    Belgium  presented  a  note  to  the 

United  States  dealing  with  the  allegation  that  Germany  had 
forced  Belgian  workmen  to  labor  for  the  Germans.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  4,  1915. 
6  European  War.  Bulgaria — ^Russia.  Bulgaria  replied  to  the 
Russian  ultimatum.  The  reply  being  unsatisfactory  the  French, 
Serbian,  British  and  Italian  and  Russian  ministers  to  Sofia  asked 
for  their  passports.    N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  7,  1915. 

5  European  War.    Gerbhaxt.    Protest  made  by  Germany  against 

French  airmen  dropping  bombs  on  Luxembourg.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  7,  1915. 

6  Greece.    Premier  E.  Venezelos  of  Greece  resigned.    N.  Y.  Times, 

Oct.  6,  1915. 
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Ockher,  1916. 

9  European  War.  Serbia.  Belgrade  occupied  by  Austro-Hungarian 
and  German  forces.  The  capital  of  Serbia  was  transferred  to 
Nish  on  Oct.  8,  and  to  Prisrend,  Oct.  19.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  10,  1915. 

9  Mexico.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  announced 
that  the  Pan-American  Ck)nference  on  Mexico  had  reached  a 
unanimous  decision  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  the  Carranza 
faction  as  the  de  fado  government  of  Mexico.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  10,  1915. 
11  Death  of  Prebaier  Etschen  of  Luxembourg.  N.  Y.  Timss, 
Oct,  12,  1915. 

11  European  War.   Bulgaria — Serbia.   Bulgaria  posted  declaration 

of  war  against  Serbia.    N,  Y.  Times,  Oct.  14,  1915. 

12  European  War.  Great  Britain — United  States.   Great  Britain 

presented  a  memorandum  to  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
goods  of  American  packers,  seized  while  consigned  to  neutral 
countries.  Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State;  also  N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  12,  1915. 

12  European  War.  Germany — United  States.  Germany  sent  note 
to  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  passports.  N.  Y,  Times, 
Oct.  13,  1915. 

12  European  War.  GERiiANT — United  States.  Note  to  Germany 
regarding  the  Frye  case.  Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  Stale; 
also  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  13,  Oct.  19,  1915. 

12  European  War.  Bulgaria — Great  Britain.  Great  Britain 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Bulgaria  to  date  from  7.56  p.  m., 
Oct.  12.    N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  13,  1915. 

14  European  War.  Germany.  German  decree  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment of  money  owed  in  E}gypt  and  French  Morocco.  Reichs-  G,, 
No.  142,  1915. 

14  EluROPEAN  War.  France.  Lists  of  absolute  and  conditional  con- 
traband announced.    J.  0.,  Oct.  14,  Oct.  15,  1915. 

14  European  War.     Great  Britain.     Proclamation  revising  the 

lists  of  absolute  and  conditional  contraband.  London  Gazette, 
Noe.  29327,  29328. 

15  European  War.   Bulgaria — Serbia.   Serbia  declared  war  on  Bul- 

garia.   N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  16,  1915. 
15    European  War.    Bulgaria — Great  Britain.    Great  Britain  de- 
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clared  war  od  Bulgaria,  dating  from  10  p.  m.  Oct.  15.  London 
GazeUe,  Nos.  29329,  29333. 

16  European  War.  France — ^Bulgaria.  France  declared  war  on 
Bulgaria  to  date  from  6  a.  m.  Oct.  16.    J.  0.,  Oct.  18,  1915. 

16  European  War.  The  Allies  announced  the  blockade  of  the  .£gean 
coast  dating  from  6  a.  m.,  Oct.  16.  Text:  J.  0.,  Oct.  16;  N.  Y. 
Times,  Oct.  17,  1915. 

16  European  War.  Bulgaria — Great  Britain.  Proclamation  by 
Great  Britain  extending  to  th^  war  with  Bulgaria  the  proclama- 
tions and  Orders  in  Ck)uncil  in  force  relating  to  the  war.  London 
GazeUe,  Nos.  29329,  29333. 

19  Mexico.  The  United  States  recognized  the  Carranza  government 
as  the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico.   N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  20, 1915. 

19  European  War.  Bulgaria — Italy.  Italy  declared  war  on  Bul- 
garia.   N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  20,  1916. 

19  EIuROPEAN  War.    Japan.    Exchange  of  notes  respecting  the  ao- 

cession  of  Japan  to  the  declaration  of  September  5, 1914,  between 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  engaging  not  to  conclude 
peace  separately  during  the  present  war.  Text:  O.  B,  Treaty 
Series,  No.  1,  No.  9,  1915. 

20  European  War.     Great  Britain.     Proclamation  declaring  it 

no  longer  expedient  to  follow  Article  57  of  the  Declaration  (A 
London,  which  provides  that  the  enemy  or  neutral  character  of 
a  vessel  is  determined  by  the  flag  which  she  is  entitled  to  fly, 
and  ordering  the  British  prize  courts  to  apply  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples formerly  observed.  London  Oazette,  Nos.  29338,  29340. 
20  Mexico — United  States.  The  United  States  issued  two  proclama- 
tions, the  first  placing  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  into  Mexico,  and  the  second  lifting  the  embargo 
on  arms  and  munitions  of  war  consigned  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment represented  by  Carranza.    N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  21,  1915. 

20  European  War.    Bulgaria — Russia.    Russia  declared  war  on 

Bulgaria.    Text:  N.  Y,  Times,  Oct.  20, 1915. 

21  European  War.    Germany.    German  law  passed  forbidding  the 

sale  to  foreigners  of  any  German-owned  ships.    N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  28, 1915. 
21    European  War.    Great  Britain — United  States.    The  United 
States  sent  note  to  Great  Britain  protesting  against  restrictions 
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on  American  commerce.    Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  Stale; 

also  N,  y.  Times,  Oct.  28,  Nov.  8,  1915. 
21    European  War.    Turkey.    Turkey  in  note  to  the  United  States 

denied  the  charges  of  Armenian  atrocities.   N.  Y.  Tim^es,  Oct.  22, 

1915. 

21  European  War.   Great  Britain — Greece.   Great  Britain  offered 

the  Island  of  Cyprus  to  Greece  in  return  for  her  support  of  the 
Allies.  The  offer  was  declined  by  Greece.  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  21, 
Oct.  23,  1915. 

22  United  States — China.    Ratifications  exchanged  of  the  treaty 

for  the  advancement  of  peace  signed  September  15,  1914.  U.  S. 
Treaty  Series,  No.  619. 

23  European  War.     France.     Proclamation  by  France  declaring 

it  no  longer  expedient  to  follow  Article  57  of  the  Declaration  of 
London  which  provides  that  the  enemy  or  neutral  character  of  a 
vessel  is  determined  by  the  flag  which  she  is  entitled  to  fly,  and 
ordering  the  French  prize  courts  to  apply  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples formerly  observed.  A  similar  proclamation  was  issued  by 
Great  Britam  on  October  20.  J.  0.,  Oct.  26,  1915. 
29  European  War.  Austria — United  States.  Second  note  from 
Austria  on  the  munitions  trade,  a  rejoinder  to  the  American  note 
of  Aug.  16.    Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

29  China.    Note  verbale  presented  to  China  by  Japan,  Russia  and 

Great  Britain,  advising  China  to  refrain  from  changing  her  form 
of  government  at  present.  China  declined  to  accept  this  advice 
and  President  Yuan  was  elected  Emperor  on  Dec.  11,  1915. 
N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  2,  1915. 

30  European  War.     United  States.     The  Department  of  State 

announced  that  the  naval  board  of  inquiry  had  reported  that 
the  Hesperian  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo.  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  31, 
1915. 

31  European  War.    Netherlands.    The  Netherlands  announced  her 

neutrality  in  the  war  between  France  and  Bulgaria.  J.  O.y 
Oct.  31,  1915. 
31  European  War.  United  States — Great  Britain.  The  steamship 
Hocking,  of  the  Atlantic  Transportation  Company,  and  the  Dutch 
steamer  Hambom  were  seized  by  the  British  and  taken  into  Hali- 
fax.   The  Hocking  was  originally  the  Ameland  and  flew  the  Dutch 
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flag;  it  was  purchased  by  one  Albert  Jensen,  of  Ciopenhagen, 
and  finally  renamed  and  transferred  to  American  register.  On 
November  30,  the  Oenesee  and  Kankakee  of  the  same  line  were 
seized  and  announcement  made  of  their  requisition  without  prize 
hearings.  Upon  protest  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
announced  that  the  ships  had  been  requisitioned,  but  would  be 
brought  before  the  British  prize  court  for  adjudication.  N.  Y. 
Times,  Dec.  2,  3,  4,  1915. 

NwernbeTy  1916. 

1  Unfteo  States.  The  United  States  Supreme  C!ourt  declared  un- 
constitutional the  Arizona  anti-alien  labor  law  of  1914.  Text  of 
decision  in  this  Journal,  p.  158.   N.  Y.  Times  Nov.  2, 1915. 

3  United  States — Great  Britain.  Agreement  effected  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  extending  the  time  for  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  September  15,  1915. 
V,  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  602-A. 

3  United  States — Guatemala.  Agreement  effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  extending  the  time  for  appointment  of  the  commission 
under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  September  20, 1915.  U.  S.  Treaty 
Series,  No.  598-A. 

8  European  War.  Germany — United  States.   Protest  sent  to  Ger- 

many against  the  seizure  of  the  American  steamer  Pass  of  Balr 
maha  which  was  captured  by  a  British  vessel  and  later  taken  by 
a  German  vessel  and  ordered  before  the  prize  court  at  Hambuig. 
The  Pass  of  Balmaha  was  under  Canadian  register  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  but  most  of  the  stock  in  the  Canadian  Company 
was  owned  by  Americans  in  the  Harby  Ship  Company.  N.  Y. 
Times,  Nov.  9,  1915. 

9  European  War.    The  Italian  liner  Ancona,  from  Naples  to  New 

York,  was  sunk  by  an  Austrian  submarine.  N.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  10, 
1915. 

10  European  War.  Denmark.  Denmark  announced  her  neutrality 
in  the  war  between  France  and  Bulgaria.   J.  0.,  Nov.  10, 1915. 

10  European  War.  Great  Britain.  British  Order  in  Council  for- 
bidding, without  a  special  license,  any  British  vessel  of  500  gross 
tonnage  or  over,  from  carrying  a  cargo  from  any  foreign  port  to 
any  other  foreign  port.    London  Gazette,  No.  29362. 
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11  European  War.  France.  French  law  passed  forbidding  the  sale 
to  foreigners  of  French  ships  during  the  war  and  for  six  months 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.    J.  0.,  Nov.  14,  1915. 

U  European  War.  United  States.  The  United  States  issued  a 
neutraUty  proclamation  in  the  war  between  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  Text  issued  by  Department  of 
State.  Prodamation  No.  1S17. 
1^22  United  States — Paraguay.  Agreement  effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  extending  the  time  for  appointment  of  the  commission 
under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  August  29,  1914.  U.  S.  Treaty 
Series,  No.  614-A. 
16  Untted  States — Sweden.  Agreement  effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  extending  the  time  for  appointment  of  the  commission 
under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  October  13,  1914.  U.  S.  Treaty 
Series,  No.  607.A. 
^  European  War.  Greece.  Allied  Powers  declared  a  peaceful 
blockade  of  the  Greek  coast.  N.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  22,  1915. 
The  blockade  was  lifted  Dec.  15.  N.  Y.  Herald,  Dec.  16,  1915. 
^  X^ANAMA — United  States.  Protocol  signed  for  the  determination 
of  amount  of  damages  caused  by  the  riot  at  Panama  City  July  4, 
1912.  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  620. 
®  ^ElusoPEAN  War.  Germany — United  States.  Germany  replied 
to  American  note  of  October  14  relating  to  the  Frye.  Agreed 
to  appointment  of  two  experts,  but  no  umpire.  A  draft  comr 
j)romise  for  submission  to  Hague  Tribunal  of  interpretation  of 
certain  stipulations  of  Prussian-American  treaties  was  enclosed. 
Agreement  made  that  until  decision  of  tribunal  German  naval 
forces  will  sink  only  such  American  vessels  as  are  loaded  with 
contraband,  when  the  preconditions  provided  by  the  E)eclara- 
tion  of  London  are  present.  Agreement  made  to  the  conditions 
that  persons  on  board  vessels  sunk  will  not  be  ordered  to  life- 
boats except  where  the  general  conditions  afford  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  boats  will  reach  the  nearest  port.  Text  issued  by 
the  Department  of  State;  also  in  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  9, 1916. 
30  CjjREAT  Britain.  Order  in  Council  postponing  the  coming  into 
effect  of  the  international  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
until  July  1,  1916.  This  had  been  previously  postponed  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1916.    London  Gazette,  No.  29386. 
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November^  1916, 

30  European  War.  Great  Britain — United  States.  Great  Brit- 
ain requisitioned,  without  prize  hearings,  the  vessels  Genesee  and 
Kankakee,  of  the  Atlantic  Transportation  Company.  See  Oct.  31, 
1915. 

30  European  War.  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  Italy  and  Japan. 
Declaration  engaging  not  to  conclude  peace  separately  during 
the  present  war.  G,  B.  Treaty  Series,  Nos.  1  and  9,  1915;  French 
and  English  texts:  G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  No.  14, 1915. 

December,  1915. 

2  European  War.   Great  Britain — United  States.    Protest  made 

to  Great  Britain  against  seizures  of  Hocking  and  Genesee.  N.  Y. 
Times,  Dec.  2,  3,  4,  1915. 

3  European  War.    Germany — United  States.   Recall  of  Captain 

K.  Boy-Ed,  Naval  attache,  and  Captain  Franz  von  Papen,  mili- 
tary attach^  of  the  German  Embassy,  asked  by  the  United  States. 
N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  7,  1915. 

6  European  War.  Austria-Hungary — United  States.  The  Uni- 
ted States  protested  to  Austria-Hungary  against  the  sinking  of 
the  Ancona  and  demanded  that  the  act  be  denounced,  the  officer 
who  perpetrated  the  deed  punished,  and  an  indemnity  paid  for 
the  American  lives  lost.    Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  13,  1915. 

8  European  War.  France — United  States.  The  French  cruiser 
Descartes  searched  the  Porto  Rican  liners  Coamo,  Carolina  and 
San  Juan,  taking  from  the  vessels  five  Germans.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Dec.  9,  11,  1915. 
11  CraNA.  President  Yuan  Shih-Kai  accepted  the  throne  of  China 
oflFered  him  by  the  Council  of  State.   N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  12,  1915. 

13  European  War.    Great  Britain — United  States.     Note  from 

Great  Britain  in  reply  to  the  American  note  dealing  with  Ameri- 
can and  British  exports  to  neutral  countries.  Text:  N.  Y.  Times, 
Dec.  19, 1915. 

14  European  War.  France — United  States.   Note  from  the  United 

States  to  France  protesting  against  the  seizures  of  Grermans  on 
American  ships  Coamo,  Carolina  and  San  Juan.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Dec.  15,  1915. 

15  European  War.    Austria-Hungary — United  States.    Reply  of 

Austria-Hungary  to  the  American  note  of  Dec.  6,  relating  to  the 
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December^  1915, 

destructioD  of  the  Ancona.  Text  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State.    Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  19,  1915. 

16  European  War.  United  States.  The  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  extend  the  war  tax  another  year.  The  present  law  ex- 
pires, Dec.  31,  1915.   N,  Y.  Times,  Dec.  17,  1915. 

19  European  War.  Austria-Hungary — United  States.  The  Uni- 
ted States  sent  a  rejoinder  to  the  answer  of  Austria-Hungary  re- 
lating to  the  Ancona.  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  20,  1915.  Text:  N,  Y, 
Times,  Dec.  23,  1915. 

22  European  War.  Great  Britain.  British  Order  in  Council  issued 
requisitioning  all  British  refrigerator  ships.  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  23, 
1915. 

27  to  January  8.    Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  met  in 

Washington  December  27  and  continued  its  sessions  until  Jan- 
uary 8. 

28  European  War.    United  States.    Eight  indictments  were  re- 

turned by  a  federal  grand  jury  in  New  York  charging  a  Con- 
gressman, an  ex-congressman,  and  six  other  men  with  conspir- 
ing to  restrain  commerce  in  their  efforts  to  hinder  the  shipment 
of  war  supplies  to  the  allied  Powers.  N.  Y,  Times,  Dec.  28, 
1915. 

29  European  War.     United  States — ^Austria-Hungary.    Second 

note  from  Austria-Hungary  in  reply  to  the  American  note  of 
December  19  regarding  the  sinking  of  the  Ancona.  English  text: 
N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  1,  1916. 

30  European  War.    British  passenger  steamer  Persia  sunk  in  the 

Mediterranean  near  Alexandria,  Egypt.  Robert  N.  McNeil, 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Aden,  lost.    N.  Y,  Times,  Jan.  1,  1916. 

31  European  War.    Great  Britain  announced  that  all  post  packages 

consigned  to  Germany  and  Austria  containing  contraband  arti- 
cles would  be  seized.    N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  1,  1916. 
31    European  War.    The  Allies  arrested  the  German,  Austrian,  Tur- 
kish and  Bulgarian  consuls  at  Salonika.    N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  1, 
1916. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

RATIFICATIONS,   ADHESIONS,   DENUNCIATIONS 

Collisions  and  Salvage.   Brussels.   Sept.  23, 1910. 
Adhesions: 

Great  Britain  for  Canada.    J.  0.,  Oct.  8,  1914. 

Hague  Convention.    October  18,  1907. 

Convention  X — ^For  the  adaptation  to  naval  war  of  the  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
France.    French  law  putting  into  eflfect  Convention  X.    J.  O., 
Nov.  9,  1914. 

Industrial  Property.    Paris,  1883;  Brussels,  1900;  Washington,  1911. 
Ratifications: 

Denmark.   J.  0.,  Dec.  22, 1914. 

Germany  and  German  protectorates,  July  13,  1914.  R.  gin.  de 
dr.  int.  public,  iS£'All, 

International  Commercial  Statistics.    Brussels,  Dec.  31,  1913. 
Ratifications: 

Denmark,  March  19,  1916.    G,  B.  Treaty  Series,  No.  10,  1915. 
France  (law  putting  into  effect).   Aug.  13, 1914.   J.  0.,  Aug.  26, 

1914. 
Japan,  Feb.  5,  1915.    0.  B.  Treaty  Series,  No.  10,  1915. 
Netherlands,  April  7,  1915.    G,  B,  Treaty  Series,  No.  10,  1915. 
Adhesions: 

Luxembourg,  March  11,  1915.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  No.  10, 

1915. 
Monaco,  Nov.  5,  1914.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  No.  10,  1915. 

International  Conference  on  Assistance  to  Foreigners.    Paris, 
1913. 

Delegates  from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Nether- 
lands, Argentine  Republic,  Roumania,  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  adopted  a  prqjet  of  a  convention,  with  resolu- 
tions and  voeux.    Text:  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  iSiS:412. 
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Ltterabt  and  Artistic  Property.    Berne,  1886,  1914. 
Adhesions: 

Japan,  Feb.  5,  1915.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  g£'A28. 
Netherlands,  April  7,  1915.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  ££A28 
Spain,  April  20,  1915.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  £BA28. 

Phosphorus.   International  convention  concerning  use  of  white  (yellow) 
phosphorus  in  match  manufacture.    Berne,  September  26,  1906. 
Adhesions: 

Norway.   J.  O.,  Aug.  13, 1914. 

Postal  Convention.    Rome,  May  26,  1906. 
Adhesions: 

Spain.    Modification  of  Article  5  announced.    J.  O.,  May  7, 
1915. 

Radiotelegraph  Convention.   London,  July  5, 1912. 
Ratifications: 

Brazil,  Dec.  18,  1914.    J.  0.,  Feb.  10,  1915. 

Greece,  July  24,  1914.    J.  0.,  Feb.  10,  1915. 

Morocco,  Nov.  2,  1914.    J.  0.,  Feb.  10,  1915. 
Adhesions: 

Colombia,  Aug.  25, 1914.   J.  0.,  Feb.  10, 1915. 

Guatemala,  July  10,  1914.    J.  0.,  Feb.  10,  1915. 

Panama,  July  14,  1914.    J.  0.,  Feb.  10,  1915, 

Kathbtn  Sellers. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

GREAT  BRITAIN^ 

Aliens.  British  bom  wives  and  children  of  interned  aliens.  Circular 
to  Boards  of  Guardians,  May  19,  1915.    l^d. 

Aliens  Restriction  Order,  List  of  prohibited  areas.    1915.    l^d- 

Aliens  Restriction  (Seamen)  Order,  July  28,  1915.  (St.  R.  &  O.  1915, 
No.  717.)     1}^. 

American  loan.    (5  &  6  Geo.  V,  Ch.  81.)    Id. 
C/^    Austrian  and  German  papers  found  in  possession  of  Mr.  James  F.  J. 
Archibald,  Falmouth^  Aug.  30,  1915.    (Cd.  8012.)    3}^. 

Cavell,  Miss.  Correspondence  with  the  United  States  Ambassador 
respecting  the  execution  of,  at  Brussels.    (Cd.  8013.)    1}^. 

Contraband  of  war.  Proclamation,  Aug.  20,  1915,  specifying  various 
forms  of  cotton  to  be  treated  as.    (St.  R.  &  O.  1915,  No.  801.)    1}^. 

.  Proclamation  revising  the  list  of.    Oct.  14,  1915.    (St.  R.  & 

O.  1915,  No.  994.)    IJ^. 

Customs.  Proclamation,  July  28,  1915,  consolidating  previous  proc- 
lamations and  orders  in  council  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain 
articles.    (St.  R.  &  O.,  1915,  No.  713.)    1^. 

.  Orders  in  council,  July  30,  1915,  Aug.  3,  1915,  Aug.  12,  1916, 

and  Sept.  16,  1915,  varying  proclamation  of  July  28,  1915.  (St.  R.  &  O. 
1915,  Nos.  745,  747,  766,  906,  960.)    VAd,  each. 

Emergency  legislation.  Manual  of.  Supplement  No.  4,  to  Aug.  31, 
1915.    2s.  lid. 

European  War.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  occupation  of  German 
Samoa  by  an  expeditionary  force  from  New  Zealand.  (Cd.  7972.) 
3J^. 

.  Exchange  of  notes  respecting  the  accession  of  Japan  to  the 

declaration  of  Sept.  5,  1914,  between  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Russia,  engaging  not  to  conclude  peace  separately.  London,  Oct.  19, 
1915.    (Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  9.)    Id. 

*  Official  publications  of  Great  Britain  and  many  of  the  British  colonies  may  be 
purchased  of  Wyman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.  C,  London,  England. 
154 
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— .  Hungarian  translation  of  the  correspondence  of  the  British 


Government  relating  to  the.    Is.  2d. 

.  Naval  and  military  despatches  relating  to  the  operations 

of  the  war.    Part  11.    November,  1914,  to  Jmie,  1915.    With  map.    9s. 

Elxport,  Prohibitions  of,  in  force  in  British  India,  the  self-governing 
dominions,  E^ypt,  and  certain  other  British  possessions.    4^^. 

.  Prohibitions  of  export  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 

allied  countries,  and  in  neutral  countries  in  Europe.    4^^. 

Elxportations  to  China  and  Siam.  Proclamation,  Sept.  24,  1915, 
prohibiting  exportation  of  all  articles  to  China  and  Siam  unless  con- 
signed as  therein  specified.    (St.  R.  &  O.  1915,  No.  932.)    l^d. 

Elxportations  to  the  Netherlands.  Order  in  Council,  Oct.  7,  1915, 
amending  proclamation  of  June  25,  1915,  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  all  articles  to  the  Netherlands  unless  consigned  as  therein  specified. 
(St.  R.  &  O.  1915,  No.  972.) 

"Falaba,"  S.  S.,  Report  of  formal  investigation  into  the  circumstances  Jk< 
attending  the  foundering  of  the,  on  March  28,  1915.    (Cd.  8021.)    2d. 

Honduras,  Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and,  signed  at  Guatemala,  May  5,  1910;  ratifications  ex- 
changed June  21,  1915.    (Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  7.)    1>^. 

"Lusitania,"  S.  S.,  Report  of  formal  investigation  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  foundering  of  the,  on  May  7,  1915.  (Cd.  8022.) 
2d. 

Mesopotamia  and  Persian  Gulf,  Despatches  regarding  military  opera- 
tions in.    (Cd.  8074.)    7d. 

Netherlands,  Convention  between  the  United  Kingdom  and,  re- 
newing for  a  further  period  of  five  years  the  arbitration  convention  of 
Feb.  15,  1905.  Signed  London,  March  25,  1915.  (Treaty  series,  1915, 
No.  5.)    Id. 

Russia,  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and,  for  the  recipro- 
cal waiver  of  consular  fees  on  certificates  of  origin  relating  to  exports, 
signed  at  Petrograd,  July  3  (16),  1915.    (Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  8.)    Id. 

State  Papers,  British  and  Foreign.    1911.    Vol.  104.    10s.  6d. 

.  Domestic  Series,  January  1,  1679,  to  August  31,  1680.    15s. 

6d. 

Switzerland,  Convention  additional  to  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce and  reciprocal  establishment  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Switzerland  of  Sept.  6,  1855.  Signed  at  London,  March  30,  1914. 
(Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  6.)    Id. 


/ 
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Trading  with  the  Enemy.  Proclamation  further  defining  the  expres- 
sion ''enemy"  in  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Proclamations.  Sept.  14, 
1915.    (St.  R.  &  O.  1915,  No.  903.)    IJ^. 

Trading  with  the  enemy  amendment  act.    (5  &  6  Geo.  V,  Ch.  79.)    Id. 

UNITED  STATES* 

Ck)nsular  regulations  of  foreign  countries:  Canada  and  Latin  America. 
July,  1915.  (Tariff  series  24,  revised  ed.)  Paper,  15c.  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  Bureau. 

Enlistment,  foreign.  Memorandum  of  law  on  construction  of  sec.  10 
of  Federal  Penal  Code,  concerning  enlistment  in  service  of  foreign  prince, 
etc.,  of  any  person  within  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  United  States,  by 
Charles  Warren.    1915.    30  p.    Dept.  of  Justice. 

Foreign  correspondence.  Memorandum  on  history  and  scope  of  laws 
prohibiting  correspondence  with  a  foreign  government,  and  acceptance 
of  commission  to  serve  a  foreign  state  in  war,  sees.  5  and  9,  Federal 
Penal  Code,  by  Charles  Warren.    1915.    27  p.    Dept.  of  Justice. 

Foreign  sovereignties  and  rulers,  Ust  of.  10th  ed.  July  15,  1915. 
1  p.    Naturalizaiion  Bureau. 

Immigration  laws,  rules  of  Nov.  15,  1911.  6th  ed.,  October,  1915. 
69  p.    Immigration  Bureau. 

Mexico,  Export  of  arms,  etc.,  to.  Proclamation  No.  1315,  Oct.  19, 
1915.    StaUDept. 

Netherlands,  Agreement  between  United  States  and,  extending  dura- 
tion of  arbitration  convention  of  May  2,  1908.  Signed  Washington, 
May9, 1914,  proclaimed  Aug.  21, 1915.  4  p.  (Treaty  series  617.)  [Eng- 
lish and  Dutch.]    Staie  Dept. 

Neutrality.  Diplomatic  correspondence  with  belligerent  govern- 
ments relating  to  neutral  rights  and  duties.  1915.  198  p.  (The  White 
Book,  No.  2,  printed  and  distributed  Oct.  21,  1915.)  Paper,  75c.  State 
Dept. 

.  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Serbia,  and  Bul^ria.  Proc- 
lamation No.  1317,  Nov.  11,  1915.    4  p.    State  Dept. 

.  Italy  and  Turkey.    Proclamation  No.  1308,  Aug.  23,  1915. 

4  p.    Staie  Dept. 

*  When  prices  are  given,  the  document  in  question  may  be  obtained  for  the  amount 
noted  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Parcel  poet  convention  between  United  States  and  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, signed  Washington,  March  12,  1915,  approved  March  15  and  Sept. 
15,  1915.    13  p.    [English  and  Spanish.]    Past  Office  DepL 

Peace,  Treaty  between  United  States  and  China  for  advancement  of, 
signed  Washington,  Sept.  15,  1915,  proclaimed  Oct.  23,  1915.  6  p. 
(Treaty  series  619.)    State  Dept. 

Peace  treaty  between  United  States  and  Italy,  May  5,  1914.  Agree- 
ment effected  by  exchange  of  notes  extending  time  for  appointment  of 
conmiission  under,  signed  Sept.  18,  1915.  (Treaty  series  6153^.)  State 
Dept. 

Peace  treaties,  general,  of  1914,  ratified  and  made  public.  114  p. 
Senate. 

Radio  communication  laws  of  United  States  and  international  radio- 
telegraphic  convention  signed  at  London,  July  5,  1912,  regulations 
governing  radio  operators  and  use  of  radio  apparatus  on  ships  and  on 
land.  Edition,  July  27,  1914,  reprint  1915,  with  addenda.  100  p.  il. 
Paper,  15c.    Bureau  of  NamgaOon. 

Ships,  Measurement  of.  Regulations  interpreting  laws  relating  to 
admeasurement  of  vessels,  with  laws  of  United  States  and  Suez  Canal 
Regulations,  July  13,  1915  (with  list  of  references).  84  p.  Paper,  10c. 
2d  ed.,  Sept.  22,  1915.    Paper,  15c.    Bureau  of  Namgation. 

Spain,  Guide  to  law  and  legal  literature  of,  by  Thomas  W.  Pahner, 
Jr.    1915.    174  p.    Cloth,  50c.    Library  of  Congress. 

Geo.  a.  Finch. 


JUDICIAL   DECISIONS   INVOLVING    QUESTIONS    OF 

INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

TBUAX  AND  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA  V.  RAICH 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Decided  November  1,  1915 

A  law  enacted  by  the  State  of  Arizona  and  proclaimed  by  the  Gover- 
nor on  December  14,  1914,  provided  that 

Any  company,  corporation,  partnefship,  association  or  individual  ^o  is,  or  may 
hereafter  become  an  employer  of  more  than  five  (5)  workers  at  one  time,  in  the  State 
of  Arisona,  regardless  of  kind  or  class  of  work,  or  sez  of  workers,  shall  employ  not  less 
than  eighty  (80)  per  cent  qualified  electors  or  native4x>m  citisens  of  the  United 
States  or  some  sub-division  thereof. 

Raich  (the  appellee),  a  native  of  Austria,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Arizona 
but  not  a  qualified  elector,  was  employed  as  a  cook  by  the  appellant, 
William  Truax,  Sr.,  in  his  restaurant  in  Bisbee,  Ariz.  Truax  had  nine 
employ^,  seven  of  whom  were  neither  native-bom  citizens  of  the  United 
States  nor  qualified  electors.  After  the  passage  of  the  act,  Truax  in- 
formed Raich  that,  by  reason  of  its  requirements  and  because  of  the  fear 
of  the  penalties  that  would  be  incurred  in  case  of  its  violation,  he  would 
be  discharged  when  the  law  was  proclaimed.  Thereupon  Raich  filed  a 
bill  in  equity  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  asserting  that  the 
act  denied  him  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  hence  was  contrary 
to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  sought  a  decree  declaring  the  act  to  be  unconstitutional  and  re- 
straining the  State  officers  and  his  employer  from  taking  action  there- 
under. After  a  hearing  before  three  judges,  the  United  States  District 
C^ourt  granted  an  injunction  restraining  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  and  the  county  attorney  from  enforcing  the  act  against  Truax. 
(219  Fed.  Rep.  273.)  An  appeal  from  this  decision  was  taken  to  the 
Suprone  Court  of  the  United  States.  After  disposing  of  several  conten- 
tions of  the  defendants  in  support  of  their  motion  to  dismiss  the  bill,  the 
158 
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Supreme  Court,  speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  decided  upon  the 
constitutional  question  as  follows: 

The  question  then  is  whether  the  act  assailed  is  repugnant  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Upon  the  allegations  of  the  bill,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  complainant,  a  native  of  Austria,  has  been  admitted 
to  the  United  States  under  the  Federal  law.  He  was  thus  admitted  with 
the  privilege  of  entering  and  abiding  in  the  United  States,  and  hence  of 
entering  and  abiding  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  (See  Gegiow  v.  Uhl, 
Commissioner,  decided  October  25,  1915,  ante,  p.  3.)  Being  lawfully  an 
inhabitant  of  Arizona,  the  complainant  is  entitled  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  equal  protection  of  its  laws.  The  description — 'any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction' — ^as  it  has  frequently  been  held,  includes 
aliens.  ''These  provisions,"  said  the  court  in  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118 
U.  S.  356,  369  (referring  to  the  due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses 
of  the  Amendment),  ''are  universal  in  their  application,  to  all  persons 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  any  differences  of 
race,  of  color,  or  of  nationality;  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  a 
pledge  of  the  protection  of  equal  laws."  See  also  Wong  Wing  v.  United 
States,  163  U.  S.  228,  242;  United  States  v.  Wong  Kim  Ark,  169  U.  S. 
649,  695.  The  discrimination  defined  by  the  act  does  not  pertain  to  the 
r^^lation  or  distribution  of  the  public  domain,  or  of  the  common  prop- 
erty or  resources  of  the  people  of  the  State,  the  enjoyment  of  which  may 
be  limited  to  its  citizens  as  against  both  aliens  and  the  citizens  of  other 
States.  Thus  in  McCready  v.  Virginia,  94  U.  S.  391,  396,  the  restriction 
to  the  citizens  of  Virginia  of  the  right  to  plant  oysters  in  one  of  its  rivers 
was  sustained  upon  the  ground  that  the  regulation  related  to  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  an  analogous  principle 
was  involved  in  Patsone  v,  Pennsylvania,  232  U.  S.  138,  145,  146,  where 
the  discrimination  against  aliens  upheld  by  the  court  had  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  wild  game  within  the  State  with  respect  to  which  it 
was  said  that  the  State  could  exercise  its  preserving  power  for  the  benefit 
of  its  own  citizens  if  it  pleased.  The  case  now  presented  is  not  within 
these  decisions,  or  within  those  relating  to  the  devolution  of  real  prop- 
erty (Hauenstein  v.  Lynham,  100  U.  S.  483;  Blythe  v.  Hinckley,  180 
U.  S.  333,  341,  342) ;  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  act  is  not  limited  to 
persons  who  are  engaged  on  public  work  or  receive  the  benefit  of  public 
moneys.  The  discrimination  here  involved  is  imposed  upon  the  conduct 
of  ordinary  private  enterprise. 

The  act,  it  will  be  observed,  provides  that  every  employer  (whether 
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corporation,  partnership,  or  individua''  who  employs  more  than  five 
workers  at  any  one  time  '' regardless  of  kind  or  class  of  work,  or  sex  of 
workers"  shall  employ  ''not  less  than  eighty  per  cent  qualified  electors 
or  native-bom  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  some  subdivision  thereof." 
It  thus  covers  the  entire  field  of  industry  with  the  exception  of  enter- 
prises that  are  relatively  very  small.  Its  application  in  the  present  case 
is  to  employment  in  a  restaurant  the  business  of  which  requires  nine 
employ^.  The  purpose  of  an  act  must  be  found  in  its  natural  operation 
and  effect  (Henderson  v.  Mayor,  92  U.  S.  259,  268;  Bailey  v.  Alabama, 
219  U.  S.  219,  244),  and  the  purpose  of  this  act  is  not  only  plainly  shown 
by  its  provisions,  but  it  is  frankly  revealed  in  its  title.  It  is  there  de- 
scribed as  "An  act  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  their 
employment  against  non-citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  Arizona."  As 
the  appellants  rightly  say,  there  has  been  no  subterfuge.  It  is  an  act 
aimed  at  the  employment  of  aliens,  as  such,  in  the  businesses  described. 
Literally,  its  terms  might  be  taken  to  include  with  aliens  those  nat- 
uralized citizens  who  by  reason  of  change  of  re^dence  might  not  be  at 
the  time  qualified  electors  in  any  subdivision  of  the  United  States,  but 
we  are  dealing  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  statute,  definitely  stated, 
in  the  execution  of  which  the  complainant  is  to  be  forced  out  of  his  em- 
ployment as  a  cook  in  a  restaurant,  simply  because  he  is  an  alien. 

It  is  sought  to  justify  this  act  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  State 
to  make  reasonable  classifications  in  legislating  to  promote  the  health, 
safety,  morals  and  welfare  of  those  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  this 
admitted  authority,  with  the  broad  range  of  l^slative  discretion  that  it 
implies,  does  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  State  to  deny  to 
lawful  inhabitants,  because  of  their  race  or  nationality,  the  ordinary 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
right  to  work  for  a  living  in  the  common  occupations  of  the  community 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  personal  freedom  and  opportunity  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  secure.  Butchers'  Union  Co.  i;. 
Crescent  City  Co.,  Ill  U.  S.  746,  762;  Barbier  v.  Connolly,  113  U.  S.  27, 
31;  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  supra;  AUgeyer  v.  Louisiana,  165  U.  S.  578,  589, 
590;  Coppage  v,  Kansas,  236  U.  S.  1,  14.  If  this  could  be  refused  solely 
upon  the  ground  of  race  or  nationality,  the  prohibition  of  the  denial  to 
any  person  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  would  be  a  barren  form 
of  words.  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  as  it  is  argued,  that  the  act  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that  'Hbe  employment  of  aliens  unless  restrained 
was  a  peril  to  the  public  welfare."    The  discrimination  against  aliens 
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in  the  wide  range  of  employments  to  which  the  act  relates  is  made  an 
end  in  itself  and  thus  the  authority  to  deny  to  aliens,  upon  the  mere 
fact  of  their  alienage,  the  right  to  obtain  support  in  the  ordinary  fields  of 
labor  is  necessarily  involved.  It  must  also  be  said  that  reasonable 
classification  implies  action  consistent  with  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  State,  and  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  these  cannot  be  so  broadly 
conceived  as  to  bring  them  into  hostiUty  to  exclusive  Federal  power. 
The  authority  to  control  immigration — to  admit  or  exclude  aliens — is 
vested  solely  in  the  Federal  Government.  Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United 
States,  149  U.  S.  698,  713.  The  assertion  of  an  authority  to  deny  to 
aliens  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  Uvelihood  when  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  State  would  be  tantamount  to  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  deny  them 
entrance  and  abode,  for  in  ordinary  cases  they  cannot  live  where  they 
cannot  work.  And,  if  such  a  poUcy  were  permissible,  the  practical  result 
would  be  that  those  lawfully  admitted  to  the  country  under  the  authority 
of  the  acts  of  Congress,  instead  of  enjoying  in  a  substantial  sense  and  in 
their  full  scope  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  admission,  would  be 
segr^ated  in  such  of  the  States  as  choose  to  offer  hospitality. 

It  is  insisted  that  the  act  should  be  supported  because  it  is  not  *'  a  total 
deprivation  of  the  right  of  the  alien  to  labor";  that  is,  the  restriction  is 
limited  to  those  businesses  in  which  more  than  five  workers  are  em- 
ployed, and  to  the  ratio  fixed.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  employer  in  any 
line  of  business  who  employs  more  than  five  workers  may  employ  aUens 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent  of  his  employ^.  But  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument  at  once  appears.  If  the  State  is  at  liberty  to  treat  the  employ- 
ment of  aliens  as  in  itself  a  peril  requiring  restraint  regardless  of  kind  of 
work,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  authority  exists  to  make  its  measures 
to  that  end  effective.  Otis  v.  Parker,  187  U.  S.  606;  Silz  v.  Hesterburg, 
211  U.  S.  31;  Purity  Extract  Co.  v.  Lynch,  226  U.  S.  192.  If  the  restric- 
tion to  twenty  per  cent  now  imposed  is  maintainable  the  State  un- 
doubtedly has  the  power  if  it  sees  fit  to  make  the  percentage  less.  We 
have  nothing  before  us  to  justify  the  limitation  to  twenty  per  cent  save 
the  judgment  expressed  in  the  enactment,  and  if  that  is  sufficient,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  the  apprehension  and  conviction  thus  evidenced 
would  not  be  sufficient  were  the  restriction  extended  so  as  to  permit  only 
ten  per  cent  of  the  employ63  to  be  aliens  or  even  a  less  percentage,  or 
were  it  made  appUcable  to  all  businesses  in  which  more  than  three 
woiisers  were  employed  instead  of  applying  to  those  employing  more  than 
five.   We  have  frequently  said  that  the  legislature  may  recognize  degrees 
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of  evil  and  adapt  its  l^islation  accordingly  (St.  Louis  Consol.  Coal  Co.  r. 
Illinois,  185  U.  S.  203,  207;  McLean  v.  Arkansas,  211  U.  S.  539,  551; 
Miller  v.  Wilson,  236  U.  S.  373,  384) ;  but  underlying  the  classification  is 
the  authority  to  deal  with  that  at  which  the  legislation  is  aimed.  The 
restriction  now  sought  to  be  sustained  is  such  as  to  suggest  no  limit  to 
the  State's  power  of  excluding  aliens  from  employment  if  the  principle 
underlying  the  prohibition  of  the  act  is  conceded.  No  special  public 
interest  with  respect  to  any  particular  business  is  shown  that  could 
possibly  be  deemed  to  support  the  enactment,  for  as  we  have  said  it 
relates  to  every  sort.  The  discrimination  is  against  aliens  as  such  in 
competition  with  citizens  in  the  described  range  of  enterprises  and  in  our 
opinion  it  clearly  falls  under  the  condemnation  of  the  fundamental  law. 
The  question  of  rights  under  treaties  was  not  expressly  presented  by 
the  bill,  and,  although  mentioned  in  the  argument,  does  not  require  at- 
tention in  view  of  the  invalidity  of  the  act  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

Order  affirmed. 

HEIM  V.   MCCALL 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Decided  November  29,  1915 

Section  14  of  the  Labor  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  ^  provides  that 

In  the  coDstructioQ  of  public  works  by  the  State  or  a  municipality,  or  by  penoos 
contracting  with  the  State  or  such  municipality,  only  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  employed;  and  in  all  cases  where  laborers  are  employed  on  any  such  public 
works,  preference  shall  be  given  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  each  contract 
for  the  construction  of  public  works  a  provision  shall  be  inserted,  to  the  effect  that, 
if  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  not  complied  with,  the  contract  shall  be  void. 

The  requirements  of  this  section  were  incorporated  into  the  contracts 
let  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First  District  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  construction  of  additional  subway  lines  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  In  the  course  of  construction  the  contractors  employed  a 
large  number  of  laborers  and  mechanics  who  were  Italian  subjects. 
Complaint  was  made  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  violation 

^  Laws  1909,  Ch.  36,  Consol.  Laws,  Ch.  31.  This  section  was  amended  by  Act  of 
March  11,  1915,  Ch.  51,  Laws  of  New  York,  1915,  so  as  to  read  that  in  the  construo- 
tion  work  referred  to  ''preference  shall  be  given  to  citizens  over  aliens,"  and  that 
''aliens  may  be  employed  when  citizens  are  not  available." 
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of  the  law  and  the  alien  labor  provision  in  the  contracts  and  the  Commis- 
sion refused  to  approve  monthly  payments  due  to  the  contractors  and 
threatened  to  declare  the  contracts  void.  A  bill  in  equity  was  then  filed 
to  restrain  the  Public  Service  Commission  from  taking  such  action.  The 
bill  alleged,  among  other  things,  that  the  law  was  unconiFtitutional  for 
the  reason  that  its  enforcement  would  deprive  employers  and  employ^ 
of  liberty  and  property  without  due  process  of  law  and  deny  to  both  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  because  it  was  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  1871  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  which,  it  was  contended,  put 
aliens  within  the  State  of  New  York  upon  an  equality  with  citizens  of  the 
State  with  respect  to  the  right  to  labor  upon  public  works.  The  case 
reached  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  which  ordered  the  bill  dis- 
missed, and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Adopting  the  findings  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  on  the 
points  of  local  law  decided  by  it,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
by  Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  delivered  the  following  opinion  on  the  con- 
stitutional and  treaty  questions  involved: 

The  contentions  of  plaintiffs  in  error  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  arguments  advanced  to  support  them  were  at 
one  time  formidable  in  discussion  and  decision.  We  can  now  answer 
them  by  authority.  They  were  considered  in  Atkin  v.  Kansas,  191  U.  S. 
207,  222,  223.  It  was  there  declared,  and  it  was  the  principle  of  decision, 
that  '4t  belongs  to  the  State,  as  guardian  and  trustee  for  its  people,  and 
having  control  of  its  affairs,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  it  will 
permit  public  work  to  be  done  on  its  behalf,  or  on  behalf  of  its  munic- 
ipalities." And  it  was  said,  "No  court  has  authority  to  review  its  action 
in  that  respect.  Regulations  on  this  subject  suggest  only  considerations 
of  public  policy.  And  with  such  considerations  the  courts  have  no  con- 
cern." 

This  was  the  principle  declared  and  applied  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  decision  of  the  present  case.  Does  the  instance  of  the  case  justify 
the  application  of  the  principle?  In  Atkin  v.  Kansas  the  law  attacked 
and  sustained  prescribed  the  hours  (8)  which  should  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  those  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State,  or  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  of  its  subdivisions.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  asserted 
against  the  law;  indeed,  there  is  not  a  contention  made  in  this  case  that 
was  not  made  in  that.  *  *  *  In  all  particulars  except  one  the  case 
was  the  prototype  of  this.  There  the  hours  of  labor  were  prescribed; 
here  the  kind  of  laborers  to  be  employed.    The  one  is  as  much  of  the 
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essence  of  the  right  regulated  as  the  other,  that  is,  the  same  elements  are 
in  both  cases.  *  *  *  The  contentions  of  plaintiffs  in  error,  therefore, 
which  are  based  on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  cannot  be  sustained. 
Are  plaintiffs  in  error  any  better  off  under  the  treaty  provision  which 
they  invoke  in  their  bill?  The  treaty  with  Italy  is  the  one  especially 
appUcable,  for  the  aliens  employed  are  subjects  of  the  King  of  Italy.  By 
that  treaty  (1871)  it  is  provided,  Articles  II  and  III,  17  Stat.  846,  846: 

The  citizens  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  liberty  to  travel  in 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  other,  to  carry  on  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  hire 
and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses,  to  employ  agents  of  their  choice,  and  generally  to 
do  anything  incident  to,  or  necessary  for  trade,  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  natives  of 
the  country,  submitting  themselves  to  the  laws  there  established. 

The  citizens  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  receive,  in  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  other,  the  most  constant  protection  and  seciuity  for  their  persons 
and  property,  and  shall  enjoy  in  this  respect  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  are  or 
shall  be  cpranted  to  the  natives,  on  their  submitting  themselves  to  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  the  natives. 

There  were  slight  modifications  of  these  provisions  in  the  treaty  of 
1913,  as  follows: 

That  the  citizens  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  receive,  in  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  other,  the  most  constant  security  and  protection  for  their  persons 
and  property  and  for  their  rights.     *    *    * 

Construing  the  provision  of  1871  the  Ck)urt  of  Appeals  decided  that 
it  ''does  not  limit  the  power  of  the  State,  as  a  proprietor,  to  control  the 
construction  of  its  own  works  and  the  distribution  of  its  own  moneys." 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  we  think,  from  the  principles  we  have 
announced.  We  need  not  follow  counsel  in  dissertation  upon  the  treaty- 
making  power  or  the  obligations  of  treaties  when  made.  The  present 
case  is  concerned  with  construction,  not  power;  and  we  have  precedents 
to  guide  construction.  The  treaty  with  Italy  was  considered  in  Patsone 
V,  Pennsylvania,  232  U.  S.  138,  145,  and  a  convention  with  Switzerland 
(as  in  the  present  case)  which  was  supposed  to  become  a  part  of  it.  It 
was  held  that  a  law  of  Pennsylvania  making  it  unlawful  for  unnaturalized 
foreign-bom  residents  to  kill  game  and  to  that  end  making  the  possession 
of  shotguns  and  rifles  unlawful,  did  not  violate  the  treaty.  Adopting  the 
declaration  of  the  court  below,  it  was  said  ''that  the  equality  of  rights 
that  the  treaty  assures  is  equality  only  in  respect  of  protection  and 
security  for  persons  and  property."  And  the  ruling  was  given  point  by  a 
citation  of  the  power  of  the  State  over  its  wild  game  which  might  be 
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preserved  for  its  own  citizens.  In  other  words,  the  ruling  was  given 
point  by  the  special  power  of  the  State  over  the  subject-matter,  a  power 
which  exists  in  the  case  at  bar,  as  we  have  seen. 

From  these  premises  we  conclude  that  the  Labor  Law  of  New  York  and 
its  threatened  enforcement  do  not  violate  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  or 
the  rights  of  plaintiffs  in  error  thereunder  nor  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  with  Italy. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

MACKENZIE   V.    HARE   ET  AL.,    BOARD   OF   ELECTION   OF   SAN   FRANCISCO 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Decided  December  6,  1915 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California, 
rendered  August  5,  1913,  and  printed  in  the  July,  1914,  number  of  the 
Journal  (Vol.  8,  p.  665).  The  petitioner,  a  native-born  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  State  of  California,  married  a  British 
subject.  After  her  marriage  she  continued  to  reside  with  her  husband  in 
California  and,  upon  application  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  her  request 
was  denied  on  the  ground  that,  by  her  marriage  to  a  British  subject,  she 
took  the  nationality  of  her  husband  and  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  petitioner  claims  the  right  to  vote  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  California,  which  gives  the  suffrage  "to  every 
native  citizen  of  the  United  States,"  and  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  provides  that  every  person  born  in  the  United 
States  is  a  citizen  thereof.  Prior  to  the  marriage  of  the  plaintiff,  Congress 
enacted  the  Citizenship  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  section  3  of  which  pro- 
vides: 

That  any  American  woman  who  marries  a  foreigner  shall  take  the  nationality  of 
her  husband.    At  the  termination  of  the  marital  relation  she  may  resume  her  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  if  abroad,  by  registration  as  an  American  citizen  within  one  year 
with  a  consul  of  the  United  States,  or  by  returning  to  reside  in  the  United  States,  or, 
if  residing  in  the  United  States  at  the  termination  of  the  marital  relation,  by  con- 
Unuing  to  reside  therein. 

The  plaintiff  contended,  first,  that  this  legislation  applied  only  to 
ciUajens  reading  abroad  and  not  to  citizens  who  reside  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  court  declined  to  limit  the  application  of  the  act  in  this 
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way  and  construed  it  to  include  all  American  citizens  wherever  residing. 
The  petitioner  then  contended  that,  if  the  act  applied  to  her,  it  was  un- 
constitutional, the  argument  being  that  ''the  citizenship  of  plaintiff  was 
an  incident  to  her  birth  in  the  United  States  and,  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  became  a  right,  privilege  and  immunity 
which  could  not  be  taken  away  from  her  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  or  by  her  voluntary  expatriation." 

After  sunmiarizing  the  arguments,  the  court,  speaking  through  Mr. 
Justice  McKenna,  decided  as  follows: 

It  would  make  this  opinion  very  voluminous  to  consider  in  detail  the 
argument  and  the  cases  urged  in  support  of  or  in  attack  upon  the  oppos- 
ing conditions.  Their  foundation  principles,  we  may  assume,  are  known. 
The  identity  of  husband  and  wife  is  an  ancient  principle  of  our  juris- 
prudence. It  was  neither  accidental  nor  arbitrary  and  worked  in  many 
mstances  for  her  protection.  There  has  been,  it  is  true,  much  relaxation 
of  it  but  in  its  retention  as  in  its  origin  it  is  determined  by  their  intimate 
relation  and  imity  of  interests,  and  this  relation  and  imity  may  make  it 
of  pubUc  concern  in  many  instances  to  merge  their  identity,  and  give 
dominance  to  the  husband.  It  has  purpose,  if  not  necessity,  in  purely 
domestic  policy;  it  has  greater  purpose  and,  it  may  be,  necessity,  in 
international  poUcy.  And  this  was  the  dictate  of  the  act  in  controversy. 
Having  this  purpose,  has  it  not  the  sanction  of  power? 

Plaintiff  contends,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  has  not,  and  bases  her 
c(Hitention  upon  the  absence  of  an  express  gift  of  power.  But  there  may 
be  powers  impUed,  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  expressed  powers.  As  a 
government,  the  United  States  is  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty.  As  it  has  the  character  of  nationaUty  it  has  the  powers  of 
nationality,  especially  those  which  concern  its  relations  and  intercourse 
with  other  countries.  We  should  hesitate  long  before  limiting  or  em- 
barrassing such  powers.  But  monition  is  not  necessary  in  the  present 
case.  There  need  be  no  dissent  from  the  cases  cited  by  plaintiff;  there 
need  be  no  assertion  of  very  extensive  power  over  the  right  of  citizenship 
or  of  the  imperative  imposition  of  conditions  upon  it.  It  may  be  con- 
ceded that  a  change  of  citizenship  cannot  be  arbitrarily  imposed,  that  is, 
imposed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  citizen.  The  law  in  controvcfrsy 
does  not  have  that  feature.  It  deals  with  a  condition  voluntarily  entered 
into,  with  notice  of  the  consequences.  We  concur  with  counsel  that 
citizenship  is  of  tangible  worth,  and  we  sympathize  with  plaintiff  in  her 
desire  to  retain  it  and  in  her  earnest  assertion  of  it.   But  there  is  involved 
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more  than  personal  considerations.  As  we  have  seen,  the  legislation  was 
urged  by  conditions  of  national  moment.  And  this  is  an  answer  to  the 
apprehension  of  counsel  that  om*  construction  of  the  legislation  will  make 
every  act,  though  lawful,  as  marriage,  of  course,  is,  a  renunciation  of 
citizenship.  The  marriage  of  an  American  woman  with  a  foreigner  has 
consequences  of  like  kind,  may  involve  national  complications  of  like 
kind,  as  her  ph3rsical  expatriation  may  involve.  Therefore,  as  long  as 
the  relation  lasts  it  is  made  tantamount  to  expatriation.  This  is  no 
arbitraiy  exercise  of  government.  It  is  one  which,  regarding  the  inter- 
national a£9)ects,  judicial  opinion  has  taken  for  granted  would  not  only 
be  valid  but  demanded.  It  is  the  conception  of  the  legislation  under 
review  that  such  an  act  may  bring  the  Government  into  embarrassments 
and,  it  may  be,  into  controversies.  It  is  as  voluntary  and  distinctive  as 
expatriation  and  its  consequence  must  be  considered  as  elected. 

JvdgmerU  affirmed. 

m 

Ex  Parte  Weber 

Britidi  Court  of  Appeal 

Decided  July  26,  1915 

(The  Times  Law  Reports,  Volume  31,  page  602) 

This  was  an  application  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  refusal  of  the 
Divisional  Court  to  grant  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus  in  the  case  of  Antonius 
Charles  Frederick  Weber,  who  was  interned  in  the  Isle  of  Man  as  an 
alien  enemy. 

The  facts  and  arguments  fully  appear  from  the  judgment. 

Lord  Justice  Swinfen  Eadt,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  assuming, 
without  deciding,  that  in  such  a  case  as  the  present  an  appeal  lay  to 
that  court,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  application  failed  on  the  merits. 
The  appellant  Weber  was  32  years  of  age.  He  was  born  on  January  30, 
1883,  at  Neuwied,  in  Cermany.  He  left  Germany  when  he  was  a  little 
over  15  years  of  age  and  he  went  to  South  America  and  after  living  there 
for  two  or  three  years  he  came  to  Elngland,  where  he  stated  that  he  had 
lived  since  about  January,  1901.  In  January,  1903,  he  married  Johanna 
Maria,  widow  of  John  Van  Rhyn,  a  Dutchman.  The  lady  was  herself 
originally  of  Dutch  nationality.  She  was  a  widow  with  three  children, 
and  there  had  been  two  children  bom  of  that  marriage.    The  appellant 
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stated  that  he  lived  with  his  wife  in  Hackney  and  that  his  occupation 
was  that  of  confidential  clerk  and  cashier  to  M.  Simon  Milandre,  a 
Frenchman  who  lived  and  carried  o^  business  near  Paris  as  a  dealer 
in  poultry.  He  had  been  interned  and  the  ground  of  his  present  applica- 
tion was  that  he  disputed  that  he  was  an  alien  enemy  and  he  contended 
that  he  was  of  no  nationality  whatever.  Bom  in  Germany  and  having 
lived  in  Germany  until  he  was  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  said  that 
he  had  lost  German  nationality  by  virtue  of  the  law  passed  on  June  1, 
1870,  before  the  Franco-German  War,  which  provided  that  Germans 
who  left  the  territory  of  the  Confederation  and  resided  for  10  years  un- 
interruptedly abroad  ipso  f ado  lost  their  nationality. 

He  stated  that  the  term  of  ten  years  was  calculated  from  the  moment 
of  leaving  German  territory,  or,  in  case  they  were  in  possession  of  a 
passport  or  of  a  Heimatsdiein  (and  there  was  some  conflict  as  to  what 
the  document  exactly  was),  from  the  moment  when  the  document  ceased 
to  have  currency — that  was  to  say,  one  year  after  the  date  of  its  issue. 
In  one  of  the  documents  this  HeimcUschein  was  translated  as  being  a 
certificate  of  nativity.  Dr.  Schirrmeister-Marshal,  an  English  barrister 
and  a  former  German  who  had  been  naturalized,  stated  that  the  true 
and  proper  translation  of  Heimatschein  was  not  a  certificate;  he  stated 
that  it  was  mistranslated  in  the  official  English  translation,  and  that 
it  was  a  document  prepared  by  the  authorities  of  one  Federal  State 
certifying  that  the  person  named  in  it  was  a  subject  of  that  State,  and 
that  such  a  certificate  was  in  use  chiefly  when  the  subject  of  one  Federal 
State  intended  to  visit  another,  in  which  case  a  passport  was  unsuitable, 
and  that  such  certificates  had  now  become  obsolete. 

In  support  of  the  application,  Dr.  Schirrmeister-Marshal  stated,  as 
a  matter  of  legal  opinion,  that  in  the  statute  of  1870  there  was  no  excep- 
tion of  persons  under  21,  and  that  it  had  been  judicially  determined  in 
Germany  that  the  mere  expiration  of  the  statutory  period  of  ten  yeais 
or  eleven  years  as  the  case  might  be  was  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  deprive 
the  party  of  his  German  nationality. 

A  new  statute  had  been  passed  in  Germany  dated  July  22,  1913.  It 
was  said  that  the  statute  was  not  retrospective.  He  was  not  satisfied 
of  that.  He  had  to  consider  the  eflfects  of  these  two  statutes.  It  was 
said  that  under  the  new  statute  if  the  applicant  had  not  lost  his  na- 
tionality previously  he  certainly  lost  it  on  attaining  the  age  of  31  years. 
In  his  Lordship's  opinion  the  applicant  had  failed  to  establish  that  he 
had  entirely  lost  for  all  purposes  his  German  nationality.    It  was  said 
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that  the  law  of  1870  was  passed  to  free  the  German  Government  from 
the  burden  of  protecting  abroad  persons  who  had  been  absent  for  that 
period;  but  it  was  quite  manifest  when  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  1870 
and  1913  were  compared  that  the  applicant  had  not  entirely  lost  bis 
German  nationality  for  all  purposes  whatever.  If  he  were  to  return  to 
Germany,  and  if  in  the  language  of  section  26  of  the  Act  of  1913  he  were 
to  prove  ''that  no  blame  attached  to  him,  the  Federal  State  to  which  he 
formerly  belonged  may  not  refuse  to  naturalize  him." 

Moreover,  in  certain  cases  even  without  returning  to  Germany,  a 
person  who  had  lost  nationality  in  the  circumstances  which  he  had 
mentioned,  even  if  in  the  meantime  he  had  acquired  a  foreign  domicile, 
might  still,  according  to  the  language  of  the  statute,  recover  his  na- 
tionality. In  other  words,  although  his  position  might  be  alfected  by 
his  absence  from  Germany  he  had  not  entirely  lost  his  nationality  of 
origin.  In  those  circumstances  the  appUcant  had  failed  to  establish 
by  the  evidence  which  he  had  adduced  that  he  was  not  an  alien  enemy. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  court  that 
he  had  ceased  to  be  of  German  nationality.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
entitled  to  have  recourse  to  the  court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus. 

Lord  Justice  Phillimore  and  Lord  Justice  Bankes  agreed. 

The  Antabes  (and  Four  Other  Vessels) 

British  Prize  Court 

Decided  March  8,  1916 

(The  Times  Law  Reports,  Volume  31,  page  290) 

By  Order  I,  Rule  2,  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules,  1914,  ''Unless  the  con- 
trary intention  appears,  the  provisions  of  these  rules  relative  to  ships 
shall  extend  and  apply,  muiaiis  mutandis ,  to  goods."  By  Order  XXIX, 
Rule  I,  where  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  desire  to  requisition  a  ship 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ship  is  entitled  to  be  released, 
the  judge  shall  order  the  ship  to  be  appraised  and  to  be  delivered  to 
them,  "Provided  that  no  order  shall  be  made  by  the  judge  under  this 
rule  in  respect  of  a  ship  which  he  considers  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve to  be  neutral  property."  By  Rule  3,  where  a  ship  is  required 
forthwith  for  the  service  of  the  Crown,  a  judge  can  order  it  to  be  forth- 
with released  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  without  appraisement. 
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Certain  copper  was  shipped  at  New  York  by  an  American  company 
on  board  a  Norwegian  vessel  apd  was  consigned  to  Sweden,  and  was 
bought  afloat  by  Swedish  subjects  imder  a  contract  guaranteeing  that 
it  was  for  consumption  in  Norway  and  /or  Sweden.  While  the  vessel 
was  at  sea,  copper  was  declared  absolute  contraband,  and  the  copper  in 
question  afterwards  was  seized  at  sea  and  brought  to  Liverpool,  and  the 
Crown  issued  a  writ  in  prize  claiming  that  the  goods  were  liable  to  con- 
fiscation. Subsequently  an  order  was  made  ex  parte  by  the  registrar 
instructing  the  marshal  to  release  the  copper  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, who  wished  to  requisition  it.  On  an  application  to  discharge 
the  order 

Held,  that  though  there  was  suiBScient  doubt  as  to  whether  the  goods 
were  entitled  to  be  released  to  prevent  the  order  from  being  bad  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  so  entitled,  yet 
as  they  were  neutral  property  it  was  impossible  for  the  Crown  to  requisi- 
tion them,  and  therefore  the  order  must  be  discharged. 

The  Ophelia 

British  Prize  Court 

Decided  May  21,  1915 

(The  Times  Law  Reports,  Volume  31,  page  452) 

This  was  a  German  vessel  captured  by  a  British  warship  and  taken 
into  port  and  detained  as  prize.  A  claim  for  her  release  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Germany  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel 
was  a  military  hospital  ship  belonging  to  that  government,  and  was 
therefore  exempt  from  capture  under  the  provisions  of  Article  I  of  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1907  for  the  Adaptation  to  Maritime  Warfare  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention.*  The  Crown  admitted  that 
the  formal  requirements  of  the  convention  necessary  to  bring  a  vessel 
within  the  exempted  class  had  been  complied  with,  and  stated  that  it 

^  The  pertinent  part  of  this  article  reads  as  follows:  "Military  hospital  ships,  that 
is  to  say,  ships  constructed  or  assigned  by  states  specially  and  solely  with  a  view  to 
assisting  the  wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked,  the  names  of  which  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  belligerent  Powers  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  course  of 
hostilities,  and  in  any  case  before  they  are  employed,  shall  be  respected,  and  caonot 
be  captured  while  hostilities  last." 
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desired  that  full  effect  be  given  to  the  principles  of  the  convention.  It 
was  claimed,  however,  that  the  Ophelia,  though  ostensibly  a  hospital 
ship,  was  actually  used  as  a  scouting  or  signalling  vessel  of  the  German 
navy  and,  therefore,  under  Article  4  of  the  Hague  Convention^  Was  not 
entitled  to  immunity  from  capture. 

The  court's  investigation  of  the  facts  developed  that,  at  the  time  of 
capture  on  October  18,  1914,  the  Ophdia  was  encountered  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  recent  naval  engagement  during  which  several  German 
torpedo  boats  had  been  sunk;  that  upon  the  approach  of  the  boarding 
party  from  the  British  cruiser,  the  commander  of  the  Ophelia  threw 
overboard  a  number  of  secret  documents,  including  a  code,  a  list  of 
wireless  stations,  mine  areas,  etc.,  and  a  wireless  log.  The  vagueness 
of  the  orders  under  which  the  vessel  was  operating  and  the  hesitancy  of 
the  commander  in  answering  questions  as  to  his  movements  created  the 
suspicion  that  the  vessel  was  engaged  in  transmitting  intelligence  to 
the  enemy.  It  was  also  developed  that  the  Ophelia  had  been  encoimtered 
by  a  British  submarine  about  ten  days  previous  to  her  capture  and  had 
fled  in  order  to  escape  search.  The  court  found  that  on  that  occasion 
the  vessel,  while  claiming  to  be  in  search  of  survivors  from  a  simken 
German  submarine,  had  taken  48  hours  to  cover  a  distance  of  60  miles 
which  she  could  have  covered  in  less  than  six  hours,  and  that  there  was 
''  no  explanation  of  this  lamentable  and  possibly  fatal  delay  on  the  part  of 
a  hospital  ship,  which  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  mission  to  try  to  rescue 
survivors.  She  saw  no  survivors  and  no  corpses  in  her  search,  which 
was  not  only  belated,  but  which  was  very  short  and  inadequate.  There 
was  an  entire  absence  of  the  care,  deliberation,  thoroughness,  and  com- 
pleteness to  be  expected  in  such  a  search." 

The  commander  of  the  Ophelia  admitted  that  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion referred  to,  he  left  the  vicinity  shortly  after  sighting  the  British  sub- 
marine, but  denied  that  he  fled  from  it,  upon  which  the  court  commented : 

Upon  the  disputed  question  which  the  account  given  by  the  commander  raises, 
one  naturally  asks  why,  as  the  hospital  ship  saw  the  submarine  more  than  once,  she 
did  not  speed  towards  it  rather  than  away  from  it,  in  order  to  try  to  get  some  infor- 
mation about  the  loau  of  the  accident  or  the  saving  of  the  seamen  or  the  possibility 
of  rescuing  survivors?  Those  in  conmiand  of  a  genuine  hospital  ship  on  a  humane 
quest  would  not  fear  any  harm  or  ill-treatment  from  a  British  submarine  or  any  other 
war  vessel. 

*  Paragraph  2  of  Article  4  reads  as  follows:  ''The  governments  undertake  not  to 
use  these  ships  for  any  military  purpose.'* 
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Incidentally  it  was  established  that  the  Ophdia  had  never  rendered 
any  hospital  service  since  she  waa  commissioned. 

The  construction  and  equipment  of  the  vessel  was  also  relied  upon  as 
evidence  of  the  use  to  which  she  was  put.  An  examination  of  her  con- 
struction and  equipment  showed  that  the  vessel  was  unsuitable  for 
service  as  a  hospital  ship  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  but  it  was  contended  that  the  Ophelia  was  merely  an  auxiliary 
ship  used  for  transporting  the  sick  and  wounded  to  land  hospitals,  and 
the  court  found  that  as  ''there  is  no  standard  of  suitability  either  of 
construction  or  equipment  for  a  hospital  ship  *  ♦  ♦  i  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  *  *  *  that  the  ship  was  not,  in  fact,  adapted,  albeit, 
inadequately  and  imperfectly,  for  the  proper  purposes  of  a  hospital 
ship.*'  The  apparatus  and  appliances  suitable  for  signalling  which 
were  found  upon  the  ship,  raised  a  strong  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
court  as  to  whether  the  vessel  was  constructed  and  adapted  solely  for 
hospital  purposes.  An  exceptionally  large  number  of  lights  of  different 
colors  were  found  upon  the  vessel  and  British  naval  experts  testified 
that  she  was  undoubtedly  fitted  and  intended  for  signalling  purposes. 
The  evidence  as  to  what  quantity  of  these  lights  and  signalling  appli- 
ances had  been  used  and  as  to  the  times  and  purposes  for  which  they 
were  used  was  unsatisfactory  and,  furthermore,  the  records  which 
would  give  this  information  had  been  burned  surreptitiously  after  the 
capture  of  the  ship  and  while  she  was  in  custody  awaiting  trial.  The 
court  gave  decisive  weight  to  the  spoliation  of  these  documents  and 
condemned  the  vessel  in  the  following  language: 

The  cases  have  usually  dealt  with  the  spoliation  of  documents  like 
ship's  papers  and  documents  relating  to  cargoes;  hospital  ships  were 
little  known  in  former  days,  but  in  my  opinion  the  principles  apjdy 
equally  forcibly,  to  say  the  least,  to  documents  which  would  throw  light 
upon  the  way  in  which  a  ship  purporting  to  be  solely  a  hospital  ship  had 
been  employed.  There  is  a  useful  summary  of  the  effect  of  the  cases 
in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  Johanna  Emilie  (Spinks  at 
p.  20).    I  take  out  the  following  passages: 

I  must  say  a  word  as  to  the  spoliation  of  papers  generally.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  Lord  Stowell's  judgments  any  direct  definition  of  the 
word  "spoliation." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  mere  destruction  of  papers  is  not,  under  aU  circumstances, 
to  be  considered  a  spoliation;  I  say  under  all  circumstances,  because  the  principle 
might  be  carried  to  a  very  absurd  length.    I  apprehend  it  might  be  said,  if  at  any 
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time  during  a  long  voyage  the  master  destroyed  papers  that  had  no  relevancy  to  it, 
relating  to  a  former  voyage,  the  matter  would  not  be  put  in  issue.  To  say  that  was 
a  spoliation  of  papers,  would  be  going  the  length  of  saying  that  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture even  of  a  private  letter  was  to  be  destroyed  after  the  vessel  had  left  her  port. 
I  am  not,  however,  disposed  to  relax  the  practical  effect  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Lord 
Stowell,  because  they  are  consistent  with  good  sense,  and  with  justice  to  all  parties; 
but  they  must  not  be  pressed  beyond  his  true  intention  with  reference  to  all  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

Now,  let  me  say  a  word  on  this,  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  papers  are  destroyed. 
I  pray  that  my  meaning  may  not  be  understood  beyond  the  words  I  use.  I  hold 
time  to  be  of  great  importance.  If  papers  are  destroyed  when  the  capturing  vessel 
is  in  sight,  or  there  is  a  chance  of  capture,  it  is  the  strongest  proof  that  these  papers 
contain  some  matter  which  would  inure  to  condemnation;  so  it  is  if  they  are  de- 
stroyed at  the  time  of  capture,  and  if  they  are  destroyed  clandestinely  after  capture, 
but  if  the  papers  are  destroyed  a  long  time  antecedently,  before  there  is  any  proba- 
bility tiiat  they  were  destroyed  for  fraudulent  purposes,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  for  fraudulent  purposes,  then,  though  there  is  spoliation,  and  though,  no 
doubt,  the  inference  of  law  is  against  the  act  during  war,  yet  the  case  is  of  a  less 
stringent  nature. 

Upon  this  important  subject  I  will  also  cite  what  Chancellor  Kent 
says  in  his  well-known  Commentaries: 

The  concealment  of  papers  material  for  the  preservation  of  the  neutral  character 
justifies  a  capture,  and  carrying  into  port  for  adjudication,  though  it  does  not  ab- 
solutely require  a  condemnation.  It  is  good  ground  to  refuse  costs  and  damages  on 
restitution,  or  to  refuse  further  proof  to  relieve  the  obscurity  of  the  case,  where  the 
cause  labored  under  heavy  doubts,  and  there  was  prima  facie  grounds  for  condemna- 
tion independent  of  the  concealment.  The  spoliation  of  papers  is  a  still  more  aggra- 
vated and  inflamed  circumstance  of  suspicion.  That  fact  may  exclude  further  proof, 
and  be  sufficient  to  infer  guilt;  but  it  does  not,  in  England,  as  it  does  by  the  maritime 
law  of  other  countries,  create  an  absolute  presumptio  juris  el  de  jure;  and  yet  a  case 
that  escapes  with  such  a  brand  upon  it  is  saved  so  as  by  fire.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  followed  the  less  rigorous  English  rule,  and  held  that  the 
spoliation  of  papers  was  not,  of  itself,  sufficient  ground  for  condemnation,  and  that 
it  was  a  circumstance  open  for  explanation,  for  it  may  have  arisen  from  accident, 
necessity,  or  superior  force.  If  the  explanation  be  not  prompt  and  frank,  or  be  weak 
and  futile,  if  the  cause  labors  under  heavy  suspicions,  or  there  be  a  vehement  pre- 
sumption of  bad  faith  or  gross  prevarication,  it  is  good  cause  for  the  denial  of  further 
proof,  and  the  condemnation  ensues  from  defects  in  the  evidence,  which  the  party  is 
not  permitted  to  supply  (p.  158  of  Vol.  1,  12th  edition). 

These  are  sound  and  salutary  doctrines.  In  my  judgment  they  are  in 
a  special  sense  applicable  to  ships  claiming  to  be  hospital  ships. 

In  proportion  to  the  immunity  and  protection  which  every  belligerent 
Power  actuated  by  feelings  of  humanity  would  desire  to  extend  to  ships 
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engaged  in  aiding  and  rescuing  those  who  suffer  in  maritime  war,  the 
conduct  of  those  ships  should  be  beyond  suspicion. 

About  the  innocence  of  hospital  ships  from  engaging  in  warlike  serv- 
ices there  ought  to  be  no  question.  Their  records  should  be  clean. 
If  they  are,  their  preservation  would  be  an  additional  safeguard  against 
capture.  If  they  are  not  preserved,  but  destroyed,  the  inference,  that, 
if  produced,  they  would  be  silent  but  eloquent  witnesses  of  guilty  prac- 
tices would  be  strong. 

As  to  some  of  the  documents  on  board,  such  as  the  secret  codes  for 
wireless  telegraphy,  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  did  not  complain  of 
their  destruction.  In  my  view  even  documents  like  these  ought  not  to 
be  destroyed.  They  might  be  required  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  ver- 
sions given  of  messages  sent  and  received.  They  could  quite  appro- 
priately be  sealed  up,  if  that  were  deemed  advisable;  and,  so  sealed, 
they  would  not  be  opened  except  under  the  strict  superintendence  of  the 
court;  and  the  belligerents  might  rest  assured  that  no  disclosure  would 
be  made  or  allowed  which  would  in  any  way  affect  the  belligerent. 

But  whatever  might  be  said  in  justification  or  palliation  of  the  de- 
struction of  documents  of  this  nature  by  reason  of  the  orders  of  those 
in  high  command  or  otherwise,  some  of  the  other  documents  which  were 
destroyed  should  certainly  have  been  preserved  and  given  up.  Books 
recording  messages  transmitted  or  received  by  wireless  telegraphy,  or 
by  any  form  of  signals,  directing  the  operations  of  the  ship,  ought  to 
be  kept.  If  such  messages  related  to  the  legitimate  work  of  hospital 
ships  they  would  not  harm  those  in  charge  or  prejudicially  affect  the 
ship  itself.  If  they  are  destroyed  on  the  eve  of  capture,  no  one  could 
reasonably  complain  if  unfavorable  inferences  were  drawn.  For  the 
burning  in  November  (some  fortnight  or  more  after  the  ship  was  cap- 
tured) of  the  records  of  the  various  signalling  lights  which  had  been 
supplied,  and  which  had  been  used  upon  the  ship  since  she  set  out  as  a 
hospital  ship,  I  see  no  justification  whatsoever.  By  the  express  terms 
of  the  convention,  the  right  of  search  of  hospital  ships  is  given  to  bel- 
ligerents. If  those  in  charge  of  such  ships  can  with  impunity  destroy 
all  the  documents  and  records  of  the  ship  inamediately  before  a  search- 
ing officer  boards  her,  the  right  of  search  becomes  to  a  great  extent 
nugatory. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  evidence  compelled  me  to  come  are  that 
the  Ophelia  was  not  constructed,  adapted,  or  used  for  the  special  and 
sole  purpose  of  affording  aid  and  relief  to  the  wounded,  sick,  and  ship- 
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wrecked;  and  that  die  was  adapted  and  used  as  a  signalling  ship  for 
military  purposes.  She  has,  therefore,  forfeited  the  protection  claimed 
under  the  convention. 

The  decree  of  the  court  is  that  the  Ophdia^  being  an  enemy  ship,  is 
as  lawful  prize. 


fc-iiri;jiiiiUri 


The  Southfibld 

British  Prize  Court 

Decided  July  15,  1915 

{The  Times  Law  Reports,  Volume  31,  page  577) 

The  President  in  delivering  judgment  said: 

The  questions  arising  for  decision  depend  upon  the  effect  of  the  in- 
tervention of  a  state  of  war  upon  the  rights  of  capture  of  a  belligerent 
in  respect  of  goods  sold  by  an  enemy  to  a  neutral  while  the  goods  and 
the  ship  in  which  they  are  laden  are  in  transitu.  The  goods  consisted 
of  quantities  of  barley  shipped  before  the  war  at  a  Russian  port  upon  a 
British  ship  and  consigned  to  a  German  port.  During  the  voyage  the 
goods  were  sold  by  enemy  merchants  to  neutral  merchants — viz.,  to 
two  Dutch  merchants,  Heukers  and  Barghoom,  carrying  on  business  at 
Groningen.  The  transactions  relating  to  the  sale  to  Heukers  fell  within 
the  period  from  July  20  to  July  28, 1914,  and  those  relating  to  the  sale 
to  Barghoom  within  the  last  week  in  July,  1914.  Apart  from  any  ques- 
tion depending  upon  the  intervention  of  war,  it  is  not  disputed  that  the 
property  in  the  goods  had  passed  to  the  neutral  purchasers  before  the 
capture.  The  contention  of  the  Crown  was  that  when  war  was  declared 
between  this  country  and  Germany  on  August  4,  1914,  the  goods  which 
were  still  in  transitu  became  subject  to  capture  by  the  Crown,  and  were 
confiscable  at  the  time  of  the  capture  and  seizure  on  August  8,  not- 
withstanding the  prior  sales  to  the  neutrals,  on  the  ground  that  at  the 
time  of  such  sales  war  was  imminent,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  enemy 
vendors. 

It  is  important  to  examine  closely  the  principle  which  governs  the 
right  of  capture  of  goods  transferred  in  transitu  and  to  ascertain  accu- 
ratdy  its  limits,  as  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  be  loosely  stated. 

In  order  to  deduce  the  rule,  it  will  be  sufficient,  I  think,  to  refer  to 
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two  leading  cases,  and  to  one  authorized  text  book.    I  take  them  in  order 
of  date. 

In  the  Vrow  Margaretha  (1  C.  Rob.,  336)  Lord  Stowell  pronounces 
upon  the  subject  as  follows: 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  in  time  of  peace — for  it  is  not  denied  that  such  a 
contract  may  be  made,  and  effectually  made  (according  to  the  usage  of  merchants) — 
such  a  transfer  in  transitu  might  certainly  be  made.  It  has  even  been  contended  that 
a  mere  delivering  of  the  bill  of  lading  is  a  transfer  of  the  property.  But  it  might  be 
more  correctly  expressed,  perhaps,  that  it  transfers  only  the  right  of  delivery;  but 
that  a  transfer  of  the  bill  of  lading,  with  a  contract  of  sale  accompanjong  it,  may  trans- 
fer the  property  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  so  as  effectually  to  bind  the  parties, 
and  all  others,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  When  war  intervenes  another  rule  is  set  up 
by  courts  of  admiralty,  which  interferes  with  the  ordinary  practice.  In  a  state  of 
war,  existing  or  imminent,  it  is  held  that  the  property  shall  be  deemed  to  continue 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  shipment  till  the  actual  delivery;  this  arises  out  of  the  state 
of  war,  which  gives  a  belligerent  a  right  to  stop  the  goods  of  his  enemy.  If  such  a 
rule  did  not  exist,  all  goods  shipped  in  an  enemy's  country  would  be  protected  by 
transfers  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect.  It  is  on  that  principle  held,  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  general  rule,  that  property  cannot  be  converted  in  transitu,  and  in  that 
sense  I  recognize  it  as  the  rule  of  this  court.  But  this  arises,  as  I  have  said,  out  of 
a  state  of  war,  which  creates  new  rights  in  other  parties,  and  cannot  be  applied  to 
transactions  originating,  like  this,  in  a  time  of  peace. 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  on  The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Prize  Courts,  that  celebrated  jurist  states  the  rule  in  the  following  pas- 
sage (Pratt's  Story,  pp.  64-65) : 

In  respect  to  the  proprietary  interests  in  cargoes,  though,  in  general,  the  rules  of 
the  common  law  apply,  yet  there  are  many  peculiar  principles  of  prize  law  to  be 
considered;  it  is  a  general  rule  that,  during  hostilities,  or  imminent  and  impending 
danger  of  hostilities,  the  property  of  parties  belligerent  cannot  change  its  national 
character  during  the  voyage,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  in  transitu.  This  rule 
equally  applies  to  ships  and  cargoes;  and  it  is  so  inflexible  that  it  is  not  relaxed,  even 
in  owners  who  become  subjects  by  capitulation  after  the  shipment  and  before  the 
capture.  *  *  *  The  same  distinction  is  applied  to  purchases  made  by  neutrab  of 
property  in  transitu^  if  purchased  during  a  state  of  war,  existing  or  imminent  and 
impending  danger  of  war,  the  contract  is  held  invalid,  and  the  property  is  deemed  to 
continue  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  shipment  until  the  actual  delivery.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  if  a  contract  l>e  made  during  a  state  of  peace,  and  without  contemplation 
of  war;  for,  under  such  circumstances,  the  prize  courts  will  recognize  the  contract 
and  enforce  the  title  acquired  under  it.  *  *  *  The  reason  why  courts  of  ad- 
miralty have  established  this  rule  as  to  transfers  in  transitu  during  a  state  of  war  or 
expected  war  is  asserted  to  be,  that  if  such  a  rule  did  not  exist,  all  goods  shipped  in 
the  enemy's  country  would  be  protected  by  transfers,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  detect. 
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Lastly,  in  The  Baltica  (11  Moo.  P.  C,  141),  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  sitting  to  hear  appeals  in  prize,  Lord  Kings- 
down  (then  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh)  deals  with  the  rule  as  applicable  to 
ships  and  goods  in  the  following  passages: 

The  general  rule  is  open  to  no  doubt.  A  neutral  while  a  war  is  imminent,  or  after 
it  has  oommenced,  is  at  liberty  to  purchase  either  goods  or  ships  (not  being  ships  of 
war)  from  either  belligerent,  and  the  purchase  is  valid,  whether  the  subject  of  it  be 
lying  in  a  neutral  port  or  in  an  enemy's  port.  During  a  time  of  peace,  without 
prospect  of  war,  any  transfer  which  is  sufficient  to  transfer  the  property  between  the 
vendor  and  vendee  is  good  also  against  a  captor  if  war  afterwards  unexpectedly  break 
out.  But,  in  case  of  war,  either  actual  or  imminent,  this  rule  is  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion, and  it  is  settled  that  in  such  case  a  mere  transfer  by  documents  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  bind  the  parties  is  not  sufficient  to  change  the  property  as  against 
captors  as  long  as  the  ship  or  goods  remain  in  transitu. 

With  reQ)ect  to  these  principles,  their  Lordships  are  not  aware  that  it  is  possible 
to  raise  any  controversy;  they  are  the  familiar  rules  of  the  English  prize  courts,  es- 
tablished by  all  the  authorities,  and  are  collected  and  stated,  principally  from  the 
decisions  of  Lord  Stowell,  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  bis  "Notes  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Prize  Courts,"  a  work  which  has  been  selected  by  the  British  Government 
for  the  use  of  its  naval  officers  as  the  best  code  of  instruction  in  the  prize  law.  The 
passages  referred  to  are  to  be  found  on  pp.  63,  64  of  that  work. 

In  order  to  determine  the  question  it  is  necessary  to  consider  upon  what  principle 
the  rule  rests,  and  why  it  is  that  a  sale  which  would  be  perfectly  good  if  made  while 
the  property  was  in  a  neutral  port,  or  while  it  was  in  an  enemy's  port  is  ineffectual 
if  made  while  the  ship  is  on  her  voyage  from  one  port  to  the  other.  There  seem  to 
be  but  two  possible  grounds  of  distinction.  The  one  is,  that  while  the  ship  is  on  the 
seas,  the  title  of  the  vendee  cannot  be  completed  by  actual  delivery  of  the  vessel  or 
goods;  the  other  is,  that  the  ship  and  goods,  having  incurred  the  risk  of  capture  by 
putting  to  sea,  diall  not  be  permitted  to  defeat  the  inchoate  right  of.  capture  by  the 
belligerent  Powers,  until  the  voyage  is  at  an  end. 

The  former,  however,  appears  to  be  the  true  ground  on  which  the  rule  rests.  Such 
traosactions  during  war,  or  in  contemplation  of  war,  are  so  likely  to  be  merely  color- 
able, to  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  or  defrauding  captors,  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  such  frauds,  if  mere  paper  transfers  are  held  sufficient,  is  so  great  that 
the  courts  have  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  such  transfers,  without  actual  de- 
livery, shall  be  insufficient;  that  in  order  to  defeat  the  captors  the  possession  as  well 
as  the  property  must  be  changed  before  the  seizure.  It  is  true,  that  in  one  sense, 
the  ship  and  goods  may  be  said  to  be  in  transitu  till  they  have  reached  their  original 
port  of  destination;  but  their  Lordships  have  found  no  case  where  the  transfer  was 
hekl  to  be  inoperative  after  the  actual  delivery  of  the  property  to  the  owner. 

It  might  be  argued  that  according  to  these  authorities  transfers  in 
transitu  are  invalid  against  belligerent  captors  upon  the  intervention  of 
war  unless  there  is  actual  delivery  before  capture;  or,  in  other  words, 
tliat  if  war  has  intervened  no  transfer  by  documents  alone  can  defeat 
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the  right  of  capture.  But  in  my  opinkm  that  propoBitioD  is  too  wide, 
and  is  not  an  accmate  ddimitation  of  the  true  rule.  In  the  passages 
cited  Lord  Stowdl  speaks  of  ''a  state  of  war  existing  or  imminent"; 
Mr.  Justice  Story  of  ''a  state  of  peace,  without  contemplation  of  war/' 
and  of  "a  state  of  war  existing  or  inmiinenty  and  impending  danger  of 
war";  and  Lord  Kingadown  of  "war,  eithor  actual  or  imminent/'  of 
''war  unexpectedly  tweaking  out"  (contrasting  it  with  ''a  time  of  peace, 
without  proepeet  of  war"),  and  of  ''transactimis  during  war  or  in 
contemplation  of  war." 

It  is  important  to  note  the  reasons  for  the  rule  which  are  elaborated 
by  Lord  Kingadown  thus: 

• 

Such  tnnaactioiis  during  war,  or  in  contemplation  of  war,  are  so  likdy  to  be 
merely  eoloraUe,  to  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  or  defrauding  captors, 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  such  frauds,  if  mere  paper  transfers  are  held  sufficient,  is 
so  great  that  the  courts  hare  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  such  transfers,  without 
actual  delivery,  shall  be  insufficient;  that  in  order  to  defeat  the  captors  the  possession 
as  weD  as  the  property  must  be  changwl  before  the  seisure. 

In  my  view  the  element  that  the  vendor  contemplated  war,  and  had 
the  design  to  make  the  transfer  in  order  to  secure  himself  and  to  attempt 
to  defeat  the  rights  of  belligerent  captors,  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
rule  which  invalidates  such  transfers.  Sales  of  goods  upon  ships  afloat 
are  now  of  such  coomion  occurrence  in  ooomierce  that  it  would  be  too 
harsh  a  rule  to  treat  such  transfers  as  invalid  unless  such  an  element 
existed. 

I  have  been  considering  the  rule  in  its  application  to  the  sale  or  trans- 
fer of  goods,  1but  it  is  well  to  note  that  special  and  highly  artificial  rules 
as  to  the  transfer  of  vessels  during  or  preceding  a  state  of  war  are  now 
laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  London  of  1909 — as  agreed  to  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  and  as  applied  by  the  Orders  in  Council 
in  this  country.    But  these  do  not  apply  to  goods  or  merchandise. 

As  to  the  facts  in  these  two  cases,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  neu- 
tral purcha8e.rs  acted  with  complete  bona  fides  throughout:  they  paid  for 
the  goods,  and  resold  them  to  neutral  customers  of  their  own  before 
war  was  declared.  This  would  not  necessarily  conclude  the  matter. 
But  I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  vendors  did  not  have  the  war  between 
their  country  and  this  country  (to  which  the  ship  carrying  the  goods 
belonged)  in  contemplation  when  they  sold  the  goods.  The  imminence 
of  war  between  Germany  and  Russia  has  no  materiality  in  considering 
these  cases.    In  the  light  of  after  events  the  war  with  this  country  may 
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be  spoken  of  as  having  been  imminent^  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  time,  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  July;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  regarded  as  imminent  in  its  proper  meaning  of  ''threatening  or 
about  to  occur"  by  them  at  that  time;  not  only  so,  but  I  find  after  in- 
vestigation in  various  directions,  and  on  grounds  which  I  deem  satisfac- 
tory, that  it  was  not  in  fact  so  regarded  by  them.  What  the  hidden  an- 
ticipation of  the  Government  of  the  German  Empire  might  have  been 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speculate;  but  I  may  express  my 
humble  opinion  that  our  intervention  in  the  war  upon  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  in  defence  of  treaty  obligations  against  the  breach  of  such 
obligations  by  the  invaders  was  a  complete  surprise  even  to  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Documents  and  facts  which  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  the  days 
I  have  been  dealing  with  between  July  24  and  August  4,  1914,  are,  I 
think,  admirably  collected  and  stated  in  a  work  called  The  History  of 
Twdve  DaySj  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam. 

On  the  grounds  that  the  German  vendors  had  no  thought  of  the 
imminence  of  war  between  Germany  and  this  country,  and  did  not  have 
such  a  war  in  contemplation  at  any  time  while  the  transactions  of  sale 
were  taking  place  or  before  they  were  completed,  I  hold  that  the  sales 
to  the  two  Dutch  merchants  were  valid  and  that  the  goods  were  not 
confiscable.  And  I  decree  the  release  to  them  respectively  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  respective  goods,  which  are  now  in  court. 
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This  is  a  university  essay, — the  "  Whewell  Scholarship  dissertation/' 
presented  by  a  Whewell  Scholar  in  International  Law  at  Cambridge. 
It  is  printed  in  handsome  form,  and  worthy  of  it.  The  main  thesis  is 
that  international  law  is  not,  in  any  sense  whatever,  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  but  merely  a  source  of  law  (pp.  22,  105).  Lord 
Mansfield's  often  cited  remark  in  Triquet  v.  Bath  ^  is  r^arded  as  essen- 
tially qualified  by  Lord  Alverstone's  opinion  in  West  Rand  Central  Gold 
Mining  Co.  v.  The  Kmg  ^  (p.  102). 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  centiuy,  it  is  maintained,  the  British 
courts  have  regarded  international  law  as  something  of  which  the  courts 
do  not  take  judicial  notice.  If  relied  on  as  to  any  particular  point,  it 
must  be  proved  to  exist,  in  the  form  so  claimed.  Such  proof  will  not  be 
merely  of  an  historical  character,  but  may  embrace  the  writings  of  jurists 
of  authority  (pp.  90,  121).  The  author  recognizes  three  schools  of  opin- 
ion, as  to  the  real  nature  of  international  law,  the  Naturalists,  who  view 
it  as  a  body  of  moral  rules;  the  Positivists,  who  treat  it  as  reflection  of  the 
life  of  the  civilized  nations  which  accept  it;  and  the  Grotians,  whose  posi- 
tion, however,  he  does  not  undertake  to  describe  (pp.  14,  76).  As  be- 
tween the  two  schools  first  mentioned,  "the  Positivistic  has  almost 
completely  taken  the  place  of  the  Naturalistic  School"  (p.  100). 

In  the  introduction  to  the  volume,  Professor  Oppenheim  rejects  the 
claim  made  by  some  Continental  jurists,  that  it  is  a  maxim  of  juris- 
prudence that  "international  law  in  every  case  overrules  municipal 
law"  (p.  9).  On  the  contrary,  he  would  view  them  as  separate  branches 
of  the  tree  of  law:  one  derived  from  international  customs  and  agree- 
ments; the  other  from  local  customs  and  statutes;  so  that  the  municipal 
law  of  a  country  cannot  be  judicially  extended  to  include  anything 

1 1764,  3  Burr.,  1478. 
*  1905,  2  K.  B.,  391. 
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established  by  international  law,  which  has  not  been  at  least  tacitly 
adopted  by  such  municipal  law  (p.  10).  He  deduces  from  our  rule  that 
an  Act  of  Ck)ngre8s  can  repeal  a  treaty  provision,  the  corollary  that 
international  law  and  municipal  law  are  with  us  of  equal  force  (p.  122). 
Is  this  true  of  the  States?  Can  a  State  legislature  assume  to  repeal  a 
principle  of  international  law?  And  when  Congress  abrogates  a  treaty 
provision,  does  it  thereby  detract  from  the  authority  of  international 
law?  It  has  simply  broken  a  bargain  and  made  a  precedent  which  may 
be  of  importance  in  future  modifications  or  definitions  of  that  law.  It 
is  worth  remembering  that  the  Federal  Court  of  Prize  Appeals,  as 
early  as  1781,  held  that  the  municipal  laws  of  a  country  cannot  change 
the  law  of  nations  so  as  to  bind  the  subjects  of  another  nation.^ 

Reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  after  Jay's  treaty  removing  the 
disabilities  of  aliens  as  to  holding  real  estate,  England  had  to  pass  a 
statute  in  confirmation.  The  United  States  did  not.  "This  difference 
might  seem  to  imply  that  the  rule  of  international  law  requiring  that 
treaties  shall  be  observed  was  incorporated  in  the  law  of  the  United 
States  though  not  with  that  of  England.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  difference 
is  merely  that  the  Executive  possesses  in  the  United  States  a  power  of 
making  law  by  treaty  not  paralleled  in  England''  (pp.  60,  116).  But 
the  President  of  the  United  States  simply  initiates  treaties.  They  have 
no  legal  force  whatever  until  ratified  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  He  stands  here  just  where,  according  to  Maitland,  the 
King  of  England  stands  (p.  62). 

Whether  international  law  be  binding  in  England,  or  not,  on  national 
legislatures,  treaties  are  on  prize  courts,  and  a  very  recent  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  is  cited  accepting  that  position  as  to  the  Hague 
Convention  of  1907  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare  (pp.  73, 
125). 

Sir  William  Scott  is  frankly  criticised  for  his  well-known  state- 
ment, in  the  case  of  the  Fox,  in  1811,  that  a  British  prize  court  is 
bound  to  administer  the  law  of  nations,  and  bound  equally  to  enforce 
Orders  in  Council,  because  they  are  presumed  to  conform  to  that  law. 
It  is  challenged  as  ''erecting  a  violent  presumption''  of  harmony  by 
''a  pure  legal  fiction"  (p.  35).  The  proper  rule  for  a  prize  court  in  case 
of  such  a  conflict,  in  Mr.  Picciotto's  view,  would  seem  to  be  that  there 
is  no  power  inherent  in  the  royal  prerogative  to  legislate  for  it,  so  as  to 
debar  it  from  executing  the  precepts  of  international  law  as  to  prize 

*  Miller  v.  The  Resolution,  2  Dall.,  1,  4. 
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cases  (p.  47).  That  is  only  for  Parliament  (p.  50) ,  and  to  Parliament, 
in  such  a  case,  the  court  must  bow  (p.  54).  As  to  this  point,  he  seems 
rather  to  overstrain  the  meaning  of  Marshall's  observation,  in  Murray 
V.  The  Charming  Betsey,^  that  an  Act  of  Congress  "can  never  be  con- 
strued to  violate  neutral  rights,  or  to  affect  neutral  commerce,  f^rther 
than  is  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  understood  in  this  country" 
(p.  119).  This  is  explained  by  the  preceding  statement  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  in  the  same  sentence,  that  such  an  Act  ought  never  to  be  con- 
strued to  violate  the  law  of  nations  ''if  any  other  possible  construction 
remains." 

In  regard  to  a  British  Order  in  Council  affecting  the  rules  of  decision 
in  prize  cases,  the  author  goes  no  farther  than  to  say  that,  being  only 
an  exercise  of  a  royal  prerogative,  it  would  ''seem"  as  such  to  have  a 
field  narrower  than  that  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  (p.  47). 

The  assent  of  Parliament  is  regarded  as  practically  necessary  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  any  treaty  in  the  ordinary  courts  (pp.  94, 
n.  107,125). 

The  author  recognizes  three  divisions  of  international  law, — that 
which  is  assented  to  by  all  nations,  that  which  is  assented  to  by  an  im- 
portant part  of  them,  and  that  which  has  been  assented  to  by  a  small 
number  only  (p.  16).  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  second 
and  third  classes  are  inherently  law  at  all.  They  seem  rather  law  in 
the  making. 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 

Diplomatic  Protection  of  Citizens  Abroad:  or  the  Law  of  International 
Claims.  By  Edwin  M.  Borchard.  New  York.  The  Banks  Law 
Publishing  Company.    1915.    pp.  xxxvii,  988. 

As  but  few  books  have  been  heretofore  written  upon  the  subject 
matter  covered  by  the  work  under  review,  it  is  but  scanty  praise  to  say 
that  this  is  the  best  of  them. 

In  standardizing  any  American  book  on  any  branch  of  international 
law,  one  instinctively  turns  to  the  incomparable  works  of  Mr.  John 
Bassett  Moore, — the  Digest  of  International  Law  and  the  History  of 
International  Arbitrations, — which  constitute  at  once  the  most  elab- 
orate and  able  treatises  which  America  has  produced  upon  international 
law  and  also  the  original  sources  of  a  great  bulk  of  material,  the  actual 

*  2  Cranch,  118. 
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mginal  papers  of  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  private 
dtixen.  However,  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  Digest,  covered  the  entire  field  of 
international  law  and  he  would  have  been  unscientific  and  would  have 
gcme  beyond  the  purpose  and  scope  of  his  work,  had  he  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  minutiae  of  international  claims. 

In  his  International  Arbitrations,  Mr.  Moore  evidently  aimed  not 
80  much  at  preparing  a  general  treatise  on  international  claims,  as  at 
producing  a  work  that  should  make  available  the  otherwise  inacces- 
sible records  of  international  arbitrations,  particularly  those  to  which 
the  United  States  has  been  a  party.  Of  necessity  this  purpose  so  limited 
the  scope  of  the  work  as  to  put  out  of  view  a  consideration  of  the  diplo- 
matic adjustment  and  settlement  of  claims  save  as  these  matters  might 
be  incidental  to  particular  cases  which  were  ultimately  arbitrated.  There 
have  moreover  been  a  number  of  important  arbitrations  since  the  work 
was  prepared. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Lawrence  ''The  Law  of  Claims  Against  Govern- 
ments, including  the  mode  of  adjusting  them  and  the  procedure  adopted 
in  thdr  investigation"  contains  material  that  is  valuable,  but  it  was 
written  with  a  particular  purpose  in  mind,  and  it  is  no  more  than  the 
usual  government  document, — a  heterogeneous,  unclassified  mass  of 
material. 

Mr.  Ralston  has  given  us  a  comparatively  small  but  well  conceived 
and  written  R69imi6  (as  he  terms  it)  of  International  Arbitral  Law  and 
Procedure,  but  this  obviously  deals  with  only  one  phase  of  international 
claims.  Our  present  author  has  undertaken  the  larger  and  more 
ambitious  task  of  covering  the  whole  field  of  international  claims.  In 
his  work  and  that  of  Mr.  Ralston,  is  to  be  found  certainly  the  greater 
part  of  the  law  and  existing  precedents  and  authorities  relating  to  this 
particular  branch  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  two  works  are  more  or 
less  complementary,  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  work  under  review  demon- 
strates the  inmiense  amount  of  labor  which  its  author  performed  in  its 
preparation,  and  even  a  partial  reading  of  the  text  brings  the  assurance 
that  the  matter  has  been  carefully  and  thoughtfully  treated. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts  and  each  part  is  separately  and 
independently  divided  into  chapters.  Part  I  deals  with  the  '^Relation 
Between  State  and  Citizen,  Between  State  and  Alien,  and  Between 
State  and  State,"  and  the  various  chapters  thereunder  are  "The  Alien"; 
''Municipal  Responsibility  of  the  State";  "International  Responsi- 
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bility  of  the  State'* ;  (generally  and  as  to  the  "  Acts  of  Individuals,"  "War 
Claims/'  "Contractual  Claims,"  and  "Denial  of  Justice");  and  "Rela- 
tion between  States."  Part  II  deals  with  "The  Exercise  of  Diplomatic 
Protection"  and  is  divided  into  chapters  dealing  with  "Nature,  Basis, 
and  Theory  of  Protection";  "Relation  between  the  Private  and  the 
Public  Injury";  "Government  Control  over  Claims";  "Distribution 
of  Awards  and  Indemnities";  "Extent  of  Protection";  and  "Means  of 
Protection."  Part  III  covers  "The  Object  of  Protection — ^The  Person 
and  Property  of  Citizens"  under  the  chapter  heads,  "Citizenship  the 
Primary  Title  to  Protection;"  "Proof  and  Evidence  of  Citizenship"; 
"Naturalization  and  Other  Titles  to  Citizenship  or  Protection";  "EflFect 
of  Various  Legal  Relationships";  "Successors  in  Interest  and  Beneficial 
Owners."  Part  IV,  dealing  with  the  "Limitations  on  Diplomatic  Pro- 
tection" has  for  its  chapter  headings  "Conditions  Prescribed  by  the 
Claimant's  Own  Government";  "Forfeiture  of  Protection  by  Act  of 
Citizen  (including  "Expatriation,"  "Censurable  Conduct  of  the  Claim- 
ant," "Renunciation  of  Protection,"  and  "Failure  of  Proper  Recourse 
to  Judicial  Remedies");  "Limitations  Arising  out  of  Subject-Matter 
and  Political  Considerations";  and  "Limitations  Arising  out  of  Munici- 
pal Legislation  of  the  Defendant  State." 

It  will  be  thus  observed  that  the  book  covers  a  very  wide  range.  The 
method  of  treatment  is  a  discussion  of  principles  and  cases,  a  statement 
of  conclusions,  all  supplemented  and  enforced  by  citations  of  numerous 
authorities  (cases  and  treatises).  The  book  thus  constitutes  not  only  a 
treatise,  but  also  a  mine  of  material,  both  for  the  student  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  lawyer  practicing  in  that  field. 

Of  course,  no  international  lawyer,  even  the  author  himself,  is  likely 
to  regard  the  book  as  perfect,  and  every  lawyer  would  probably  have 
done  some  part  of  the  work  in  a  different  way  or  would  have  treated 
some  of  the  various  subjects  from  a  different  angle,  and  possibly,  at 
times,  with  a  different  fundamental  theory. 

For  example,  the  author,  supported  by  not  a  few  authorities,  draws 
la  quite  positive  distinction  (p.  283)  between  government  contracts  for 
the  paying  of  money  for  money  furnished  to  the  government,  and  con- 
tracts for  the  paying  of  money  for  goods  furnished  to  the  Government, 
— he  considering  the  latter  enforceable,  the  former  not.  It  is  certainly 
true  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  and  probably  of  other  systems  also,  that  no 
distinction  is  to  be  taken  between  a  man's  promise  to  pay  money  for 
money  which  he  has  received  and  his  promise  to  pay  money  for  goods 
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which  he  has  received.  Indeed,  such  a  distinction  would  be  not  only 
artificial,  but  one  might  properly  say  foolish.  It  is  not  clear  why  on 
principle  any  different  rule  should  apply  to  the  transactions  of  a  govern- 
ment. Our  author  seemingly  relies  largely  on  Westlake  for  the  support 
of  his  theory,  and  Westlake  appears  to  put  his  case  upon  the  following 
grounds: 

But  public  loans  are  contracted  by  acts  of  a  legislative  nature,  and  when  their 
terms  are  afterwards  modified  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  bondholders  this  is  done  by 
other  acts  of  a  legislative  nature,  which  are  not  questionable  by  any  proceeding  in  the 
country.  •  •  •  The  holder  of  a  bond  enforceable  only  through  the  intervention 
of  his  govenmient  is  trying,  when  he  seeks  that  intervention,  to  exercise  a  different 
right  from  that  of  a  person  whose  complaint  is  the  gross  defect  of  a  remedial  process 
which  by  general  understanding  ought  to  exist  and  be  effective.  (Westlake,  2nd  Ed., 
Part  I,  332,  333.) 

Or  to  put  it  more  shortly,  according  to  this  theory  obligations  for 
public  debt  seemingly  are  not  to  be  enforced,  (1)  because  the  creation 
thereof  is  a  legislative  act  and  the  legislature  may  without  challenge 
modify  its  act;  and  (2)  because  no  local  remedy  is  generally  provided. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points  it  is  submitted  that  it  cannot  be  sup- 
ported either  legally  or  morally,  except  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
public  loan  contract  is  made  with  the  distinct  understanding  upon  the 
part  of  both  borrower  and  lender  that  the  legislature  may  rightfully 
change  its  mind  and  repudiate  its  obligations.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
the  fact,  as  our  author  evidently  recognizes  (p.  304).  Moreover,  if 
this  legislative  theory  is  sound,  it  should,  it  would  seem,  be  operative 
as  to  all  like  legislative  acts;  yet  curiously  enough  our  author  holds  that 
government  concessions,  which  are  also  practically  always  legislative 
acts  either  directly  or  through  authorization  to  the  Executive  and  which 
are  therefore  susceptible  of  the  same  sort  of  legislative  modification,  are 
not  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  repudiation  but  are  enforceable. 

As  to  the  second  of  the  grounds  noted,  it  is  hardly  to  be  contended 
that  the  mere  absence  of  a  local  legal  remedy  can  in  international  affairs 
be  r^iMxled  as  nugatory  of  the  existence  of  international  rights,  other- 
wise an  evilly  disposed  government  might  treat  aliens  according  to  its 
mere  caprice.  Moreover,  it  seems  that  in  his  treatment  of  this  partic- 
ular subject  the  author  is  more  or  less  at  war  with  himself,  for  he  has  in 
an  earlier  part  of  the  work  (p.  184)  insisted  that  'Hhe  taking  of  private 
property  for  the  public  use  or  benefit  has  always  been  an  accepted  ground 
of  international  claim  for  compensation";  and  further  (p.  262)  that  this 
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is  the  law  even  in  cases  of  military  necessity, — probably  the  most  dire 
necessity  known  to  nations, — certainly  a  necessity  as  great  as  ever  in- 
.duoes  the  repudiation  of  a  debt.  It  seem?  doubtful  whether  anyone  could 
'successfully  maintain  that  the  repudiation  of  an  honest  debt,  whether 
evidenced  by  a  bond  or  by  some  other  security,  and  whether  for  money 
borrowed  or  for  goods  sold,  is  not  in  essence  an  appropriation  of  private 
property  to  public  use.  As  Vattel  puts  it,  the  creditor  ''has  entrusted 
the  nation  with  his  property,  and  the  nation  is  bound  to  restore  it  to 
him  again."    (Book  II,  Chap.  XIV,  Sec.  216.) 

It  is  submitted  that  the  sounder  doctrine  is  laid  down  by  Hall  when  he 
says  'Hhere  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  wrongs  inflicted  by 
breach  of  a  monetary  agreement  and  other  wrongs  for  which  the  state, 
as  itself  the  wrong-doer,  is  immediately  responsible."  (Hall,  6th  ed., 
pp.  275-276.) 

Of  course,  as  already  stated,  there  are  authorities  opposed  to  Hall 
(and  in  support  of  our  author),  but  they  have  come  in  considerable  part 
from  the  smaller  states,  and  not  infrequently  from  that  class  of  states 
whose  public  debt  history,  marred  by  all  too  frequent  occasions  of  repu- 
diation, is  needy  both  of  excuse  and  justification. 

It  is  at  times  sought  to  buttress  the  position  adopted  by  our  author 
by  invoking  Lord  Palmerston's  declaration  in  his  famous  circular  of 
1848.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Lord  Palmerston's  circular  merely  again  laid 
down  the  rule  which  had  been  enunciated  by  the  British  Foreign  OflSoe 
certainly  as  early  as  1830  (28  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  p.  967) 
and  reiterated  in  1832  (id.  969).  [And  see  also  the  early  correspondence 
on  the  Rights  of  bondholders  as  early  as  1828  (id.  978) ;  and  in  1829  (id. 
981)  and  again  in  1832  (id.  1012)]. 

Moreover,  as  our  author  points  out,  the  essential  parts  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  comments  on  the  principles  involved  are  oftentimes  overlooked 
in  considering  this  circular.    The  circular  says: 

As  some  miscoDception  appears  to  exist  in  some  of  those  states  with  regard  to  the 
just  right  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  interfere  authoritatively,  if  it  should  think 
fit  to  do  so  in  support  of  those  claims,  I  have  to  inform  you,  as  the  representative  of 
Her  Majesty  in  one  of  the  states  against  which  British  subjects  have  such  claims,  that 
it  is  for  the  British  Government  entirely  a  question  of  discretion,  and  by  no  means 
a  question  of  international  right,  whether  they  should  or  should  not  make  this  matter 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiation.  If  the  question  is  to  be  considered  simply  in 
its  bearing  on  international  right,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  perfect  right 
which  the  government  of  every  country  possesses  to  take  up,  as  a  matter  of  diplomatic 
negotiation,  any  well-founded  complaint  which  any  of  its  subjects  may  prefer  against 
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the  (jgoveromeQt  of  another  country,  or  any  wrong  which  from  such  foreign  govem- 
ment  thoee  subjects  may  have  sustained;  and  if  the  goyemment  of  one  country  is  en- 
titled to  demand  redress  for  any  one  individual  among  its  subjects  who  may  have  a 
just  but  unsatisfied  pecuniary  claim  upon  the  government  of  another  country,  the 
liglit  so  to  require  ledress  cannot  be  diminished  merdy  because  the  extent  of  the 
wrong  is  increased,  and  because  instead  of  their  being  one  individual  claiming  a  com- 
paratively small  sum,  there  are  a  great  number  of  individuals  to  whom  a  very  large 
amount  is  due.    (Hall,  6th  ed.,  p.  276.) 

At  the  close  of  his  circular  he  said: 

But  neverthdesB  it  might  happen  that  the  loss  occasioned  to  British  subjects  by 
the  n<xi-payment  of  interest  upon  loans  made  by  them  to  foreign  governments  might 
become  so  great  that  it  would  be  too  high  a  price  for  the  nation  to  pay  for  such  a 
warning  as  to  the  future,  and  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  might  become  the  duty  of  the 
British  Government  to  make  these  matters  the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiation. 
(Hall,  6th  ed.,  p.  277.) 

The  real  position  of  his  lordship  was  set  forth  in  the  paragraph  of  his 
circular  which  reads: 

It  is  therefore  simply  a  question  of  discretion  with  the  British  Grovemment  whether 
this  matter  should  or  should  not  be  taken  up  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  that  question  of  discretion  turns  entirely  upon  British  and  domestic  considera- 
tions,    (/d.,  p.  276.) 

(It  may  be  remarked,  parenthetically,  that  the  espousal  of  any  claim 
of  any  kind  by  one  government  against  another  government  and  on 
behalf  of  its  own  nationals,  is  always  a  matter  of  purest  discretion.) 

Moreover,  according  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Palmerston  (see  the 
initial  paragraph  of  his  circular  as  quoted  by  Hall  and  Phillimore,  II,  p.  9) 
the  British  Foreign  OflBce  had  theretofore  repeatedly  interposed  its  ef- 
forts with  foreign  governments  in  behalf  of  British  subjects  who  had  lent 
money  to  those  governments.    Indeed,  in  the  last  forty  years  there  have  . 
been  perhaps  half  a  hundred  occasions  in  which  Great  Britain  has  in-  | 
structed  its  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  to  interpose  their  efforts ; 
in  behalf  of  British  bondholders  of  the  external  debts  of  states,  and  in 
not  a  few  of  these  cases  the  officers  so  instructed  to  give  assistance  havcj 
also  been  at  the  same  time  the  regularly  appointed  agents  of  the  bond- 
holders in  the  countries  to  which  they  were  commissioned  or  accredited. 
(See  for  example,  II  Phillimore,  p.  13.)   Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how,  not  only  the  foreign  state  but  even  the 
diplomatic  representative  himself  might  at  times  have  confused  his  two 
capacities,  with  a  resulting  benefit  to  the  bondholders, — a  benefit  entirely 
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cooastent  with  Lord  PUmersxans  praooaneemcDt.  bat  not  vfaoDy  in 
keeping  with  that  more  viruious  s^-re^nim  wiaA  samft  have  under- 
stood his  cirrulai-  to  commazML 

Again,  &s  a  purehr  nnnor  matter,  one  misses  from  cor  amfaor's  otataons 
of  bcMid  cases  some  of  the  British  dedsioos  of  the  sprcmtieE  and  eigtbtiesji 
deahng  with  the  bood  issues  of  Boiivia.  Peru,  and  E^ypL  as  also  the 
iitigatioQ  before  our  own  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of  certain**  South- 
ern Bonds,**  which  latt^*  sufficiently  lesemble  the  extemal  ofafigataons 
of  a  sovereign  state  to  be  useful  in  a  gesKral  ooDadenaaao  of  pubKc 
bonds. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  note  that  our  author,  fypnoflmg  a  Tiew  heU 
b>*  certain  other  wiiters.  seems  inclined  to  treat  the  general  qoestion  of 
paying  public  bonds  as  if  somehow  it  were  a  great  injostioe  for  states 
to  meet  their  external  debts,  and  further  as  if  considenng  that  primarily 
the  effort  in  international  law  should  be  to  provide  some  means  by  which 
nations  might,  perhaps  within  hmitatioDs.  safely  and  a;imel%  defeat 
the  demands  of  their  creditors.  For  example,  he  be^iKS  the  '"Conclu- 
sions** of  his  discussions  on  public  debts  with  these  aentences:  "^The 
Porter  propoaticm  is  by  no  means  a  complete  renwdy  for  existing  evils, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  protects  a  debtor  state  from  the  tmwarfialf  use  of 
force.  It  still  permits  of  much  injustice  to  the  debtor  nation,  inasmuch 
as  claims  are  still  presented  on  er  parte  evidence  without  a  jucfidal  ei- 
amination  of  the  merits  of  the  case*'  •  p.  327  l 

(yne  caxmot  avoid  the  enquiry  which  immediately  comes  into  the 
mind. — what  e\"ils.  and  what  injustice? 

It  would  be  an  intereaeting  and  instructive  work  for  someone  to  fur- 
nish us  a  list  of  the  cases  in  which  governments  have  used  force  aetoal^ 
to  collect,  out  of  hand,  without  adjustment  or  consideration,  public 
debts  due  their  nationals.  If  it  should  be  fouiKi  on  examination  that 
such  occasions  of  "injustice"  had  not  been  numerous,  and.  particulaily, 
if  it  were  found  that  no  state  had.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ever  used  force 
so  to  collect  a  public  debt,  this  sovereignty-destroying  spectre  of  force 
<4>poang  the  repudiation  of  duly  cc«tracted  obligations  would  lose 
much  of  its  power  to  terrify.  It  might  be  that  such  an  examination 
would  further  show  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Porter  was.  as  some 
have  considered  it  to  be.  both  the  fir<t  and  the  only  sanctioa.  recogniwd 
or  even  conceded,  to  the  use  of  fiHxe  in  such  casesw  (It  is  assumed  that 
measures  of  reprisal  are  not  considered  "force**  as  used  in  thisconnection.) 
It  has.  of  course,  been  necessary  in  the  past  ,and  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
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Porter  quite  clearly  contemplates  that  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  future) 
for  one  nation  to  use  force  against  another  to  compel  the  other  to  enter 
upon  an  adjustment  of  claims,  even  including,  in  some  cases,  public 
debts.  For  example,  of  such  general  nature  were  the  operations  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  much  condemned  Don  Pacifico  case  (VI,  Moore's 
Digest,  p. 852;  VII,  td.,  p.  132),  probably  as  extreme  an  action  of  this  sort 
as  any  government  has  ever  taken,  and  of  the  allied  Powers  in  the 
''pacific  blockade"  of  Venezuela  in  1902  (VI,  Moore's  Digest,  p.  586). 

Mr.  Porter  does  not  give  the  final  outcome  of  the  nameless  nineteen- 
war-fihip  American  case,  cited  by  him  in  his  speech  presenting  his  pro- 
posal to  the  Hague  Conference,  but  it  is  reajsonably  safe  to  assume  that 
this  Government  did  not  in  that  case  use,  and  indeed  has  never  yet  used 
in  any  case,  force  to  collect  any  contract  claim  without  a  reasonable 
adjustment,  though  it  may  have  used  a  show  of  force  to  compel  another 
country  to  enter  upon  an  adjustment  of  contract  claims,  by  arbitration 
or  otherwise.  And  it  is  certainly  safe  to  assert  that  force  has  never  been 
used  by  the  United  States  to  collect  from  any  foreign  government  the 
proceeds  of  bonds  of  its  public  debts. 

Indeed,  it  is  believed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  particular  sort  of 
'injustice"  against  weak  nations  is  almost  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

As  to  the  actual  ''injustice"  which  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  meted 
out  by  the  strong  nations  against  the  weak  nations  in  this  matter  of 
public  debts,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  history  of  the  states  which 
have  been  most  flagrant  in  repudiating  their  debts  does  not  furnish  us 
with  instances  in  which  the  defaulting  governments  have  been  subjected 
to  force  or  even  to  excessive  diplomatic  pressure  in  order  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  course;  and  yet  that  same  history  is  filled  with  repudia- 
tions of  just  debts;  of  appropriations  of  revenues  allocated  to  the  service 
of  those  debts;  of  the  arbitrary  reductions  of  such  debts,  principal  and 
interest;  and  of  almost  every  conceivable  interference  with  the  service 
of  such  debts. 

Moreover,  why  advance  a  doctrine  which  puts  a  premium  on  un- 
reliability? Why  should  a  nation  which  has  repudiated  its  obligatiorLs 
till  it  no  longer  possesses  any  credit  be  regarded  as  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  living  up  to  its  obligations,  merely  because  they  are  more 
onerous  than  those  asked  of  a  reliable  government?  Why  should  even 
compelling  such  a  defaulting  nation  to  observe  its  voluntary  agreements 
be  regarded  as  "injustice"? 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  our  author's  treatment  of  the  question 


of  bonds  of  the  pobiie  debt  of 

prrimunre  snd  best  htg^ 

and  if  one  looks  at  the  wfaofe  field,  mD  of 

eome  more  or  less  mumportjuit,  snd  they  m 

great  Tsliie  of  the  work  to  the  student  and 

bw.    The  book  is  a  moDmiieiit  to  the  indnstij,  jmtimrr,  and  thoqght- 

fulnesB  of  its  author. 

The  eoDventioiial  taw  book  statement,  that  no  lav  Hxaiy  is  eompleie 
frithout  the  book,  is  in  this  case  a  simple  truth. 

J.  Rams  QjLBK,  Jr. 


Las  DoebinoJt  GuemroM  y  El  DereAo.    By  Dr.  Joan  Tisrano    Caracas: 
BCojo.    1915.    pp.225. 

,  The  European  war  has  led  the  author  to  poblirii  the  work.  Ingeneral, 
it  may  be  described  as  an  anti-German  book,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  the  author  considerB  to  be  the  impossibility  of  the  position 
tA  Germany  in  its  internal  and  external  pohciesL  He  says  that  the 
present  war  is  a  fight  to  the  death  between  warlike  doctrines  and  the 
philosophy  of  law,  and  that  war  brings  us  toward  barbarism,  the  an- 
cestral state.  He  criticises  the  German  doctrine  that  war  is  the  ciwyntial 
form  of  the  state,  and  considerB  that  the  great  error  of  Germany  consists 
in  its  believing  that  moral  principles  and  the  respect  for  treaties  are 
worth  nothing  if  they  retard  military  operatiotts.  The  destruction  of 
monuments,  buildings,  and  paintings  is  of  no  importance  if  that  destruc- 
tion assists  Germany  in  being  victorious. 

The  author  takes  occasion  to  praise  Kngland,  France,  and  Italy,  the 
principles  they  have  stood  for,  and  their  gifts  to  the  world.  He  bdieves 
that  all  Germany  has  given  us  and  all  she  desires  to  give  us  is  m»chan- 
dise  and  industrial  products,  and  that  German  culture  consists  in  seek- 
ing markets  for  German  products  and  colonies  for  the  German  people. 
The  victory  of  the  Allies  would  perpetuate  the  influence  of  each  Ally, 
while  a  German  victory  would  mean  a  Germanised  Europe. 

The  author  wishes  Germany  to  live,  but  to  live  for  liberty  and  democ- 
racy. He  considers  that  a  military  Germany  is  a  danger  for  humanity, 
and  that  a  pacificist  Germany  is  a  guaranty  of  progress.  He  concludes 
that  the  future  work  of  civilization  is  to  *'  de-Pnissianiie"  Germany. 

Criticism  is,  also,  made  of  Ex-President  Roosevelt,  whom  the  author 
refers  to  as  the  American  Kaiser,  and  of  what  he  considers  to  be  his 
military  and  warlike  policies. 
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The  book  is  principally  interesting  in  showing  the  attitude  of  the 
Latin  American  legal  mind  toward  the  present  war  and  in  disclosing  its 
sympathy  for  the  Allies.  It  is  written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  is 
well  worth  reading. 

Walter  Scott  Penpield. 


Economic  Aspects  of  the  War.    By  Edwin  J.  Clapp.    New  Haven:  The 
Yale  University  Press,  1915.   pp.  340.   $1.50  net  post  paid. 

The  scope  of  Professor  Clapp's  book  is  far  narrower  than  its  title 
suggests.  What  Professor  Clapp  sets  out  to  do  is  to  treat,  not  as  a  law- 
yer but  as  an  economist,  the  consequences  of  the  progressive  invasions 
of  traditional  neutral  rights  in  the  course  of  the  European  war.  These 
invasions  are  matter  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  author's  account  of 
them  serves  chiefly  to  focus  attention  by  assembling  them  in  all  their 
multiplicity.  Both  parties  to  the  war  have  participated  in  the  unlaw- 
ful work.  The  sowing  of  mines  on  the  open  sea,  the  war  zone  declara- 
tion and  the  ruthless  employment  of  submarines  constitute  the  chief 
encroachment  by  the  Central  Powers  upon  neutral  rights  on  the  high 
seas.  The  aicroachments  of  the  Allies  make  a  longer  list,  naturally, 
in  view  of  their  superior  ability  of  sea  power  to  interfere  with  com- 
merce. The  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  list  of  absolute  contraband, 
to  include  such  articles  of  general  industrial  use  as  copper  and  rubber, 
the  practical  elimination  of  the  distinction  between  civil  and  military 
use  in  the  case  of  food  supplies,  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  embargoes 
against  Germany  upon  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  the  irregular  blockade 
of  Germany  under  the  various  Orders  in  Council,  make  up  an  imposing 
array  of  grievances. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Professor  Clapp's  indictment  without  gain- 
ing the  impression  that  international  law  has  been  worked  to  the  whim 
of  the  belligerent  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  neutral.  It  must,  however, 
be  said  that  one  hesitates  to  accept  Professor  Clapp's  case  against  the 
belligerents  at  par  value.  International  law  is  a  developing  body  of 
principles,  and  it  would  be  unprecedented  if  no  change  in  it  occurred  in 
the  course  of  a  great  war  involving  the  chief  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  progressive  development,  as  well  as  reaction 
toward  barbarism  and  lawlessness.  To  determine  whether  a  particular 
change,  as,  for  example,  the  extension  of  the  contraband  list,  is  in  the 
line  of  progress  or  is  fundamentally  reactionary,  requires  the  resources 
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of  the  best  trained  international  lawyer.    The  conclusions  of  evetk  so 
wdl  informed  a  layman  as  Professor  Clapp  must  be  treated  as  tentative. 

There  b  no  reason  for  a  similar  qualification  of  Professor  Qapp's 
conclusions  as  to  the  economic  effects  of  belligi^ient  restrictions  upon 
trade.  The  British  policy  with  respect  to  cotton  did  unquestionably 
inflict  serious  kws  upon  American  producers  <^  this  sti4)le.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  annihilation  of  American  trade  in  co|^)er  with  the 
Central  Powers.  The  arbitrary  character  ot  British  policy,  in  the 
matter  of  shipments  oflScially  regarded  as  lawful  in  the  eariy  nxmUis 
of  the  war,  entailed  serious  losses,  through  delay  and  indefinable,  non- 
insurable  risks.  The  holding  up  in  neutral  ports  ot  German  erporta  lo 
the  United  States  inflicted  serious  losses  upon  our  importos.  And  m 
many  cases  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  d^aid  these  interfereDees 
with  trade  on  the  ground  of  military  necessity. 

Professor  Clapp  rejects  utteriy  the  doctrine  that  the  war  can  be  won 
through  "  economic  pressure."  Germany  cannot  be  starved.  She  will 
not  be  crippled  through  lack  of  copper  and  cotton  for  munitions.  So 
provident  a  military  organization  as  that  of  Germany  has  IcHig  sinee 
assured  itself  of  sufficient  provision  of  these  staples;  and  besides,  Gei> 
man  science  is  quite  capable  of  providing  satisfactory  substitutes.  This 
estimate  of  the  situation,  which  was  violently  disputed  at  the  time 
when  Professor  Clapp's  book  first  appeared,  would  probably  now  be 
accepted  by  most  careful  students  of  the  economics  of  the  war.  As  an 
immediately  effective  military  measure,  economic  pressure  is  a  failure. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  entirely  rat]<Mial 
for  the  Allies  to  continue  their  restrictions  upon  trade  with  Ger- 
many and  even  make  them  more  stringent.  It  is  good  military 
policy  to  seize  everything  possible,  material  or  immaterial,  that  is  of 
ultimate  advantage  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  have  a  broad  basis  for 
peace  n^otiations.  The  right  to  convey  goods  over  the  seas  is  one 
that  the  Central  Powers  must  recover  through  the  peace  negotiations, 
at  a  price,  if  their  opponents  shall  have  succeeded  in  depriving  them  of 
it  utterly.  But  while  it  is  rational  for  the  Allies  to  proceed  ruthlessly 
to  their  goal  of  holding  the  seas,  it  may  not  be  rational  for  neutrals  to 
submit  to  a  policy  that  prejudices  their  interests  equally  with  those  of 
the  Central  Powers.  Professor  Clapp  would  have  the  neutrals  assume 
an  energetic  stand  in  the  matter,  and  if  diplomatic  representations  do 
not  suffice,  he  urges  an  embargo  upon  exports  essential  to  the  Allies. 

Alvin  S.  Johnson. 
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El  Pratoeolo  Venezolano-Frands  de  WIS.    Ezequiel  A.  Vivas.    Lit.  Y 
'np.    Del  Comercio;  Caracas.    1915.    pp.  743. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1903,  through  conventions  with  ten 
several  Powers  (there  being  also  a  convention  of  1902  with  France), 
all  claims  on  the  part  of  foreign  citizens  and  countries  against  Vene- 
zuela were  brought  to  a  determination.  The  awards  given  under  the 
several  conventions  have  since  been  paid.  After  the  termination  of 
the  work  of  the  several  commissions,  new  difficulties  arose  between 
France  and  Venezuela,  as  a  result  of  which  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  broken  off,  and  remained  in  this  condition 
until  the  signing  of  a  new  convention  between  the  countries  in  1913. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  history 
and  work  of  this  convention.  We  are  furnished  with  the  various  docu- 
ments relating  thereto,  and  an  account  of  the  debates  in  the  Venezuelan 
Qmgress,  as  well  as  numerous  commentaries  upon  the  resumption  of 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Incident  to  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations,  came  under  the 
new  treaty  arrangements  the  settlement  of  about  forty  claims,  involv- 
ing a  number  of  interesting  but  not  difficult  questions,  a  short  history 
of  each  of  which  is  given. 

Among  the  cases  determined,  we  find  one  rejected  for  cattle  taken 
by  the  national  forces,  but  not  proven  to  have  been  so  taken  before 
June  30,  1903,  the  date  to  which  former  protocols  ran;  a  claim  rejected 
for  damages  to  business  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  arbitrary  order 
of  a  civil  chief,  but  where  it  appeared  that  the  merchant  had  not  taken 
out  a  license  permitting  him  to  exercise  freely  his  business;  d  large 
number  of  claims  rejected  based  upon  damages  caused  by  revolutionary 
authorities  which  controlled  in  Ciudad  Bolivar  until  July,  1903,  it  being 
held  that  the  nation  was  not  responsible  for  damages  caused  by  rev- 
olutionary agents;  the  claim  of  a  Venezuelan  woman  who,  marrying  a 
Frenchman,  assumed  French  citizenship,  but  becoming  a  widow,  held 
to  have  reacquired  her  first  nationality,  so  that  she  had  no  right  to 
inesent  any  claim  against  the  Venezuelan  Government;  a  large  number 
of  claims  rejected  for  aid  given  revolutionaries  and  damages  suffered 
from  bombardments  and  pillages  incident  to  a  combat,  no  such  damages 
being  permitted  to  be  exacted  from  the  constitutional  government;  a 
claim  for  damages  rejected  on  the  part  of  widow  and  sons  who  were 
Venezuelans  by  birth,  although  she  had  acquired  French  citizenship  by 
marriage,  her  husband  having  died  before  the  signing  of  the  protocol; 
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daiins  rejected  became  daimaats  lost  their  poMiions  as  frnfa^peia  on 
account  of  acceptance  of  public  oflSoes,  and  baling  taken  anns  in  the 
dvil  wars;  a  claim  accepted  as  good  for  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Fomento  to  caned  a  mining  ooneeasioa  without  right;  a 
daim  rejected  because  the  claimant,  who  complained  of  being  uigustly 
imprisoned,  had  not  availed  himself  of  legal  remedies  agunst  the  per- 
sons  responsible  for  damages  inflicted  upon  him,  and  daim  for  damages 
sustained  for  expulsion  and  arbitrary  imprisonment. 

About  half  of  the  hook  is  devoted  to  cmgratiilatinns  and  eulogistie 
conmientaries  upon  the  success  attendant  on  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
tocol, matters  which,  however  pleasing  to  those  concerned,  cannot  be 
considered  as  possessing  much  historical  value.  The  various  protocob 
and  proceedingps  thereunder  determining  claims  against  Venesuda, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  called  into  existence,  b  contained 
in  this  volume.  Jackson  H.  Ralston. 

Oermany  of  Tthday.  By  Geoige  Stuart  Fullerton,  PhJ).,  LL.D., 
Professor  in  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Honorary  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Vienna.  First  American  exchange 
Professor  to  Austria.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Menill  Company. 
1915.  pp.  181.  $1.00. 

Professor  Fullerton's  stimulating  and  interesting  book  is  inscribed 
"to  those  who  desire  a  mutual  understanding  among  dviliaed  nations 
and  to  work  for  the  cause  of  international  conciliation."  His  purpose  as 
stated  in  his  preface  is  ''to  present  in  brief  outline  a  sketch  which  will 
give  a  just  conception  iA  the  political  and  social  constitution  kA  the  Ger- 
man nation  and  of  the  ^irit  with  which  it  is  penetrated." 

In  accomplishing  this  purpose  he  has  sought  in  the  first  [Jace  to  make 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  essential  political  and  social  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  German  Empire  and  the  German  states  with  special  chaptos 
dealing  with  "militarism"  and  "imperialism"  and  a  conduding  chapter 
of  reflections  and  prophecy. 

It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  little  disposition  to  quarrd  with  Pro- 
fessor Fullerton's  statement  of  facts.  His  facts  are  not  only  accurate 
in  themselves  but  they  are  in  general  well  chosen  and  stated  in  a  con- 
cise and  lucid  way,  except  that  perhaps  he  might  have  devoted  more 
attention  to  Prussia  and  less  to  Bavaria  from  which  latter  state,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  his  residence  in  Munich,  his  illustrations  are  fre- 
quently taken. 
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The  author  brings  out  very  strikingly  and  successfully  that  while 
the  Government  of  Germany  is  not  what  the  average  American  would 
consider  of  the  people  or  by  the  people,  it  is  ''most  emphatically  a 
government  for  the  people/'  (p.  36}  and  one  from  which  our  democracy 
has  a  veiy  great  deal  to  learn.  But  query  whether  or  not  when  this  is 
said  it  ought  not  to  be  also  added  that  the  same  thing  was  true,  in  greater 
or  lesser  d^ree,  of  the  Government  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Napoleon 
or  any  other  benevolent  or  "near"  benevolent  despot.  The  true  glory 
of  democracy  is  not  that  it  develops  material  well-being,  but  that  it 
develops  character;  not  that  it  makes  good  roads,  but  that  it  makes 
good  men.  But  Professor  Fullerton's  book  is  for  Americans  and  not 
for  Germans  and  perhaps  he  will  write  a  complimentary  book  on  Amer- 
ican institutions  for  Germans  which  will  cover  the  obverse  side  of  the 
diield. 

Particularly  valuable  is  the  excellent  description,  in  chapter  three, 
of  Germany's  chief  glory,  the  German  school  system.  In  the  course  of 
this  discussion  the  author  does  not  n^lect  fairly  to  raise  the  important 
question  which  obtrudes  itself  in  the  mind  of  an  American  familiar  with 
the  excellence  of  the  German  system  of  education,  namely,  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  scholar  "suffers  in  independence  of  character,  in 
capacity  for  taking  the  initiative,  in  efficiency?"  (p.  81).  One  could 
wish,  however,  that  this  question  had  been  answered  in  more  detail. 
Professor  Fullerton  concedes  that  the  "young  American  impresses  one 
as  being,  in  practical  matters,  at  least,  a  more  independent  man  than 
the  average  young  German"  but  he  leaves  open  the  question  "whether 
this  does  or  does  not  add  to  his  efficiency  as  a  member  of  the  state."  It 
is  submitted  that  after  all  it  is  not  so  important  whether  or  not  inde- 
pendence adds  to  the  student's  efficiency  "as  a  member  of  the  state," 
i.  e.f  as  a  member  of  a  great  machine,  as  whether  it  adds  to  his  efficiency 
as  a  member  of  the  human  family  with  an  immortal  soul.  This  latter 
question,  it  is  conceived,  is  not  satisfactorily  answered  merely  by  refer- 
ence either  to  Germany's  "extraordinary  development"  in  peace  or  to 
"  what  the  Germans  have  done  on  land  and  sea  since  August  1914." 

Professor  Fullerton  cheerfully  excuses  all  who  will  read  his  facts  from 
paying  any  attention  to  his  expressions  of  opinion,  but  anyone  who  has 
once  dipped  into  his  interesting  book  will  not  fail  to  read  the  last,  and 
in  many  ways  the  most  informing  chapter, — ^informing  because  it  gives 
persuasively  but  frankly  the  author's  point  of  view  in  the  light  of  which 
the  entire  book  must  be  read.    Herein  he  considers  the  doctrines  of  the 
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stattis  quo,  the  balance  of  power  and  the  question  of  "the  freedom  of  the 
seas."  His  attitude  may  be  fairly  gathered  from  the  following  detached 
excerpts:  ''He  who  has  been  well  off  or  is  well  off  is  no  friend  to  innova- 
tions" (p.  157).  "What  on  the  whole  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
icans towards  the  siatits  quo?  Did  we  accept  the  status  quo  when  we 
dispossessed  the  Indians?  Did  we  bow  down  before  the  principle  when 
we  published  our  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776?"  (p.  158).  "The 
rise  of  Germany  has  been  as  natural  and  as  inevitable  as  that  of  our  own 
country"  (p.  159).  "Such  a  development — ^it  is  a  development  wholly 
in  the  interests  of  civilization — has  unavoidably  disturbed  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe"  (p.  160). 

"The  status  quo  makes  for  peace,  but,  if  conditions  change  beyond  a 
certain  point,  the  peace  may  reveal  itself  as  a  frozen  immobility  which 
nations  with  life  in  them  will  reject  as  intolerable"  (pp.  161-162).  The 
author  then  discusses  the  growth  of  England's  colonial  empire  and  naval 
supremacy  by  conquest  and  forcible  annexation,  and  the  question  of  the 
"freedom  of  the  seas,"  reaching  the  conclusion  that  "so  long  as  the 
seas  are  under  the  dominant  control  of  any  one  nation"  the  other  strong 
nations  "must  feel  that  the  great  public  highways  of  the  world  may  at 
any  time  be  closed  to  them."  This,  he  says,  "by  weaker  nations,  will 
be  felt  to  be  intolerable,  and,  by  strong  nations,  will  not,  in  the  long 
run,  be  tolerated"  (pp.  169-70).  The  author  insists  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  "substituting  a  dominant  control  by  one  nation  for  that 
exercised  before  by  another.  It  is  a  question  of  genuine  international- 
ization" (p.  170).  Besides  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Professor  Fuller- 
ton  looks  forward  in  the  future,  perhaps  the  remote  future,  to  "a  new 
conception  of  colonies  in  general"  (p.  174). 

The  author  does  not  go  into  detail  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war  except 
to  reject  as  trivial  and  inadequate  those  ordinarily  suggested.  He 
evidently  regards  the  war  as  the  result  of  the  readjustment  of  national 
values  consequent  upon  the  tremendous  development  of  the  German 
nation  in  the  last  half  century;  such  a  readjustment  as  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  make  peaceably  but  which  in  any  event  must  be  made.  That 
Germany  "can  be  permanently  relegated  to  the  position  of  a  second 
class  Power,  under  the  dictation  of  some  other  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions," he  regards,  "as  wholly  inconceivable." 

"Something  else  will  have  to  be  done  with  Germany.  If  the  ancient 
privil^es  of  some  other  nation  stand  in  the  way  of  the  natural  and 
wholesome  growth  of  the  German  nation  such  ancient  privileges  will 
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have  to  be  curtailed  and  some  compromise  arrived  at"  (p.  177).  In 
other  words,  if  England  insists  on  retaining  her  naval  supremacy  and  her 
eoloniai  empire  as  they  exist  to-day,  she  must  fight  for  them.  While 
pointing  the  way  to  the  new  dispensation  the  author  evidently  thinks 
that  until  there  has  been  a  redress  of  grievances  the  law  of  the  jungle 
must  obtain  ''the  good  old  plan,  that  they  shall  keep  who  have  the 
power  and  they  shall  take  who  can";  and  although  the  author  appeals 
to  Germany  not  to  use  the  victory,  which  he  evidently  anticipates  for 
her,  either  in  the  present  war  or  later,  like  a  giant  but  to  use  it  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  the  reader  cannot  but  reflect  that  that  is  not  the 
way  that  victories  won  under  the  law  of  the  jungle  have  ordinarily  been 
used  in  the  past. 

Although  the  author  does  not  say  so,  the  reflection  naturally  suggests 
itself,  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  another  ''ancient  privilege"  which 
if  Germany  is  victorious  must  either  be  "curtailed  "  or  fought  for.  Let 
us  hope  that  before  the  day  comes  when  this  question  must  be  thrashed 
out,  some  such  cosmopolitan  basis  of  adjustment,  as  Professor  Fuller^ 
ton  hopes  for,  may  have  been  found,  for,  as  he  truly  says  in  concluding 
his  book,  "The  civilized  world  should  be  one  and  united.  It  is  now  not 
one  and  united.  In  bringing  about  the  union  of  the  future  upon  a 
reasonable  basis  the  lead  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  strong." 

Every  page  shows  Professor  FuUerton's  effort  to  be  scrupulously  fair 
and  he  has  done  a  real  service  at  a  time  like  the  present  in  drawing  a  con- 
cise and  illuminating  picture  of  German  institutions  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  generally  accepted  as  to  its  facts  both  by  those  who  admire 
and  those  who  distrust  them.  For  those  who  feel  the  need  of  an  anti- 
dote as  to  certain  matters  of  interpretation,  the  writer  ventures  to  rec- 
ommend Owen  Wister's  "The  Pentecost  of  Calamity." 

William  Cullen  Dennis. 

M  Derecho  Pvblico  Intemacional  y  La  Guerra,    By  Dr.  Fed.  Henriquez  y 
Carvajal.    1915.    pp.  40. 

Tliis  is  an  address  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  of  the  Dominican  RepubUc  before  the  Professional  Institute  of 
Santo  Domingo.  The  author  speaks  particularly  on  the  subjects  of 
blockade,  bombardment,  and  neutral  states.  He  discusses  England's 
action  not  only  in  blockading  German  ports,  but,  also,  her  domination 
to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Baltic,  the  declaration  of  a  maritime  zone 
of  war  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  submarine  warfare. 
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The  author  says  that  the  rights  and  guaranties  of  neutrals  have 
suffered  to.  such  an  extent  that  they  are  aknost  annulled.  Transatlantic 
ships,  messengers  of  peace  and  progress,  have  been  torpedoed,  without 
their  having  time  to  know  from  whence  death  came.  The  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  Germany  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  committed. 

The  booklet  is  written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  is  especially  in- 
teresting reading  on  account  of  its  showing  the  views  of  a  distinguished 
Dominican  jurist  on  some  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  present  war. 

Walter  Scott  Penfield. 

The  Prisoners  of  War  Information  Bureau  in  London.  By  Ronald  F. 
Roxburgh.  With  an  introduction  by  L.  Oppenheim.  London: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1915.    pp.  xv,  64.    90  cents  net. 

In  preparing  this  study  of  the  Prisoners  of  War  Information  Bureau, 
established  by  the  British  Government  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1906  and  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907 
concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land,  the  author  has  per- 
formed a  useful  service  to  those  who  are  interested  more  particularly 
in  the  humanitarian  side  of  war.  Sections  III  to  XI,  inclusive,  deal 
with  the  constitution  and  actual  work  of  the  bureau  in  performing  the 
various  duties  with  reference  to  prisoners  of  war  now  imposed  upon 
belligerents  by  international  convention.  Appended  to  these  sections 
are  reproductions  of  the  blank  cards  and  forms  used  by  the  bureau  in 
keeping  its  records  and  making  its  returns. 

Section  I  states  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  and  Geneva  Conventions, 
and  Section  II  contains  a  summary  of  the  former  barbarous  practices 
and  of  the  growth  of  the  present  humanitarian  practice  with  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
bureaux  of  information  concerning  prisoners  of  war  were  voluntarily 
established  by  belligerents  in  most  of  the  wars  since  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1864,  the  principal  exceptions  being  the  Boer  War  and  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

The  introduction  by  Professor  Oppenheim,  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, at  whose  suggestion  the  brochure  was  prepared,  calls  attention 
to  the  enlargement  in  the  present  war  of  the  class  of  persons  considered 
prisoners  of  war  to  include  enemy  civilians  in  the  territory  of  belligerents, 
which,  he  states,  is  an  entirely  novel  departure.  He  justifies  the  prac- 
tice of  interning  enemy  civilians  who  are  reservists  or  are  of  a  military 
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age,  on  the  ground  that  all  able-bodied  men  within  certain  ages  are  now 
potential  members  of  the  armed  forces,  and  a  belligerent  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  allow  such  enemies  to  withdraw  to  join  the  armed  forces.  If 
the  number  of  such  aliens  is  so  great  that  the  belligerent's  safety  is  en- 
dangered, he  may,  for  military  reasons,  be  compelled  to  intern  them. 
Professor  Oppenheim  holds  that ''  if  a  person  is  interned  at  all,  his  treat- 
ment as  a  prisoner  of  war  is  the  mildest  treatment  possible,"  and  he 
attaches  a  memorandum  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  American  Ambas- 
sador, outlining  in  detail  the  treatment  of  interned  civilians  and  prisoners 
of  war  in  Great  Britain. 

In  concluding  his  work,  Mr.  Roxburgh  states  that  'Mt  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  if  the  humane  endeavors  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  better  known  to  the  world  and  to  the  people  of  Germany, 
they  would  out  of  gratitude  urge  their  own  Government  to  take  more 
pains  to  see  that  inquiries  from  Ehigland  were  answered,  and  to  send 
complete,  r^ular,  and  accurate  lists  of  British  and  Belgian  prisoners 
of  war  in  Germany,  and  of  soldiers  buried  by  the  German  armies." 
Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  interned  British  subjects  in  Germany  are  referred  to  the  reports 
ot  the  American  officials  communicated  to  the  British  Government  and 
laid  before  Parliament,  listed  in  the  ''Public  Documents  relating  to 
International  Law,"  in  this  Journal  for  July  and  October,  1915. 

Geo.  a.  Finch. 

NaHonalism  and  War  in  the  Near  East.  ''  By  a  Diplomatist."  Edited  by 
Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith.  (Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Division  of  £!co- 
nomics  and  History,  John  Bates  Clark,  Director.)  Oxford:  Claren- 
don Press.  1915.    pp.  xxvi,  428+6.    $4.15  net. 

Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  in  his  editorial  preface  to  this  most  in- 
teresting book  well  says: 

This  IS  an  origiiial,  thoughtful,  and  a  thought-provoking  book .  It  invites  to  inquir>' 
and  reflection.  *  *  *  The  real  student  will  be  thankful  for  the  lead  he  gets,  but 
he  will  examine  and  re-examine  the  statements  of  facts  and  arguments  submitted 
for  hk  ooDflideration.  The  book  will  thus  prove  its  value,  and  it  may  be  recommended 
to  those  who  wish  to  learn,  few  perhaps  rather  than  many,  with  the  counsel  k)ng 
■nee  given:  "Try  all  things.    Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.'' 

This  word  of  appreciation  constitutes  a  discriminating  criticism  of 
a  general  character  which  may  properly  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  review  of 
the  book  in  question. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  this  book  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war  at  the  request  of  the  Divbion  of  Economics  and  History 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  in  pursuance  of  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  Conference  of  foreign  representatives 
held  at  Berne  in  1911  under  the  auspices  of  the  Elndowment.  This  rec- 
ommendation called  for  research  on  the  topic  "Historical  presentation 
of  the  causes  of  war  in  modem  times,  tracing  especially  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  striving  for  political  power,  by  the  growth  of  the  nar 
tional  idea,  by  the  political  aspirations  of  races  and  by  economic  in- 
terests." No  more  vitally  interesting  field  of  research  could  have  been 
chosen  than  that  of  the  Near  East  where  the  question  of  nationalism  has 
been  so  prominently  and  vigorously  to  the  foreground  in  recent  years. 

The  person  chosen  for  this  great  task,  judging  by  intrinsic  evidence, 
was  evidently  well  qualified  by  reason  of  his  intellectual  capacity  as 
well  as  by  reajson  of  his  training  as  a  journalist  and  diplomatist.  His 
very  anonymity  lends  interest  to  his  book.  In  fact  it  leads  one  to  ask 
whether  the  cause  of  truth  would  not  be  better  served  if  we  could  con- 
centrate our  interest  on  ideas  rather  than  on  the  character  and  prestige 
of  the  one  who  speaks. 

Whether  one  assents  or  not,  the  ideas  presented  in  this  volume  are 
extraordinarily  interesting.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  author  would 
seem  to  be  laboring  under  something  of  a  disadvantage  in  endeavoring 
for  the  first  time  perhaps  in  his  experience  to  find  the  philosophical  ex- 
planation for  political  phenomena  which  he  has  previously  considered 
rather  from  the  journalistic  and  diplomatic  points  of  view.  In  this 
respect  he  is  not  always  convincing.  He  frequently  interjects  theories 
concerning  the  militaristic  causes  of  war,  the  ^'democratization  of  diplo- 
macy "and  other  matters,  in  an  incomplete  manner  that  cannot  convince. 
His  conclusions  frequently  seem  tentative  rather  than  final.  In  some 
places  his  inferences  are  obviously  without  justification.  For  example, 
he  attributes  to  President  Wilson  the  deliberate  intention  to  restore 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Aegean  by  recommending  the  sale  of  two 
battleships  to  Greece  by  the  United  States  Government!  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Turkish  Government  did  not  also  interpret  this  action 

of  the  United  States  as  does  the  author: 

« 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  President,  both  in  its  inspiration  and  method, 
should  cause  some  searchings  of  heart  to  those  who  reflect  what  might  have  been  the 
history  of  the  Balkan  Wars  had  the  democracies  of  Western  Europe  been  represenled 
by  such  elevated  inspiration  and  by  such  effective  intervention  (p.  291). 
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Th^re  are  many  statements  which  challenge  acceptance,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  assertion  that  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  was  not  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  aggression  of  Bulgaria  against  Greece  and 
Serbia  in  1911  known  as  the  War  of  Partition.  As  keen  and  competent 
an  observer  as  President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  former  Minister  to 
Greece,  reaches  quite  the  opposite  conclusion  in  his  book  entitled,  ''The 
Balkan  Wars." 

In  spite  of  these  apparent  vagaries  of  judgment,  the  book  is  so  full  of 
absorbingly  interesting  events,  striking  comments,  and  searching  in- 
quiries, that  it  fully  merits  the  characterization  of  Lord  Courtney  as 
''original,  thoughtful,  and  thought-provoking."  An  example  of  the 
thought-provoking  nature  of  the  book  is  the  author's  unique  theory 
that  the  Turks  have  been  cursed  by  Byzantism:  that  ''the  decadence 
of  the  Turk  dates  from  the  day  Constantinople  was  taken  and  not 
destroyed." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  author's  method  of  treating  his  subject 
as  indicated  by  the  Table  of  Contents.  The  introduction.  Chapter  I, 
treats  most  suggestively  and  even  epigrammatically  of  the  subjects  of 
Nationality  and  Civilization  in  the  Near  East.  Chapter  II  deals  enter- 
tainingly with  the  eternal  Eastern  Question  under  the  headings  of  Byzan- 
tism, Hellenism,  Panslavism  and  Philhellenism.  Chapter  III  presents  a 
most  concise  and  satisfactory  r^sum4  of  the  tangled  Macedonian  Ques- 
tion. Chapter  IV  takes  up  quite  fully  the  genesis  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Ottoman  Revolution  of  1908.  Chapters  V,  VI,  and  VII  set  forth 
most  clearly  the  military  and  diplomatic  events  relating  to  the  War  of 
Coalition  in  1912,  and  the  resulting  War  of  Partition,  which  wrought 
such  terrible  havoc  eventually  for  the  whole  of  Europe  as  well  aa  for 
the  Balkan  States  themselves.  Chapter  VIII  sums  up  in  a  judicious, 
wise  way,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  "present"  conditions  in  the 
Balkans,  that  is  to  say,  those  just  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war  in  1914.  These  he  considers  under  the  several  heads  of  "economic," 
"political,"  and  "moral"  results  of  the  Balkan  Wars,  showing  the  re- 
spective profits  and  losses,  the  menacing  political  effects  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  the  Near  East,  and  the  attendant  demoralization  the  author 
believed  to  have  taken  place. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  scope  of  this  review  to  do  justice  to  the 
various  conclusions  reached  by  the  writer.  It  may  be  that  the  chief  value 
of  his  work  lies  rather  in  the  facts  he  presents  and  the  momentous  ques- 
tions be  raises.    One  large  conclusion,  however,  which  deserves  special 
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mention,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  peace  of  Europe  depends  largely  on  a 
frank  recognition  of  the  rights  of  nationalities:  that  the  fictitious  prin- 
ciple of  the  balance  of  power  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  In  read- 
ing thb  intensive  study  of  a  specific  field,  one  is  impressed  by  the  tremen- 
dous vitality,  the  dynamic  force  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  and  of  the 
corresponding  folly  of  a  policy  which  ignores  this  dynamic  force.  One 
would  like  to  quote  freely  some  of  the  striking  observations  of  the 
author  on  this  great  subject.    The  following  will  have  to  su£Bce: 

If,  as  must  be  admitted,  a  war  may  be  a  phase  of  progress  towards  the  emefgeooe 
of  a  nationality  or  the  emancipation  of  a  democracy,  then,  to  go  a  step  further  back, 
a  war  which  submerges  a  nationality  and  suppresses  popular  rights  may  serve  a  social 
purpose  under  certain  conditions.  This  is  a  hard  saying,  but  if  nations  that  have 
sinned  are  to  be  saved,  they  perhaps  can  only  be  saved  as  by  fire.  It  does  not  follow 
that  oppression  is  not  an  offence  or  that  arbitrary  alien  rule  is  not  an  anomaly  for 
which  the  penalty  will  be  paid  by  the  party  responsible.  The  partition  of  Poland 
was  a  crime  for  which  the  penalty  has  been  paid  and  is  being  paid  both  by  the  ac- 
complices, at  the  price  of  a  century  of  antagonisms  and  armaments,  and  by  the  civili- 
zation which  permitted  it,  in  the  loss  of  the  Polish  national  contribution  to  the  arts. 
But  the  Poland  that  succumbed  as  an  aristocracy  has  been  helped  by  its  submei^ 
gence  to  become,  as  it  is  now  becoming,  a  democracy.  A  people  must  be  a  democracy 
before  it  can  be  a  nation;  though  it  can,  as  Bulgaria  has  done,  combine  in  one  effort 
the  achievement  of  both  grades"  (p.  19). 

A  European  war  is  either  a  crime  against  civilization -or  a  crusade  on  behalf  of  it; 
for  we  have  become  men,  and  should  have  put  away  such  childish  things  as  trial  by 
battle.  But  there  are  young  European  communities  who  have  still  to  fight  their  war 
of  independence  for  liberty,  adolescent  communities  that  have  still  before  them  their 
civil  war  for  equality,  and  adult  communities  that  will  have  to  face  their  social  war 
for  fraternity.  Some  European  peoples  are  not  yet  democracies:  others  are  yet  not 
nations:  none  are  yet  Christian  communities.  War  may  be  necessary  to  convert  a 
democracy  into  a  nation ;  it  may  be  noble  when  it  is  to  raise  a  people  to  a  democracy; 
'  and  there  are  still  Crusades  for  a  Peter  Hermit  to  preach  and  Holy  Wars  for  a  Bunyan 
to  prophesy  (p.  4). 

In  conclusion,  it  is  gratifying  in  a  book-review  in  a  scientific  journal 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  international  law  to  express  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  in 
seeking  to  encourage  a  thorough,  scientific  study  of  the  causes  of  war, 
and  an  accurate  understanding  of  international  relations.  The  cause 
of  world-peace  has  perhaps  been  discredited  at  times  by  its  most  ardent 
advocates  through  a  lack  of  scientific  spirit  and  an  excess  of  the  zeal  of  a 
reformer.  International  law  likewise  has  probably  suffered  considerably 
through  the  attempts  of  publicists  to  present  law  as  they  think  it  ought 
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to  be  rather  than  to  state  it  as  it  is:  to  preach  theories  and  abstractions 
having  slight  practical  relation  to  the  facts  of  international  existence. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  will  be  prepared  to  lend  its  great  influence  still  further  in 
support  of  a  profound,  dispassionate,  scholarly  investigation  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  many  tremendous  problems  affecting  international  relations 
and  the  law  which  must  govern  these  relations.  This  volume  on  Na- 
tionalism and  War  in  the  Near  East  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
subject. 

Phiup  Marshall  Brown. 

O  BrasU  e  seus  principioa  de  neutralidade  (Brazil  and  her  Principles  of 
Neutrality).  By  Helio  Lobo.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Imprensa  nacional. 
1914.    pp.  140. 

The  excellent  organization  and  permanent  character  of  the  Brazilian 
diplomatic  service  have  not  merely  borne  fruit  in  that  great  republic's 
various  diplomatic  triumphs,  many  of  which  have  marked  signal  ad- 
vances in  the  application  of  international  law  and  the  judicial  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes,  but  have  also  furnished  the  literature 
of  modem  international  law  with  several  pertinently  interesting  mono- 
graphs, whose  carefully  analytic  preparation  renders  them  not  merely 
useful  as  indicating  the  viewpoint  of  the  largest  in  area  of  the  American 
republics  on  many  international  law  questions,  but  also  valuable  as 
compilations  from  state  papers  and  diplomatic  correspondence  along 
varied  lines.  Helio  Lobo  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  young  Brazilian 
diplomatic  authors.  In  his  previous  work,  0  Tribunal  A  rbitral  Brasiliero- 
Boliviano  (The  Brazilian-Bolivian  Arbitration  Tribunal)  published 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1910,  he  outlined  the  peaceful  settlement  and 
negotiation  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  modem  bound- 
ary disputes  which  has  been  settled  by  arbitration,  and  in  his  0  Brasil  e 
9eu8  principios  de  neutralidade  (Brazil  and  her  principles  of  neutrality) 
he  illustrates  other  instances  of  the  settlement  of  irritating  international 
incidents  by  arbitral  discussion. 

He  endeavors  to  prove  his  thesis  as  set  forth  in  the  preface, — that 
Brazil's  constant  and  very  strict  compliance  with  the  principles  of 
neutrality,  which,  whether  active  or  passive,  are  govemed  by  certain 
rules  and  methods  of  procedure,  and  which  have  always  been  main- 
tained whenever  occasion  arose,  by  citations  from  official  documents 
and  concise  explanations  of  the  eleven  different  instances  when  the 
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American  Republic  with  the  most  frontiers,  both  terrestrial  and  mari- 
time, has  been  obliged  to  issue  neutrality  proclamations  or  declarations. 
Chapters  IV  and  V  are  of  particular  interest  to  United  States  readers, 
.as  they  give  us  the  Brazilian  viewpoint  of  the  cases  of  the  Sumter, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida  in  our  own  war  between  the  States. 

Chapter  VII  illustrates  an  interesting  phase  of  inter-American  di- 
plomacy of  the  eighteen-sixties,  while  Chapter  VIII,  dealing  with  the 
cases  of  the  capture  and  conveyance  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  14, 
1870,  of  the  German  merchantmen  Lucie  and  Concordia  by  the  French 
man-of-war  Hamelin,  reads  singularly  like  some  of  the  discussions 
evoked  by  the  present  war  in  Europe.  The  above  vessels  are  con- 
veniently referred  to  as  ''German"  although  the  ''  Minister  of  Prussia 
and  the  North  German  Confederation"  conducted  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  their  behalf,  as  the  German  Eminre 
had  not  yet  then  been  founded.  The  HamMn  left  her  two  merchant 
prizes  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  sailed  therefrom  on  September  23d,  with- 
out even  leaving  on  board  them  a  crew  sufficient  to  prepare  them  to 
go  to  sea  after  their  cargo  had  been  discharged.  Their  cargo  consisted 
of  neutral  merchandise  destined  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  short,  not 
merely  were  the  prizes  totally  abandoned,  but  the  inherent  obligations 
of  the  captor  were  neglected.  On  October  13th  the  French  cruiser  Bruix, 
acting  under  official  instructions,  came  to  Rio,  placed  a  crew  on  the 
prizes  and  took  them  back  to  France,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
Brazilian  Government.  After  the  war,  in  1872,  the  French  Government 
acknowledged  the  mistake  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Hamdin 
in  abandoning  the  prizes  in  Rio  harbor,  satisfaction  being  thereby 
given  to  the  Brazilian  Government. 

The  lack  of  an  index  slightly  impairs  the  usefulness  of  this  otherwise 
interesting  and  valuable  treatise,  which  the  author's  wide  knowledge 
of  his  country's  diplomatic  relations  has  rendered  a  timely  contribution 
to  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  modem  interenational  law. 

Charles  Lton  Chandlbb. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NA- 
TIONS ADOPTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW  ^ 

With  this  meeting  we  finish  the  first  decade  of  this  Society.  How 
g;reat  is  the  change  of  conditions  in  the  field  of  international  law  during 
that  period.  Ten  years  ago  all  the  governments  of  the  world  professed 
unqualified  respect  and  obedience -to  the  law  of  nations,  and  a  very  small 
number  of  persons  not  directly  connected  with  government  knew  or 
cared  anything  about  it.  In  this  country  at  least  international  law  was 
r^arded  as  a  rather  antiquated  branch  of  useless  learning,  diplomacy  as 
a  foolish  mystery,  and  the  foreign  service  as  a  superfluous  expense.  Now 
that  governments  have  violated  and  flouted  the  law  in  many  ways  and 
with  appalling  consequences,  the  people  of  this  country  at  least  have 
begun  to  realize  that  observance  of  the  law  has  a  real  and  practical  rela- 
tion to  the  peace  and  honor  of  their  own  country  and  their  own  pros- 
perity. They  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  to  discuss 
it  in  the  newspapers,  to  inquire  how  observance  of  the  law  may  be 
enforced.  There  appears  a  dawning  consciousness  that  a  democracy 
which  undertakes  to  control  its  own  foreign  relations  ought  to  know 
something  about  the  subject.  If  we  had  not  established  this  Society  ten 
years  ago  to  study  and  discuss  and  spread  a  knowledge  of  international 
law  it  would  surely  be  demanded  now,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  our 
annual  public  discussions  and  the  publication  of  the  admirable  Journal 
which  we  have  always  maintained,  with  its  definite  and  certain  informa- 
tion upon  international  events,  its  interesting  and  well  informed  dis- 
cussion of  international  topics,  and  its  supplements,  with  their  wealth  of 
authentic  copies  of  international  documents,  have  contributed  materially 
towards  fitting  the  people  of  our  country  to  deal  with  the  international 
situations  which  are  before  them. 

Following  our  example,  all  the  American  countries  have  established 

*  Opening  address  by  Elihu  Root,  as  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law,  at  its  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  in  Washington,  April  27,  1916. 
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similar  societies,  so  that  there  are  now  twenty-one  such  societies  on  the 
American  continents.  In  most  cases  these  societies  have  been  organized 
with  the  direct  approval  and  sympathy  of  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try and  they  include  in  their  numbers  a  large  part  of  the  most  eminent 
leaders  of  opinion  in  all  the  American  states.  Still  another  institution 
has  been  created  in  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  com- 
posed of  delegates  selected,  to  a  Umited  number,  by  each  of  these  na- 
tional societies.  This  institution  has  been  established  not  as  a  competi- 
tor of  the  Instihd  de  Droit  International^  which  selects  its  members  from 
among  all  the  civiUzed  countries,  and  not  with  the  idea  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  American  internatioual  law  to  be  distinguished  from 
general  international  law,  but  with  the  idea  that  there  may  be  special 
American  views  upon  international  questions;  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  American  republics  may  make  it  desirable  for  them  to  insist  upon 
and  press  forward  the  development  of  particular  principles  in  the  law; 
that  there  are  varieties  of  opinion  upon  such  subjects  which  it  may  be 
useful  to  subject  to  common  discussion  and  comparison  of  views;  that 
the  promotion  of  the  habit  of  thinking  broadly  and  internationally  and 
not  narrowly  or  locally,  and  a  knowledge  in  each  country  of  the  points  of 
view  and  habits  of  thought  of  each  other  country,  will  make  all  the 
American  states  more  useful  members  of  the  family  of  nations,  more 
considerate,  more  tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion,  and  more  conscious 
of  the  international  duties  which  are  correlative  to  international  rights. 
The  American  Institute  of  International  Law  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Washington  in  December  last,  and,  after  a  discussion  in  which  represen- 
tatives from  all  parts  of  the  new  world  engaged,  it  adopted  as  its  point 
of  departure  for  future  discussions  a  declaration  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  nations  which  I  commend  especially  to  your  attention.  The  declara- 
tion was  in  these  words: 

DECLARATION   OF  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve 
its  existence;  but  this  right  neither  implies  the  right  nor  justifies  the  act 
of  the  state  to  protect  itself  or  to  conserve  its  existence  by  the  commis- 
sion of  imlawful  acts  against  innocent  and  unoffending  states. 

II.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  independence  in  the  sense  that,  it 
has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is  free  to  develop  itself  with- 
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out  interference  or  control  from  other  states,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it 
does  not  interfere  with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  states. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of  every  other 
nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and  all  nations  have  the  right 
to  claim  and,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  ''to  assume,  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  en- 
title them." 

IV.  EJvery  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined  boimdaries 
and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  territory,  and  all  persons 
whether  native  or  foreign  found  therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations  is  entitled  to 
have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all  other  nations,  for  right 
and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the  right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  national  and 
international:  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  and 
applicable  as  such  to  the  decision  of  all  questions  involving  its  principles; 
international  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and 
applicable  as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  members  of 
the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

You  will  observe  that  this  declaration  states  in  the  main  familiar 
principles.  We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  such  statements  in  the 
text-books.  Indeed  the  official  reporter  of  the  Institute,  in  his  com- 
mentary upon  the  declaration,  undertakes  to  show  and  does  show  that 
every  statement,  far  from  being  novel,  is  based  upon  the  decisions  of 
American  courts  and  the  authority  of  American  publicists.  Yet  the 
declaration  was  not  superfluous  or  unimportant.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  occasional  decisions  of  a  national  court  or  the  opinions 
of  individual  students,  and  a  imanimous  agreement  of  representatives  of 
all  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  upon  a  statement  in 
definite  terms  of  fundamental  principles  of  international  right.  A  still 
more  important  reason  for  such  a  declaration  Ues  in  the  fact  that  the 
fundamental  principles  declared,  now  stand  denied  or  repudiated  by  the 
conduct  of  nations  in  the  great  war  that  rages  in  the  old  world. 

This  instrument  asserts  the  right  of  every  nation  to  continued  exist- 
ence, to  independence,  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  own  territory, 
and  to  equality  with  every  other  nation;  and  it  denies  the  right  of  any 
nation  to  commit  for  its  own  protection  or  preservation,  unlawful  acts 
toward  innocent  and  unofifending  states.  These  are  the  fundamentals 
of  international  right.     They  involve  the  existence  of  a  democratic 
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community  of  nations  in  which  each  individual  nation  has  the  same 
rights  and  full  liberty  for  their  enjoyment,  limited  and  limited  only,  by 
the  equal  rights  of  every  other  member  of  the  community.  The  body  of 
rules  of  action  which  long  experience  and  general  consent  have  worked 
out  for  the  assertion  and  preservation  of  these  rights  and  the  application 
of  the  universal  limitation  upon  them  in  the  practical  relations  between 
nations  constitutes  international  law.  This  scheme  of  organization  of 
the  civiUzed  inhabitants  of  the  earth  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
conditions  of  tribal  hostility  which  prevailed  during  all  the  early  part  of 
human  history  and  in  which  each  separate  tribe  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  as  best  it  could  by  force  of  arms  in  a  normal  rela- 
tion of  hostihty  to  all  other  tribes,  and  it  is  equally  distinguished  from 
the  condition  of  subordination  and  suzerainty  in  which  a  single  nation, 
acquiring  a  preponderance  of  power,  reduces  other  nations  to  submission 
and  imposes  upon  them  friendly  relations  with  each  other  as  equal  vas- 
sals of  the  superior  state.  A  familiar  example  of  the  one  extreme  is  to  be 
found  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  other  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  upon  a  smaller  scale  and  for  a  brief  period  in  the  control 
of  Napoleon  over  a  large  part  of  continental  Europe.  One  condition 
affords  independence  to  strong,  civil  societies  at  the  expense  of  progress 
in  civilization.  The  other  condition  fosters  the  arts  of  peace  at  the  cost 
of  Uberty.  The  democratic  organization  of  a  community  of  nations,  on  a 
basis  of  acknowledged  right,  declared  and  protected  by  law,  seeks  to 
avoid  both  of  these  extremes,  and  the  vast  progress  of  civilization  since 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  with  the  general  advance  of  mankind  in  com- 
fort, intelUgence,  individual  freedom  and  opportunity,  testify  to  the 
superior  merit  of  the  arrangement.  Yet  just  as  ordinary  democracies 
composed  of  natural  persons  tend,  unless  continually  restrained,  to 
lapse  into  anarchy,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  seek  security  under  autocracy, 
on  the  other,  this  community  of  nations  has  hitherto  been  in  a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  always  in  danger  of  being  overturned  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  The  age-long  struggle  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  often  misguided,  as  we  can  see  in  looking  back,  often 
controlled  by  selfish  purposes,  often  violating  the  very  rights  it  professed 
to  preserve,  has  nevertheless  been  a  constant  effort  to  counteract  these 
tendencies. 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  undisputed  facts  which  show  the  origin 
and  conduct  of  the  present  war  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  entire 
basis  of  the  community  organization  of  nations  upon  which  rests  the 
structure  of  international  law  is  put  at  issue  in  the  struggle.  The  prin- 
ciples of  action  upon  which  the  war  was  begun  involve  a  repudiation  of 
every  element  of  fundamental  right  upon  which  the  law  of  nations  rests. 
The  right  of  every  nation  to  continued  existence,  to  independence,  to 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  own  territory,  and  equality  with  other 
nations,  is  denied.  The  right  of  any  strong  nation  to  destroy  all  those 
allied  rights  of  other  nations  in  pursuit  of  what  it  deems  to  be  useful 
for  its  own  protection  or  preservation  is  asserted.  Under  this  view  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  fundamental  rights  would  become  mere 
privilege  to  be  enjoyed  upon  sufferance  according  to  the  views  of  ex- 
pedience held  by  the  most  powerful.  If  this  view  prevails  the  whole 
structure  of  modem  international  law  wiU  be  without  foundation;  and 
the  discussion  of  its  rules  with  the  nations  who  maintain  this  view  must 
now  be  not  a  real  appeal  to  any  law,  but  merely  a  balancing  of  possible 
injuries  and  benefits.  So  long  as  these  fundamental  questions  are  un- 
settled all  discussion  of  international  law  must  be  hypothetical,  as  if 
architects  were  to  discuss  the  elevation  of  a  building  while  the  ground 
plan  remains  undetermined.  These  propositions  are  the  postulates  of 
all  reasoning  regarding  the  rules  of  international  law.  All  discussion  of 
international  right  is  based  upon  them,  assumes  assent  to  them.  To  dis- 
cuss international  law  with  a  nation  which  denies  these  postulates  can 
be  nothing  but  an  unreal  and  futile  appearance  of  discussing  the  law. 
When  your  major  premise  is  disputed  you  must  estabUsh  that  before  you 
can  go  on  with  your  argument.  There  is  only  one  real  question  of 
international  law  to-day,  and  that  is,  whether  these  postulates  of  the  law 
are  to  stand  or  not.  As  between  nations  which  agree  that  they  should 
stand  there  may  be  discussion  as  to  international  rules  based  upon  that 
h3rpothe8is,  but  as  between  nations  which  assert  and  nations  which 
repudiate  these  fundamentals  of  the  law  there  can  be  no  real  discussion 
except  of  expediency.  The  declaration  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law  arra3rs  the  members  of  all  these  American  countries 
upon  one  side  of  this  vital  question  of  principle  which  is  being  fought  out 
in  the  great  war.    Their  act  is  altogether  impersonal.    It  takes  no  ac- 
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count  of  responsibility  or  blame  or  racial  feelings  or  friendships  or  en- 
mities, and  it  is  unmistakable.  The  representatives  of  all  the  American 
countries  affirm  the  old  basis  of  international  right  upon  which  depends 
the  life,  the  independence  and  the  legal  equality  of  all  small  nations  and 
the  laws  which  protect  them  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  strong. 

It  will  be  useful  to  remember,  however,  that  to  be  eflfective  such  dec- 
larations must  be  accompanied  by  conformity  in  the  conduct  of  the 
nations  adhering  to  the  principles  declared.  There  are  some  rules  of 
national  conduct  which  flow  directly  from  the  principles  of  national 
independence  and  equality  but  which  do  not  always  coincide  with  the 
impulses  of  sentiment  or  with  the  apparent  requirements  of  immediate 
interest. 

On  the  one  hand,  these  principles  require  that  nations  shall  refrain 
from  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  many  persons,  in  the  United  States  for  example, 
strongly  disapprove  things  that  are  done  in  other  countries  within  the 
jurisdiction  and  affecting  the  citizens  of  those  other  countries  and  not 
affecting  any  coimtry's  international  rights.  Such  acts  may  run  counter 
to  our  ideas  of  liberty,  of  morality,  of  humanity,  of  fair  business  conduct. 
The  strongest  sentiments  and  interests  may  urge  interference  to  prevent 
conduct  which  shocks  or  offends  us,  yet,  faiUng  some  special  and  excep- 
tional ground — some  recognized  international  groimd  for  intervention — 
we  have  no  right  to  interfere,  because  interference  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment  upon  the  independent  equality  of  the  other  state.  The  peace  and 
order  of  the  world  require  that  each  nation  shall  mind  its  own  business 
and  refrain  from  attempting  to  impose  its  ideas  of  conduct  upon  other 
equally  independent  states.  This  is  not  because  the  interference  in  the 
particular  case  might  not  be  beneficial  so  far  as  that  case  goes;  but  be- 
cause the  right  to  interfere  in  one  case  carries  with  it  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  other  cases;  the  determination  of  the  question  when  interference 
is  justifiable  would  necessarily  rest  with  the  interfering  Power;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  such  a  right  all  weaker  states  would  become  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  stronger  and  ultimately  to  the  control  of  the  strongest. 
With  the  great  varieties  of  race  and  custom  and  conceptions  of  social 
morality  in  the  human  family  the  right  of  each  nation  to  conduct  its 
own  internal  affairs  according  to  its  own  ideas  is  of  the  essence  of  liberty. 
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The  rule  which  prohibits  interference  by  other  nations,  with  however 
good  a  purpose,  is  a  rule  against  inevitable  tyranny.  It  is  not  at  all 
unoominon  that  the  best  impulses  and  sentiments  of  our  own  people  in 
this  country  are  enlisted  in  favor  of  action  by  our  government  which 
would  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  good,  by  breaking  down  the  barrier 
which  the  principle  of  the  independent  equality  of  states  presents  against 
the  evils  of  foreign  domination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assertion  of  the  independent  equality  of  states 
implies  an  interest  on  the  part  of  all  states  adhering  to  the  doctrine  in 
having  it  preserved,  and  it  follows  necessarily  that  when  one  sovereign 
state  is  dealing  not  with  its  internal  affairs  but  with  its  international 
relations  and  violates  the  rule  of  right  as  against  another  equal  and 
independent  state,  all  other  equally  independent  states  have  a  right  to 
insist  that  the  international  rule  shall  be  observed,  and  such  insistence 
is  not  interfering  with  the  quarrels  of  others  but  is  an  assertion  of  their 
own  rights.  In  each  case  every  state  must  be  guided  by  its  own  circum- 
stances and  interests  in  determining  how  far  it  will  go  in  supporting  its 
interference.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the  international  right 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  maintenance  of  the  law.  So  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  see  now,  if  the  issue  of  the  present  conflict  leaves  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  international  law  still  existent,  the  possibility  of  securing 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  law  resting  upon  that  basis  will  depend  upon 
the  recognition  by  the  nations  in  general  of  the  duty  to  interfere  and 
insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  law  and  upon  the  adoption  by  them  of  a 
practice  in  conformity  with  that  duty.  The  exercise  of  such  an  inter- 
national right  was  well  illustrated  when,  in  November,  1861,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  United  States  man-of-war  the  San  Jacinto  took  the  Con- 
federate commissioners,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  from  the  neutral 
British  passenger  vessel,  the  Trent,  Upon  England's  demanding  the 
surrender  to  her  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  Prussian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Count  Bemstorff,  the  father  of  the  present  German  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  wrote  to  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Washington  for 
communication  to  the  American  State  Department  a  letter,  dated  at 
Berlin,  December  25,  1861.    He  said: 

The  maritime  operations  undertaken  by  President  Lincoln  against 
the  Southern  seceding  States  could  not,  from  their  very  commencement. 
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• 

but  fill  the  King's  Government  with  apprehensions  lest  they  should 
result  in  possible  prejudice  to  the  Intimate  interests  of  neutral 
Powers. 

These  apprehensions  have  unfortunately  proved  fully  justified  by  the 
forcible  seizure  on  board  the  neutral  mailpacket  the  Trent,  and  the 
abduction  therefrom,  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  by  the  Commander 
of  the  United  States'  man-of-war  the  San  Jacinto. 

This  occurrence,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  has  produced  in  Elngland  and 
throughout  Europe  the  most  profound  sensation,  and  thrown  not 
Cabinets  only,  but  also  public  opinion,  into  a  state  of  the  most  excited 
expectation.  For,  although  at  present  it  is  fkigland  only  which  is 
immediately  concerned  in  the  matter,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  universally  recognized  rights  of  the  neutral 
flag  which  has  been  called  into  question. 

*  *  *  In  the  absence  of  any  reliable  information  we  were  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Captain  of  the  San  Jacinto,  in  the  course  taken  by 
him,  had  been  acting  under  orders  from  his  Government  or  not.  EJven 
now  we  prefer  to  assume  that  the  latter  was  the  case.  Should  the  former 
supposition,  however,  turn  out  to  be  the  correct  one,  we  should  consider 
ourselves  imder  the  necessity  of  attributing  greater  importance  to  the 
occurrence,  and  to  our  great  regret  we  should  find  ourselves  constrained 
to  see  in  it  not  an  isolated  fact  but  a  public  menace  offered  to  the  existing 
rights  of  all  neutrals. 

The  French  Foreign  Office  wrote,  on  the  third  of  December,  1861,  to 
the  French  Minister  in  Washington: 

The  wish  to  contribute  to  prevent  a  conflict,  imminent  perhaps  be- 
tween two  Powers  towards  which  it  is  animated  by  sentiments  equally 
friendly,  and  duty  to  maintain  certain  principles  essential  to  the  security 
of  neutrals  with  the  effect  of  protecting  the  rights  of  its  own  flag  from 
injury,  have  convinced  it  (the  Government  of  the  Emperor)  after 
matiu*ed  reflection,  that  it  cannot  under  these  circumstances  remain 
altogether  silent. 

M.  Thouvenel  then  discusses  the  merits  of  the  Treni  Affair,  and  pro- 
ceeds: 

Not  wishing  to  enter  into  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  question 
raised  by  the  capture  of  MM.  Mason  and  Slidell,  I  have  said  enough 
about  it,  I  believe,  to  establish  that  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  would  not 
be  able,  without  infringing  upon  the  principles  for  which  all  neutral 
Powers  are  equally  interested  in  assuring  respect  or  without  contradict- 
ing its  own  conduct  up  to  this  time,  to  give  its  approval  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commander  of  the  San  Jacinto. 
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The  Austrian  Government  instructed  its  Minister  in  Washington  in 
the  same  sense. 

Here  was  a  case  in  which  these  great  Powers  asserted  unhesitatingly 
their  interest  in  maintaining  the  common  right  of  nations  to  have  the 
rules  of  international  law  maintained.  The  case  happened  to  be  free 
from  those  obstacles  to  frank  expression  which  have  been  so  frequently 
presented  by  the  delicate  adjustments  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  accordingly  the  Powers  expressed  themselves 
freely.  It  never  occurred  to  anybody  to  deny  that  they  were  within 
their  rights.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  their  expressions  had  a  material 
effect  in  leading  to  the  action  of  the  American  Government  in  preventing 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  in  making  effective 
a  rule  of  law  which  protects  the  rights  of  all  neutrals. 

Any  nation  which  adheres  to  the  American  Institute's  declaration  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  nations  rests  under  a  duty,  whenever  the  law 
which  declares  and  protects  those  rights  is  clearly  violated  or  threatened, 
to  foUow  some  such  course  as  these  continental  nations  followed  in  the 
Trent  case.  This  is  not  a  duty  created  by  law  or  by  treaty.  There  is  no 
legal  obligation,  but  there  is  a  moral  obligation,  supported  by  en- 
lightened self-interest,  such  as  urges  every  member  of  a  civil  community 
who  is  worthy  of  respect  to  give  his  voice,  his  influence,  his  example, 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  law  through  which  alone  the  community 
can  continue  to  exist.  If  the  nations  really  wish  to  have  peace  and  order 
maintained  by  law  they  must  take  an  interest  in  having  the  law  ob- 
served.   They  must  really  mean  it,  and  act  accordingly. 

Furthermore  the  declaration  of  the  Institute  asserts  the  subordination 
of  nations  to  the  obligations  of  morality.  It  denies  that  any  aggregation 
of  human  beings  in  any  state,  under  any  form  of  government,  can  be 
superior  to  the  duties  of  good  faith,  of  justice,  and  of  humanity.  I  shall 
not  discuss  that.  No  democracy,  no  republic,  no  form  of  government 
based  upon  the  rights  of  men,  can  continue  to  live  in  a  world  which 
rejects  that  view.  This  republic  cannot  continue  to  live  in  a  world 
which  rejects  that  view. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  declaration,  in  which  representatives  of 
all  the  American  countries  unite,  asserts  for  all  the  world  as  a  matter  of 
general  pubUc  right  the  same  principles  which,  somewhat  more  narrowly 
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and  upon  a  different  ground,  the  famous  declaration  of  President  Monroe 
asserted  in  respect  of  the  American  Republics.  The  message  of  Monroe 
afl&rmed  in  effect  that  all  the  American  states  were  to  be  regarded  as 
members  of  the  community  of  nations;  that  they  were  entitled  to  live, 
to  be  independent,  to  be  treated  as  equals,  and  to  be  free  from  oppression 
by  other  Powers.  He  gave  notice  that  the  attempt  by  any  European 
Power  to  override  these  rights  of  the  American  states  would  be  regarded 
as  unfriendly  to  the  United  States  because  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  turn  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
broader  field  of  universal  international  right  set  forth  in  the  declaration 
of  the  Institute,  with  the  terrible  lesson  of  the  great  war  in  our  minds, 
we  may  well  assert  that  the  repudiation  of  these  principles,  the  violation 
of  these  rules  anywhere  within  the  confines  of  civiUzation,  is  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole  community  of  nations.  To  the 
efforts  of  the  community  of  nations  towards  defending  its  peace  and 
safety  against  the  destruction  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  its  pubUc 
right,  the  often  quoted  words  of  Mr.  Calhoun  regarding  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  are  applicable.    He  said,  in  the  Senate,  in  1848: 

Whether  you  will  resist  or  not,  and  the  measure  of  your  resistance — 
whether  it  shall  be  by  negotiation,  remonstrance,  or  some  interme- 
diate measure,  or  by  a  resort  to  arms;  all  this  must  be  determined  and 
decided  on  the  merits  of  the  question  itself.  This  is  the  only  wise 
course.  *  *  *  There  are  cases  of  interposition  where  I  would  resort 
to  the  hazard  of  war  with  all  its  calamities. 

Whether  the  United  States  will  soon  have  occasion  or  will  long  have 
the  abiUty  or  the  will  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  lies  in  the  un- 
certain future.  Whether  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  act  in  defense  of 
the  doctrine  or  abandon  it  may  well  be  determined  by  the  issue  of  the 
present  war.  Whether  when  the  occasion  comes  she  will  prove  to  have 
the  ability  and  the  will,  to  maintain  the  doctrine  depends  upon  the 
spirit  of  her  people,  their  capacity  for  patriotic  sacrifice,  the  foresight 
and  character  of  those  to  whose  initiative  in  foreign  affairs  the  interests 
of  the  people  are  entrusted. 

Whether  the  broader  doctrine  affirmed  by  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law  is  to  be  made  effective  for  the  protection  of  justice 
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and  liberty  throughout  the  world  depends  upon  whether  the  vision  of 
the  nations  shall  have  been  so  clarified  by  the  terrible  lessons  of  these 
years  that  they  can  rise  above  small  struggles  for  advantage  in  inter- 
national affairs,  and  reaUze  that  correlative  to  each  nation's  individual 
right  is  that  nation's  duty  to  insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  right  throughout  the  conununity  of  nations. 

Elihu  Root. 
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One  of  the  most  far  reaching  events  which  may  be  said  to  have  sprung 
indirectly  from  the  European  War,  is  the  readjustment  of  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  China.  The  exact  nature  of  this  readjustment  is 
but  dimly  understood  in  the  United  States,  and  its  ultimate  effects 
upon  which  is  commonly  called  the  Far  Eastern  Question,  can  be  but 
vaguely  foreseen  at  the  present  time.  But  the  world  will  not  fail  to 
realize  that  these  effects  will  be  momentous.  For  this  reason  it  is  timely 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  ''Japanese  demands"  upon  China,  to  study 
the  negotiations  that  followed  and  their  results  as  embodied  in  the  new 
treaties  between  the  two  Powers. 

In  attempting  an  impartial  statement  regarding  this  negotiation,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  demands  of  Japan 
for  a  radical  modification  of  her  treaty  relations  with  China,  followed 
within  six  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  and  at  a 
time  when  Japan's  ally.  Great  Britain,  was  engrossed  in  that  war,  and 
unable  to  give  close  attention  to  Far  Eastern  matters.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  signed  August  12,  1905,  as  modified 
July  13,  1911,  the  two  governments  are  mutually  bound  to  "the  preser- 
vation of  the  common  interests  of  all  Powers  in  China  by  insuring  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  principle  of 
equal  opportimities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in 
China.''  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  that  agreement  may  have  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  new  treaties,  is  a  question  certain  to  be  raised  when 
the  European  War  shall  have  come  to  an  end. 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  the  documents  in  relation  to  the  negotiations 

justify  the  statement  that  the  treaties  were  forced  upon  China  against 

her  protest  and  resistance;  that  they  were  accompanied  by  the  dispatch 

of  Japanese  troops  to  strategic  points  in  China,  and  the  announcement 

that  they  would  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  negotiations  were  concluded; 

and  that  the  demands,  so  far  as  they  were  acquiesced  in,  were  accepted 

under  duress.    As  originally  presented,  these  demands  would  have  es- 
222 
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tablished  Japanese  hegemony  in  the  Far  Elast.  To  what  extent  this 
situation  has  actually  been  brought  about,  can  only  be  determined  by 
future  events. 

In  examining  diplomatic  negotiations  between  governments,  espe- 
cially in  so  complicated  a  case  as  those  between  Japan  and  China,  it  is 
important  that  the  point  of  view  of  each  shall  be  fully  and  fairly  pre- 
sented, so  far  as  official  statements  make  it  possible  to  do  so.  The 
assertions,  denials  and  counter  assertions  have  been  so  many  in  this 
instance,  that  it  seems  proper  to  devote  the  necessary  space  to  the 
statements  of  both  nations. 

The  original  Japanese  demands  were  handed  to  the  President  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  Yuan-Shih-Kai,  on  January  18,  1915,  by  Mr.  Eki 
Hioki,  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Peking.  This  course  was  regarded  by 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  as  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  methods 
of  diplomatic  negotiation;  but  the  government  waiving  the  informality, 
there  ensued  a  series  of  conferences  which  continued  from  February  2 
to  April  7,  twenty-four  conferences  being  held.  "Throughout  this 
whole  period  the  Chinese  Government  steadfastly  strove  to  arrive  at 
an  amicable  settlement  and  made  every  concession  possible,"  says  the 
official  Chinese  statement. 

Of  the  twenty-one  demands  originally  submitted  by  Japan,  China 
agreed  to  fifteen,  some  in  principle  and  some  textually,  six  being  initialed 
by  both  parties. 

On  April  18,  the  conferences  were  summarily  suspended  by  Japan, 
whose  Minister  at  Peking  submitted  a  revised  series  of  demands  on 
April  26,  whereupon  the  conferences  were  resumed  and  continued  until 
May  7.  On  the  latter  date  the  Japanese  Minister  presented  an  ulti- 
matum, accompanying  a  revised  series  of  demands,  seven  in  number, 
which  concluded  as  follows — we  use  the  Chinese  translation: 

The  Imperial  Government  hereby  again  oflfer  their  advice  and  hope 
that  the  Chinese  Government,  upon  this  advice,  will  give  a  satisfactory 
reply  by  six  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  ninth  day  of  May.  It  is  hereby  declared 
that  if  no  satisfactory  reply  is  received  before  or  at  the  specified  time 
the  Imperial  Government  will  take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

This  ultimatum  resulted  in  a  prompt  acceptance  of  the  Japanese 
demands  as  finally  revised,  and  the  ratification  of  two  treaties,  under 
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date  of  May  25,  1915.  These  treaties  are  printed  in  the  Supplement 
to  this  Journal  for  January,  1915,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Chinese  Government  made  public  what  was 
called  a  ''frank  and  plain  statement"  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
negotiations  that  had  been  thus  abruptly  terminated.  Statements  were 
likewise  issued  by  Count  Okuma,  the  Premier  of  Japan,  and  there  were 
several  interpellations  in  the  Japanese  Diet,  to  which  Baron  Kato,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  made  reply.  These  documents  and  speeches  are  our 
main  sources  of  information. 

A  full  understanding  of  the  purpose  and  the  results  of  this  protracted 
negotiation  and  these  repeated  modifications  of  the  Japanese  demands, 
can  only  be  had  by  examining  them  together,  and  in  connection  with 
the  treaties  which  followed.  They  should  also  be  studied  in  connection 
with  Baron  Kato's  instructions  to  Mr.  Hioki,  dated  December  3,  1914, 
which  we  find  in  The  Far  Eastern  Review  for  June,  1915: 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  readjustment  of  affairs  consequent  on  the 
Japan-German  War  and  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Far  East  by  strengthening  the  position  of  the  Empire,  the  Imperial 
Government  have  resolved  to  approach  the  Chinese  Government  with 
a  view  to  conclude  treaties  and  agreements  mainly  along  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  first  four  Groups  of  the  appended  proposals.    *    *     * 

Believing  it  absolutely  essential,  for  strengthening  Japan's  position  in 
Eastern  Asia  as  well  as  for  preservation  of  the  general  interests  of  that 
region,  to  secure  China's  adherence  to  the  foregoing  proposals,  the 
Imperial  Govemmept  are  determined  to  attain  this  end  by  all  means 
within  their  power.  You  are,  therefore,  requested  to  use  your  best  en- 
deavor in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations,  which  are  hereby  placed  in 
your  hands. 

As  regards  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Fifth  Group,  they  are 
presented  as  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  matters 
which  are  dealt  with  under  this  category  are  entirely  different  in  char- 
acter from  those  included  in  the  first  four  Groups.  An  adjustment, 
at  this  time,  of  these  matters,  some  of  which  have  been  pending  between 
the  two  countries,  being  nevertheless  highly  desirable  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  China  as  well  as  for 
safeguarding  their  common  interests,  you  are  also  requested  to  exercise 
your  best  efforts  to  have  our  wishes  carried  out. 

It  is  very  Ukely  that  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations  the  Chinese 
Government  will  desire  to  find  out  the  attitude  of  the  Imperial  Grovem- . 
ment  on  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  leased  territory  of  Eaao- 
chow  Bay.     If  the  Chinese  Government  will  accept  our  proposals  as 
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>ve  stated,  the  Imperial  Government  may,  with  due  regard  to  the 
Qciple  of  China's  territorial  integrity  and  in  the  interest  of  the  friend- 
p  of  the  two  countries,  well  consider  the  question  ¥ath  a  view  to 
toring  the  said  territory  to  China,  in  the  event  of  Japan's  being  given 
3  hand  in  the  disposition  thereof  as  the  result  of  the  coming  peace 
iference  between  Japan  and  Germany.  As,  however,  it  wUl  be  neces- 
y  in  restoring  the  said  territory  to  China,  to  lay  certain  conditions 
h  •  8  the  opening  of  the  territory  for  foreign  trade,  establishment  of 
apa  leee  settlement,  etc.,  you  will  ask  for  further  instructions  when 
1  propose  to  declare  to  the  Chinese  Government  the  willingness  of 
!  Imperial  Government  to  consider  the  question. 

rhe  original  Japanese  demands  were  arranged  in  five  groups,  covering 
ited  subjects.  The  first  group  dealt  with  the  Province  of  Shantung, 
which  is  situated  the  German  fortress  of  Kiaochow,  attacked  and 
uced  by  Japan  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  European  War.  Its  four 
uses  read  as  follows,  attention  being  particularly  called  to  the  pre- 
ble: 

Group  One 

e  Governments  of  Japan  and  China  being  desirous  of  maintaining  the 
peace  of  E^astem  Asia  and  of  further  strengthening  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  two  neighboring  nations,  agree  to 
the  following  articles: 

The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  when  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment hereafter  approaches  the  German  Government  for  the 
transfer  of  all  rights  and  privileges  of  whatsoever  nature  en- 
joyed by  Germany  in  the  Province  of  Shantimg,  whether  secured 
by  treaty  or  in  any  other  manner,  China  shall  give  her  full 
assent  thereto. 

The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  within  the  Province  of  Shantung 
and  along  its  sea  border,  no  territory  or  island  or  land  of  any 
name  or  nature  shall  be  ceded  or  leased  to  any  third  Power. 

The  Chinese  Government  consents  to  Japan  building  a  railway  from 
Chefoo  or  Lungkow  to  join  the  Kiaochow-Tsinanfa  Railway. 

The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  for  the  sake  of  trade  and  for 
the  residence  of  foreigners  certain  important  places  shall  be 
speedily  opened  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  as  treaty  ports, 
such  necessary  places  to  be  jointly  decided  upon  by  the  two 
governments  by  separate  agreement. 

Lt  first  the  Chinese  representatives  maintained  in  the  Conference 
t  the  subject  of  the  first  article  related  to  the  post  helium  settlement, 
I  should  be  left  open  for  discussion  by  all  parties  interested  in  the 
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European  Peace  Conference.  They  also  desired  an  agreement  that 
Japan  would  ultimately  restore  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  to 
China,  and  an  agreement  to  indemnify  China  for  the  losses  arising  out 
of  the  Japanese  military  operations  in  and  about  the  leased  territory. 
These  propositions  were  not  accepted.  As  to  Article  3,  a  slight  change 
was  made  to  the  effect  that  China  secured  the  privilege  of  building  the 
railroad  from  Chefoo  or  Lungkow,  provided  she  first  approached  Jap- 
anese capitalists  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

In  the  "revised"  draft  of  Japan's  demands,  presented  April  26,  1916, 
the  first  group  read  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  Chinese  Government  engages  to  give  full  assent  to  all 
matters  upon  which  the  Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree 
with  the  German  Government,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  all  rights, 
interests  and  concessions,  which  Germany,  by  virtue  of  treaties  or  other- 
wise, possesses  in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

Article  2.  (Changed  into  an  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  Chinese  Government  declares  that  within  the  Province  of  Shan- 
timg  and  along  its  coast  no  territory  or  island  will  be  ceded  or  leased 
to  any  Power  under  any  pretext. 

Article  3.  The  Chinese  Government  consents  that  as  regards  the  rail- 
way to  be  built  by  China  herself  from  Chefoo  or  Lungkow  to  connect 
with  the  Kiaochow-Tsinanfu  Railway,  if  Germany  is  willing  to  abandon 
the  privilege  of  financing  the  Chefoo-Weihsien  line,  China  will  approach 
Japanese  capitalists  to  negotiate  for  a  loan. 

Article  4.  The  Chinese  Government  engages,  in  the  interest  of  trade 
and  for  the  residence  of  foreigners,  to  open  by  China  herself  as  soon  as 
possible  certain  suitable  places  in  the  Province  of  Shantimg  as  com- 
mercial ports. 

(Supplementary  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  places  which  ought  to  be  opened  are  to  be  chosen,  and  the  regu- 
lations are  to  bedrafted,  by  the  Chinese  Government,  but  the  Japanese 
Minister  must  be  consulted  before  making  a  decision. 

These  revised  demands  were  finally  all  accepted  by  China,  and  ac- 
cordingly an  explanatory  note  of  the  Japanese  Minister  dated  May  7, 
declared:  "If  the  Chinese  government  accept  all  the  articles  as  de- 
manded in  the  ultimatum,  the  offer  of  Japan  to  restore  Kiaochow  to 
China  made  April  26,  will  still  hold  good." 

The  second  group  of  demands  related  to  South  Manchuria  and  Extern 
Inner  Mongolia,  and,  with  the  preamble,  read  as  follows: 
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Group  Two 

The  Chinese  Grovemment  has  always  acknowledged  the  specially  favor- 
able position  enjoyed  by  Japan  in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern 
Inner  Mongolia,  and  Japan  therefore  demands: 

1.  That  the  term  of  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  and  the  term  of 

lease  of  the  South  Manchuria  and  Antung-Mukden  Railways 
be  extended  to  the  period  of  99  years. 

2.  That  Japanese  subjects  in  South  Manchuria  and   Eastern  Inner 

Mongolia  in  erecting  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and 
manufacture  or  for  farming  shall  have  the  right  to  lease  or  own 
land  so  required. 

3.  That  Japanese  subjects  shall  be  free  to  reside  and  travel  in  South 

Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  and  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness and  in  manufacture  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

4.  That  Japanese  subjects  be  granted  the  right  of  opening  all  mines 

in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  such  mining 
places  to  be  jointly  decided  upon  by  the  two  governments. 

5.  That  in  respect  of  the  two  following  subjects  mentioned  herein 

below  the  Japanese  Government's  consent  shall  be  first  obtained 
before  action  shall  be  taken: 

(a)  Whenever  permission  is  granted  to  the  subject  of  a 

third  Power  to  build  a  railway  or  make  a  loan 
with  a  third  Power  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
railway  in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Iimer 
MongoUa. 

(b)  Whenever  a  loan  is  to  be  made  with  a  third  Power 

pledging  the  local  taxes  of  South  Manchuria  and 
Extern  Inner  Mongolia  as  security. 

6.  That  if  the  Chinese  Government  in  South  Manchuria  or  Eastern 

Inner  Mongolia  employs  advisers  or  instructors  for  political, 
financial,  or  military  purposes  the  Japanese  shall  first  be  con- 
sulted. 

7.  That  the  control  and  administration  of  the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway 

shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Japanese  Government  to  take  effect 
on  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  the  term  to  last  for  99  years. 

As  presented  in  the  " revised ''  form.  Group  Two  read  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  two  contracting  Powers  mutually  agree  that  the  term 
of  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  and  the  terms  of  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  and  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway,  shall  be  extended  to  99 
years. 

(Supplementary  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  term  of  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  shall  expire  in  the  86th 
year  of  the  Republic,  or  1997.  The  date  for  restoring  the  South  Man- 
churian  Railway  to  China  shall  fall  due  in  the  91st  year  of  the  RepubliCi 
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or  2002.  Article  12  in  the  original  South  Manchurian  Railway  Agree- 
ment that  it  may  be  redeemed  by  China  after  36  years  after  the  traffic 
is  opened  is  hereby  cancelled.  The  term  of  the  Antimg-Mukden  Railway 
shall  expire  in  the  96th  year  of  the  Republic,  or  2007. 

Article  2.  Japanese  subjects  in  South  Manchuria  may  lease  or  pur- 
chase the  necessary  land  for  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  trade  and 
manufacture  or  for  prosecuting  agricultural  enterprises. 

Article  3.  Japanese  subjects  shall  be  free  to  reside  and  travel  in  South 
Manchuria  and  to  engage  in  business  and  manufacture  of  any  kind 
whatsoever. 

Article  3a.  The  Japanese  subjects  referred  to  in  the  preceding  two 
articles,  besides  being  required  to  register  ¥ath  the  local  authorities 
pass-ports  which  they  must  procure  under  the  existing  regulations,  shall 
also  submit  to  police  laws  and  ordinances  and  tax  regulations,  which 
are  approved  by  the  Japanese  consul.  Civil  and  criminal  cases  in  which 
the  defendants  are  Japanese  shall  be  tried  and  adjudicated  by  the 
Japanese  consul;  those  in  which  the  defendants  are  Chinese  shall  be 
tried  and  adjudicated  by  Chinese  authorities.  In  either  case  an  officer 
can  be  deputed  to  the  court  to  attend  the  proceedings.  But  mixed  civil 
cases  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  relating  to  land  shall  be  tried  and 
adjudicated  by  delegates  of  both  nations  conjointly  in  accordance  with 
Chinese  law  and  local  usage.  When  the  judicial  system  in  the  said 
region  is  completely  reformed,  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  concerning 
Japanese  subjects  shall  be  tried  entirely  by  Chinese  law  courts. 

Article  4.  (Changed  to  an  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  Japanese  subjects  shall  be  per- 
mitted forthwith  to  investigate,  select,  and  then  prospect  for  and  open 
mines  at  the  following  places  in  South  Manchuria,  apart  from  those 
mining  areas  in  which  mines  are  being  prospected  for  or  worked;  imtil 
the  Mining  Ordinance  is  definitely  settled  methods  at  present  in  force 
shall  be  followed.    [Places  omitted.] 

Article  5.  (Changed  to  an  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  Chinese  Government  declares  that  China  will  hereafter  provide 
funds  for  building  railways  in  South  Manchuria;  if  foreign  capital  is 
required,  the  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  negotiate  for  the  loan  with 
Japanese  capitalists  first. 

Article  5a.  (Changed  to  an  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  hereafter,  when  a  foreign  loan 
is  to  be  made  on  the  security  of  the  taxes  of  South  Manchuria  (not  in- 
cluding customs  and  salt  revenue  on  the  security  of  which  loans  have 
already  been  made  by  the  Central  Government),  it  will  negotiate  for 
the  loan  with  Japanese  capitalists  first. 

Article  6.  (Changed  to  an  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  Chinese  Government  declares  that  hereafter  if  foreign  advisers 
or  instructors  on  political,  financial,  military  or  police  matters,  are  to 
be  employed  in  South  Manchuria,  Japanese  will  be  employed  first. 
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Article  7.  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  speedily  to  make  a  funda- 
mental revision  of  the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway  Loan  Agreement, 
taking  as  a  standard  the  provisions  in  railway  loan  agreement  n^ade  here- 
tofore between  China  and  foreign  financiers.  If,  in  future,  more  ad- 
vantageous terms  than  those  in  existing  railway  loan  agreements  are 
granted  to  foreign  financiers,  in  connection  with  railway  loans,  the 
above  agreement  shall  again  be  revised  in  accordance  with  Japan's 
wishes. 

Chinese  coimter-proposal  to  Article  7. 

All  existing  treaties  between  China  and  Japan  relating  to  Manchuria 
shall,  except  where  otherwise  provided  for  by  this  convention,  remain 
in  force. 

MaUers  Relating  to  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia 

1.  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  hereafter  when  a  foreign 
loan  is  to  be  made  on  the  security  of  the  taxes  of  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia, 
China  must  negotiate  with  the  Japanese  Government  first. 

2.  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  China  will  herself  provide 
fimds  for  building  the  ndlways  in  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia;  if  foreign 
capital  is  required,  she  must  negotiate  with  Japanese  Govenmient  first. 

3.  The  Chinese  Government  agrees,  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  for 
the  residence  of  foreigners,  to  open  by  China  herself,  as  soon  as  possible, 
certain  suitable  places  in  E^astem  Iimer  Mongolia  as  commercial  ports. 
The  places  which  ought  to  be  opened  are  to  be  chosen,  and  the  regula- 
tions are  to  be  drafted,  by  the  Chinese  Government,  but  the  Japanese 
Minister  must  be  consulted  before  making  a  decision. 

4.  In  the  event  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  desiring  jointly  to  undertake 
agricultural  enterprises  and  industries  incidental  thereto,  the  Chinese 
Government  shall  give  its  permission. 

Japan  obtained  all  of  these  demands  substantially  in  the  revised  form; 
and  the  official  Chinese  statement  makes  the  following  comment  thereon : 

Owing  to  the  bitter  experiences  which  China  sustained  in  the  past  in 
connection  with  the  leased  portions  of  her  territory,  it  has  become  her 
settled  policy  not  to  grant  further  leases  or  to  extend  the  term  of  those 
now  in  existence.  Therefore  it  was  a  significant  evidence  of  China's 
desire  to  meet  Japan's  wishes  when  she  agreed  to  this  exceptional  de- 
parture from  her  settled  policy.  ^ 

*  The  terms  of  the  leases  of  the  Chinese  ports,  prior  to  the  new  treaties,  were  as 
foUows: 

Kiaochow. 99  years. 

Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  to  Russia 25  years. 

Kuangchonwan 99  years. 

Kowloon  extension 99  years. 

Weihaiwei  so  long  as  Port  Arthur  is  leased  to  Russia. 
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The  Third  Group  of  demands  related  to  the  Hanyehping  C!ompany, 
which  comprises  the  Hanyang  iron  works,  the  Pinghsiang  coal  mines  and 
the  Tayeh  ore  mines.  This  great  industrial  enterprise,  largely  financed 
at  its  start  by  German  capital, — an  indebtedness  subsequently  repaid 
by  the  Chinese  Grovemment, — has  been  continuously  in  financial  diflS- 
culties.  In  1902,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  company 
and  the  Japanese  Imperial  Steel  Foundry,  whereby  the  latter  was  to 
be  supplied  with  iron  ore  from  Tayeh  for  fifteen  years.  Later,  debts 
were  contracted  with  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  and  other  debts  with 
other  Japanese  concerns  in  1912,  and  increased  to  $15,000,000  in  1913, 
when  the  Japanese  secured  the  right  to  appoint  advisers  and  other  offi- 
cials.  The  shareholders  have  been  seeking  to  extricate  this  great  con- 
cern from  its  Japanese  control,  by  borrowing  money  elsewhere,  but 
without  success.  The  far  reaching  demands  of  Japan  with  reference  to 
this  company  constituted  Group  Three,  as  follows: 

Group  Three 

The  Governments  of  Japan  and  China,  seeing  that  Japanese  financiers 
and  the  Hanyehping  Company  have  close  relations  with  each  other 
at  present,  and  also  desiring  that  the  common  interests  of  the  two 
nations  shall  be  advanced,  agree  to  the  following  articles: 

(a)  The  two  contracting  Powers  mutually  agree  that  when  the  op- 

portune moment  arrives  the  Hanyehping  Company  shall 
be  made  a  joint  concern  of  the  two  nations  and  they  further 
agree  that  without  the  previous  consent  of  Japan,  China 
shall  not  by  her  owti  act  dispose  of  the  rights  and  property 
of  whatsoever  nature  of  the  Hanyehping  Company,  nor 
cause  the  said  company  to  dispose  freely  of  the  same. 

(b)  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  all  mines  in  the  neighbor- 

hood of  those  owned  by  the  Hanyehping  Company  shall 
not  be  permitted,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  company, 
to  be  worked  by  other  persons  outside  of  the  said  company, 
and  further  agrees  that  if  it  is  desired  to  carry  out  any 
undertaking  which  it  is  apprehended  may  directly  or  in- 
directly affect  the  interests  of  the  said  company  the  con- 
sent of  the  said  company  shall  first  be  obtained. 

The  official  statement  of  the  Chinese  Government  sajrs  that  the 
government  could  not  agree  to  the  provisions  of  Group  Three.  It  adds 
that  there  were  six  of  the  twenty-one  original  demands  in  the  same 
category;  that  they  were  not  proper  subjects  for  international  negotia- 
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tdon,  ''conflicting  as  they  did  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  China,  the 
treaty  rights  of  other  Powers,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity," 
and  it  adds  that  'Hhe  second  article  of  the  Hanyehping  articles  in  the 
original  Third  Group  in  particular  seriously  affected  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity." 

The  "revised"  Japanese  draft  of  Group  Three,  reads  as  follows: 

The  relations  between  Japan  and  the  Hanyehping  Company  being 
very  intimate,  if  the  interested  party  of  the  said  company  comes  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  capitalists  for  cooperation,  the  Chinese 
Government  shall  forth¥ath  give  its  consent  thereto.  The  Chinese 
Government  further  agrees  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  Japanese 
capitalists,  China  will  not  convert  the  company  into  a  state  enterprise, 
nor  confiscate  it,  nor  cause  it  to  borrow  and  use  foreign  capital  other 
than  Japanese. 

The  following  is  the  official  Chinese  statement  upon  the  revised 
Hanyehping  demand: 

As  regards  the  Hanyehping  demand,  the  Chinese  Government  ac- 
cepted the  draft  made  by  the  Japanese  Government,  embodying  an 
engagement  by  the  Chinese  Government  not  to  convert  the  company 
into  a  state-owned  concern,  nor  to  confiscate  it,  nor  to  force  it  to  borrow 
foreign  capital  other  than  Japanese. 

The  Fourth  Group  contained  a  single  article,  as  follows: 

Group  Four 

The  Japanese  Government  and  the  Chinese  Government  with  the  object 
of  effectively  protecting  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  agree  to 
the  following  special  article: 

The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  no  island,  port  or  harbor  along 
the  coast  shall  be  ceded  or  leased  to  any  third  Power. 

As  modified  in  the  "revised"  draft,  this  article  reads  as  follows: 

China  to  give  a  pronouncement  by  herself  in  accordance  with  the 
following  principle: 

No  bay,  harbor,  or  island  along  the  coast  of  China  may  be  ceded  or 
leased  to  any  Power. 

Regarding  this  article,  the  official  Chinese  statement  makes  the 
following  comment: 

As  regards  the  single  article  of  the  Fourth  Group,  and  the  preamble 
thereto,  the  Chinese  Government  held  that  they  were  inconsistent  with 
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Chinese  sovereignty.  However,  China,  at  this  conference,  ex|xes8ed 
her  readiness  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Japan  so  far  as  it  was  ponible  with- 
out infringing  her  sovereignty,  and  agreed  to  make  a  voluntary  pro- 
nouncement that  she  would  not  aUenate  any  portion  of  har  coast  line. 

The  fifth  and  final  Group  contained  the  following  sev&k  demands, 
later  described  as  "desires": 

Geoup  FrvB 

1.  The  Chinese  Central  Government  shall  employ  mfluential  Japanese 

as  advisers  in  political,  financial,  and  iniUtaiy  affairs. 

2.  In  the  interior  of  China  Japanese  shall  have  the  right  to  ownership 

of  land  for  the  building  of  Japanese  hoepitaiSy  churches  and 
schools. 

3.  Since  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  Chinese  Government  have 

had  many  cases  of  dispute  between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
poUce  to  settle — cases  which  cause  no  inconsiderable  misunder- 
standing— it  is  for  this  reason  necessary  that  the  police  depart- 
ments of  important  places  (in  China)  shall  be  jointly  adininis- 
tered  (by  Japanese  and  Chinese)  or  that  the  (Chinese)  police 
department  of  these  places  shall  employ  numerous  Japanese  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  and  improving  the  Chinese  Police 
Service. 

4.  China  shall  purchase  from  Japan  a  fixed  ratio  of  the  quantity  of 

munitions  of  war  (say  50  per  cent  or  more),  or  Japan  shall 
establish  in  China  a  jointly  worked  arsenal,  Japanese  technical 
experts  to  be  employed  and  Japanese  material  to  be  purchased. 

5.  China  agrees  to  grant  to  Japan  the  right  of  constructing  a  railway 

connecting  Wuchang  with  Kiukiang  and  Nanchang.  Also  a 
line  between  Hanchang  and  Hangchow,  and  a  line  between 
Nanchang  and  Chaochow. 

6.  China  agrees  that  in  the  province  of  Fukien  Japan  shall  have  the 

right  to  work  mines  and  build  railways  and  to  construct  harbor 
works  (including  dockyard)  and  in  case  of  employing  foreign 
capital  Japan  shall  be  first  consulted. 

7.  China  agrees  that  Japanese  subjects  shall  have  the  right  to  propagate 

religious  doctrines  in  China. 

As  this  Group  Five  of  the  demands  (*' desires")  of  Japan  has  caused 
the  chief  discussion  in  regard  to  these  negotiations,  it  is  important  to 
quote  also  the  Chinese  official  statement  on  the  subject: 

As  regards  the  demands  in  the  fifth  group,  they  all  infringe  China's 
sovereignty,  the  treaty  rights  of  other  Powers  or  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity.    Although  Japan  did  not  indicate  any  difference  between 
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this  group  and  the  preceding  four  in  the  list  which  she  presented  to 
China  in  respect  of  their  character,  the  Chinese  Government,  in  view 
of  their  palpably  objectionable  features,  persuaded  itself  that  these 
could  not  have  been  intended  by  Japan  as  an3rthing  other  than  Japan's 
mere  advice  to  China.  Accordingly  China  has  declared  from  the  very 
banning  that  while  she  entertains  the  most  profound  regard  for  Japan's 
wishes,  Ae  was  unable  to  admit  that  any  of  these  matters  could  be 
made  the  subject  of  an  understanding  with  Japan.  Much  as  she  desired 
to  pay  regard  to  Japan's  wishes,  China  cannot  but  respect  her  own  sov- 
ereign rights  and  the  existing  treaties  with  other  Powers.  In  order  to 
be  rid  of  the  seed  for  future  misunderstanding  and  to  strengthen  the 
basis  of  friendship,  China  was  constrained  to  iterate  the  reasons  for 
refusing  to  negotiate  on  any  of  the  articles  in  the  fifth  group;  yet  in 
view  of  Japan's  wishes  China  has  expressed  her  readiness  to  state  that 
no  foreign  money  was  borrowed  to  construct  harbor  work  in  Fukien 
province.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  China  went  so  far  as  to  seek  a  solution 
for  Japan  of  a  question  that  really  did  not  admit  of  negotiation. 

This  entire  group  was  in  the  end  withdrawn  from  the  negotiations, 
"to  be  discussed  separately  in  the  future."  The  following  is  a  quotation 
from  the  text  of  the  ultimatum  bearing  on  Group  Five: 

As  regards  the  articles  relating  to  the  employment  of  advisers,  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  hospitals,  the  supply  of  arms  and  am- 
munition and  the  establishment  of  arsenals  and  railway  concessions  in 
South  China,  in  the  revised  proposals  they  were  either  proposed  with 
the  proviso  that  the  consent  of  the  Power  concerned  must  be  obtained, 
or  they  are  merely  to  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  in  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  the  Chinese  delegates,  and  thus  they  are  not  in  the  least 
in  conflict  either  with  Chinese  sovereignty  or  her  treaties  with  the 
foreign  Powers;  yet  the  Chinese  Government  in  their  reply  to  the  pro- 
posals, alleging  that  these  proposals  are  incompatible  with  their  sovereign 
rights  and  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  defeat  the  expectations  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  However  in  spite  of  such  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  the  Imperial  Government,  though  regretting  to  see  that 
there  is  no  room  for  further  negotiations,  yet  warmly  attached  to  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  is  still  hoping  for  a  satisfactory 
settlement  in  order  to  avoid  the  disturbance  of  the  relations. 

So  in  spite  of  the  circumstances  which  admit  no  patience,  they  will 
reconsider  the  feelings  of  the  government  of  her  neighboring  country 
and,  ¥ath  the  exception  of  the  article  relating  to  Fukien  which  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  notes,  as  has  already  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  representatives  of  both  nations,  will  undertake  to  detach  the 
Group  V  from  the  present  negotiations  and  discuss  it  separately  in 
the  future. 


2U 
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We  coDclude  tfaiEse  extracte  with  the  reply  of  the  Chinese  GareranKnt 
to  the  ultimat'jm  of  the  Japaoese  Govefnment.  defirered  to  the  Japanese 
Minister  by  the  iliiii=ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  oo  May  S.  191ol 

On  the  7th  of  the  month,  at  three  o'ckick  p.  m..  the  Chinese  GoTem- 
ment  received  an  uhimatum  from  the  Japanese  Goveniment  tcf?ether 
mith  an  explanatory'  noie  of  seven  articles.  The  uhimatum  conduded 
with  the  hope  that  the  Chinese  Government  up  to  6  o'clock  p.  m.^  on 
t^ie  9th  of  May,  frill  give  a  satisfactory  repty.    If  no  satkfacloiT  rep^ 
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is  received  before  or  at  the  designated  time,  the  Japanese  Government 
will  take  steps  she  may  deem  necessary. 

The  Chinese  Government,  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
Far  East,  hereby  accepts,  with  the  exception  of  those  five  articles  of 
Group  V  postponed  for  later  negotiation,  all  the  articles  of  Groups  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV  and  the  exchange  of  notes  in  connection  with  Fukien  Province 
in  Group  V,  as  contained  in  the  revised  proposals  presented  on  the  26th 
of  April  and  in  accordance  with  the  explanatory  note  of  seven  articles 
accompanying  the  ultimatum  of  the  Japanese  Government,  with  the 
hope  that  thereby  all  the  outstanding  questions  are  settled,  so  that  the 
cordial  relationship  between  the  two  countries  may  be  further  consoli- 
dated. The  Japanese  Minister  is  hereby  requested  to  appoint  a  day  to 
call  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  make  the  literary  improvement 
of  the  text  and  sign  the  agreement  as  soon  as  possible. 

Chinese  writers  state  that  the  demands  contained  in  this  Group, 
together  with  the  second  article  of  the  Hanyehping  (Group  III)  were 
not  communicated  to  the  other  nations,  and  particularly  to  Japan's 
Ally,  Great  Britain,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  were  officially  notified 
that  the  n^otiations  were  in  progress.  On  May  22,  Baron  Kato,  in 
reply  to  an  interpellation  in  the  Diet,  stated  that  "an  outline  of  the 
demands  was  given  to  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France  and  the  United 
States,  but  as  the  Fifth  Group  were  *  desires,'  they  were  not  announced 
to  the  Powers  at  first.  Subsequently  they  were  communicated  to  these 
governments." 

Some  definite  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  original  Japanese 
demands  must  have  reached  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  negotiations  on  May  10.  On  May  11, 
the  following  identic  communication  was  cabled  to  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Governments: 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  negotiations  which  have  taken 
place  and  which  are  now  pending  between  the  Government  of  China 
and  the  Government  of  Japan  and  of  the  agreements  which  have  been 
reached  as  a  result  thereof,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
the  honor  to  notify  the  Government  of  the  Chinese  Republic  that  it 
cannot  recognize  any  agreement  or  undertaking,  which  has  been  en- 
tered into  or  which  may  be  entered  into  between  the  Governments  of 
China  and  Japan  impairing  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  and 
its  citizens  in  China,  the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  RepubUc 
of  China  or  the  international  policy  relative  to  China  commonly  known 
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as  the  Open  Door  Policy.    An  identical  note  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Japanese  Government. 

It  is  for  careful  students  of  diplomacy  and  international  law  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  treaties  and  exchanges  of  notes  involve  any 
violations  of  these  treaty  rights,  the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of 
China  or  the  Open  Door  Policy.  We  have  included  here  all  the  printed 
documents  which  appear  to  be  necessary  for  such  a  study. 

That  the  general  tenor  of  the  original  Japanese  demands  upon  China, 
in  which  we  include  Group  Five,  involved  a' violation  of  the  Root- 
Takahira  agreement  of  November  30,  1908,  would  appear  to  be  the 
case,  upon  perusal  of  the  five  stipulations  of  this  memorable  exchange  of 
notes;  these  stipulations  were  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  two  governments  to  encourage  the  free  and 
peaceful  development  of  their  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  The  policy  of  both  governments,  uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive 
tendencies,  is  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  status  quo  in 
the  region  above  mentioned,  and  to  the  defense  of  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

3.  They  are  accordingly  firmly  resolved  reciprocally  to  respect  the 
territorial  possessions  belonging  to  each  other  in  said  region. ' 

4.  They  are  also  determined  to  preserve  the  common  interests  of  all 
Powers  in  China  by  supporting  by  all  pacific  means  at  their  disposal  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  China  and  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  that  Empire. 

5.  Should  any  event  occur  threatening  the  status  quo  as  above  de- 
scribed or  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  as  above  defined,  it  remains 
for  the  two  governments  to  communicate  with  each  other  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  what  measures  they  may  consider  it 
useful  to  take. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  may  be  added  that  the  attitude  of  Japan,  as 
revealed  in  the  extracts  above  printed,  was  imperative  throughout, 
while  that  of  China  revealed  her  realization  of  the  helplessness  of  her 
position.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  China  would  have  consented  to  none  of 
the  Japanese  demands,  had  she  not  felt  powerless  to  refuse  them. 

The  future  of  China  is  dark,  and  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  is 
complicated  by  the  uncertainties  which  surround  that  country.  The 
unfortunate  yielding  of  President  Yuan  Shih-Kai  to  the  pressure  upon 
him  for  the  conversion  of  the  Republic  into  an  Empire,  led  to  the  rebel- 
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lion  in  Yunnan,  to  the  reported  vetoing  of  the  whole  scheme  for  an 
empire  by  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  to  the  rescinding  of  all 
steps  taken  to  inaugurate  the  Empire,  and  finally  to  the  demand  that 
the  President  resign.  Thus  at  the  moment  of  this  writing,  a  state  of 
uncertainty  exists  in  China,  the  outcome  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen, 
but  may  culminate  at  any  moment. 

S.  N.  D.  North. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  IN  THE 

EUROPEAN  WAR^ 

X 

Treatment  of  Enemy  Merchant  Vessels  in  Belligerent  Ports  at 

THE  Outbreak  of  War 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  War  found  hundreds  of  merchant 
vessels  of  belligerent  nationality  in  enemy  ports  or  on  the  high  seas 
bound  to  or  from  such  ports  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  hostilities, 
having  left  their  last  port  of  departure  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
short  period  antedating  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  during  which  hostili- 
ties may  be  said  to  have  been  imminent,  and  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  war  burst  out  afforded  little  opportunity  to  such  vessels  to  escape, 
and  consequently  large  numbers  were  caught  either  in  enemy  ports  or 
on  the  high  seas  proceeding  innocently  thereto  or  therefrom. 

The  exact  number  of  British,  French,  and  Russian  merchant  vessels 
which  were  found  in  German  ports  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  is  not 
known,  but  it  appears  that  the  number  was  not  inconsiderable.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  issued  by  the  British  Navy  League  on  July  3, 
1915,  119  German,  20  Austrian,  and  11  Turkish  ships  were  detained  in 
British  ports  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  while  18  German  and  3  Austrian 
ships  were  detained  in  Egyptian  ports.  In  addition,  119  German,  7 
Austrian,  and  5  Turkish  ships  were  seized  while  entering  British  or 
colonial  ports,  or  while  on  the  high  seas,  making  a  total  of  302  enemy 
vessels  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Government  at  the 
time  the  Navy  League  report  was  published.^    According  to  the  old 

*  Continued  from  previous  numbers  of  this  Journal. 

*  The  figures  given  by  the  London  Weekly  Times  were  somewhat  different.  In  its 
issue  of  Sept.  4,  1915,  the  Times  stated  that  225  enemy  ships  had  been  detained  or 
captured  at  sea,  aggregating  a  total  of  about  550,000  tons.  According  to  the  list  pub- 
lished by  officials  of  the  Prize  Court  in  September,  1915,  there  were  97  German  prizes 
in  the  custody  of  the  British  Prize  Court.  Owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  German 
navy  and  merchant  marine  from  the  ocean,  few  captures  were  made  by  Great  Britain 
except  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  war. 
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practice,  all  enemy  merchant  vessels  fomid  in  port  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  or  captured  on  the  high  seas  while  proceeding  to  or  from  such  ports 
whether  ignorant  of  the  outbreak  of  hostiUties  or  not,  were  liable  to 
capture  as  "droits  of  admiralty,"  and  in  practice  such  vessels  were 
usually  condemned  as  good  prize.'  This  liability  to  capture  existed  in 
fact  long  after  the  practice  of  appropriating  enemy  private  property  on 
land  had  generally  been  abandoned,  and  frequently  embargoes  on  vessels 
in  port  were  laid  in  anticipation  of  war,  so  that  in  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties they  might  be  confiscated.*  But,  says  de  Boeck,  the  practice  of 
seizing  without  previous  notice  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  declaration 
of  war  merchant  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  peaceable  citizens  who 
were  carrying  on  their  trade  under  the  faith  of  treaties  was  too  severe.* 
Bluntschli  adds  that  ''modem  juridical  sentiment  revolted  against  the 
particularly  brutal  appUcation  of  the  old  principle  that  a  belUgerent 
may  lay  his  heavy  hand  upon  enemy  merchant  ships  and  the  cargoes 
which  they  carry."  •  Accordingly  a  new  practice  known  as  the  induU  or 
(UUn  de  faveur  was  introduced,  by  whjph  enemy  merchant  vessels  in 
ports  at  the  outbreak  of  war  were  allowed  a  certain  period  to  depart 
without  molestation.  This  favor  was  first  accorded  in  practice  during 
the  Crimean  War,  when  the  Porte  granted  to  Russian  vessels  in  Otto- 
man ports  the  privilege  of  departing  within  a  fixed  period.  France  and 
Great  Britain  followed  the  action  of  the  Porte  and  allowed  Russian 
ships  of  commerce  in  their  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  six  weeks  to 
load  their  cargoes  and  depart.  Moreover,  Russian  merchant  ships  which 
had  left  their  port  of  departure  before  the  outbreak  of  war  were  allowed 

*  ''It  waA  the  general  usage  of  Europe,"  says  Merlin  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  "that  whenever  one  Power  declared  war  against  another  he  seized 
instantly  all  ships  belonging  to  the  enemy  or  his  subjects,  which  were  found  in  his 
ports."  Cited  by  Pistoye  et  Dunerdy,  Traiti  dea  Prises  MarUimeSf  T.  I,  p.  122. 
Conoeming  the  old  practice  see  also  de  Boeck,  de  la  ProprieU  Privie  Enemie  sous 
PamlUm  Enemie^  sec.  234;  Dupuis,  Le  Droit  de  la  Guerre  Maritime  d^aprbs  les  Con- 
firences  de  la  Haye  et  de  LondreSt  p.  163;  Scott,  Status  of  Enemy  Merchant  Ships, 
American  Journal  of  International  Law^  Vol.  II,  pp.  260-261. 

*  Westlake,  International  Law,  pt.  II,  p.  42;  and  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law^ 
Vol.  VII,  sec.  1196. 

*0p.  cit.f  sec.  234.  For  the  same  view  see  Bonfils,  Droit  International  Public^  sec. 
13d9. 

*  DroU  International  CodifU,  Trans,  by  Lardy,  Art.  669. 
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to  enter  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  discharge  their  cargoes, 
reload,  and  to  depart  without  molestation^  Russia  accorded  a  similar 
ddai  to  British  and  French  ships.^  In  the  war  of  1866  Prussia  allowed  a 
dilai  of  six  weeks  to  Austrian  ships  in  Prussian  ports,  and  to  those 
proceeding  to  Prussian  ports  in  ignorance  of  the  war,  but  it  was  con- 
ditioned on  reciprocity  of  treatment  by  Austria.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  France  gave  German  merchant  vessels 
a  period  of  thirty  days  in  which  to  depart,  and  allowed  those  which 
entered  a  French  port  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  hostilities  a  similar  privilege.  The  King  of  Prussia  on 
January  19, 1871,  revoked  the  ordinance  of  July  18, 1870,  which  exempted 
French  merchant  vessels  from  capture,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  it 
was  riot  to  take  effect  imtil  February  10th  following.*  During  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78  Mlais  were  accorded  by  both  belligerents,  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1897  the  Sultan 
allowed  a  period  of  fifteen  days  during  which  Greek  merchant  vessels 
might  depart  from  Ottoman  ports. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
in  1898  the  Spanish  Government  accorded  a  dUai  of  five  days  to  Ameri- 
can ships  in  Spanish  ports  to  depart,  but  did  not  expressly  prohibit  their 
subsequent  capture  on  the  high  seas,  nor  did  it  provide  for  the  entrance 
and  departure  of  American  ships  which  had  sailed  for  Spanish  ports 
before  the  war.  The  American  Government  granted  a  dilai  of  thirty 
days  (from  April  21  to  May  21)  to  Spanish  vessels  in  American  ports. 
The  American  proclamation  further  exempted  Spanish  vessels  which 
prior  to  April  21  (the  date  of  the  beginning  of  actual  hostilities)  had 
sailed  from  a  foreign  port  bound  for  a  port  in  the  United  States,  and 
allowed  these  to  enter  such  port,  discharge  their  cargoes,  and  depart 
without  molestation.  Under  an  interpretation  by  the  Supreme  Court  this 
Uberal  privilege  was  extended  to  cover  the  case  of  a  Spanish  merchant 
vessel  which  had  sailed  from  an  American  port  before  the  beginning  of 
hostilities.^^    During  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  Japanese  Govem- 

^  See  the  texts  of  the  French  decree  and  the  British  Order  in  Council,  in  Inter- 
national Law  Situations,  1906,  pp.  48-49. 
•  Ibid.,  Bonfils,  sec.  1399. 
» Bonfils,  sec.  1399. 
*°  The  Buena  Ventura ^  175  U.  S.  388.    The  American  proclamation,  however,  ex- 
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ment  granted  a  dUai  of  seven  days  to  Russian  vessels  in  Japanese  ports, 
and  accorded  to  Russian  vessels  which  had  saUed  for  a  Japanese  port 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  right  to  enter,  discharge  their 
cargoes,  and  depart.  But  the  Russian  Government  accorded  a  dilai 
of  only  forty-eight  hours  to  Japanese  vessels  in  Russian  ports, 
and  granted  no  privilege  of  entrance  and  departure  to  Japanese  ves- 
sels which  had  sailed  for  Russian  ports  before  the  beginning  of 
hostilities. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  more  important  wars  since  1854  in 
which  the  belligerents  were  maritime  Powers,  enemy  ships  in  belligerent 
ports  had  been  allowed  a  certain  period  to  depart,  and  in  most  of  them, 
enemy  ships  encountered  on  the  high  seas  bound  to  or  from  such  ports 
in  ignorance  of  hostilities  had  been  allowed  to  enter,  discharge  their 
cargoes,  and  depart  freely.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  d6lai  accorded,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  uniform  practice,  and  in  some  instances,  as  that  of 
Russia  in  1904,  the  period  was  much  restricted.  Moreover,  the  privilege 
thus  accorded  was  considered  as  an  act  of  grace  and  not  a  right,  and  each 
belligerent  remained  free  to  grant  the  favor  or  withhold  it  at  pleasure 
and,  if  it  was  granted,  to  limit  and  restrict  it  under  such  conditions  as  it 
saw  fit. 

The  desirability  of  a  general,  if  not  an  obligatory,  rule  governing  the 
practice  was  felt  by  many  publicists,  and  at  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence of  1907  the  matter  was  the  subject  of  lengthy  discussion.  Proposed 
rules  were  submitted  to  the  conference  by  the  delegations  of  Russia,  The 
Netherlands,  France,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain,  and  views  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  del^ates  of  various  other  governments.^^  There  was  a 
general  agreement  that  a  reasonable  period  should  be  allowed  vessels 
in  enemy  ports  to  depart  freely  and  that  those  met  on  the  high  seas  una- 
ware of  the  existence  of  war  should  be  allowed  to  enter,  discharge  their 
cargoes,  and  depart,  without  molestation,  but  it  was  not  thought  de- 

pressly  withheld  the  favor  thus  granted,  to  Spanish  ships  having  on  board  enemy 
military  or  naval  officers,  contraband  goods,  dispatches  from  or  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, or  coal,  except  such  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  voyage.  See  the  cases  of 
the  Panama,  175  U.  S.  535,  and  the  Pedro,  75  U.  S.  354.  Cf.  Benton,  International 
Law  and  Diplomacy  of  the  Spanish  American  War,  pp.  130  ff .  and  166  ff . 

1^  For  an  analysis  of  the  several  proposals  submitted,  see  Higgins,  The  Two  Hague 
Peace  Conferences,  p.  302,  and  International  Law  Situations,  1910,  pp.  6S-70. 
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sirable  to  prescribe  a  fixed  rule  as  to  the  duration  of  the  d6lai  to  be  ac- 
corded, for,  as  Wehberg  remarks,^^  the  speed  with  which  loading  or 
unloading  is  carried  out  differs  greatly  in  various  ports,  and,  besides,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  one  vessel  having  a  larger  voyage  before  it,  to  lay 
in  a  special  store  of  victuals,  thus  requiring  a  longer  period,  while  another 
may  be  able  to  load  and  get  away  in  a  much  shorter  time.  Concerning 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  privilege  should  be  regarded  as  a  right  or  a 
favor,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  A  majority  of  the  del^ates, 
among  them  those  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Russia,  felt  that 
the  privilege  had  been  so  long  and  generally  observed  that  it  had  acquired 
suflScient  international  force  to  be  treated  as  an  obligation  rather  than 
an  act  of  grace,  but  to  this  view  the  delegates  of  Argentina,  France, 
Japan,  and  especially  those  of  Great  Britain  were  opposed.  Ekch  bellig- 
erent, according  to  their  view,  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  act  as  its  own 
national  interests  might  require.  On  account  of  this  opposition,  the 
final  agreement  of  the  conference  was  a  compromise  which  on  some 
points  represents  reaction  rather  than  progress,  and  secures  to  com- 
merce a  less  favorable  position  than  it  enjoyed  before.  The  results  of  the 
discussion  were  embodied  in  a  separate  convention  (VI)  signed  Octo- 
ber 18,  1907,  the  more  important  articles  of  which  are  the  following: 

Article  1 

When  a  merchant  ship  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers  is  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  hostilities  in  an  enemy  port,  it  is  d^irable  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
depart  freely,  either  immediately,  or  after  a  reasonable  number  of  days  of  grace,  and 
to  proceed,  after  being  furnished  with  a  pass,  direct  to  its  port  of  destination,  or  any 
other  port  indicated. 

The  same  rule  should  apply  in  the  case  of  a  ship  which  has  left  its  last  port  of  de- 
parture before  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  entered  a  port  belonging  to  the 
enemy  while  still  ignorant  that  hostilities  had  broken  out. 

Article  2 

A  merchant  ship  unable,  owing  to  circumstances  of  force  majevre,  to  leave  the 
enemy  port  within  the  period  contemplated  in  the  above  article,  or  which  was  not 
allowed  to  leave,  can  not  be  confiscated. 

The  belligerent  may  only  detain  it,  without  pajonent  of  compensation  but  subject 
to  the  obligation  of  restoring  it  after  the  war,  or  requisition  it  on  pa3rment  of  oom- 
pensation. 

"  Capture  in  War  on  Land  and  Sea,  p.  56. 
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Article  3 

Enemy  merchant  ships  which  left  their  last  port  of  departure  before  the  commence- 
nent  of  war,  and  are  encountered  on  the  high  seas  while  still  ignorant  of  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  can  not  be  confiscated.  They  are  only  liable  to  detention  on  the 
inderstanding  that  they  shall  be  restored  after  the  war  without  compensation,  or 
JO  be  requisitioned,  or  even  destroyed,  on  payment  of  compensation,  but  in  such 
sases  provision  must  be  made  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  on  board  as  well  as  the 
lecuiity  of  the  ship's  papers. 

Af  t^"  touching  at  a  port  in  their  own  country  or  at  a  neutral  port,  these  ships  are 
iubj^ct  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  war. 

Article  4 

Enemy  cargo  on  board  the  vessels  referred  to  in  Articles  1  and  2  is  likewise  liable 
to  be  detained  and  restored  after  the  termination  of  the  war  without  payment  of 
compensation,  or  to  be  requisitioned  on  payment  of  compensation,  with  or  without 
the  ship. 

The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  cargo  on  board  the  vessels  referred  to  in  Ar- 
ticle 3. 

Article  5  provides  that  the  convention  shall  not  apply  to  merchant 
ships  whose  construction  shows  that  they  are  intended  for  conversion 
into  war  ships,  ^^  and  Article  6  stipulates  that  the  convention  shall  not 

^*  This  article  was  inserted  at  the  instance  of  the  British  delegate,  Lord  Reay.  It 
was  evidently  aimed  at  subsidized  steamers  constructed  according  to  special  designs 
which  make  them  easily  convertible  into  cruisers,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  subsidizing  government  and  the  owner.  The  article  was  opposed 
by  the  German  delegate,  Herr  Kriege,  who  contended  that  there  were  no  steamships 
which  were  not  capable  of  being  converted  into  war  vessels  or  which  could  not  be 
used  for  mine  laying  or  other  subsidiary  naval  operations.  The  proposed  article 
might  therefore  be  so  interpreted  as  to  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  the  <Ulai  defaveur 
aU  ships  except  sail  boats.  Actea  el  DocumentSf  p.  1033.  Compare  also  Wehberg, 
Capture  in  War  on  Land  and  Sea  (Trans,  by  Robertson)  p.  59,  who  observes  that 
"every  steamer  of  high  speed  can  also  be  employed  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser,  and  every 
vessel,  at  any  rate,  in  mine-laying.  In  any  case  precisely  the  most  valuable  vessels, 
which  are  often  the  pride  of  the  whole  communities — one  has  only  to  think  of  the 
splendid  four-screw  steamer,  LusUania^  of  the  Cunard  Line — are  thereby  exposed  to 
the  whole  barbarity  of  the  law  of  prize.  Holland  and  Austria  endeavored  in  vain  to 
bring  about  a  compromise  by  which  all  ships  which  had  been  granted  time  to  clear 
might  not  again  be  used  by  their  native  country  for  war  purposes. 

"The  extent,  however,  to  which  views  differ  as  to  whether  a  ship  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  auxiliary  cruiser  or  not  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  England  then  declared  that  it 
had  only  five  merchant  ships  which  were  intended  beforehand  for  fighting  purposes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latest '  Naval  Almanac '  gives  a  total  of  27  such  English  auxil- 
iaries for  the  end  of  1908.'' 

Compare  also  Hall  (International  Law,  5th  ed.,  p.  616),  \^o  remarks  that  while 
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apply  except  between  the  contracting  powers  and  then  only  if  all  the 
belligerents  are  jxirties. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  as  declared  in  the  preamble  was  to 
"insure  the  security  of  international  commerce  against  the  surprises  of 
war"  and  to  "protect  as  far  as  possible  operations  undertaken  in  good 
faith  and  in  process  of  being  carried  out  before  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities." 

As  finally  adopted,  the  convention  imposes  no  obligation  upon  bellig- 
erents to  allow  delais  defaveur,  but  merely  affirms  the  desirability  thereof. 
They  are  therefore  free,  as  before,  to  accord  or  withhold  the  privilege, 
and  if  it  is  denied  there  is  no  legal  ground  for  complaint.  But  imder 
ordinary  conditions  a  regard  for  national  interests  is  likely  to  insure  the 
granting  of  it  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  it  was  generally 
offered  upon  condition  of  reciprocity. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  old  practice  as  introduced  by  the 
convention  is  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  confiscation  of  both  ships  and 
their  cargoes,  and  the  substitution  of  detention  with  the  obligation  of 
restoration  at  the  close  of  the  war.  But  both  ships  and  cargoes  may  be 
requisitioned  or  destroyed  upon  payment  of  compensation,  provided 
that  in  case  of  destruction  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  safety  of 
all  persons  on  board.  Furthermore,  the  convention  exempts  from  cap- 
ture during  the  course  of  their  return  voyage  ships  allowed  to  depart, 
and  also  those  having  sailed  from  their  last  port  of  departure  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  which  are  encountered  at  sea  while  the  master  is 
still  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  hostilities — an  immunity  not 
always  allowed  in  the  past.  The  American  delegation  objected  to  the 
form  of  the  latter  immunity  because  it  was  conditioned  upon  the  ig- 
norance of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  master — a  condition  which  was 
declared  to  be  no  part  of  the  existing  practice  and  which  largely  neu- 
tralized the  apparent  benefits  of  the  convention.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  which  put  commerce  in  a  less  favorable  situation  than  before,  the 

experts  are  perfectly  able  to  dLstinguish  vessels  built  primarily  for  warlike  use,  it  is 
otherwise  with  many  vessels  intended  primarily  for  conunerce.  "Mail  steamers  of 
large  size  are  fitted  by  their  strength  and  build  to  receive  without  much  8p>ecial 
adaptation,  one  or  two  guns  of  sufficient  calibre  to  render  the  ships  canying  them 
dangerous  cruisers  against  merchantmen/' 
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American  delegation  refused  to  sign  the  convention,  and  recommended 
that  it  be  not  ratified  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  ^^ 

Among  the  belligerents  in  the  present  war,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Montene- 
gro, Serbia,  and  Turkey  have  not  ratified  the  convention  or  any  part 
of  it.  In  accordance  with  Article  6,  therefore,  its  terms  are  not  legally 
binding  on  any  one  of  the  belligerents.  Germany  and  Russia  reserved 
their  ratification  of  Article  3  and  paragraph  2  of  Article  4,  which  sub- 
stitute detention  in  the  place  of  confiscation  in  respect  to  vessels  (and 
their  cargoes)  encountered  on  the  high  seas  in  ignorance  of  hostilities. 
The  reason  assigned  for  their  reservations  was  that  the  above  mentioned 
provisions  established  an  inequahty  between  states  by  imposing  burdens 
upon  those  which,  lacking  naval  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
are  not  always  in  a  position  to  take  into  a  home  port  the  vessels  which 
they  seize  and  which  therefore  they  might  be  under  a  necessity  of  de- 
stroying. In  the  latter  case,  they  would  be  compelled  to  indemnify  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  destroyed.  ^^  In  consequence  of  Germany's  refusal 
to  ratify  the  two  provisions  mentioned,  German  merchant  vessels  which 
were  encountered  by  British  and  French  cruisers  and  which  had  sailed 
from  their  port  of  departure  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  hostilities,  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
these  provisions  and  have  been  confiscated  instead  of  detained  by  both 
British  and  French  prize  courts  during  the  present  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  German  Government  is  under  no  legal  obUgation  to  make 
compensation  for  the  British  and  French  vessels  which  were  encountered 
under  similar  circumstances  and  destroyed  by  German  cruisers  on  the 
high  seas.  It  has  turned  out  in  practice,  however,  that  Germany's  loss 
in  consequence  of  her  reservation  of  the  two  provisions  mentioned  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  gain,  for  while  few  British  or  French  vessels  have 
been  encountered  on  the  high  seas  by  German  cruisers  under  the  cir- 
cumstances set  forth  in  Article  3,  a  considerable  number  of  German  ships 
have  been  encountered  by  British  and  French  cruisers,  and  instead  of 
being  detained  have  been  condemned  and  confiscated,  as  stated  above. 

We  may  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  practice  during  the  present 

"See  their  report  in  Senate  Document  No.  444,  60th  Congress,  Ist  Session, 
p.  38.    See  also  Dupuis,  op.  cil.y  p.  169,  for  a  similar  criticism. 
»»i4cte«  el  Documents,  Vol.  I,  p.  235;  Vol.  II,  p.  954. 
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war.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  any  case  was  an  embargo  laid  in  antici- 
pation of  the  war  upon  merchant  vessels  in  port  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Nevertheless  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  a  dispatch  of  August  2 
1914,  to  Sir  E.  Goschen,  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  stated  that 
he  had  received  information  that  the  authorities  at  Hamburg  had  de- 
tained certain  British  merchant  vessels  in  port  for  causes  unknown  to 
him,  and  he  requested  that  a  demand  be  made  for  their  immediate 
release.  ^^  On  the  same  day  the  British  Ambassador  replied  that  he 
had  been  informed  by  the  German  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
that  orders  had  been  given  to  allow  British  ships  at  Hamburg  to  proceed 
on  their  way.  The  Secretary  of  State  added,  however,  that  this  must 
be  considered  as  a  special  favor  to  the  British  Government  as  no  other 
foreign  ships  had  been  allowed  to  leave.  The  reason  alleged  for  the 
detention  was  that  mines  were  being  laid  and  "other  precautions" 
were  being  taken."  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  German  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
and  Belgium  ^*  that  days  of  grace  be  allowed  to  merchant  vessels  in 
enemy  ports  to  depart  unmolested.  By  a  decree  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment dated  August  4,  1914,  German  merchant  ships  found  in  French 
ports  since  August  3  at  6:45  p.  m.,  or  entering  since  that  date  in  igno- 
rance of  hostiUties,  were  accorded  a  delai  of  seven  days  in  which  to  de- 
part freely,  and  after  being  furnished  with  a  passport  would  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  port  of  destination  or  to  such  other  port  as  might  be 
designated  by  the  maritime  authorities  of  the  French  port  in  which 
they  might  be  found.  By  a  decree  of  August  13  a  similar  favor  was 
granted  to  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ships  found  in  French  ports  prior 
to  midnight  of  the  previous  day.  In  consequence,  however,  of  Germany's 
reservation  of  Article  3  and  paragraph  2  of  Article  4  of  the  above  men- 

«  British  White  Paper,  No.  143. 

"  Ibid.,  No.  145. 

"  On  the  night  of  August  4,  1914,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
received  the  following  notice  from  the  German  Ambassador:  "The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment will  detain  merchant  vessels  flying  the  British  flag  and  which  are  interned  in 
German  harbors,  but  will  liberate  them  if  the  Imperial  Government  receives  a  counter 
undertaking  from  the  British  Government  within  48  hours.''  A  similar  notice  was 
handed  to  M.  Viviani,  President  of  the  Council,  on  August  3  at  the  time  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France. 
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tioned  Hague  Convention  the  benefits  accorded  by  the  French  decree 
were  not  to  apply  to  German  ships  which  had  left  their  last  port  of  depart- 
ure before  August  3, 1914  at  6:45  p.  m.,  and  which  might  be  encountered 
on  the  high  seas  in  ignorance  of  hostiUties.  Nor  was  the  benefit  to 
apply  to  ships  whose  construction,  armament,  or  equipment  indicated 
that  they  were  "susceptible"  of  being  transformed  into  warships  or 
for  the  public  service.  In  case  such  ships  were  carrying  mails,  all  bags 
of  mail  and  parcels  aboard  would  be  expedited  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  their  destination.^*  On  the  same  day,  namely  August  4,  a  British 
Order  in  Council  was  issued  by  which  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event 
one  of  His  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  should  be  satisfied 
by  information  reaching  him  not  later  than  midnight  on  August  7  that 
the  treatment  accorded  to  British  merchant  ships  and  their  cargoes 
which  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were  in  the  ports  of  the  enemy  or 
which  subsequently  entered  them,  was  not  less  favorable  than  the 
treatment  accorded  to  enemy  merchant  vessels  by  the  British  Order 
in  Council,  German  merchant  vessels  under  6000  tons  in  burden  which 
at  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  hostiUties  were  in  any  British  port,  should 
be  allowed  until  midnight  on  August  14  (a  delai  of  ten  days)  for  loading 
and  departing.  On  August  5  a  copy  of  this  Order  in  Council  was  com- 
municated to  the  American  Ambassador  in  London,  who  had  taken 
charge  of  German  interests  in  England,  with  a  request  that  he  inquire 
of  the  German  Government  whether  it  was  prepared  to  accord  reci- 
procity of  treatment  to  British  vessels.  On  August  7  a  communication 
was  received  from  the  American  Embassy  stating  that  the  American 
Minister  at  Stockholm  had  received  a  telegram  from  the  American 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  inquiring  whether  the  British  Government  had 
issued  a  proclamation  allowing  enemy  ships  to  leave  British  ports 
before  midnight  of  August  14,  saying  that  if  this  was  so,  Germany 
would  issue  corresponding  orders.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  telegram  was  a  reply  to  the  message  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
Berlin.  Upon  inquiry  at  the  American  Eknbassy  shortly  before  mid- 
night on  August  7,  it  was  ascertained  that  no  further  communication 
had  been  received  from  Berlin.    The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treas- 

^^  The  text  of  the  French  decree  may  be  found  in  the  Revue  GirUrale  de  Droit  Inler- 
ncUional  Public,  Jan.-June,  1915,  Documents^  pp.  9-10. 
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ury  and  the  Lords  Comnaissioners  of  the  Admiralty  were  therefore 
notified  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  Articles  III  to  VIII  of  the  Order  in 
Council  relative  to  the  treatment  proposed  to  be  accorded  to  enemy 
merchant  ships  in  British  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  or  subse- 
quently entering  them  would  not  come  into  operation.  Every  effort, 
says  the  Attorney-General  in  his  argument  in  the  case  of  the  Chikj  was 
made  between  August  4  and  August  7  to  obtain  satisfactory  assurances 
from  the  German  Government  that  reciprocity  of  treatment  would  be 
accorded,  but  no  information  was  received  and  therefore  the  privilege 
of  departure  could  not  be  accorded  to  German  vessels.  It  is  said  that 
the  British  proposal  was  not  received  in  Berlin  until  the  morning  of 
August  8,  the  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  set  by  the  British 
Order  in  Council.^  British  vessels  in  German  ports  and  German 
vessels  in  British  ports  were  consequently  detained. ^^  But  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  agreed  to  accord  reciprocity  of  treatment  to 
British  vessels,  and  consequently  the  merchant  ships  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  were  allowed  to  depart  freely,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  having  ratified  the  Hague  Convention  without  reservation, 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  vessels  met  at  sea  in  ignorance  of  hostiUties 
and  bound  for  English  ports  were  allowed  to  enter,  discharge  their 
cargoes,  and  leave  without  molestation. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Japan  and  Germany,  the  Japanese 
Government  granted  a  delai  of  two  weeks  to  German  vessels  in  Japanese 
ports  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  take  on  new  cargoes  of  non-contraband 
goods,  and  to  depart  freely  for  designated  ports.  A  like  favor  was  ac- 
corded to  German  vessels  which  entered  Japanese  ports  in  ignorance 
of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  to  those  met  by  Japanese  warships  on 
the  high  seas  bound  for  Japanese  ports  in  ignorance  of  hostilities.  These 
favors,  however,  were  all  conditioned  upon  reciprocity  of  treatment 
by  Germany.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
dated  August  5,  1914,  a  dUai  of  nine  days  was  accorded  enemy  ships 
in  Canadian  ports  and  the  privilege  of  entering,  discharging  cargoes 

*  Huberich,  The  Prize  Code  of  the  German  Empire  as  in  Force  July  1,  1915, 
p.  XXI. 

Si  Belgium  accorded  three  days  of  grace  to  German  ships  in  Belgian  ports  at  the 
5Hitbreak  of  war,  and  presumably  Germany  accorded  reciprocity  of  treatment. 
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and  of  departing  freely  was  allowed  enemy  ships  which  had  cleared  from 
their  last  port  of  departure  before  the  declaration  of  war  and  entered  a 
Omadian  port  in  ignorance  of  hostilities.  But  the  favor  was  conditioned 
upon  the  receipt  by  the  Governor  General  of  information  that  notice 
had  reached  his  Majesty's  Government  by  midnight  of  August  7  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  enemy  government  to  accord  reciprocity  of 
treatment  to  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes. ^^  The  Governor  General 
received  a  dispatch  from  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
on  August  19  stating  that  no  information  had  been  received  from  the 
German  Government  by  midnight  of  August  7  of  its  intention  to  accord 
reciprocity  of  treatment  to  British  vessels.  Accordingly,  German  ves- 
sels in  Canadian  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  detained,  and 
thoee  encoimtered  on  the  sea  bound  to  or  from  Canadian  ports  in  ig- 
norance of  hostilities  were  captured  and  condemned  as  good  prize. 

The  Tiu*ldsh  Government  not  having  ratified  the  convention,  its 
benefits  were  not  accorded  to  Ottoman  ships  in  British  ports.  ^^ 

The  first  case  involving  the  status  of  merchant  vessels  in  enemy  ports 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  that  of  the  Chilif  a  German  barque 
seized  at  Cardiff  on  August  5,  a  state  of  war  having  been  declared  to 
exist  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  as  from  11  p.  m.  on  August  4. 
The  case  was  heard  by  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  president  of  the  probate, 
divorce  and  admiralty  division  of  the  English  High  Court.    As  it  was  the 

**  The  privilege,  however,  was  not  accorded  to  cable  ships,  or  sea-going  ships  de- 
sigDed  to  carry  oil  fuel,  to  ships  whose  tonnage  exceeded  5000  tons  burden  or  whose 
speed  was  fourteen  knots  or  over.  Enemy  merchant  ships  allowed  to  depart  were  to 
be  provided  with  a  pass  indicating  the  port  to  which  they  were  to  proceed  and  the 
route  they  were  to  follow.  OflScers  and  members  of  the  crew,  if  of  enemy  national- 
ity, were  required  to  give  an  undertaking  in  writing  that  they  would  not  after  the 
oooduflion  of  the  voyage  for  which  the  pass  was  issued  engage  during  the  continusr 
anoe  of  hostilities  in  any  service  connected  with  the  operation  of  war.  See  "Copies 
of  Prodiunations,  Orders  in  Council,  and  Documents  Relating  to  the  European  War, 
compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada,  1915,''  pp.  20-24,  for  the  text  of  the 
above  mentioned  Order  in  Council.  By  a  Canadian  Order  in  Council  of  August  14, 
1914,  similar  privileges  were  accorded  to  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ships  provided 
information  were  received  not  later  than  midnight  of  the  following  day,  of  the  prom- 
ise of  redprocity  of  treatment  (ibid.j  p.  45).  Satisfactory  information  was  received, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  order  in  Council  were  extended  to  Austrian  and  Hunga- 
rian ships  (ibid.f  p.  57). 

"  Phxdamation  of  August  5,  1914.  See  text  in  copies  of  Proclamations,  Orders  in 
Council  and  Documents,  issued  by  the  Canadian  Government,  p.  147. 
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first  case  to  be  tried  in  a  British  prize  court  in  sixty  years  ^^  the  proceed- 
ings attracted  much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  bar  and  the  general 
public. ^^  Sir  John  Simon,  the  Attorney  CJeneral,  took  occasion  to  give  a 
r^sum^  of  the  history  of  the  prize  court  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
changed  conditions  under  which  the  prize  jurisdiction  was  exercised 
to-day.^   Then  turning  to  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  Ckilij  he  asked  that 

^  The  last  prize  court  had  been  held  by  Dr.  Lushington  during  the  Crimean  War. 

**  "  A  simple  ceremony,"  says  the  London  Times,  ''characterized  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings.  At  11  o'clock  the  judge  entered  the  court,  preceded  by  the  marHhal  of 
the  admiralty  bearing  the  ancient  and  beautiful  silver  oar  which  was  placed  upon 
rests  before  the  judge's  desk." 

^  The  long  interval  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  a  prize  court  had  sat  neoeasarily 
involved,  he  said,  great  changes.    There  were  obviously  very  great  changes  in  the 
conditions  which  would  have  to  be  considered,  and  in  the  difficulties  which  would, 
have  to  be  solved  by  His  Lordship.   The  almost  universal  substitution  of  other  m< 
of  motion  on  the  sea  for  the  use  of  sails  was  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  of 
changed  conditions.    When  Dr.  Lushington  sat  during  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  .^^ 
and  still  more  when  Lord  Stowell  sat  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  it  could  not  have^^ 
been  contemplated  that  a  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  possible  to  oopamunicatcr!^  ^^i^ 
with  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  by  means  of  the  marvellous  development  of  science 
was  now  regarded  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.    Another  change  was  that  the  offi< 
of  King's  Advocate  had  disappeared. 

He  understood  that  it  was  essential  in  a  prize  case  that  the  claim  for  the  cond< 
tion  of  a  prize  should  be  a  claim  that  it  should  be  condemned  to  the  Crown.    It 
to  be  popularly  supposed  that  when  a  prize  had  been  captured,  the  prize,  if 
demned,  belonged  to  the  captors.   He  did  not  think  that  that  was  an  accurate  way 
stating  what  took  place.    It  was  true  that  under  the  old  practice  the  captors  I4>plied 
for  a  condemnation  of  the  ship,  but  if  a  decree  of  condenmation  was  made  it  decreed 
a  good  and  lawful  prize  to  the  Crown,  and  it  was  by  a  subsequent  act  of  the  Royal 
judgment  and  discretion  that  the  proceeds  of  the  prize  might  be  distributed  among 
those  immediately  responsible  for  its  capture.    It  had  already  been  announced  that 
in  the  present  war  some  modification  of  that  principle  was  intended  to  be  introduced. 
Under  modem  conditions  it  would  be  wrong  that  only  those  particular  members  of 
the  sea  forces  who  took  part  in  the  capture  of  an  enemy  ship  should  be  the  persons  to 
be  considered,  if  the  Crown  in  its  judgment  thought  right  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
of  the  prize.    Some  of  the  most  important  and  gallant  services  in  the  navy  were  per- 
formed by  men  who  never  in  any  circumstances  could  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
capture  of  prizes.    The  submarine  service  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  serving  upon  a 
dreadnought,  on  the  other,  would  in  the  ordinary  course  have  no  part  in  the  taking  of 
prizes.    The  rule  formerly  prevailing  would,  therefore,  be  modified,  but  the  principle, 
that  if  a  prize  were  taken  and  condemned  it  would  be  condemned  to  the  Crown,  was 
the  old  principle  which  would  be  carried  out  during  the  present  war. 

It  was  correct  to  say  that  an  English  judge  who  administered  the  law  in  a  British 
Prize  Court  administered  ''the  course  of  admiralty  and  the  law  of  nations."    That 
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an  order  be  issued  for  its  detention  since  the  owners  were  not  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  d^i  de  faveuj  provided  for  in  Convention  VI  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  his  Majesty's  Government  not  having  re- 
ceived within  the  prescribed  period  information  from  the  German 
Government  of  Germany's  intention  to  accord  reciprocity  of  treatment. 
In  reply  to  a  question  raised  by  the  court  as  to  whether  it  was  boimd  by 
the  Hague  Convention  in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  all  the  belligerents 
had  ratified  it  as  required  by  Article  6,  the  Attorney  General  replied  that 
in  his  opinion  the  court  was  bound  by  its  terms  since  it  was  an  inter- 
national contract,  and  stood  in  the  same  position  as  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  The  court  also  asked  the  Attorney  General  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Article  2.  He  replied  that  he  understood  it  to  mean  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  a  merchant  vessel  detained  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  article  would  be  restored  without  compensation.  He  did  not 
imderstand  that  in  the  meantime  title  to  the  property  would  pass  to  the 
Crown  and  then  back  to  the  owners  upon  the  return  of  peace.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  ship  were  lost  during  the  period  of  detention,  the  govern- 
ment would  not  be  liable  for  compensation. 

was  the  old  form  of  oommission  to  the  court.  Looking  back  at  the  early  reports  these 
words  were  to  be  found,  and  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  jurisdiction,  which 
His  Lordship  was  exercising,  was  essentially  the  same,  both  with  regard  to  its  nature 
and  its  ambit,  as  was  exercised  by  the  famous  predecessors  of  His  Lordship  who  had 
sat  in  a  Prize  Court. 

The  second  branch  of  this  law  which  would  be  applied  in  this  court  was  what  had 
been  called  ''the  common  law  of  nations."  This  depended  on  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  the  civilians  and  other  great  authorities,  and  on  special  treaties  or  inter- 
national arrangements  entered  into  by  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  such  international  agreements  was  that  contained  in 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856,  which  was  entered  into  immediately  after  the  Crimean 
War.  He  believed  that  the  British  Prize  Court  had  never  had  to  apply  the  Declarer 
tion  of  Paris  in  a  prize  case,  but  pursuant  to  that  arrangement  a  neutral  flag  would 
be  a  protection  for  enemy  cargo  so  long  as  that  cargo  was  otherwise  not  open  to 
challenge  on  the  ground  of  a  breach  of  the  law  as  to  contraband  or  the  law  of  block- 
ade. He  was  reminded  by  his  learned  friend,  Dr.  Holland,  that  although  the  Declarer 
tion  of  Paris  was  entered  into  after  the  Crimean  War,  by  consent,  this  country  acted 
on  its  principles  during  the  war.  Since  that  time  the  most  important  additions  to  the 
law  of  nations  were  those  which  arose  from  a  series  of  conventions  entered  into  by  the 
Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1907,  by  which  the  civilized  world  made 
efforts  to  modify  the  code  applicable  in  war  time.  He  apprehended  that  these  con- 
ventions, in  so  far  as  they  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  contracting  parties,  would  be 
regarded  by  His  Lordship  as  grafted  upon  the  law  of  nations. 
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The  court  in  its  judgment  expressed  regret  that  circumstances  had 
made  it  necessary  that  a  prize  court  should  sit  within  the  British  reahn 
after  the  happy  lapse  of  sixty  years.  Adverting  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  Article  2  might  be  dependent  upon  Article  1, 
and  therefore  would  have  no  application,  since  no  da3rs  of  grace  had  been 
agreed  upon,  the  court  remarked  that  it  might  be  well  foimded,  but  a 
decision  on  that  point  was  at  present  not  essential,  though  it  might  be 
necessary  later  in  determining  what  were  the  full  rights  of  the  Crown. 
Likewise,  the  question  as  to  whether  an  enemy  ship  owner  had  a  right 
to  appear  did  not  have  to  be  decided,  and  since  the  affidavit  did  not 
specify  who  the  owners  were  and  being  therefore  insufficient,  the  court 
struck  out  the  appearance  entered  for  the  ship  owners.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  was  that  the  ship  had  been  lawfully  seized  as  a  droit  of 
admiralty,  and  should  be  detained  until  a  further  order  was  issued  by 
the  court.  ^  In  numerous  similar  cases  involving  the  status  of  enemy 
vessels  in  English  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Prize  CJourt 
issued  decrees  of  detention  instead  of  condemnation.^ 

The  case  of  the  Marie  Glaeser,  decided  September  11,  1914,*^  involved 
the  application  of  Article  3  of  the  Hague  Convention,  which  exempts 
from  confiscation  enemy  merchant  vessels  which  left  their  last  port  of 
departure  before  the  outbreak  of  war  and  were  encountered  on  the  high 

^  See  the  full  report  of  the  case  in  Trehem,  British  and  Colonial  Prixe  Cases  de- 
cided during  the  Present  War,  Part  I,  pp.  1-12.  The  order  of  detention  issued  in  this 
and  like  cases  did  not  of  course  definitely  determine  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  These 
rights  could  only  be  finally  determined  when  it  was  known  what  treatment  was  being 
accorded  by  Germany  to  British  ships  in  German  harbors.  Orders  of  detention  might 
therefore  be  subsequently  supejseded  by  orders  of  oondenmation.  The  Law  Magazine 
and  Retiew  of  November,  1914,  p.  76,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  decrees  of  de- 
tention were  unknown  to  prize  procedure,  and  the  editor  suggested  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if,  instead  of  making  such  orders  the  cases  had  been  simply  ad- 
journed, since  there  might  be  some  question  as  to  whether  a  decree  of  detention  once 
made  could  be  superseded  by  a  decree  of  condemnation  in  the  future. 

*  Thus  at  itfi  sitting  on  Sept.  11,  1914,  orders  of  detrition  were  made  by  the  court 
in  the  cases  of  16  veBsels  which,  like  the  Chili,  were  in  British  ports  at  the  outbreak  of 
Uie  war.  These  cases  are  r^x>rted  in  Treh^n^s  collection  cited  above,  parts  I-IV. 
The  judgments  but  not  the  briefs  of  counsel  in  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  and 
other  cases  to  be  discussed  in  this  article  may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Inteniational  Law  for  April.  1915  (pp.  52^-535)  and  July,  1915  (pp.  739-759). 

•Trdicm,  Ft.  I,  pp.  38  ff. 
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seas  while  still  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  hostilities.  This  was  a  Ger- 
man merchant  vessel  which  left  a  British  port  some  hours  before  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Great  Britain  against  Germany  and  was  captured 
at  sea  on  August  5  while  still  ignorant  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  In 
consequence  of  Germany's  reservation  of  Article  3,  the  owners  of  the 
ship  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  favor  which  it  allows,  and  the 
ship  was  therefore  condenmed  as  good-  prize  and  not  merely  ordered  to 
be  detained,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Chili  which  came  imder  Ar- 
ticles 1  and  2  of  the  convention.  The  same  decision  was  reached  in  the 
case  of  the  Perkeo,  a  German  barque  which  sailed  from  New 'York  for 
Hamburg  on  July  14  and  was  captured  off  Dover  on  August  5  while  the 
master  was  still  ignorant  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mdwe  ^  the  Prize  Court  was  called  on  to  decide  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ''port"  as  used  in  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention. 
The  Mdwe  was  a  German  merchant  vessel  which  was  captured  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1914,  at  a  place  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  which  was  not  within  the 
limits  of  a  "port"  in  the  usual  commercial  sense,  yet  within  the  "port" 
of  Leith  for  customs  purposes.  The  owners  claimed  that  the  vessel 
was  in  a  port  and  not  on  the  high  seas  at  the  time  of  capture,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  condemned,  but  could  only  be  detained  in  accordance 
with  the  Hague  Convention.  But  the  court  held  that  the  word  "port" 
as  used  in  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  above  mentioned  convention  had  a 
special  and  restricted  meaning,  namely,  a  place  where  cargoes  are  loaded 
and  unloaded,  and  did  not  comprehend  the  limits  of  a  customs  district. 
In  short,  it  did  not  mean  the  fiscal  port.  Even  assuming  that  the  vessel 
was  captured  in  territorial  waters,  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  in  port. 
Where  the  Hague  Convention,  said  the  court,  intended  to  deal  with 
territorial  waters,  the  words  les  eaux  territoriales  were  employed  in  con- 
tradistinction to  les  ports  (See,  for  example.  Convention  XII,  Articles  3 
and  4,  and  Convention  XIII,  Articles  2,  3,  9,  10,  etc.).  The  court  also 
pointed  out  that  the  words  "encountered  on  the  high  seas"  in  Article  3 
of  Convention  VI  are  not  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  French  rencontres 
en  mer.  In  fact,  where  it  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  high  seas  the  words 
en  pleine  mer  or  en  hatU  mer  were  used.  Having  been  "encountered  at 
sea"  within  the  meaning  of  Article  3  of  the  Convention,  the  ratification 

»  Trehern,  Ft.  I,  p.  60. 
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of  which  Germany  had  reserved,  the  ship  was  not  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  said  article  and  it  was  therefore  condemned  as  lawful  prize. 

In  this  case  the  prize  com*t  finally  disposed  of  the  question  of  the  right 
of  an  enemy  subject  to  appear  before  the  court  as  a  claimant.  This  ques- 
tion had  been  raised  in  the  cases  of  the  Chili  and  the  Marie  Glaeser,  but 
a  decision  on  the  point  was  not  necessary  to  the  judgment  and  on  account 
of  the  insuflSiciency  of  the  affidavits  and  because  no  specific  circumstances 
were  shown  which  would  entitle  the  enemy  to  appear,  the  appearance 
was  struck  out.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  owner  set  up  the  plea 
that  he  was  entitled  imder  the  terms  of  the  Hague  Convention  to  appear 
and  resist  condemnation  of  his  ship.  Without  passing  definitely  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Hague  Convention  was  legally  binding  on  the 
court,  since  that  was  not  necessary  to  the  judgment,  Sir  Samuel  Evans 
announced  that  in  pursuance  of  the  inherent  power  of  the  court  to  regu- 
late and  prescribe  its  own  rules  of  practice,  except  where  fettered  by 
enactment,  he  would  direct  that  whenever  an  alien  enemy  claimed  a 
privilege  or  immunity  imder  any  of  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907, 
he  would  be  allowed  to  appear  as  a  claimant  and  argue  his  case  before 
the  court,  provided  his  claims  were  sufficiently  stated  in  the  affidavit 
which  the  Prize  Court  Rules  of  1914  required.'* 

In  the  case  of  the  Belgia^^  decided  by  the  British  Prize  Court  cm 
June  14,  1915,  a  somewhat  similar  question  as  that  raised  in  the  M'&we 
was  presented  to  the  court.  The  Belgia  was  a  German  steamer  which  on 
August  3,  while  boimd  from  New  York  to  Hamburg,  having  heard  by 
wireless  that  war  had  broken  out  between  France  and  Germany,  deviated 
to  the  Bristol  Channel,  ostensibly  to  get  coal,  but  in  fact  to  escape  pos^- 
ble  capture  by  French  warships  in  the  English  Channel.  War  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  being  imminent,  the  port  authorities  refused 
admission  to  the  vessel,  and  directed  her  to  an  anchorage  farther  out 
in  the  channel.  Next  morning,  August  5,  a  state  of  war  having  super- 
vened between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  since  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
previous  evening,  the  vessel  was  seized  and  taken  into  Newport.    Th^ 


urn. 


'^  Trehern's  Prize  Cases,  Ft.  I,  p.  73.    The  question  of  the  right  of  enemy  subjects' 
to  sue  and  the  practice  followed  during  the  present  war  will  be  more  fully  diseuBsed 
another  paper. 

« Ibid.,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  303. 
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owners  claimed  that  the  vessel  was  seized  either  within  the  limits  of  the 
port  of  Newport  or  while  entering  the  port,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
mider  the  terms  of  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention,  be 
condemned.  The  word  "port"  in  an  international  convention,  they 
argued,  does  not  have  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  a  charter  party  or 
other  commercial  document,  and  should  be  given  the  widest  interpreta- 
tion. They  also  pointed  out  that  the  port  authorities  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  waters  where  the  Belgia  had  been  ordered  by  the  harbor 
master  to  anchor  and  where  it  was  subsequently  captured.  Even  if  it  be 
assumed  that  she  was  not  actually  "in''  the  port,  she  was  "entering'' 
and  therefore  came  within  the  terms  of  Article  1  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion. The  court,  however,  held  that  the  capture  took  place  at  sea  at  a 
point  five  miles  from  the  bell  buoy  which  marked  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Usk,  and  three  and  three-fourths  miles  from  the  coast.  Further- 
more, the  court  doubted  whether  the  Belgia  belonged  to  the  class  of 
vessels  which  was  intended  to  be  protected  by  the  convention,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  as  declared  in  the  preamble  is  to  insure  the  security  of 
international  commerce,  and  which  had  no  application  to  the  case  of  a 
vessel  seeking  a  neutral  port  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  capture.  Being 
captured  on  the  high  seas  and  not  in  port,  the  vessel  was  not  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  Article  3  of  the  convention  because  of  Germany's  reserva- 
tion of  it,  and  was,  therefore,  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  sold. 

In  the  case  of  the  Erymanthos^^  essentially  the  same  question  was 
raised  before  His  Majesty's  commercial  court  at  Malta.  This  vessel 
belonged  to  the  Deutsche  Levante  Line  of  Hamburg.  It  arrived  off 
Malta  on  August  5  in  ignorance  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  on  approaching  the  harbor  was  ordered 
by  a  warning  vessel  stationed  in  the  offing  to  go  to  an  examination 
anchorage  in  St.  Paul's  Bay,  in  pursuance  of  a  proclamation  issued  by 
the  governor  on  August  3,  respecting  the  location  of  ships  in  the  waters 
of  Malta.  While  proceeding  to  the  place  of  anchorage  to  which  it  had 
been  ordered,  it  was  overtaken  by  two  British  destroyers  and  directed  to 
follow  one  of  them  into  St.  Paul's  Bay,  where  it  was  left  in  charge  of  one 
of  them  as  a  prize  of  war. 

The  owners  claimed  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Hague  Convention 

"  Trehem's  Prize  Cases,  Ft.  Ill,  p.  339. 
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relative  to  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  ships  at  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities, the  vessel  was  liable  only  to  detention  and  must  be  restored  at  the 
close  of  hostilities.  Was  the  ship  "in"  an  enemy  port  or  "entering"  an 
enemy  port,  or  was  it  "encountered"  on  the  high  seas,  in  the  sense  in 
which  those  expressions  are  used  in  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention? The  owners  affirmed  that  it  was  entering  an  enemy  port  at  the 
time  it  was  captured,  and  if  it  had  not  actually  entered  it  was  due  to  the 
action  of  the  port  authorities  who  ordered  it  away.  Following  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  prize  court  at  London  in  the  case  of  the  Mowe  referred 
to  above,  the  court  at  Malta  held  that  the  word  "port"  as  used  in  the 
convention  must  be  construed  in  its  usual  limited  popular  or  commercial 
sense  as  a  place  where  ships  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  for  the  purpose 
of  loading  and  unloading,  embarking  or  disembarking,  a  place  from 
which,  if  days  of  grace  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  steamer  could  be  said 
to  depart  {aortir) .  St.  Paul's  Bay,  where  the  "  material  capture  was  in  its 
final  stages"  carried  out,  was  not  a  port  in  that  sense,  but  a  place  dl 
anchorage  for  examination  purposes  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  the 
real  port  of  Malta.  The  vessel  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  port  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  nor  was  it  entering  the  port  in  ignorance  of  hostilities. 
The  fact  that  it  was  prevented  by  the  local  authorities  from  entering  did 
not  affect  the  case.  No  government  is  bound  to  allow  an  enemy  ship  to 
enter  one  of  its  ports.  The  purpose  of  the  Hague  Convention  is  only  to 
exempt  from  confiscation  ships  which  actually  succeed  in  entering  in 
ignorance  of  hostilities,  or  which  are  allowed  to  enter.  If  they  are  not 
permitted  to  enter,  they  have  no  lawful  claim  to  immunity.  This  inter- 
pretation undoubtedly  worked  a  hardship  upon  the  owners  of  German 
steamers,  but  the  German  Government  had  reserved  its  ratification  of 
Article  3,  which  would  have  saved  the  Erymanthos,  and  it  must  therefore 
bear  the  responsibility. 
The  case  of  the  Bellas  ^*  decided  by  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada 

^*  Trchern's  Prize  Cases,  Pt.  I,  p.  95.  Judge  Newcombe  prefaced  his  opinion  in 
this  case  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  occasion  in  one  hundred  years 
in  which  a  prize  court  had  sat  in  British  North  America.  He  then  gave  a  risunU  of 
the  historj'  of  the  prize  court  in  Canada,  quoting  from  Stewart's  Reports  of  the 
Admiralty  Decisions  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  published  in  1813.  The  prise 
court  in  which  these  decisions  were  given  was  established  in  1801,  and  the  first  judge 
of  the  court  was  Dr.  Alexander  Croke.    Under  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Prize 
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on  December  15,  1914,  involved  the  status  of  a  German  merchant  ship 
in  a  Canadian  port  at  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  The  Bellas,  while  loading  a  cargo  at  Port  Rimouski  on 
August  5,  1915,  was  seized  as  a  prize  by  the  collector  of  customs.  By  an 
order  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  of  the  same  date,  corresponding 
substantially  with  the  Imperial  Order  in  Council  of  August  4,  it  was 
provided  that  if  information  was  received  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
not  later  than  midnight  on  August  7  that  the  treatment  of  British  mer- 
chant ships  and  their  cargoes  in  an  enemy  port  was  not  less  favorable 
than  the  treatment  accorded  to  enemy  merchant  ships  under  Article  2  of 
the  order,  enemy  merchant  ships  in  Canadian  ports  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  should  be  allowed  days  of  grace  in  which  to  load  or  unload 
their  cargoes  and  depart.  If  this  information  were  not  received,  enemy 
ships  with  their  cargoes  should  be  liable  to  capture.  The  information  was 
not  in  fact  received,  and,  following  the  decision  of  the  Prize  Court  at 
London  in  the  case  of  the  Chilif  the  court  issued  an  order  for  the  deten- 
tion of  the  Bellas  and  her  cargo  until  further  orders.  The  claim  of  a 
Portuguese  subject  who  alleged  that  the  ship  had  been  transferred  to 
him  while  she  was  on  the  high  seas,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  bona  fide 
transaction,  there  being  no  proper  bill  of  sale  and  no  registration 
under  the  Portuguese  flag  until  a  date  subsequent  to  the  seizure  of 
the  vessel. 

The  cases  of  the  OiUenfels,^^  the  Barenfelsy^  the  Marquis  Bacque- 
hem,^  the  Achia,^  the  Pindos,^  and  the  Concadero^  decided  by  the 
British  Prize  Court  at  Alexandria  in  January,  February,  and  March, 
1915,  involved  the  status  of  enemy  vessels  in  Egyptian  ports  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  which  refused  to  take  advantage  of  permission 

Courts  Act  of  1894,  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada  by  an  Admiralty  warrant  of 
April  10,  1910,  was  authorized  to  exercise  prize  jurisdiction.  By  a  proclamation  of 
the  Governor  General  of  Aug.  22,  1914,  the  British  Prize  Court  Rules  approved  by 
the  King  in  Council  on  Aug.  6,  1915,  were  put  into  operation  in  Canada. 

"  Trehem's  Prize  Cases,  p.  102. 

» Ibid,  p.  122. 

"  Ibid,  p.  130. 

» Ibid,  Pi.  II,  p.  243. 

» Ibid,  Pt.  II,  p.  248. 

•  Ibid,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  390. 
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to  leave,  which  permission  in  some  cases  was  accompanied  by  the  offer 
of  a  safe  conduct. 

The  Gutenfeh  was  a  German  steamship  which  arrived  at  Port  Said 
on  August  5|  1914,  ignorant  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  although 
no  safe  conduct  was  offered  her,  she  was  at  liberty  to  leave  at  any  time 
during  a  period  of  two  months.  On  October  13,  she  was  boarded  by  an 
officer  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  escorted  out  to  sea,  when  she  was 
seized  as  a  prize  by  a  British  cruiser  at  a  place  some  three  or  four  miles 
out  of  the  port,  and  taken  to  Alexandria.  The  procurator  asked  the 
court  to  condemn  the  ship  on  the  ground  that  the  court  could  not  go 
behind  the  seizure  by  the  British  cruiser;  it  was,  he  maintained,  a  case 
of  an  enemy  ship  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  war,  encoimtered  and 
captured  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  consequence  of  Germany's  reservation 
of  Article  3  of  the  Hague  Convention,  she  was  liable  to  condemnation 
and  not  mere  detention.  But  the  court  rejected  this  construction.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  ship  had  been  forced  by  the  British  authorities 
to  leave,  the  court  was  justified  in  looking  behind  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  seizure  by  the  British  man-of-war  on  the  high  seas,  and 
in  inquiring  into  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  capture.  In  its  opinion 
the  court  said: 

There  is  no  question  here  of  the  infraction  of  the  sovereignty  of  a 
neutral  Power.  We  must  treat  the  case  as  if  it  were  that  of  a  German 
ship  anchored  in  Liverpool  or  Cardiff  at  the  outbreak  of  the  hostilities, 
boarded  there  by  officers  of  the  Crown,  taken  by  them  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  Great  Britain,  and  there  handed  over  by  arrange- 
ment to  a  British  man-of-war.  To  state  the  case  in  these  terms  is  to 
indicate  its  hollowness.  What  court,  with  any  self-respect,  would  de- 
cUne  to  go  behind  the  so-called  capture  on  the  high  seas?  I  want  no 
authority  to  justify  me  in  brushing  aside  such  sophistries,  though 
authority  on  the  subject  is  not  lackmg.  The  case  of  Twee  Gebroeders 
(No.  1)  (1800)  3  C.  Rob.  162;  I  Eng.  P.  C.  286)  proves  conclusively 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  British  Prize  Court  to  examine  all  the  circum- 
stances that  attend  or  lead  up  to  capture. 

Turning  to  the  contention  of  the  claimants  that  the  ship  should  be 
restored  on  the  ground  that  Port  Said  was  a  neutral  port  whose  neu- 
trality had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Suez  Convention,  the  court  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  at  length  the  history  and  nature  of  this  convention 
and  the  status  of  enemy  ships  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Port  Said.   The 
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conclusion  was  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  convention  to  grant 
an  indefinite  refuge  to  ships  in  the  canal  or  in  the  ports  auxiliary  thereto, 
but  only  to  insure  a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage.  Ships  have  the 
right  to  free  passage,  it  was  said,  but  when  they  abandon  the  intention 
of  going  through,  they  cease  to  have  any  right  under  the  convention. 
The  GutenfeU  was  in  exactly  the  position  that  she  would  have  been  in 
had  she  been  in  the  port  of  Alexandria.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
E^gypt  could  not  be  regarded  as  neutral  territory,  and  the  GiUenfels 
having  been  taken  possession  of  by  Egyptian  officials  and  escorted  out 
to  sea  at  the  instigation  of  Great  Britain  and  there  seized  as  prize  by 
a  British  cruiser,  must  be  considered  as  having  been  captured  in  a  bel- 
ligerent port.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Chili,  an  order  was  issued  for  its 
its  detention. 

The  Barenfekf  likewise  a  German  steamer,  arrived  at  Port  Said  on 
August  1,  four  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  continued  to 
remain,  using  the  port  as  a  place  of  refuge.  She  was  at  liberty  to  leave 
at  any  time  from  August  14^  to  October  13,  although  no  safe  conduct 
was  offered  her.  She  was  then  boarded  by  Egyptian  officers,  taken 
out  to  sea,  and  on  October  16  was  handed  over  to  a  British  cruiser  and 
taken  to  Alexandria  for  adjudication.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the 
Barenfela  was  already  in  Port  Said  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war — a  cir- 
cumstance which  for  the  purpose  of  the  judgment  was  immaterial— 
her  case  was  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  GiUenfds,  The  pro- 
curator asked  for  an  order  of  confiscation.  Counsel  for  the  owners, 
on  the  other  hand,  asked  for  an  order  of  detention  and  restoration  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention. The  presiding  judge  and  his  associate,  who  dissented,  both 
considered  at  length  in  separate  opinions  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  court  was  boimd  by  the  Hague  Convention,*^  and  they  were  in 
agreement  that  it  was  so  bound,  but  they  disagreed  as  to  the  form  which 
the  order  should  take.  The  dissenting  judge  thought  that  an  order  of 
provisional  detention  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chili  should  be  issued,  subject 

*^  It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  that  the  Hague  Convention  did  not  apply 
since  it  contained  merely  an  announcement  of  principles  on  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  act,  and  could  have  no  binding  efifect  until  applied  by  the  laws  of  the 
country. 
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to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  apply  for  an  order  of  confiscation  in  case 
it  should  later  appear  that  Germany  was  not  according  reciprocity  of 
treatment  to  British  vessels.^^  The  presiding  judge,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  a  definitive  order  of  detention  with  a  declaration  that  the  ship 
must  be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  should  be  issued.  He 
thought  final  judgment  should  not  be  suspended  ''to  see  how  Germany 
will  act."  It  was  quite  true,  he  said,  that  in  the  last  resort  the  rules  of 
international  law  depend  on  reciprocity,  and  if  it  should  later  appear 
that  Germany  ''had  flagrantly  broken  the  bargain  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  British  ships,  I  conceive  that  we  would  be  justified  in  moulding 
our  practice  according  to  her  example.  But  the  mere  suspicion  that 
she  will  break  her  word  ought  not  to  affect  our  judgment  now.  .  .  . 
Suspicion  begets  suspicion;  and  if  one  party  does  not  legally  perform  its 
duties  under  an  agreement,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  pact  may  be 
broken  by  the  other  side,  and  a  war  of  reprisals  once  b^un,  there  is  no 
setting  a  bourne  to  their  extent." 

The  case  of  the  Marquis  Bacquehem*^  is  not  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  Gvienfds  and  the  BarenfelSf  except  in  one  curious  particular. 
She  was  an  Austrian  steamer  which,  after  having  been  stopped  at  sea 
by  a  British  cruiser  and  informed  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  was 
permitted  to  continue  her  voyage,  and  thinking  that  it  was  a  neutral 
port  she  put  into  the  Port  of  Suez,  where  she  was  subsequently  taken  to 
sea  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  GtUenfels  and  other  enemy  ships,  was  handed 
over  by  the  Egyptian  authorities  to  a  British  warship  and  taken  to 

**  Judge  Grain  in  his  dissenting  opinion  gave  the  following  reasons  in  support  of 
his  view:  ''Although  we  are  sitting  in  this  court  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the 
evidence  concerning  certain  facts  and  law,  and  to  arguments  of  such  facts  and  law, 
I  cannot  think  that  we  are  bound  to  shut  our  minds  to  certain  reports  and  charges 
with  regard  to  the  breaking  of  treaties  and  conventions  that  are  cognizant  to  the 
whole  world.  And  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
not  grave  charges  being  made  against  the  German  nation  of  having  broken  article 
after  article  of  the  Hague  Conventions.  These  reports  and  charges  may  have  no 
foundation,  but,  nevertheless,  at  the  present  moment  they  have  never  been  adjudi- 
cated upon,  and  one  can  express  no  opinion  as  to  their  truth  or  otherwise.  It  may 
be  said  that  because  one  party  to  a  contract  breaks  that  contract  it  does  not  free 
the  other  party.  That  may  be  so  in  ordinary  case  of  law  or  affairs  of  life,  but  in  the 
laws  of  nations  connected  with  warfare,  the  rule  of  reprisals  has  always  been  recog- 
nized." 

«  Trehem,  Pt.  I,  pp.  130  ff. 
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Alexaadria  for  adjudication.  The  circumstance  which  distinguished  this 
case  from  the  GtUenfels  and  the  BarenfeU  was  the  fact  that  the  £acgtt6- 
tiem  was  met  at  sea  during  the  course  of  her  voyage  by  a  British  warship, 
informed  of  the  existence  of  war  between  England  and  Austria,  and 
allowed  to  continue  to  proceed  instead  of  being  captured.  The  British 
warship  had  a  right  to  capture  the  Bacqmhem,  but  did  not  exercise  it, 
apparently  through  misapprehension  or  misunderstanding  of  the  terms 
of  the  Hague  Convention.  Instead  of  making  for  a  neutral  port  and  thus 
escaping,  the  Bacquehem  preferred  to  go  on  to  Suez,  the  port  of  which 
she  entered  with  full  knowledge  of  the  war;  and  she  could  not  therefore 
in  strictness  claim  any  benefit  under  Article  2  of  the  Hague  Convention. 
The  court  took  the  view  that  had  she  received  news  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  from  any  other  source  than  a  British  man-of-war,  it  would  have 
had  no  other  option  than  to  condemn  the  ship,  but  it  seemed  imjust  to 
take  advantage  of  this  incident  and  to  hold  that  she  was  a  vessel  entering 
an  English  port  with  full  knowledge  of  the  war.  The  Hague  Convention 
should  be  interpreted  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  enemy  vessels  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  "A  prize  court,"  said  Judge  Cator,  "is  peculiarly 
the  guardian  of  a  nation's  honor,  and  foreign  countries  will  cite  its 
decisions  as  indicating  the  temper  of  its  people.  An  English  prize  court 
should  certainly  interpret  the  rules  of  international  law  in  a  broad  spirit 
rather  than  a  narrow  one.  England  has  accepted  the  principles  of  the 
Hague  Conventions  and  the  whole  aim  of  these  conventions  is  to  ameli- 
orate the  sufferings  and  losses  of  individuals.  It  is  our  duty  to  give 
effect  to  that  intention;  and  as  a  ship  brought  before  a  prize  court  by 
the  Crown  may  in  some  sense  be  compared  to  an  accused  person,  I 
think  the  Marquis  Bacquehem  should  benefit  by  any  doubt  that  may 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  judge."  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  the  ship 
be  detained  during  the  war  and  restored  to  her  owners  at  its  conclusion. 

The  Achaia  was  a  German  steamer  in  the  port  of  Alexandria  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  She  was  offered 
a  safe  conduct  to  a  neutral  port  with  permission  to  leave  at  any  time 
before  August  14.  The  master  declined  to  accept  the  offer,  alleging 
that  the  pass  was  inadequate  and  professing  to  believe  that  Alexandria 
was  a  neutral  port.  After  the  days  of  grace  had  expired,  the  vessel 
was  seized  as  a  good  prize.    The  only  question  involved  in  this  case  was 
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whether  the  pass  that  had  been  offered  the  vessel  was  adequate.  Ar- 
ticle 2  of  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention  provides  that  enemy  ships  which 
are  not  allowed  to  leave  in  pursuance  of  Article  1  cannot  be  confiscated. 
The  intention  seems  clear  that  if  they  are  provided  with  a  pass  and 
allowed  to  leave  they  cannot  be  condemned.  After  an  examination  of 
the  character  of  the  pass  that  had  been  offered  to  the  Achaia,  the  court 
pronounced  it  **  quite  adequate  for  its  purpose,"  and  the  master  having 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  it  and  having  chosen  instead  to  remain 
in  an  Egyptian  port,  which  could  not  be  considered  a  neutral  port, 
the  vessel  was  liable  to  confiscation  and  an  order  to  this  effect  was 
issued. 

The  Pindos  was  a  German  vessel  which  arrived  at  Port  Said  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1914,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  she  was  offered  a  safe  conduct  to  Beirut,  available  until  sun- 
set on  August  14;  but  the  master  did  not  accept  it.  Qn  August  22  a 
second  safe  conduct  was  offered,  but  it,  too,  was  declined.  On  October  15 
the  vessel  was  seized  and  brought  to  Alexandria  as  a  prize.  The  case 
was  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Achaia,  but  counsel  for  the 
owners  pleaded,  in  addition  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  pass,  general 
grounds  of  equity.  They  argued  that  the  master  believed  Port  Said 
would  be  treated  as  a  neutral  port,  that  the  action  of  the  E^gyptian 
authorities  contributed  to  this  belief,  and  that  under  these  circimi- 
stances  it  would  be  inequitable  to  confiscate  the  ship.  Both  judges  in 
their  opinions  admitted  that  there  was  great  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  all  parties,  including  the  government,  as  to  the  actual  status  of  the 
canal  ports.  ^^  The  naval  officer  of  the  port.  Captain  Trelawny,  stated 
that  he  thought  they  were  neutral,  though  he  denied  ever  having  de- 
clared them  to  be  so,  and  no  promise  had  been  made  to  the  master  of 
the  Pindos,   The  court  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  guarantee  of  immunity 

^^The  Eg3rptian  Government  had  issued  a  proclamation  on  August  6  granting 
special  concessions  to  enemy  ships  in  canal  ports.  Ships  under  5000  tons  burden 
were  allowed  until  sunset  on  August  11  to  leave.  Nothing  was  said  about  granting 
safe  conducts,  but  they  were,  in  fact,  ofifered  to  a  number  of  vessels,  good  until  sun- 
set on  August  14,  among  them  the  Pindos.  On  the  latter  date  they  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  commander  of  the  port  was  instructed  to  detain  all  enemy  ships  remaining 
in  port.  Later  new  instructions  were  issued  and  safe  conducts  were  again  ofifered 
which  were  available  until  August  22,  but  the  masters  declined  to  use  them. 
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had  been  given,  and  therefore  the  plea  of  equity  could  not  be  admitted. 
The  ship  was  therefore  condemned. 

The  Concadoro  was  a  registered  Austrian  ship  which  arrived  at  Port 
Said  on  August  18  in  ignorance  of  the  outbreak  of  hostiUties.  The  mas- 
ter fearing  that  if  he  put  to  sea  his  ship  would  be  captured  and  thinking 
Port  Said  would  be  considered  a  neutral  port,  he  decided  to  remain 
there.  He  was  offered  a  pass  to  a  neutral  port  but  refused  to  accept  it. 
On  October  22  the  vessel  was  taken  out  to  sea  by  the  Egjrptian  author- 
ities. On  the  following  day  a  crew  from  a  British  cruiser  was  put  on 
board  and  the  ship,  after  being  allowed  to  discharge  her  cargo  at  Port 
Sudan,  was  taken  to  Alexandria  for  adjudication.  On  behalf  of  the 
master  and  other  owners  of  the  vessel,  it  was  contended  that  the  pass 
offered  was  not  genuine  and  did  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
Article  1  of  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention.  It  was  also  urged  that  the 
vessel  was  a  "merchant  ship  which,  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  its 
control  was  unable  to  leave  the  enemy  port  within  the  period  contem- 
plated," since  the  master  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  buy 
coal  and  provisions  to  continue  his  voyage.  Finally,  it  was  pleaded  that 
the  master  had  invested  the  savings  of  his  lifetime  in  the  ship,  and  that  as 
he  had  no  desire  to  make  war  on  anyone  it  was  a  great  hardship  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  hard-earned  savings.  Regarding  the  last- 
mentioned  point,  the  court  expressed  sympathy,  but  stated  that  the  case 
had  to  be  decided  upon  questions  of  law  and  not  upon  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy. As  to  the  character  of  the  pass,  the  court  held  that  it  would  have 
been  an  adequate  protection  against  capture  had  the  master  accepted  it. 
Concerning  the  plea  that  the  lack  of  funds  constituted  a  case  of  force 
majeure  within  the  meaning  of  Article  2  of  the  convention,  the  court 
thought  such  an  interpretation  would  be  stretching  the  meaning  of  the 
term  and  could  not  be  admitted,  all  the  more  so  because  the  consignees 
of  the  cargo  had  in  fact  offered  the  master  a  loan  of  £530  with  which 
to  pay  port  and  other  dues.  An  order  for  the  confiscation  of  the  ship 
was  therefore  issued.  ^^ 

**  In  this  connection,  a  decision  of  the  Belgian  Prize  Court  at  Antwerp  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  the  term  ''force  majeure''  as  employed  in  Article  2  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention may  be  cited.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Belgian  Government  gave  three 
da3r8  of  grace  to  a  number  of  German  vessels  that  were  lying  in  the  port  of  Antwerp. 
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In  the  cases  of  the  Oriented  and  the  Germania  the  question  whether 
yachts  seized  in  enemy  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  come  within  the 
terms  of  the  Hague  Convention  No.  VI.  The  Oriental  was  a  yacht  be- 
longing to  a  Hungarian  subject,  and  was  seized  at  Cowes  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  having  granted  days  of  grace  to  British 
vessels,  the  Oriental  was  allowed  a  certain  number  of  days  to  leave  ''as 
a  matter  of  fairness  due  to  the  comity  of  nations,"  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  immunities  provided  by  the  Hague  Convention  apply  only 
to  merchant  vessels.  For  certain  reasons  the  yacht  was  unable  to  avail 
itself  of  the  privilege  of  departure.  The  prize  court,  therefore,  con- 
demned it  and  ordered  it  to  be  sold. 

The  Germania  was  a  racing  yacht  owned  by  Gustav  Krupp  von  Bohlen, 
a  German  subject,  and  was  seized  as  a  droit  of  admiralty  at  Cowes  on 
August  6,  two  days  after  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  Germany,  unlike  Austria-Hungary,  not  having  accorded 
days  of  grace  to  British  ships  to  leave  German  ports,  no  days  of  grace 
were  offered  to  the  Germania  in  which  to  leave.  Counsel  for  the  owners 
argued  that  although  not  a  merchant  vessel,  the  Germania  came  within 
the  spirit  of  the  Hague  Convention.  Yachts  were  not  specifically  men- 
tioned because  it  was  not  imagined  that  private  property  of  this  kind 
in  a  belligerent  port  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  would  be  condemned. 
By  the  comity  of  nations  since  1854  days  of  grace  had  been  granted  to 
merchant  vessels  and  a  fortiori  a  racing  yacht  which  had  come  prac- 
tically as  a  guest  to  the  Cowes  regatta  should  have  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  leave.    Sir  Samuel  Evans,  however,  refused  to  adopt  this 

As  no  advantages  was  taken  of  the  (Ulai  de  /ai^ur,  the  vessels  were  seized.  At  the 
hearing  before  the  prize  court  the  owners,  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company,  set 
up  the  plea  that  the  vessels  were  not  liable  to  condemnation  because  "  circumstances 
beyond  their  control"  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  leave.  The  *'force  tnajeure" 
alleged  consisted  in  the  departure  of  the  ship's  officers  and  crews  to  rejoin  the  German 
forces  conformably  to  the  German  order  of  mobilization,  and  the  consequent  inability 
of  the  company  to  procure  fresh  crews  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  grace 
allowed.  But  the  court  declined  to  admit  the  plea  on  the  ground  that  the  **force 
mnnjeure"  contemplated  by  the  Hague  Convention  did  not  include  inability  to  depart 
because  of  the  abandonment  of  the  ship  by  its  officers  and  crews  for  the  purpose  of 
joiniiig  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Coleman  Phillipson,  International  Law  and  the 
Great  War,  p.  79. 
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view  and  he  issued  an  order  of  condemnation.  The  preamble  to  the 
Hague  Convention,  he  said,  showed  that  the  purpose  of  the  Convention, 
was  to  protect  only  ships  engaged  in  commerce,  and  by  its  express 
terms  the  immunities  which  it  provided  applied  only  to  merchant  vessels 
{navires  de  commerce).  Racing  yachts  could  not  be  brought  within  these 
terms  and  the  case  must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  law  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  any  supposed  spirit  of  the  convention.  During  the  course 
of  the  argument  of  the  Solicitor-General  as  to  whether  the  ship  came 
within  the  terms  of  the  Hague  Convention,  Sir  Samuel  Evans  inter- 
rupted him  to  say  that  ''assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  vessel  is 
within  the  Hague  Convention,  I  am  not  sure  that  a  serious  question  may 
not  arise  some  day  whether  Germany  can  complain  of  anything  that 
is  done  in  violation  of  the  Hague  Convention.  An  agreement,  whether 
made  between  individuals  or  states,  must  be  observed  by  both  sides,  and 
someone  may  have  to  determine  whether  Germany  has  so  far  adhered 
to  the  Hague  Convention  that  she  can  call  upon  any  other  party  to 
observe  it."  To  this  the  Solicitor  General  replied :"  If  I  am  a  law  officer 
at  the  time  I  shall  most  certainly  contend  that  a  Power,  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  has  violated  many  of  its  important  provisions,  cannot 
be  heard  in  this  or  any  other  court  to  contend  that  we  are  bound  by  the 
remaining  provisions." 

The  French  Conseil  des  Prises  followed  essentially  the  same  course  in  a 
number  of  decisions  involving  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  ships  in 
French  harbors  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  or  which  were  encountered  at 
sea,  having  sailed  from  their  last  port  of  departure  before  the  declaration 
of  war  and  being  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  hostilities.  In  the  case 
of  the  German  steamer  Porto,  which  had  left  its  last  port  of  departure 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  and  which 
was  encoimtered  at  sea  {rencontre  en  mer)  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
hostilities,  and  captured  by  a  French  cruiser,  the  prize  court  at  Bor- 
deaux ^  in  a  decision  rendered  November  10,  1914,  held  that  in  conse- 
quence of  Germany's  reservation  of  Article  3  and  paragraph  4  of  the 
Sixth  Hague  Convention,  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  the  cargo  ^^  were 

*  The  French  Prize  Council  was  composed  of  five  judges  and  a  government  pro- 
curator (commUaaire  du  gotufemement). 

^  "  A  cargo/'  said  the  court,  '* being  transported  under  an  enemy  flag  is  presumed 
to-be  an  enemy  cargo  until  the  contrary  is  proven.''    The  cargo  was  claimed  by  a 
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not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  these  provisions.  The  ship  and  cargo  were 
therefore  condemned  as  good  prize  and  adjudged  to  the  commaader, 
officers,  and  crew  of  the  capturing  vessel.  The  personal  effects  of 
the  captain  and  crew  were,  however,  ordered  to  be  restored  to  their 
owners. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Barmbekf  captured  August  18,  1914,  the  Frieda 
Mahn,  captured  August  8,  the  Martha  Bockhan,  captured  September  27, 
the  Czar  Nicolai  11,  captured  August  4,  and  the  WaUcure,  ci^tured 
August  12,  all  German  vessels  which  had  sailed  from  their  last  port  of 
departure  before  the  outbreak  of  war  and  which  were  met  on  the  hi^ 
seas  in  ignorance  of  hostiUties,  the  Council  of  Prizes  made  decrees  ai 
condemnation.  In  the  case  of  the  Bamibek  and  the  Frieda  Mahn,  the 
cargoes  having  been  restored  to  their  English  owners  by  direction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Marine,  the  court  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  passing 
on  the  liability  of  the  cargo  to  capture.  In  the  case  of  the  Czar  Nicolai 
II  y  the  owners  set  up  the  plea  that  the  reservations  made  by  Germany  in 
ratifying  the  Hague  Convention  had  a  limited  weight,  and  applied  only 
to  the  second  part  of  Article  3,  which  established  an  inequality  between 
the  Powers  which  had  numerous  ports  on  the  seas  to  which  their  prizes* 
could  be  carried  and  those  which,  like  Germany,  had  no  such  ports;  that 
Germany's  objection  to  the  convention  had  reference  only  to  the  provi- 
sions which  forbade  destruction  and  requisition  without  compensation;  ^  •; 
that  Germany  had  always  maintained  that  ships  encountered  at  sea 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  their  voyages  conformably  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  first  three  articles  of  the  convention;  that  having 
few  colonial  ports  she  would  rarely  have  occasion  to  seize,  confiscate,  or 
requisition  enemy  ships  encountered  at  sea,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
owners  of  the  Czar  Nicolai  II  and  her  cargo  should  be  compensated. 
But  the  Council  ruled  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  the 
German  Government  in  reserving  its  ratification  of  certain  parts  of  the 
convention,  the  reservation  covered  the  whole  of  Article  3,  the  provi- 
sions of  which  were  indivisible,  and  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
Germany  to  promise  not  to  capture  French  vessels  encountered  at  sea 

French  company,  but  no  sufficient  evidence  of  French  owneiship  was  presented  to  the 
Prize  Council.  It  was  therefore  presumed  to  be  enemy  property  and  was  condemned 
with  the  ship. 
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in  ignorance  of  hostilities,  German  subjects  could  not  claim  the  benefits 
of  the  immunity  provided  by  the  convention.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  decisions  of  the  British  and  French  prize  courts 
during  the  present  war,  in  respect  ^o  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  ves- 
sels to  which  special  immunities  are  granted  by  the  Sixth  Hague  Con- 
vention, have  been  characterized  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  and 
an  evident  desire  to  give  enemy  ship  owners  the  fullest  benefit  of  the 
convention,  even  though  it  is  not  strictly  binding  upon  the  British  or 
French  Governments  or  the  government  of  any  other  belligerent  in  the 
present  war.  This  spirit  was  clearly  shown  by  the  court  in  the  case  of 
the  Mawe,  where  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  failure 
of  several  states,  such  as  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  to  ratify  the  Hague 
Conventions  and  thus  render  them  legally  operative,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  defeat  their  purpose,  he  begged  forgiveness  for  "an  humble 
expression  of  opinion  that  it  would  accord  with  the  traditions  of  this 
country  if  such  steps  were  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  operative 
a  series  of  conventions  solemnly  agreed  upon  by  the  plenipotentaries  of 
forty-five  states  or  Powers  after  most  careful  deUberation,  with  the  most 
beneficent  international  objects."  He  suggested  that  "the  counselors 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  Crown  should  be  requested 
to  declare  by  proclamation  or  otherwise  that  it  would  give  effect  to  the 
conventions  whether  by  the  literal  terms  thereof  they  were  strictly 
binding  or  not."  ^  As  has  been  said.  Sir  Samuel  announced  in  his  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  Mdwe  that,  whether  he  was  legally  bound  by  the 
Hague  Conventions  or  not,  he  would  direct  that  any  enemy  ship  owner 
who  thought  he  was  entitled  to  a  right  or  immunity  under  any  one  of 
these  conventions  should  be  allowed  to  appear  and  defend  his  claim 
before  the  court.  Both  he  and  the  colonial  prize  judges  declared  that 
they  would  interpret  the  Hague  Conventions  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  that 
the  owners  of  enemy  ships  claiming  immunity  from  capture  should  be 
given  the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  ^   The  following  remarks  of  Sir  Samuel 

^  The  texts  of  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  Counseil  des  prises  in  the  above  men- 
tioned cases  may  be  found  in  the  Revue  gin^rale  de  Droit  IrUemational  PMiCt  January- 
June,  1915 f  Jurisprudence f  pp.  1-12;  and  November-December,  1915,  Jurisprudencey 
pp.  53-54. 

♦•Trehem,  Pt.  I,  p.  71. 

M  Thus  it  was  said  in  the  case  of  the  Barenfels:  ''It  is  our  duty  to  give  effect  to  the 
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Evans  in  the  case  of  the  M&we  ^^  are  to  be  commended  and  they  should 
serve  as  a  guide  for  every  judge  of  a  prize  court  who  is  called  on  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  an  enemy  suitor: 

When  a  sea  of  passions  rises  and  rages  as  a  natural  result  of  such  a 
calamitous  series  of  wars  as  the  present,  it  behooves  a  court  of  justice 
to  preserve  a  calm  and  equitable  attitude  to  all  controversies  which 
come  before  it  for  decision,  not  only  where  they  concern  neutrals,  but 
also  where  they  may  affect  enemy  subjects.  In  times  of  peace,  the 
admiralty  courts  of  this  realm,  are  appealed  to  by  people  of  all  nationali- 
ties who  engage  in  commerce  upon  the  sea,  with  a  confidence  that  right 
will  be  done.  So  in  the  unhappy  and  dire  times  of  war  the  Court  of 
Prize  as  a  court  of  justice  will,  it  is  hoped,  shew  that  it  holds  evenly 
the  scales  between  friend,  neutral,  and  foe. 

In  several  of  the  cases  examined  above  the  decisions  of  the  British 
prize  courts  may  seem  to  some  to  have  been  unnecessarily  harsh  and 
technical,  and  in  that  respect  may  be  contrasted  with  the  more  liberal 
interpretation  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  the  Buena  Ventura;  yet  in  other  cases  technicalities  were  disre- 
garded, the  plea  of  equity  was  admitted,  and  German  ships  were  ordered 
to  be  detained  when  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  facts  would 
have  justified  their  condemnation. 

The  poUcy  of  the  government,  too,  has  been  marked  by  liberality  in 
dealing  with  German  ships  which  were  in  British  ports  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  It  could  have  treated  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention  as  inopera- 
tive and  condemned  the  hundreds  of  enemy  ships  which  were  seized 
under  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  convention.  From  many  quar- 
ters have  come  urgent  appeals  for  the  confiscation  of  all  German  vessels 
in  British  ports  as  a  necessary  and  legitimate  act  of  reprisal  against  Ger- 
many  for  the  destruction  by  submarines  of  British  merchant  vessels 
without  warning,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tions and  contrary  to  the  humane  practice  of  the  past.^^   But  so  far  as  is 

intent  of  the  parties  (to  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention)  and  the  language  of  its  pre- 
amble makes  it  clear  that  the  clauses  of  the  convention  are  to  be  construed  liberally 
in  favor  of  any  ship  which  may  have  had  the  misfortune  of  finding  itself  in  any  enemy 
port  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war." 

"  Ibid,  Pt.  I,  p.  72. 

^*  Such  an  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  government  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Navy  League  on  July  3,  1915.  In  its  appeal  the  committee  said:  "Surely 
it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Government  to  turn  to  practical  account  every  vessel  in 
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known  such  suggestions  have  not  been  seriously  considered  by  the 
government  and  no  reprisals  against  enemy  ships  have  in  fact  been 
resorted  to.*** 

Ji^MES  W.  Garner. 

their  hands  for  the  benefit  of  British  interests.  The  destruction  of  British  merchant 
vessels  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  offers  complete  vindication  for  this  form  of 
reprisal.  Whatever  a  prize  court  decision  may  be  as  affecting  the  cargoes  of  vessels 
which  have  been  seized,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  confiscate  enemy  ships  as  an  act  of  reprisal  for  British  merchantmen  which  have 
been  sunk. 

"In  the  present  exigencies  of  the  nation,  every  enemy  merchantman  in  seaworthy 
condition  should  be  actively  employed  as  part  of  the  British  mercantile  marine.  The 
immediate  value  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  be  to  convince  Germany  that 
she  must  pay  in  kind  and  at  once  for  her  lawlessness  at  sea,  and  in  the  second  place 
to  assist  in  considerably  modifying  the  quotations  for  shipping  freights  by  stimulating 
a  demand  for  the  use  of  these  ships  by  merchants. 

''The  Navy  League,  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
should  at  once  follow  the  example  of  our  latest  ally,  Italy,  in  confiscating  at  least  an 
equivalent  of  enemy  ships  to  those  which  have  been  destroyed  by  German  submarines; 
and  further  employ  all  enemy  ships  for  the  purpose  of  British  sea  conmierce  upon  such 
terms  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  deemed  advisable." 

^  It  appears,  however,  from  a  dispatch  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Ambassador  Page 
of  February  10,  1915,  that  the  British  Government  was  resorting  to  its  right  of  req- 
uisitioning German  ships  detained  in  British  ports.  This  right  is  expressly  recog- 
nized by  Article  2  of  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention,  but  it  is  conditioned  upon 
the  obligation  to  make  compensation  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
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II.  The  Proposed  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 

A  few  years  of  experience  with  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
served  to  make  clear  the  points  on  which  it  could  be  improved.  "There 
was  thus  created,"  wrote  James  Brown  Scott  as  reporter  of  the  project 
for  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  ''a  single  institution  which  might  decide 
purely  legal  questions  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  law,  and  broader  ques- 
tions of  a  non-judicial  nature,  either  or  both  of  which  were  to  be  decided 
by  judges,  that  is  arbiters,  chosen  by  the  parties  in  controversy.  In 
modem  states  judicial  questions  are  decided  by  judges  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  judges  are  not  the  direct  appointees  of  the  parties.  In 
matters  of  purely  private  interest  which  may  be  compromised,  judges 
of  the  parties'  choice  are  as  much  in  place  as  they  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  court  of  justice."  ^^ 

This  difference,  and  the  failure  in  the  1899  court  to  realize  it,  was,  of 
course,  evident  to  the  foreign  offices  of  the  world,  but  Europe  was  per- 
haps too  concerned  about  its  own  affairs  to  bother  much  about  it  and  to 
seek  for  improvement.  The  American  Department  of  State  was  not  so 
ready  to  stop  short  of  what  it  considered  best.  In  the  very  history  of 
the  United  States  it  had  what  is  almost  the  only  applicable  precedent 
pointing  to  the  inevitable  development  of  a  genuine  judicial  court  from 
the  existing  arbitral  machinery.  In  a  circular  note  of  October  21,  1904, 
Secretary  Hay  made  the  initial  proposal  for  calling  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  and,  therefore,  the  idea  of  another  council  of  the  nations  was 
well  to  the  fore  in  the  collective  mind  of  the  Department  of  State  for 
some  two  years  and  a  half  before  its  actual  convening. 

Improvement  of  the  pacific  settlement  machinery  offered  one  of  the 
obvious  points  of  departure  for  the  work  of  the  proposed  conference  and 

*  The  first  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  October,  1914  (Vol.  8), 
p.  769. 

*^  Scott's  American  Addresses  at  the  Second  Hague  Ck)nference,  113-114;  1  Deuxir 
hme  Conftrence  de  la  PaiXj  348. 
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was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  carefully  studied  in  the  Department.  The 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  1904,  1905,  1906  and  1907,  as  published, 
does  not  venture  a  word  on  the  subject,  the  only  program  matters  dis- 
cussed at  length  being  those  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  obliga- 
tory arbitration,^  so  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Department 
considered  its  plans  as  logically  constituting  a  development  of  the  exist- 
ing court. 

In  April,  1907,  what  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  national  peace 
congresses  was  held  in  New  York.  Its  meetings  attracted  much  atten- 
tion and  in  its  sessions  the  first  public  inkling  of  the  intentions  of  the 
American  Government  was  given.  President  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  of 
April  5  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  which  was  read  on  April  15,  wrote: 

I  hope  to  see  adopted  a  general  arbitration  treaty  among  the  nations; 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  Hague  Court  greatly  increased  in  power  and  per- 
manency, and  the  judges  in  particular  made  permanent  and  given 
adequate  salaries,  so  as  to  make  it  increasingly  probable  that  in  each 
case  that  may  come  before  them,  they  will  decide  between  the  nations, 
great  or  small,  exactly  as  a  judge  within  our  own  limits  decides  between 
the  individuals,  great  or  small,  who  come  before  him.  Doubtless  many 
other  matters  will  be  taken  up  at  The  Hague;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  of  a  general  arbitration  treaty  is  perhaps  the  most  important.^^ 

For  the  opening  address  the  congress  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  who  spoke  on  April  15,  taking  for  his 
subject  "The  American  Sentiment  of  Humanity."  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  said:  ^ 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the  universal  adoption 
of  arbitration  is  not  the  unwillingness  of  civiUzed  nations  to  submit  their 
disputes  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal;  it  is  rather  an  appre- 
hension that  the  tribunal  selected  will  not  be  impartial.  In  a  dispatch  to 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  dated  March  5,  1896,  Lord  Salisbury  stated  the 
difficulty.    He  said  that 

"If  the  matter  in  controversy  is  important,  so  that  defeat  is  a  serious 
blow  to  the  credit  or  the  power  of  the  litigant  who  is  worsted,  that 
interest  becomes  a  mpre  or  less  keen  partisanship.  According  to  their 
sympathies,  men  wish  for  the  victory  of  one  side  or  another.    Such  con- 

»8ee  For.  Rel.,  1904,  10-14;  1905,  828-830;  1906,  1625-1642;  1907,  1099-1287. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress,  New  York,  1907, 

3^-34;  Scott's  American  Addresses,  etc.,  78-79,  2  Deuxibme  Conference,  309  and  327. 

*Ibid.,  43  ff.;  American  Addresses,  etc.,  84-86;  2  Deuxihne  Conftrence,  314-315. 
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flicting  sympathies  interfere  most  formidably  with  the  choice  of  an  im- 
partial arbitrator.    *    *    * 

'*This  is  the  diflBculty  which  stands  in  the  way  of  unrestricted  arbitra- 
tion. By  whatever  plan  the  tribunal  is  selected,  the  end  of  it  must  be 
that  issues  in  which  the  litigant  states  are  most  deeply  interested  will  be 
decided  by  the  will  of  one  man,  and  that  man  a  foreigner.  He  has  no 
jury  to  find  his  facts;  he  has  no  court  of  appeal  to  correct  his  law;  and  he 
is  sure  to  be  credited,  justly  or  not,  with  a  leaning  to  one  litigant  or  the 
other." 

The  feeling  which  Lord  Salisbury  so  well  expressed  is,  I  think,  the 
great  stumbUng-block  in  the  way  of  arbitration.  The  essential  fact 
which  supports  that  feeling  is  that  arbitration  too  often  acts  diplo- 
matically rather  than  judicially;  they  consider  themselves  as  belonging 
to  diplomacy  rather  than  to  jurisprudence;  they  measure  their  respon- 
sibility and  their  duty  by  the  traditions,  the  sentiments,  and  the  sense  of 
honorable  obligation  which  has  grown  up  in  centuries  of  diplomatic 
intercourse,  rather  than  by  the  traditions,  the  sentiments,  and  the  sense 
of  honorable  obhgation  which  characterize  the  judicial  department  of 
civiUzed  nations.  Instead  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  impartial 
judgment,  which  weighs  upon  the  judicial  officers  of  every  civilized 
country,  and  which  is  enforced  by  the  honor  and  self-respect  of  every 
upright  judge,  an  international  arbitration  is  often  regarded  as  an  occa- 
sion for  diplomatic  adjustment.  Granting  that  the  diplomats  who  are 
engaged  in  an  arbitration  have  the  purest  motives;  that  they  act  in 
.accordance  with  the  policy  they  deem  to  be  best  for  the  nations  con- 
cerned in  the  controversy;  assuming  that  they  thrust  aside  entirely  in 
their  consideration  any  interests  which  their  own  countries  may  have 
in  the  controversy  or  in  securing  the  favor  or  averting  the  displeasure  of 
the  parties  before  them,  nevertheless  it  remains  that  in  such  an  arbitra- 
tion the  Utigant  nations  find  that  questions  of  policy,  and  not  simple 
questions  of  fact  and  law,  are  submitted  to  alien  determination,  and  an 
appreciable  part  of  that  sovereignty  which  it  is  the  function  of  every 
nation  to  exercise  for  itself  in  determining  its  own  poUcy  is  transferred 
to  the  arbitrators.     *    *    * 

What  we  need  for  the  further  development  of  arbitration  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  judicial  action  for  diplomatic  action,  the  substitution  of 
judicial  sense  of  responsibility  for  diplomatic  sense  of  responsibility. 
We  need  for  arbitrators  not  distinguished  public  men  concerned  in  all 
the  international  questions  of  the  day,  but  judges  who  will  be  interest^ 
only  in  the  question  appearing  upon  the  record  before  them.  Plainly 
this  end  is  to  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  permanent 
judges,  who  will  have  no  other  occupation  and  no  other  interest  but  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  faculty  under  the  sanction  of  that  high  sense  of 
responsibility  which  has  made  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world  the  exponents  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  modem 
civilization. 
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In  Secretary  Root's  instructions  of  May  31,  1907,  to  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Conference  it  is  written:  ^ 

5.  In  the  general  field  of  arbitration  two  lines  of  advance  are  clearly 
indicated,  llie  first  is  to  provide  for  obligatory  arbitration  as  broad  in 
scope  as  now  appears  to  be  practicable,  and  the  second  is  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  system,  so  that  nations  may  more  readily  have 
recourse  to  it  voluntarily.     *    *    * 

The  method  in  which  arbitration  can  be  made  more  effective,  so  that 
nations  may  be  ready  to  have  recourse  to  it  voluntarily  and  to  enter  into 
treaties  by  which  they  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  it  is  indicated  by 
observation  of  the  weakness  of  the  system  now  apparent.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  principal  objection  to  arbitration  rests  not  upon  the 
unwillingness  of  nations  to  submit  their  controversies  to  impartial 
arbitration,  but  upon  an  apprehension  that  the  arbitrations  to  which 
they  submit  may  not  be  impartial.  It  has  been  a  very  general  practice 
for  arbitrators  to  act,  not  as  judges  deciding  questions  of  fact  and  law 
upon  the  record  before  them  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  but 
as  negotiators  effecting  settlements  of  the  questions  brought  before 
them  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  and  usages  and  subject  to  all  the 
considerations  and  influences  which  affect  diplomatic  agents.  The  two 
methods  are  radically  different,  proceed  upon  different  standards  of 
honorable  obligation,  and  frequently  lead  to  widely  differing  results. 
It  veiy  frequently  happens  that  a  nation  which  would  be  very  willing  to 
submit  its  differences  to  an  impartial  judicial  determination  is  unwilling 
to  subject  them  to  this  kind  of  diplomatic  process.  If  there  could  be  a 
tribunal  which  would  pass  upon  questions  between  nations  with  the 
same  impartial  and  impersonal  judgment  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  gives  to  questions  arising  between  citizens  of  the  different 
States,  or  between  foreign  citizens  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  nations  would  be  much  more  ready  to  submit 
their  controversies  to  its  decision  than  they  are  now  to  take  the  chances 
of  arbitration.  It  should  be  your  effort  to  bring  about  in  the  Second 
Conference  a  development  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  into  a  permanent 
tribunal  composed  of  judges  who  are  judicial  officers  and  nothing  else, 
who  are  paid  adequate  salaries,  who  have  no  other  occupation,  and  who 
will  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  trial  and  decision  of  international 
causes  by  judicial  methods  and  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility. 
These  judges  should  be  so  selected  from  the  different  countries  that  the 
different  systems  of  law  and  procedure  and  the  principal  languages  shall 
be  fairly  represented.  The  court  should  be  made  of  such  dignity,  con- 
sideration and  rank  that  the  best  and  ablest  jurist  will  accept  appoint- 

»Sen.  Doc.  444,  60th  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  10-11,  12;  For.  Rel.,  1907,  1133,  1135; 
InstnictioDS  to  American  Delegates  to  the  Hague  Conferences,  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion Pamphlet  Series,  20,  22-23;  Scott:  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and 
IW,  U,  189,  191. 
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ment  to  it,  and  that  the  whole  world  will  have  absolute  confidence  in  its 
judgments. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference  met  on  June  13, 1907,  and  at  the  second 
plenary  session  on  June  19  the  work  to  be  undertaken  was  assigned  to 
four  commissions.  The  first  of  these  was  made  up  of  Gaetan  M&ey  de 
Kapos-M6re  of  Austria-Hungary,  Ruy  Barbosa  of  Brazil,  and  Sir 
Edward  Fry  of  Great  Britain,  honorary  presidents;  Lten  Bourgeois  of 
France,  president;  Herr  Kriege  of  Germany,  Clten  Rizo  Rangab^  of 
Greece,  Guido  Pompilj  of  Italy,  and  Gonzalo  A.  E^teva  of  the  United 
Mexican  States,  vice  presidents.  To  this  commission  was  referred  the 
questions  relative  to  maritime  prize,  which  came  up  later  in  connection 
with  the  International  Prize  Court,  and  the  first  article  of  the  Conference 
program  of  April  3, 1906,  which  read:  "Improvements  to  be  made  in  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  relative  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  as  regards  the  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  interna- 
tional commissions  of  inquiry."  ^ 

The  First  Commission  met  on  June  22,  M.  Bourgeois  opening  with  one 
of  his  felicitous  addresses  in  which  he  reviewed  the  status  of  the  ques- 
tions to  be  examined.  '*As  a  natural  result  of  the  organization  of  re- 
course to  arbitration  and  the  institution  of  the  Permanent  Court,  the 
idea  of  international  justice  has  entered  the  domain  of  practical  reality," 
he  commented.  "The  mind  of  the  peoples  is  keenly  engrossed  with  it, 
impatient  of  enjoying  without  delay  its  full  realization,  so  great  are  the 
needs  for  equity,  to  which  the  progress  of  civilization  naturally  conduces. 
The  legitimate  prudence  of  governments  is  accustomed  to  it."  '^  But 
the  talented  Frenchman  left  the  thought  there,  to  continue  with  the 
results  already  credited  to  The  Hague  machinery  for  pacific  settlement. 
As  he  said  a  moment  later,  "it  does  not  befit  your  president  to  determine 
the  field  of  your  debates  or  to  forecast  the  problems  which  may  later  be 
submitted  to  you." 

Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  of  Germany,  as  the  applause  ac- 
corded to  M.  Bourgeois  died  away,  rose  to  present  his  project  for  prize 
jurisdiction,  followed  a  moment  later  by  Sir  Edward  Fry  of  Great 
Britain  with  a  plan  for  the  same  purpose.     The  German  offered  an 

^  See  For.  Rel.,  1906,  1626  and  1630,  and  1  Deuxihne  Conference,  etc.,  XVII. 
*^  2  Deuxihne  Conf^ence^  etc.,  5. 
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amendment  to  the  Pacific  Settlement  Convention,  Mexico  presented  an 
obligatory  arbitration  treaty,  France  two  projects  on  the  commission  of 
inquiry  and  summary  arbitration  titles,  and  General  Porter  his  proposal 
on  the  recovery  of  contract  debts.  M.  de  Martens  asked  that  the  right 
to  deposit  amendments  or  projects  in  the  course  of  the  debates  be  freely 
reserved  to  each  delegation,  and  the  president  ruled  that  ''each  may 
oflfer  propositions  whenever  it  shall  seem  opportune." 

He  continued  to  the  effect  that  the  commission  had  before  it  proposals 
of  two  orders, — pacific  settlement  and  maritime  prize.  Accordingly, 
he  suggested  a  division  into  two  subcommissions,  the  first  to  study 
improvements  in  the  Pacific  Settlement  Convention,  and  the  second  to 
study  the  matters  eventually  brought  into  the  International  Prize  Court 
Convention.  Two  lists  were  opened,  and  commission  members  were 
free  to  join  the  subcommissions  according  to  their  predilections.  A  total 
of  101  members  joined  the  First  Subcommission. 

The  First  Subcommission  met  on  June  25,  M.  Bourgeois  as  president 
indicating  again  that  ''it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  closure 
against  any  future  proposition  and  that  complete  freedom  of  initiative 
and  of  discussion  is  assured  to  each  during  the  course  of  the  debates."  ^^ 
The  actual  work  of  the  First  Subcommission  was  assigned  as  the  revision 
of  the  text  of  the  1899  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes  in  connection  with  the  propositions  already  made  and 
to  be  made.^^ 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  "M.  de  Martens,  in  the  name  of  the 
Russian  delegation,  deposited  three  propositions  *  *  *  the  second 
on  the  improvement  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  (in  two 
folios)."    The  first  and  third  of  these  three  propositions  by  definition  and 

**  2  Deuxihne  Confirence^  etc.,  209. 

>'  This  work  began  at  the  second  session  on  June  27  and  continued  through  ten 
sessions  until  August  13,  when  the  subcommission's  work  was  done  on  this  subject. 
Comit^  d'Examen  A,  estabhshed  by  the  fourth  session  of  the  subcommission  on 
July  9,  held  but  six  sessions  for  its  task  of  putting  the  revision  in  shape  for  submission , 
its  first  four  on  July  13,  16, 20  and  23,  a  fifth  on  August  13,  and  a  sixth  on  October  1. 
Subcommissions  of  the  Conference  and  their  subordinate  comiUs  d*examen  met  at  the 
convenience  of  their  members,  some  of  whom  were  frequently  liable  to  have  con- 
flicting engagements.  Commissions  met  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  Tuesday 
morning  and  Thursday  afternoon  being  set  for  the  first,  which  is  the  one  in  which  we 
are  here  interested. 


\ 
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specific  reference  in  the  minutes  are  Annexes  2  and  11,  printed  as  such 
in  2  Deuxiime  Canfirence  Intematiomde  de  la  Paiz,  862  and  875,  and 
relating  respectively  to  commissions  of  inquiry  and  arbitral  procedure. 
The  second;  "in  two  folios,"  is  identified  as  Annex  10,  and  there  need  be 
no  doubt  that  its  second  folio  was  the  one  printed  as  Annex  75,  which 
was  later  referred  to  by  M.  de  Martens  himself  as  having  been  de- 
posited "nearly  six  weeks"  before  August  1.  And  this  is  proved  by  the 
list  made  out  for  Committee  of  Examination  A.'^  Again  Russia  was  in 
the  lead  as  to  the  deposit  of  projects,  and  the  second  folio  of  the  second 
project  deposited  on  June  25,  later  called  Annex  75,  reads  as  follows: 

Title  IV 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

Chapter  II.  The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

Art.  24.  The  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  shall 
meet  once  each  year  at  The  Hague  in  plenary  session. 
These  meetings  are  competent  for: 

1.  Electing  by  secret  ballot  three  members  from  the  list  of  arbiters 
who,  during  the  following  year,  must  always  be  ready  to  constitute 
immediately  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration; 

2.  Taking  cognizance  of  the  annual  report  (compte  rendu  ^^)  of  the 
Administrative  Council,  as  well  as  of  the  International  Bureau; 

3.  Expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  on 
questions  arising  during  the  course  of  the  procedure  of  an  arbitration 
tribunal,  as  well  as  on  the  actions  (agissements)  of  the  Administrative 
Council  and  the  International  Bureau: 

4.  Exchanging  their  ideas  on  the  progress  of  international  arbitration 
in  general. 

The  same  members  of  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  may  be 
re-elected  by  the  above-mentioned  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  for  a  new  year  of  functioning. 

Art.  25.  In  case  of  the  consent  of  the  Powers  in  dispute  to  leave  their 
difiference  to  arbitration,  they  address  themselves  to  the  International 
Bureau  requiring  it  immediately  to  convoke  members  of  the  Permanent 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration. 

The  two  parties  are  free  each  to  add  one  member  specially  designated 
to  the  body  of  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration. 

Art.  26.  In  default  of  the  convocation  of  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of 

"  Ibid.,  375. 

>^  The  term  used  as  the  title  for  the  document  amiuaily  issued  is  rapport. 
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Arbitration,  the  parties  in  dispute  may  proceed  in  the  following  manner 
for  the  constitution  of  a  special  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  : 

Each  party  appoints  two  arbiters  and  they  together  choose  an  umpire. 

In  case  of  a  division  of  votes,  the  choice  of  the  umpire  is  intrusted  to  a 
third  Power,  designated  in  common  accord  by  the  parties. 

If  accord  is  not  established  on  this  subject,  each  party  designates  a 
different  Power,  and  the  choice  of  the  umpire  is  made  in  concert  by  the 
Powers  so  designated. 

The  Tribunal  being  thus  composed,  the  parties  notify  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  their  decision  to  constitute  a  special  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration, and  the  names  of  the  arbiters. 

Art.  27.  The  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  meets  on  the  date 
fixed  by  the  parties. 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Ck)urt  of  Arbitration,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  and  outside  of  their  countries,  enjoy  diplomatic 
privileges  and  immunities. 

Here  follow  Articles  25  ^.,  of  the  Convention  of  1899. 

By  repute  it  was  known  that  the  delegation  of  the  United  States 
intended  to  make  some  suggestion  for  improving  the  existing  court. 
Formal  deposit  of  projects  was  not  demanded  owing  to  the  freedom  per- 
mitted in  introducing  them;  but,  though  the  time  of  deposit  of  the 
American  proposition  is  not  given  in  the  published  records  of  the  Confer- 
ence, it  can  be  approximated.  Article  9  of  the  riglement  of  the  Confer- 
ence provided  that  "every  proposed  resolution  or  desire  to  be  discussed 
by  the  Conference  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  delivered  in  writing  to  the 
president,  and  be  printed  and  distributed  before  being  taken  up  for 
discussion."  ^  Observance  of  this  rule  gives  the  only  clue  to  the  time  of 
deposit  of  the  American  proposal,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
evidence  points  to  a  much  earlier  date  of  deposit  than  has  been  usually 
assigned  to  the  project.  When  Committee  of  Examination  A  met  for  its 
first  session  on  July  13,  M.  Bourgeois  as  president  summarized  the  prop- 
ositions "communicated  to  the  committee  in  due  form — each  docu- 
ment bearing  its  serial  number,"  that  is,  its  number  in  the  order  of  its 
deposit.  The  list  shows  the  Russian  proposition  as  No.  6  and  the 
American  one  as  No.  19.  By  tracing  the  date  of  deposit  of  all  the  proj- 
ects possible,  I  conclude  that  the  American  proposition  was  handed  in 
between  July  2  and  July  9  or  on  one  of  those  dates.  This  approximate 
date  is  circumstantially  indicated  by  the  fact  that  as  early  as  July  16, 

••  1  Deiadhne  CoTifirencey  62;  Scott's  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  I,  774. 
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M.  Asser  of  the  Netherlands  showed  a  familiarity  with  it,  which  was 
not  recently  acquired,  and  said  that  its  existence,  *'at  the  beginning  of 
the  Conference,"  had  prevented  his  depositing  a  project.  At  any  rate, 
shortly  after  Russia's  project  was  in,  the  United  States  deposited  this 
epoch-marking  document: 

Conformably  to  the  instructions  of  its  government,  the  delegation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following 
proposition,  with  the  purpose  of  facilitating  recourse  to  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  international  dififerences  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
settle  by  diplomatic  means,  for  the  organization  of  a  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  accessible  at  all  times,  and  functioning,  except  by  contrary 
stipulation  of  the  parties,  conformably  to  the  rules  of  procedure  inserted 
in  the  Convention  of  1899,  or  which  may  be  adopted  by  this  Conference. 

Although  our  delegation  does  not  consider  it  expedient  to  formulate  in 
detail  the  organization,  jurisdiction,  or  procedure  of  this  tribunal,  the 
delegation  is  ready  to  submit  at  the  opportune  moment  suggestions 
concerning  the  details  of  this  proposition  of  a  nature  to  aid  the  special 
committee  in  taking  up  the  consideration  of  the  question.  However,  in 
view  of  the  importance  and  purpose  of  the  question,  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  respectfully  suggests  that  it  would  be  in  point 
that  the  president  of  the  First  Commission  appoint  a  special  committee 
composed  of  nine  members  at  most,  to  which  shall  be  submitted  the 
present  proposition,  others  of  the  same  character  and  those  including  the 
various  details  of  the  proposition;  the  special  committee,  after  due 
deliberation,  to  make  a  report  of  its  views  and  recommendations  to  the 
First  Subconunission  of  the  First  Commission. 

I.  A  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  shall  be  organized,  to  consist  of 
fifteen  judges  of  the  highest  moral  standing  and  of  recognized  com- 
petency in  questions  of  international  law.  They  and  their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  manner  to  be  determined  by  this  Conference, 
but  they  shall  be  so  chosen  from  the  dififerent  countries  that  the  various 
systems  of  law  and  procedure  and  the  principal  languages  shall  be  suit- 
ably represented  in  the  personnel  of  the  court.    They  shall  be  appointed 

for years,  or  until  their  successors  have  been  appointed  and  have 

accepted. 

II.  The  Permanent  Court  shall  convene  annually  at  The  Hague  on  a 
specified  date  and  shall  remain  in  session  as  long  as  necessary.  It  shall 
elect  its  own  officers  and,  saving  the  stipulations  of  the  convention,  it 
shall  draw  up  its  own  regulations.  Every  decision  shall  be  reached  by  a 
majority,  and  nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  judges 
shall  be  equal  in  rank,  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  inununity,  and  shsAl  re- 
ceive a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  devote  their  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matters  brought  before  them. 

III.  In  no  case  (unless  the  parties  expressly  consent  thereto)  shall  a 
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judge  take  part  in  the  consideration  or  decision  of  any  case  before  the 
court  when  his  nation  is  a  party  therein. 

IV.  The  Permanent  Court  shall  be  competent  to  take  cognizance  of 
and  determine  all  cases  involving  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter between  sovereign  nations,  which  it  has  been  imp)ossible  to  settle 
through  diplomatic  channels  and  which  have  been  submitted  to  it  by 
agreement  between  the  parties,  either  originally  or  for  review  or  revi- 
sion, or  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  rights,  duties  or  obligations  in 
accordance  with  the  finding,  decisions,  or  awards  of  commissions  of 
inquiry  and  specially  constituted  tribunals  of  arbitration.  * 

V.  The  judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  shall  be  competent  to  act  as 
judges  in  any  commission  of  inquiry  or  special  tribunal  of  arbitration 
which  may  be  constituted  by  any  Power  for  the  consideration  of  any 
matter  which  may  be  specially  referred  to  it  and  which  must  be  deter- 
mined by  it. 

VI.  The  present  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  might,  as  far  as 
possible,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  court,  care  being  taken  that  the 
Powers  which  recently  signed  the  Convention  of  1899  are  represented  in 
it.^ 

•  The  First  Subcommission  at  its  second,  third  and  fourth  sessions  on 
June  27,  July  2,  and  July  9  was  engaged  in  passing  the  1899  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  through  a  reading 
preliminary  to  revision.  On  the  16th  the  subcommission  had  reached 
Title  IV,  relating  to  arbitration  and  the  Permanent  Court,  in  this 
preliminary  reading.  Then  began  an  avalanche  of  projects  dealing 
mostly  with  the  recovery  of  contract  debts.  This  was  explained  by  the 
facts  that  the  American  proposal  on  the  subject  had  been  called  forward 
by  General  Porter's  speech  on  July  16  and  that  opinion  leaned  strongly 
to  realizing  the  idea  by  an  amendment  in  Title  IV,  Chapter  III,  relative 
to  arbitration  in  general.  In  addition,  obligatory  character  and  the 
status  of  the  Permanent  Court  were  naturally  suggestive  subjects. 
Under  these  conditions,  M.  Asser  of  the  Netherlands  said: 

Before  the  meeting  of  this  Conference,  the  delegation  of  the  Nether- 
lands proposed  the  question  of  what  improvements  might  be  introduced 
into  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes, 
especially  as  concerns  international  arbitration. 

It  has  understood  that  in  two  respects  the  Conference  would  seek  to 
strengthen  this  institution,  first,  by  working  to  extend  obligatory  ar- 

"  American  Addresses,  etc.,  205;  Scott's  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  I,  821-822;  2 
Deuxihne  Confirence,  etc.,  1031-1032,  from  which  the  preamble  is  translated. 
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bitration,  and  next  by  facilitating  procedure  or  causing  the  formation  of  a 
truly  permanent  tribunal  in  the  body  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  In 
fact,  numerous  proposals  in  one  or  the  other  sense  have  been  deposited. 
They  all  testify  to  the  desires  of  their  authors  to  advance  the  work  imder- 
taken  in  1899.  What  the  First  Conference,  under  the  very  able  direction 
of  the  illustrious  president  of  this  commission,  did  in  the  interest  of 
international  arbitration  constitutes  a  considerable  progress.  It  is  the 
first  stage  in  the  direction  of  the  pacific  solution  of  conflicts.  But  our 
Conference  would  give  cause  everywhere  in  the  world  for  a  very  great 
deception  if  we  should  not  profit  by  the  singular  occasion  presented  to 
us  in  the  parliament  where  all  civilized  nations  are  represented  to  ad- 
vance the  cause-  which  is  dear  to  us.  From  this  point  of  view  we  ask 
ourselves  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  this  Conference  in  respect 
to  the  matter  which  concerns  us.     *    *    * 

We  believe  that  the  cause  of  arbitration  will  be  served  in  a  manner 
much  more  efficacious  (than  by  obligatory  arbitration)  by  the  efforts 
tending  to  realize  in  whole  or  in  part  the  permanence  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitration.  I  shall  never  forget  the  great  impression  produced  in  1899 
by  the  discourse  of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  honorable  British  dele- 
gate, who,  for  the  first  time  from  the  mouth  of  a  statesman  of  this  great 
empire, — which  no  one  can  reproach  with  too  lightly  sacrificing  to  the* 
illusions  of  the  moment, — gave  us  to  understand  that  this  eminent 
diplomat  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  with  the 
judgment  of  differences  between  states  as  its  mandate.  Russia,  faithful 
to  the  spirit  which  had  inspired  her  august  Emperor,  came  not  only  to 
support  the  proposition,  but  on  her  part  presented  a  detailed  project 
concerning  the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  court.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Examination,  full  of  enthusiasm,  worked  to  construct  the 
edifice  of  this  world  tribunal.  Good  will  was  not  lacking,  but  circum- 
stances did  not  then  permit  realization  of  the  idea. 

Instead  of  a  permanent  court,  the  convention  of  1899  gave  only  the 
phantom  of  a  court,  an  impalpable  specter  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  it 
gave  a  secretariat  and  a  list.  And  when  two  Powers,  having  a  difference 
to  settle,  *  *  *  demand  that  the  door  giving  access  to  the  hearing 
room  where  this  court  sits  be  opened  to  them,  the  secretary  general, 
thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  can  show  them  a  magnif- 
icent hall,  but,  instead  of  a  court,  he  will  present  to  them  a  list  on  which 
they  will  find  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  persons  "of  a  recognized 
competence  in  questions  of  international  law,  enjoying  the  highest  moral 
consideration,  etc.,  etc."  Gentlemen,  I  take  the  liberty  of  observing 
that  even  before  the  creation  of  the  court,  the  parties  were  quite  as  well 
able  to  choose  arbiters  from  the  persons  mentioned  on  this  list.  What, 
then,  has  resulted  in  practice  from  this  fine  creation  of  1899? 

Many  powers — we  are  happy  to  remark  after  reading  the  propositions 
which  have  been  made  to  us — seem  fully  convinced  that  the  Conference 
of  1907  must  not  be  dissolved  without  being  able  to  say, — applying  to 
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our  work  a  well  known  historic  phrase, — that  the  Permanent  Court,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  shall  henceforth  be  a  verity. 

The  delegation  of  the  Netherlands,  convinced  of  the  utility  of  such 
a  transformation,  but  not  daring  to  predict  its  realization  in  a  complete 
manner  in  this  Second  Conference,  had  prepared  a  proposition  looking  to 
installing,  alongside  the  secretariat,  a  permanent  conmiittee  of  procedure 
whose  members,  if  the  parties  desired,  might  also  be  called  upon  to 
adjudge  the  difference  itself.  This  proposition  has  not  been  deposited 
because  from  the  beginning  of  the  Conference  it  has  been  in  possession 
of  the  more  radical  propositions  of  two  great  Powers  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  the  disputes 
themselves.  The  initiative  taken  by  the  great  Republic  of  North 
America  and  by  Russia  is  most  remarkable.  We  express  the  wish  that, 
except  for  any  modification  6f  details  which  may  seem  useful,  it  may 
attain  the  desired  purpose.  It  can  be  asserted  that  the  idea  of  a  per- 
manent international  tribunal  gains  ground. 

England  proposes  an  institution  for  special  prize  jurisdiction.  Ger- 
many in  its  project  on  the  same  subject  has  also  adopted  this  system, 
but  only  for  the  duration  of  a  war,  which  changes  nothing  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  creating  a  tribunal  charged  with  judging  future  conflicts.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  Conference,  one  may  now  foresee,  will  succeed  in  introducing  this 
international  jurisdiction  of  prize,  as  well  as  many  other  important 
improvements  in  the  field  of  the  law  of  war,  and  we  can  felicitate  it 
thereon. 

Just  because  we  are  a  peace  conference,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  sep- 
arate wiChout  having  rendered  recourse  to  arbitration  easier  both  by  the 
revision  of  rules  of  procedure  and  by  establishing  in  the  body  of  the 
court  of  arbitration  a  permanent  tribunal  with  a  competence  more  or 
less  extensive.  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  tribunal,  even  without  the 
juridic  obligation  of  invoking  its  decision,  will  have  an  immense  moral 
effect  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  peace. 

You  recall,  gentlemen,  how  a  great  monarch — who  was  not  only  a 
famous  general  but  at  the  same  time  a  philosopher  trained  in  the  French 
school  of  the  18th  century, — on  the  point  of  committing  an  injustice, 
was  impressed  by  the  exclamation  of  a  simple  miller  who  recalled  to  him 
that  "  there  were  judges  at  Berlin."  *^  Pleased  that  under  his  rule  people 
believed  in  justice,"  he  yielded  himself  to  the  court. 

Well,  gentlemen,  when  some  day  a  really  permanent  tribunal  shall 
sit  here,  I  believe  I  can  say — and  you  know  I  am  not  a  Utopian — that 
even  without  the  signing  of  conventions  of  arbitration,  whose  utility  I 
am  far  from  den3ring,  it  will  not  be  without  practical  result  that  the 
famous  article  inspired  by  France — the  *'duty"  article  (27) — is  invoked 
to  recall  to  the  state  wishing  to  conmiit  an  injustice  that  "there  are 
judges  at  The  Hague."  ^ 

»  2  Deuxihne  Con/irence,  233-234,  235-236. 
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Speaking  of  obligatory  arbitration  in  the  seventh  session  of  the  sub- 
commission  on  July  23,  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  of  Germany 
said: 

I  see  still  another  way  open  toward  the  end  which  is  common  to  us. 
The  idea  of  arbitration  between  nations  will  unquestionably  gain  if  we 
succeed  in  improving  and  simplifying  the  procedure  established  by  the 
Convention  of  1899  for  recourse  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  But  the  most 
important  reform  would  be  that  which  the  proposals  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  Russia  indicate  to  us  and  which  would  consist 
in  giving  to  the  Hague  tribunal  the  character  of  a  really  permanent 
tribunal.  We  subscribe  fully  to  the  homage  which  has  been  rendered  to 
the  activity  of  the  Hague  Court.  But  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  its 
imperfections.  It  is  not  criticism  I  desire  to  make.  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  First  Conference  to  have  indicated  to  us  the 
road  we  must  follow.  A  real,  permanent  court,  composed  of  judges  who 
by  their  character  and  ability  shall  enjoy  universal  confidence,  will 
exercise  an  attraction,  automatic  as  it  were,  for  juridic  differences  of 
every  sort.  And  such  an  institution  will  assure  to  arbitration  an  em- 
ployment more  frequent  and  extensive  than  a  general  compromisory 
clause  which  would  have  to  be  surrounded  with  evasions,  reserves  and 
restrictions.  We  are  ready  to  employ  all  our  forces  to  collaborate  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task.  In  thus  continuing  the  work  of  1899,  the 
Second  Peace  Conference  would  not  be  inferior  to  the  First  and  would 
justify  the  hope  that  its  labors  shall  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  by  extending  the  empire  of  law  and  fortifying  the  sentiment  of 
international  justice.^ 

Chapter  I  of  Title  IV  occupied  the  sessions  of  July  16,  23  and  27, 
when,  after  a  flood  of  projects,  the  subcommission  was  ready  to  consider 
the  next  chapter,  on  the  Permanent  Court,  together  with  proposals  for 
changing  it.  Because  the  cornerstone  of  the  Hague  Palace  of  Peace  was 
to  be  laid  on  Tuesday,  July  30,  the  regular  meeting  day,  the  session  was 
postponed  until  Thursday,  August  1,  when  the  ninth  session  of  the  First 
Subcommission  convened  at  10:45  a.  m.  M.  Bourgeois  said  that  the 
order  of  the  day  called  for  continuing  the  reading  of  the  Convention  of 
1899,  beginning  with  Article  20,  on  the  Permanent  Court.  He  called 
attention  to  the  synoptic  table  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  secre- 
tariat summarizing  the  proposals.  As  the  applause  appreciating  this 
very  excellent  piece  of  work  ceased,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  already  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  the  Conference,  arose.  A  new  idea  was  to  be  championed 
in  the  Conference. 

^  2  Deuxihne  Conference^  289. 
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Mr.  Choate's  speech  calling  attention  to  the  American  project  being 
in  English,  was  not  fully  understood  by  many  of  the  delegates,  but  it  was 
immediately  read  in  French  translation  by  Baron  d^Estournelles  de 
Constant,  eliciting  cordial  applause  in  both  versions.  The  technical 
American  delegate,  James  Brown  Scott,  followed  his  chief,  speaking  in 
French  and  explaining  in  its  practical  features  the  aim  and  merits  of  the 
plan.  It  is  impracticable  to  insert  both  speeches  here  on  account  of 
length,  and  they  are  readily  available  in  English;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
summarize,  and  this  may  be  done  in  the  words  of  the  orators.  Said 
Mr.  Choate  in  part: 

We  do  not  err,  Mr.  President,  in  saying  that  the  work  of  the  First 
Conference  in  this  regard,  noble  and  far-reaching  as  it  was,  has  not 
proved  entirely  complete  and  adequate  to  meet  the  progressive  demands 
of  the  nations,  and  to  draw  to  the  Hague  tribunal  for  decision  any  great 
part  of  the  arbitrations  that  have  been  agreed  upon;  and  that  in  the  eight 
years  of  its  existence  only  four  cases  have  been  submitted  to  it,  and  of  the 
sixty  judges,  more  or  less,  who  were  named  as  members  of  the  court  at 
least  two  thirds  have  not,  as  yet,  been  called  upon  for  any  service.  It  is 
not  easy,  or  perhaps  desirable,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion  to  analyze 
all  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  a  general  or  frequent  resort  of  the  nations 
to  the  Hague  tribunal,  but  a  few  of  them  are  so  obvious  that  they  may  be 
properly  suggested.  Certainly  it  was  for  no  lack  of  adequate  and  com- 
petent and  distinguished  judges,  for  the  services  they  have  performed 
in  the  four  cases  which  they  have  considered  have  been  of  the  highest 
character,  and  it  is  out  of  those  very  judges  that  we  propose  to  con- 
stitute our  new  proposed  court. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of  the  causes  which  has  prevented  a 
more  frequent  resort  of  nations  to  the  Hague  tribunal,  especially  in  cases 
of  ordinary  or  minor  importance,  has  been  the  expensiveness  of  a  case 
brought  there;  and  it  should  be  one  element  of  reform  that  the  expense 
of  the  court  itself,  including  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  shall  be  borne  at 
the  common  expense  of  all  the  signatory  Powers,  so  as  to  furnish  to  the 
suitors  a  court  at  least  free  of  expense  to  them,  as  is  the  case  with  suitors 
of  all  nations  in  their  national  courts. 

The  fact  that  there  was  nothing  permanent  or  continuous  or  connected 
in  the  sessions  of  the  court,  or  in  the  adjudication  of  the  cases  submitted 
to  it,  has  been  an  obvious  source  of  weakness  and  want  of  prestige  in  the 
tribunal.  Each  trial  it  had  before  it  has  been  wholly  independent  of 
every  other,  and  its  occasional  utterances,  widely  distant  in  point  of  time 
and  disconnected  in  subject-matter,  have  not  gone  far  toward  consti- 
tuting a  consistent  body  of  international  law  or  of  valuable  contributions 
to  international  law,  which  ought  to  emanate  from  an  international 
tribunal  representing  the  power  and  might  of  all  the  nations.    In  fact  it 
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has  thus  far  been  a  court  only  in  name, — a  framework  for  the  selection  of 
referees  for  each  particular  case,  never  consisting  of  the  same  judges.  It 
has  done  great  good  as  far  as  it  has  been  permitted  to  work  at  all,  but 
our  effort  should  be  to  try  and  make  a  tribunal  which  shall  be  the  me- 
dium of  vastly  greater  and  constantly  increasing  benefit  to  the  nations 
and  to  mankind  at  large. 

Let  us  then  seek  to  develop  out  of  it  a  permanent  court,  which  shall 
hold  regular  and  continuous  sessions,  which  shall  consist  of  the  same 
judges,  which  shall  pay  due  heed  to  its  own  decisions,  which  shall  speak 
with  the  authority  of  the  united  voice  of  the  nations,  and  gradually 
build  up  a  system  of  international  law,  definit-e  and  precise,  which  shall 
command  the  approval  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  nations.  By 
such  a  step  in  advance  we  shall  justify  the  confidence  which  has  been 
placed  in  us  and  shall  make  the  work  of  this  Second  Conference  worthy 
of  comparison  with  that  of  the  Conference  of  1899. 

We  have  not,  Mr.  President,  in  the  proposition  which  we  have  offered, 
attempted  even  to  sketch  the  details  of  the  constitution  and  powers  and 
character  of  our  proposed  court.  We  have  not  thought  it  possible  that 
one  nation  could  of  itself  prescribe  or  even  suggest  such  details,  but  that 
they  should  be  the  result  of  consultation  and  conference  among  all  the 
nations  represented  in  a  suitable  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president  to  consider  them.'*®    *    *    * 

Said  Mr.  Scott  in  his  longer  and  more  detailed  speech: 

The  strength  of  the  work  of  1899  lies  in  the  idea  of  a  court  for  the 
settlement  of  international  differences;  its  weakness  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  provided  is  inadequate  for  its  realization.     ♦     ♦    ♦ 

*  *  *  It  is  common  knowledge  that  no  permanent  court  exists 
because  no  permanent  court  ever  was  established  imder  the  convention, 
and  it  necessarily  follows  that  if  a  permanent  court  does  not  exist,  it  is 
not  accessible  at  all  times,  or  indeed  at  any  time.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  signatory  Powers  furnished  a  list  of  judges  from  which,  as 
occasion  required,  a  temporary  tribunal  of  arbitration  might  be  com- 
posed. 

It  would  further  appear  that  the  judges  so  appointed  by  the  signatory 
Powers  were  not  necessarily  judges  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  but 
might  be  jurists,  negotiators,  diplomatists,  or  politicians  specially  de- 
tailed. In  a  word,  the  Permanent  Court  is  not  permanent  because  it  is 
not  composed  of  permanent  judges;  it  is  not  accessible  because  it  has  to 
be  constituted  for  each  case;  it  is  not  a  court  because  it  is  not  composed  of 
judges. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  sections  previously  quoted  shows  be- 
yond peradventure  that  the  framers  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a 

«  American  Addresses,  etc.,  80-81;  2  Deuxikme  Confdrence,  310-^11  and  328-329. 
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court  of  justice  to  which  differences  of  an  international  nature  might  be 
submitted  for  judicial  consideration  and  decision.    *    *    * 

To  decide  as  a  judge,  and  according  to  law,  it  is  evident  that  a  court 
should  be  constituted,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  the  court  should  sit  as  a 
judicial,  not  as  a  diplomatic  or  political,  tribunal.  Questions  of  special 
national  interest  should  be  excluded  because  the  intent  clearly  is  to 
decide  a  controversy  not  by  national  law  but  by  international  law.  A 
court  is  not  a  branch  of  the  foreign  office,  nor  is  it  a  chancellery.  Ques- 
tions of  a  political  nature  should  likewise  be  excluded,  for  a  court  is 
neither  a  deliberative  nor  a  legislative  assembly.  It  neither  makes  laws 
nor  determines  a  policy.  Its  supreme  function  is  to  interpret  and  to 
apply  the  law  to  a  concrete  case. 

The  court,  therefore,  is  a  judicial  body  composed  of  judges  whose  duty 
it  is  to  examine  the  case  presented,  to  weigh  evidence,  and  thus  establish 
the  facts  involved,  and  to  the  facts  thus  found  to  apply  a  principle  of 
law,  thus  forming  the  judgment.  It  follows,  then,  that  only  questions 
capable  of  judicial  treatment  should  be  submitted,  and  that  the  duty  of 
the  judge  should  be  limited  to  the  formation  of  judgments.  The  de- 
sideratum is  that' a  law  and  its  interpretation  should  be  certain,  and 
certainty  of  judgment  is  possible  only  when  strictly  judicial  questions  are 
presented  to  the  court.  Upon  a  given  state  of  facts  you  may  predicate  a 
judgment.  If  special  interests  be  introduced,  if  political  questions  be 
involved,  the  judgment  of  a  court  must  be  as  involved  and  confused  as 
the  special  interests  and  political  questions.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  court  of  justice  without  judges  trained  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  as  difficult, — ^indeed  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible, — to  think  of  a  court  without  at  one  and  the  same  time  having 
in  mind  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  An  international  court  does  not 
compete  with  a  national  court.  The  questions  submitted  to  it  are  not  of 
a  national  or  municipal  character.  They  are  of  an  international  char- 
acter, to  be  determined  according  to  international  equity  and  interna- 
tional law.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Clearly  it  can  have  no  original  jurisdiction.  Its 
jurisdiction  must  be  conferred  upon  it  specifically,  for  when  created  it  is 
as  powerless  and  helpless  as  the  newborn  babe.  The  jurisdiction  must  be 
conferred  upon  it  expressly,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  may  happen  in 
several  ways.  First,  the  signatory  Powers  may  conclude  a  general  treaty 
of  arbitration  and  may  agree  that  all  differences  of  an  international 
nature  shall  be  considered.  Or,  second,  if  the  signatory  Powers  do  not 
conclude  a  general  agreement,  the  positive  jiuisdiction  of  the  court  may 
be  based  upon  the  separate  treaties  of  arbitration  already  concluded 
between  the  nations.     ♦    ♦    * 

But  it  may  well  happen  that  nations  may,  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  of 
arbitration,  be  willing  to  submit  special  differences  arising  between  them 
to  the  judgment  and  determination  of  the  court.  As  the  jurisdiction  in 
such  cases  would  be  occasional,  and  as  it  would  depend  wholly  upon 
the  volition  of  the  parties  in  controversy,  it  may  be  called  voluntary  or 
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facultative  jurisdiction.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance  whether 
the  jurisdiction  is  obligatory  or  whether  it  is  facultative,  provided 
only  that  questions  be  submitted  to  the  court  for  their  determinar 
tion.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  probable  that  the  views  already  presented  may  meet  with  general 
acceptance,  but  the  important  question  still  remains,  How  is  this  per- 
manent court,  composed  of  judges,  to  be  constituted?  No  attempt  is 
made  to  disguise  the  diflSculty  and  importance  of  this  question;  for  if  it 
were  an  easy  task,  we  would  not  be  engaged  in  discussing  it  in  this  year 
of  grace  1907. 

It  is  obvious  at  the  outstart  that  a  court,  to  be  truly  international, 
should  represent  not  only  one  or  many  but  all  nations.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  a  court  composed  of  a  single  representative  from  each  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  nation  would  be  unwieldy.  Forty-five  judges, 
sitting  together,  might  compose  a  judicial  assembly;  they  would  not 
constitute  a  court.  And  our  purpose  is  to  establish  a  court,  not  to  call 
into  existence  a  judicial  assembly.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

*  *  *  However  desirable  a  permanent  court  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
imposed  upon  any  nation.  The  court  can  only  exist  for  this  nation  by 
reason  of  its  express  consent.  If  it  be  said  that  all  states  are  equal,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  conception  of  great  and  small  Powers  finds 
no  place  in  a  correct  system  of  international  law.  It  is  only  when  we 
leave  the  realm  of  law  and  face  brute  force  that  inequality  appears.  It  is 
only  when  the  sword  is  thrown  upon  the  scales  of  justice  that  the  balance 
tips.     *    *    * 

*  *  *  Recognizing  the  equality  of  right  and  the  equality  of  interest 
in  law,  and  giving  full  effect  to  this  equality  in  the  constitution  of  a 
permanent  court,  we  must  yet  find  some  other  principle  upon  which  to 
base  it  if  we  wish  to  erect  a  small  court  of  a  permanent  nature. 

Fortunately  another  principle  exists.  While  all  states  are  equal  in 
international  law,  and  while  their  interest  in  justice  is  the  same,  or 
should  be  the  same,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  nations  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  material  interests.  *  *  *  Xhe  interests 
of  a  large  and  populous  state  are  widespread,  indeed  universal,  and 
complications  and  differences  are  most  likely  to  arise  where  these  inter- 
ests come  into  conflict.  It  cannot  be  said  that  lawsuits  bear  a  mathemat- 
ical and  constant  relation  to  population.  A  state  of  thirty  millions  may 
not  have  six  times  as  many  lawsuits  as  a  state  of  five  millions,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  is  not  so.  But  there  is  a  sensible  relation  between 
population,  wealth,  and  industry  on  the  one  hand  and  lawsuits  on  the 
other.     *    *     * 

*  *  *  We  must  determine  the  law  to  be  enforced.  The  problem 
here  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  systems  of  law  exist  and  that 
these  various  systems  must  find  adequate  representation.  As  a  rule,  a 
single  system  of  law  obtains  in  a  municipal  court;  another  system  obtains 
in  another  court.    These  two  systems,  administered  in  one  and  the  same 
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court,  would  not  make  the  tribunal  a  court  of  international  law;  for,  to 
be  truly  international,  it  must  embrace  the  various  systems  of  the 
world.  When  this  is  done  it  becomes  a  world  court.  If  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  is  to  judge  according  to  equity  and  international 
law,  it  must  not  be  the  equity  of  any  one  system,  but  the  equity  which 
is  the  resultant  of  the  various  systems  of  law.  ♦  *  ♦  For  the  purposes 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  municipal  law  must  be  inter- 
nationalized. In  this  case,  and  in  this  case  only,  can  the  judgment  be 
equitable  in  any  international  sense,  and  the  judgment  so  formed  will  be 
based  upon  international  equity  as  well  as  international  law.     ♦    *    * 

The  question  of  language  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  languages  as 
such  should  be  represented  in  the  court.  To  one  sitting  in  the  Conference 
day  by  day  and  observing  the  difficulty  with  which  the  idea  clothes 
itself  in  French  form,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the 
languages  should  find  representation  in  the  court,  so  that  the  judge  and 
client  may  be  upon  speaking  terms. 

*  *  *  Should  parties  to  a  controversy  desire  a  summary  proceeding, 
they  might  request  a  special  detail  of  three  or  five  judges  from  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  by  striking  alternately  from  the  list  an 
equal  number  until  the  desired  number  remained.  Powers  desiring  to 
form  a  commission  of  inquiry  for  a  particular  purpose  could  resort  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and  constitute  a  conmiission  in  the 
above-described  maimer,  and  add  thereto  an  equal  number  of  nationals 
from  each  of  the  parties.    ♦    *    * 

Without  considering  further  details,  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  beg  to  express  the 
conviction  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration, 
composed  of  a  limited  number  of  judges  trained  in  municipal  law  and 
experienced  in  the  law  of  nations,  would  be  a  guaranty  of  peace.  As 
long  as  men  are  what  they  are,  and  nations  are  formed  of  ordinary  men, 
we  shall  be  exposed  to  war  and  rumors  of  war.  The  generous  and  high- 
minded  may  seek  to  ameliorate  the  evils  and  misfortunes  of  armed  con- 
flict, but  it  is  certainly  a  nobler  task,  and  a  more  beneficent  one,  to  re- 
move the  causes  which,  if  unremoved,  might  lead  to  a  resort  to  arms. 
The  safest  and  surest  means  to  prevent  war  is  to  minimize  the  causes  of 
war  and  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  its  pretexts.  Justice,  as  adminis- 
tered in  municipal  courts,  has  done  away  with  the  principle  of  self-help 
and  the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  redress.  An  international  court  where 
justice  is  administered  equally  and  impartially  to  the  small  as  well  as  to 
the  great  will  go  far  to  substitute  the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of  man, 
order  for  disorder,  equiUbrium  for  instability,  peace  and  content  for 
disorder  and  apprehension  of  the  future.  To  employ  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  colleague,  M.  de  Martens,  the  line  of  progress  is  par  la 
justice  vers  la  paix.^^ 

*^  American  Addresses,  etc.,  86  ff.  passim;  2  Deuxihne  Confirencef  315-321  passim. 
The  translation,  by  Dr.  Scott  himself,  is  frequently  somewhat  free. 
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M.  de  Martens  of  Russia  followed  the  American's  eloquent  period,  and 
is  quoted  at  length  because  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  his  division 
of  honors  for  the  credit  of  proposing  a  change  in  the  existing  court,  and 
the  relative  lack  of  appreciation  of  his  speech  among  English-speaking 
people.    In  essentials  he  said: 

I  consider  it  necessary  to-day  to  explain  the  reasons  which  led  our 
delegation  to  prepare  (its)  project.  My  task  is,  however,  made  easy  by 
the  fine  discourse  which  we  have  just  heard  from  the  first  delegate  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  agree  with  him  on  an  essential  and  indis- 
putable fact,  that  the  present  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  is  not 
organized  as  it  ought  to  be.  An  improvement  is  called  for  and  it  is  our 
task  to  accomplish  it,  an  important  task,  in  my  opinion,  more  important 
than  any  which  falls  to  us. 

I  have  under  my  eyes  the  Russian  circular  of  April  3, 1906,  in  which  is 
the  program  adopted  by  all  the  Powers.  It  speaks  in  the  first  place  of 
the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  principal  creation  of  the  1899  Conference, 
that  is,  the  Permanent  Court:  "The  First  Conference  separated  in  the 
firm  belief  that  its  labors  would  subsequently  be  perfected  from  the 
effect  of  the  regular  progress  of  enlightenment  among  the  nations  and 
abreast  of  the  results  acquired  from  experience.  Its  most  important 
creation,  the  InternationaJ  Court  of  Arbitration,  is  an  institution  that 
has  already  proved  its  worth  and  brought  together,  for  the  good  of  all, 
an  areopagus  of  jurists  who  command  the  respect  of  the  world."  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
[Cf.  For.  RcU  1906,  1629.] 

*  *  *  If  we  examine  closely  the  road  traveled,  we  shall  discover 
that  in  reality  the  ideal  end  we  seek  to  attain  is  still  far  off.  Four  arbi- 
trations have  been  submitted  to  the  Hague  Court  in  eight  years;  33  con- 
ventions have  been  signed.  They  are  respectable  figures,  but  insufficient 
if  we  are  not  to  play  with  words.  Have  the  Powers  which  have  con- 
cluded these  arbitration  conventions  sought  to  fortify  the  Hague  Court? 
Not  always.  They  have  provided  arbitration,  but  they  have  sometimes 
forgotten  the  Hague  Court.  In  a  waj'^  these  conventions  testify  rather 
to  the  forgetting  than  the  existence  of  the  court.  It  is  therefore  true  that 
improvements  are  urgent;  it  is  so  true  that  the  Argentine  delegation  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  heads  of  states  should  refuse  to  accept  the 
functions  of  arbiter  before  appeal  is  made  to  the  Hague  Court.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  freedom  of  states  in  this  mat- 
ter.    *    ♦    * 

Our  Court  of  Arbitration  exists.  Day  before  yesterday  we  laid  the 
first  stone  of  its  building.  Our  soul  was  put  into  this  stone,  and  our 
attachment  to  the  progress  of  the  institution  is  unanimous.  It  is  none 
the  less  true  that  those  who  have  given  strongest  proofs  of  this  attach- 
ment recognize  that  the  court  is  in  reality  only  a  list.     *    *    * 

What,  therefore,  is  this  court  whose  members  are  not  even  known? 
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The  court  of  1S99  is  only  an  idea  which  sometimes  takes  body  and  soul 
and  then  disi^pears  again.  This  is  why  the  delegation  of  Russia  has 
presented  its  project,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Conference  and  pro- 
voking an  exchange  of  views  on  the  question  of  the  Permanent  Court; 
it  does  not  pretend  to  make  this  project  the  sole  basis  of  deliberations. 
Permit  me  to  recall  on  this  occasion  that  in  1899  we  had  presented  a 
project  of  a  permanent  court;  we  retired  it  to  take  as  a  basis  of  discussion 
that  of  Lord  Pauncefote,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  impersonal 
devotion  which  must  ammate  us  all.  When  one  works  for  the  triumph 
of  justice  and  the  well-being  of  humanity  all  considerations  of  national 
or  personal  self-esteem  and  ambition  must  disappear.  We  are  entirely 
ready  once  more  to  efface  ourselves  to  aid  a  solution  in  harmony  with 
the  general  spirit  of  our  proposition,  to  make  a  further  step  in  the  road 
opened  in  1899. 

I  pass  now,  gentlemen,  to  the  text  of  my  proposition  without,  how- 
ever, entering  into  premature  explanations.  First,  it  is  the  principle  of 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Powers  in  the  choice  of  arbiters  which  re- 
mains intarCt.  We  have  maintained  the  idea  of  the  list  of  arbiters,  but 
we  consider  that  these  arbiters  must  be  known  and  at  least  in  part  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  states.  This  is  why  we  have  introduced  the  idea  of 
periodic  meetings,  during  which  the  members  elect  the  Permanent 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  This  tribunal  would  thus  be  living,  always 
ready,  and  at  any  instant  at  the  disposal  of  the  Powers  wishing  to  have 
recourse  to  it.  *  *  *  The  advantage  of  the  Russian  project  consists 
in  the  preservation  of  existing  bases,  on  which  I  propose  to  you  to  con- 
struct another  edifice  better  adapted  to  the  just  demands  of  international 
life. 

Permit  me  a  few  words  more,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  In  history 
there  have  always  been  epochs  when  great  ideas  dominated  and  in- 
spirited the  soul;  sometimes  it  was  religion, — sometimes  a  philosophic 
current,  sometimes  a  political  conception.  The  fact  of  this  kind  most 
striking  is  that  of  the  crusades.  From  all  countries  went  forth  the  cry, 
"  To  Jerusalem !  God  wills  it ! "  To-day  the  great  idea  which  dominates 
our  time  is  that  of  arbitration.  As  soon  as  a  conflict  arises  between  na- 
tions, even  if  it  is  not  amenable  to  arbitration,  ever  since  1899  we  have 
heard  the  unanimous  cry,  "To  The  Hague!"  If  we  all  join  together 
that  this  idea  shall  take  body  and  soul,  we  shall  leave  The  Hague  with 
head  erect  and  with  conscience  tranquil.  And  then  history  will  in- 
scribe in  its  annals:  "The  Second  Peace  Conference  has  deserved  well  of 
humanity."  " 

Applause  woke  the  echoes,  and  as  the  hall  became  quiet  Baron  Mar- 
schall  von  Bieberstein,  another  of  the  great  figures  of  the  Conference, 
arose.    ''At  the  moment  this  discussion  begins,"  he  said,  "I  take  the 

*«  2  Deuxihne  Conference,  321-323. 
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occasion  to  repeat  formally  my  declarations  in  the  name  of  the  German 
delegation.  It  is  with  true  satisfaction  that  I  accept  the  general  prin- 
ciples so  eloquently  defended  by  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  are  ready  to  employ  all  our  forces  in  collaborating  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task  which  M.  de  Martens  has  very  justly 
defined  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference." 
The  merited  applause  doubtless  expressed  a  certain  gratitude  at  the 
attitude  of  Germany,  which  memory  could  only  contrast  sharply  with 
her  halting  posture  eight  years  before. 

Sir  Edward  Fry,  successor  in  dignity  and  place  to  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  spoke  next  to  the  proposition.  "  Having  heard  the  very  important 
discourses  of  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Scott,.  I  do  not  hesitate,"  he  asserted, 
"in  the  name  of  the  delegation  of  Great  Britain  to  give  to  the  principle 
of  the  proposition  of  the  United  States  of  America  our  cordial  support. 
I  hope,"  he  continued  in  a  practical  manner,  "that  after  a  discussion  as 
brief  as  possible  the  project  will  be  sent  to  a  conmiittee  of  examination 
and  that  it  will  adopt  some  of  the  ideas  of  M.  de  Martens,  particularly 
the  idea  that  the  court  should  always  be  open." 

Argentina  followed,^'  a  newcomer  in  the  Conference,  a  great  repre- 
sentative of  a  growing  continent.  She  raised  the  crucial  question. 
Luis  M.  Drago  in  her  behalf  read  this  declaration : 

The  delegation  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  in  principle  in  accord  with 
the  project  presented  by  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, *  ♦  ♦  always  supposing  that,  by  its  constitution  and  organiza- 
tion, this  permanent  court  shall  offer  sufficient  guaranties  to  all  states  or 
groups  of  states. 

We  consider,  in  fact,  that,  even  though  its  jurisdiction  should  be 
voluntary,  the  creation  of  a  permanent  court  constitutes  a  step  toward 
peace. 

On  the  side  of  obligatory  arbitration,  to  which  the  Argentine  Republic 
would  desire  to  subscribe  with  the  rest  of  the  nations  here  represented,  it 
seems  evident  to  us  that  in  giving  vitality  to  an  international  jurisdiction 
we  might  be  able  to  present  to  all  states  in  conflict  a  permanent  tribunal,   ^ 
composed  of  magistrates  of  incontestable  competence  in  questions  of  ^ 
international  law,  and  enjoying  the  highest  reputation  from  the  moral    - 
standpoint.     In  doing  this,  the  Conference  would  obtain  a  positive  — 

*^  Francisco  L.  de  la  Barra  had  preceded  the  British  delegate  in  a  statement  for"^ 
Mexico,  and  Carlos  Rodriguez  Larreta  of  Argentina  preceded  M.  Drago,  but  their^ 
speeches  did  not  strictly  relate  to  the  court. 
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result,  something  tangible,  which  would  be  the  guaranty  of  law  and 
which  would  undoubtedly  form  a  body  of  jurisprudence  capable  of 
handling  the  interpretation  of  treaties  with  all  the  prestige  of  the  highest 
justice. 

The  proposition  before  us  gives  voice  to  a  thought  which  must  merit 
our  entire  approval.  But  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  permanent 
court  will  provoke  fertile  discussions  permitting  discovery  of  the  best 
and  most  efficacious  means  of  constituting  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Argentine  delegation,  representation  must  be 
granted  according  to  the  importance  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  each 
state,  because  commerce  and  production  are  surely  the  best  indicators  of 
the  vitality,  inteUigence,  work  and  progress  of  nations.  Such  was  the 
basis  chosen  by  William  Perm  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  he  even 
then  dreamed  of  the  creation  of  a  universal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  a 
permanent  high  court  to  settle  international  disputes.  We  believe  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  we  accept  this  jurisdiction,  which  in  all  cases  would 
be  purely  voluntary.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Saturday,  August  3,  the  tenth  session  of  the  subconunission  opened 
with  routine  deposits,  and  Mr.  Choate  then  reverted  to  the  project  of  a 
court  by  expressing  the  American  desire  that  its  own  and  the  Russian 
project  be  made  the  subject  of  a  common  discussion.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing and  important  move,  wholly  aside  from  its  courtesy.  For  the  sugges- 
tion meant  nothing  less  than  that  the  Conference  was  to  be  entirely  free 
to  choose  between  the  partial  and  the  thoroughgoing  proposition.  It 
gave  free  opportunity  to  register  the  status  of  responsible  state  opinion 
regarding  the  organism,  and  the  resultant  choice  of  the  thoroughgoing 
proposition  is  on  that  account  the  more  enlightening.  Auguste  Beer- 
naert  of  Belgium,  perhaps  the  internationalist  at  the  Conference  most 
experienced  in  point  of  dealing  with  all  phases  of  cosmopolitanism, 
opened  the  discussion  with  some  considerations  regarding  the  diflSculty 
of  the  problem.    In  substance  he  said: 

*  *  *  Here  arises  anew  before  us  the  question  lengthily  debated  in 
1899:  Is  it  advantageous  to  establish  an  international  tribunal,  really 
permanent,  in  which  judges,  comparatively  few,  irremovable  or  almost 
so,  should  judge  the  disputes  of  the  various  states  of  the  civilized  world? 
Here,  gentlemen,  certainly  is  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  difficult  of 
problems.     *    *    * 

We  ask  now  [having  reviewed  the  excellences  of  the  1899  Court]  if 
adoption  of  the  propositions  of  the  American  delegation  would  con- 
stitute progress.  First  comes  a  question  of  principle  on  which  I  think 
we  must  all  be  in  accord.    It  is  that,  if  any  permanent  tribunal  is  con- 
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stituted,  it  would  be  an  arbitral  jurisdiction  essentially  facultative  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  wish  of  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute for  each  case.    *    *    * 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  [in  which  M.  Beernaert  was  a  leader] 
has  been  seized  of  vast  projects  by  which  the  reorganized  world  would 
henceforth  be  formed  of  a  single  state  or  at  least  of  a  federation  of  states 
having  a  single  parliament,  a  single  executive  power,  a  single  superior 
court  of  justice.  *  *  *  This  is  in  my  opinion  the  lamentable  exaggera- 
tion of  a  movement  of  ideas,  true  in  itself,  which  does  honor  to  our  cen- 
tury. Especially  at  this  time  it  runs  through  the  world  as  great,  vague 
strivings  for  fraternity  and  solidarity.  Men  of  different-races  know  each 
other,  no  longer  feel  themselves  hostile.  An  assembly  like  this,  of  which 
our  fathers  had  not  even  dared  to  dream,  astonishes  no  one.  It  is  the 
result  of  this  enormous  progress  of  all  the  sciences  which  has  suppressed 
distances,  unified  interests,  merged  races.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  has  national  sentiment  been  more  lively,  and  we  see  old  nations  and 
old  languages,  which  were  thought  to  be  slumbering,  redemanding  their 
place  in  the  sun.  None  among  us  would  want  to  renounce  his  country, 
sweet  and  dear  to  him,  and  especially  none  would  consent  to  be  govern^ 
from  a  distance,  a  very  great  distance  and  perhaps  very  badly.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  necessary  to  reject  as  a  redoubtable  Utopia  the  dream  of  a 
world  state  or  universal  federation,  with  the  single  parliament,  with  a 
court  of  justice  superior  to  the  nations.*^ 

M.  Beernaert  continued  with  a  discussion  of  such  points  as  whether 
17  jurists  of  the  first  order  could  be  found  disposed  to  expatriate  them- 
selves, whether  they  would  be  given  cases  in  preference  to  the  free  choice 
of  arbiters  in  the  1899  court,  and  whether  fixed  terms  for  them  would 
not  be  inclined  to  retard  reference  to  arbitration.  He  felt,  with  M6rign- 
hac,  whom  he  quoted,  that  'Hhe  jurisdiction  alone  must  be  permanent, 
while  those  who  exercise  it  must  be  chosen  for  each  case."  His  whole 
attitude  was  expressed  in  one  of  his  closing  sentences:  "  I  believe  I  have 
said  enough  to  justify  my  preference  for  the  present  institution,  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  responded  fully  to  what  could  be  expected  of  it." 
And  again  in  his  peroration:  '*May  the  future,  may  our  common  eflforts 
assure  new  progress.    In  the  field  of  facts  there  remains  so  much  to  do! " 

Gonzalo  A.  Esteva,  first  delegate  of  Mexico,  read  a  declaration  for  his 
government  to  the  effect  that  its  instructions  and  the  personal  senti- 
ments of  the  delegates  would  impel  them  to  vote  for  the  American  prop- 
osition.   "But,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "the  principles  which  will  serve 

**  2  Deuxihne  Conference,  331-332,  332-333. 
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as  a  basis  for  constituting  the  permanent  court  are  of  so  great  importance 
that  the  delegation  of  Mexico  reserves  its  definitive  vote  until  such  time 
as  it  shall  be  informed  of  the  various  projects  which  shall  be  proposed 
for  the  constitution  of  the  court."  Serbia,  through  Milovan  Milovan- 
ovichy  abstained  in  principle,  announcing  in  a  declaration  that  its  adhe- 
sion would  be  conditioned  on  the  following: 

1.  That  it  be  previously  established  by  a  general  convention  that 
arbitration  is  obligatory  for  a  category  of  international  differences 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  justifying,  by  number  and  intrinsic 
importance  of  the  cases  to  be  adjudged,  the  creation  of  such  an  organ  of 
international  jurisdiction. 

2.  That,  concerning  the  composition  of  this  permanent  court,  there 
should  be  taken  as  a  determining  principle  either  the  absolute  equality  of 
rights  of  all  states  or,  setting  aside  states  and  nationalities,  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  judges  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  competence  and 
guaranties  of  their  international  impartiaUty. 

Belisario  Porras  of  Panama  arose  to  *' support  the  American  proposal 
warmly."  As  the  representative  of  a  small  and  a  new  state,  he  believed 
"that  the  small  states  have  an  interest  in  seeing  this  principle  extended 
in  the  widest  possible  measure.  We  have  an  interest  in  the  existence  of  a 
single  system  of  international  law,  because  in  its  present  state  inter- 
national law  is  derived  from  certain  fundamental  principles  and  from 
certain  other  principles  accepted  to  regulate  certain  relations  between 
states.  Conflicts  inevitably  result  and  these  the  strongest  always  profit 
by.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  establish  a  jurisprudence  which  fixes 
the  value  of  these  different  principles.  *  *  *  in  our  days  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  are  conserved  in  the  bureaus  of  the  ministries  of  the  great 
Powers,  which  on  each  occasion  take  from  their  correspondence  the  de- 
spatches and  writings  which  justify  them,  and,  if  this  justification  is  not 
very  good,  brute  force  always  remains  to  them  to  make  it  accepted." 

Jacques  Nicholas  L^er  for  Haiti  next  registered  support  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  American  propositions,  considering  them  quite  as  important 
for  small  as  large  states.  He  mentioned  the  restricted  number  of  judges 
suggested,  17  to  represent  45  states,  and  thought  that  if  an  electoral 
college  was  formed  by  a  grouping  of  states  for  their  selection  rivalries 
dangerous  to  peace  and  concord  might  be  engendered.  '^  Nothing  would 
prevent  authorizing  each  of  the  signatories  of  the  new  diplomatic  in- 
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strument  to  designate  a  certain  number  of  jurisconsults  destined  even- 
tually to  form  the  list  of  members  of  the  court.  Once  met  in  general 
assembly,  those  jurisconsults  delegated  for  this  purpose  by  their  respec- 
tive countries  would  have  the  mission  of  designating  the  colleagues 
called  to  constitute  the  permanent  court.  The  members  thus  elected 
would  themselves  choose  their  successors  and  would  be  divided  into 
series  with  mandates  of  unequal  length  so  as  to  prevent  an  entire  renewal 
of  the  personnel  of  the  court.  By  not  replacing  all  at  one  time  the 
traditions  would  be  assured,  which  would  permit  arriving  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  jurisprudence,  the  decisions  rendered  being 
published  in  a  collection  edited  under  the  control  of  the  International 
Bureau.''  He  also  discussed  the  development  of  international  public  and 
private  law,  and  concluded  that  ''this  codification  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of 
arbitration  accessible  to  all  independent  states." 

Jos6  Gil  Fortoul  of  Venezuela  next  adhered  to  the  American  proposal. 
His  speech  covered  oratorically  the  suggestions  he  made  in  amendment 
to  the  American  and  Russian  proposals  and  which  he  filed  at  its  close. 
These  read: 

1.  In  accepting  his  appointment  every  member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  shall  take  oath  to  fulfill  his  oflBce  without  fear  and 
with  a  perfect  impartiality;  furthermore,  he  shall  engage  neither  to 
solicit  nor  accept,  so  long  as  his  duties  shall  last,  any  decoration  or  any 
recompense  from  a  government  other  than  his  own. 

2.  A  general  list  of  all  persons  designated  by  each  of  the  signatory 
Powers  shall  be  drawn  up. 

Those  of  these  persons  who  are  delegated  for  this  purpose  by  their  respec- 
tive governments  shall  meet  in  general  assembly  and  shall  proceed  with 
the  election  of  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  from  the  general  list. 

The  Permanent  Court  thus  composed  shall  be  renewable  by  thirds, 
and  it  shall  itself  select  the  members  who  are  to  replace  those  whose 
mandate  expires. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  are  charged  with  preparing 
or  causing  to  be  prepared  under  their  high  control  the  codification  of 
the  principal  rules  of  international  public  law  and  of  international 
private  law.^^ 

Ruy  Barbosa  of  Brazil  followed,  an  impassioned  orator  reading  a 
prepared  address — ^as  was  the  rule — and  destined  in  his  fixed  opposition 

*^  Speech  at  2  Deuxikme  Conference,  338-339;  project  at  1034. 
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to  anything  less  than  equality  of  representation  to  become  almost  the 
only  serious  opponent  of  the  American  and  its  succeeding  projects. 
M.  Barbosa  began  by  adhering  to  the  reserve  made  earlier  by  Mexico. 
His  speech,  as  long  as  Mr.  Choate's  and  two-thirds  the  length  of  Mr. 
Scott'Sy  can  only  be  summarized  by  argument: 

We  are  certain  that  a  time  will  come  when  regulation  of  misunder-  • 
standings  between  nations  in  conflict  will  never  be  considered  except 
before  this  tribunal,  if  a  good  organization  is  given  to  it.  But  we  are 
also  convinced  that  this  invariability  of  international  judicature  can  be 
counted  on  only  as  a  result  of  the  voluntary  assent  of  all  countries  in 
various  successive  emergencies;  and  even  in  the  interest  of  this  progress, 
which  will  be  durable  only  as  it  is  established  in  a  free  manner,  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  cannot  substitute  for  the  spontaneous  confidence  of  states 
a  submission  stipulated  as  a  perpetual  engagement.  *  *  *  (Disputes) 
cannot  be  submitted  in  advance  and  always  to  an  exclusive  and  per- 
petual magistrature  without  alienating  essential  elements  of  national 
sovereignty.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  carrying  (this  forced  subjection)  over  into  the  international  order 
(from  the  municipal  rfigime),  it  is  not  arbitration  which  would  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  another  thing.  It  would  create  an  obligatory  judicature 
among  sovereign  states  as  it  exists  among  the  subjects  of  a  single  sover- 
eignty. ♦  ♦  ♦  The  action  of  civil  tribunals  ceases  from  the  moment 
when  the  parties  agree  to  have  recourse  to  arbiters,  and  then  they  are 
sovereign  in  the  election  of  the  depositories  of  this  conventional  justice. 
Consequently,  the  individuals  themselves  choose  their  judges,  since  with 
them  always  remains  the  option  of  preferring  arbiters  whom  they  them- 
selves freely  appoint  to  the  constituted  tribunals.  Of  this  right  you 
would  deprive  independent  nations.  They  would  have  onlj'^  the  Hagiie 
Court,  without  other  alternative.  *  *  *  Since  experience  is  the  mivS- 
tress  of  nations,  they  cannot  yet  find  conclusive  reasons  for  subscribing 
to  this  infallibility  of  the  single  court  in  international  arbitration,  with- 
out which  we  do  not  see  why  states  should  be  refused  the  faculty  of 
replacing  it  by  other  arbitral  judges.     *    *    * 

I  hope  that  this  court  will  some  day  become  the  areopagus  of  peoples, 
acclaimed  by  the  confidence  of  all.  But  for  this  result  we  cannot  replace 
the  work  of  time  by  that  of  constraint.  It  is  always  vain  to  dream  to 
impose  confidence.  It  is  not  decreed.  It  is  not  stipulated.  It  is  pro- 
duced of  itself  under  the  influence  of  natural  causes,  like  the  facts  of 
organic  evolution.  We  desire  permanence  in  recourse  to  arbitration. 
But  permanence  would  consist  in  the  obligation  to  have  recourse  to 
arbitration,  not  in  exclusive  submission  to  a  permanent  court.     *    *    * 

*  *  *  In  the  thought  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  the 
facultative  character  of  the  court  would  not  be  altered;  only  the  obliga- 
tion of  arbitration  would  be  established,  maintaining  free  choice  of 
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arbiters  to  the  states.  This  is  what  the  eminent  M.  Choate  has  repeated 
to-day  in  adopting  the  Mexican  proposition.  But  it  seems  to  have  con- 
trary tendencies.  We  would  gladly  be  found  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  us 
there  is  something  in  the  proposition  by  which  neither  the  heads  of 
states,  officials  nor  scientific  corporations  could  accept  the  duties  of 
arbiters  except  after  the  prior  declaration  of  the  interested  parties  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  to  have  recourse  to  the  Hague  Court. 
This  is  a  wholly  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  states  in  the 
choice  of  their  arbiters.  We  could  not  subscribe  to  it  because  in  our 
opinion  this  freedom  does  not  tolerat-e  limitations.  ♦  ♦  ♦  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  refusal  to  submit  to  the  permanent  court  is  abso- 
lutely a  thing  between  the  interested  parties,  and  depends  on  them 
alone,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  very  fact  of  addressing  other  arbiters  sup- 
poses, includes  and  expresses  the  mutual  resolution,  on  the  part  of  those 
making  it,  not  to  accept  arbitration  at  The  Hague?  ♦  ♦  *  There- 
fore, in  practice,  this  idea  is  useless.  But  in  principle  it  is  dangerous, 
for  it  pretends  to  restrain  a  sovereign  and  essential  freedom  which  does 
not  suffer  restrictions. 

*  *  *  Fundamentally  we  are  all  equally  devoted  to  arbitration. 
Brazil  solves  all  questions  not  settled  by  other  less  free  and  conciliatory 
methods  by  arbitration.  *  *  ♦  Only  we  must  not  forget  there  are  in 
established  usage  great  instruments  of  improvement  and  pacification  as 
useful  as  those  imagined  in  our  days  and  that  in  certain  prerogatives  of 
the  independence  of  Stat-es  are  found  forces  beneficent  for  equality 
between  small  and  great,  between  strong  and  weak,  from  which  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  depart.    ♦    *    * 

The  best  inventions  may  be  turned  to  the  injury  of  those  who  have 
conceived  them  with  unqualified  good  intention.  This  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  merits  our  enthusiasm.  But  it  is  human;  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  it  from  degeneracy.  *  ♦  *  Absolute  and  ex- 
clusive authority  is  always  ready  to  be  corrupted.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Would  not 
this  institution,  of  an  almost  superhuman  majesty,  be  exposed  more 
than  any  other  to  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  our  feebleness? 

I  hope  M.  Barbosa's  argument  has  been  done  justice  in  these  extracts, 
for  I  do  not  consider  any  of  them  really  sound  for  the  subject-matter 
under  discussion.  The  speech  was  probably  the  least  notable  efifort  of 
an  important  member  of  the  Conference  because  it  was  so  largely  beside 
the  mark.  He  argued,  for  instance,  that  a  court  with  obligatory  jurisdic- 
tion was  objectionable,  but  that  was  so  clearly  admitted  in  the  American 
proposition  that  the  argument  need  not  have  been  mentioned  except  as 
an  academic  caution.  He  argued  that  the  court  would  kill  other  less 
pretentious  means  of  arbitration,  but  in  unmistakable  terms  its  sponsors 
had  already  ruled  that  contention  out  by  making  their  proposition 
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additional  to  all  other  existing  means.  The  point  on  derogation  of 
sovereignty  is  fully  met  by  the  recognized  distinction  of  definition  that 
equality  means  equality  of  right,  not  equality  of  the  exercise  of  right; 
and  it  is  further  null  from  the  fact  that,  if  a  sovereign  state  chooses  to 
limit  its  sovereignty  by  treaty,  the  limitation  is  not  a  derogation,  but  an 
exercise,  of  sovereignty  itself,  restricted  in  terms  and  reclaimable  at 
conventional  will.  This,  however,  was  the  only  arguable  proposition 
applicable  to  the  subject-matter,  except  the  last  point  made  by  the 
brilliant  Brazilian. 

Bulgaria  followed  Brazil,  Ivan  Karandjulov  making  in  English  an 
interesting  speech  in  which  he  said  of  his  country  that  ''it  ardently 
desires  the  coming  of  an  era  of  justice  between  nations.  For  it  is  not  by 
force  of  arms  that  it  seeks  to  reconquer  its  place  among  civiUzed  nations. 
Its  population  is  beUicose  neither  by  nature  nor  character;  it  is  pacific, 
laborious  and  thirsty  for  knowledge  and  justice.  So  the  value  of  each 
government  in  Bulgaria  is  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  it 
makes  for  the  development  of  her  schools  and  her  courts.''  May  the 
future  bear  out  the  characterization  in  full  measure!  M.  Karandjulov's 
support  of  the  Russian  and  American  proposals  was  accompanied  by 
amendments  to  the  American  project  described  in  his  speech  and  even- 
tuaUy  assuming  this  form: 

I.  (Amendments  to  Art.  1.)  A  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  shall 
sit  at  The  Hague.  It  shall  be  comp)osed  of  fifteen  judges,  a  third  of  whom 
shall  be  renewed  every  third  year  reckoned  from  the  date  of  its  com- 
position. 

The  first  as  well  as  the  second  renewal  of  judges  shall  be  effected  by 
casting  of  lots  and  successive  renewals  by  the  expiration  of  nine  years 
from  the  date  of  their  election  or  re-election. 

Judges  whose  names  shall  be  cast  in  the  lots  or  whose  terms  of  nine 
years  shall  have  expired  may  always  be  re-elected. 

B3ections  of  judges  shall  be  effected  in  the  following  manner: 

Each  of  the  signatory  states  of  the  present  convention  shall  designate 
at  least  one  person  of  recognized  competence  in  questions  of  international 
law  and  enjojdng  the  highest  moral  consideration;  these  persons  so 
designated  shall  meet  at  The  Hague  and  shall  choose  from  among  them 
judges  to  the  number  required  for  the  composition  or  completion  of  the 
court,  each  state  having  a  right  only  to  one  vote. 

The  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  electors  who  shall  choose  the  first 
fifteen  judges  shall  be  determined  and  conmiunicated  to  the  signatory 
states  by  the  International  Bureau. 
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Convocations  of  the  electors  to  replace  the  third  of  the  judges  or  to 
renew  their  mandate,  as  well  as  to  complete  their  number  to  fifteen,  in 
cases  where  there  should  be  vacant  places  on  account  of  death  or  other 
causes,  shall  be  effected  at  intervals  of  three  years  through  the  same 
Bureau. 

II.  (Amendment  to  Art.  3.)  Each  of  the  parties  in  dispute  has  the 
right  of  challenging: 

a.  The  judge  of  the  nationality  of  the  adverse  party; 

b.  The  judges  who  may  have  previously  expressed  a  personal  opinion 
on  the  affair  in  litigation  to  the  prejudice  of  this  party; 

Each  of  the  judges  should  have  the  right  of  retiring  from  a  case  in 
which  he  might  foresee  in  one  manner  or  another  that  his  participation 
would  shake  the  confidence  due  to  judicial  authority.^* 

Sir  Edward  Fry  now  took  occasion  to  answer  M.  Beernaert's  misgiv- 
ings and  the  same  suspicion  as  expressed  by  others.  The  American 
project,  he  explained,  **  proposes  a  new  court  alongside  the  present 
court.  The  two  courts  will  work  to  the  same  end  and  that  one  of  the 
two  which  seems  best  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  nations  will  survive. 
The  choice  for  nations  is  free,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  most  eflSca- 
cious  court  will  be  chosen." 

Marquis  de  Soveral  of  Portugal  had  prepared  an  address  four  pages 
long,  but  did  not  deliver  it.  The  discussion  had  already  exhausted  his 
speech,  and  he  therefore  simply  commented  that,  though  Portugal 
adhered  to  the  project  of  the  United  States,  "the  primary  question  is 
the  project  of  a  general  treaty  of  obhgatory  arbitration.  It  seems  to  me 
impossible  *  *  *  to  create  judges  before  being  able  to  submit  causes 
to  them."  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  objection  was  ill  taken 
because  the  court  was  intended  to  be  voluntary  as  to  jurisdiction. 

Persia,  through  her  first  delegate,  Samad  Khan  Momtaz-es-Saltaneh, 
cordially  supported  the  American  proposal,  hoping  that  the  committee 
would  adopt  the  Russian  suggestion  that  the  court  should  always  be 
open. 

M.  Bourgeois  called  M.  Beaufort  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  chair  to 
register  in  one  of  his  luminous  speeches  the  status  of  the  discussion  before 
it  came  to  a  vote.  This  time,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  he  spoke  as  the  first 
delegate  of  France,  not  as  president  of  the  subcommission.  It  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  give  the  Bourgeois  address  in  full,  but  space  prohibits  and 

^  2  Deuxihne  Conference,  1033;  the  speech  is  at  344-345. 
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one  must  be  content  with  Dr.  Scott's  summary  in  the  report.  In  general 
he  distinguished  "between  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  of  1899 
and  the  proposed  court,  showing  conclusively  that  each  would  have  its 
separate  and  distinct  sphere  of  interest  and  influence,  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  two  courts  would  be  a  double  guaranty  for  the  world's 
progress  toward  justice  and  peace."  Textually  M.  Bourgeois  said  in 
part: 

What  we  must  ascertain  is  whether,  for  limited  purposes  and  under 
special  conditions,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  working  of  arbitration 
more  quickly  and  easily  under  a  new  form  in  no  way  incompatible  with 
the  first  form. 

For  questions  of  a  purely  legal  nature  a  real  court  composed  of  jurists 
should  be  considered  as  the  most  competent  organ.  *  *  *  It  is 
therefore  either  the  old  or  the  new  system  that  is  to  be  preferred,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  cases. 

Thus  we  see  before  us  as  two  distinct  domains:  that  of  permanency 
and  that  of  compulsion.  However,  we  reach  the  same  conclusions  in 
both  domains. 

In  the  domain  of  universal  arbitration  there  is  a  zone  of  possible  com- 
pulsion and  a  zone  of  necessary  option.  There  are  a  vast  number  of 
political  questions  which  the  condition  of  the  world  does  not  yet  permit 
to  be  submitted  imiversally  and  compulsorily  to  arbitration. 

Likewise,  in  the  domain  of  permanency,  there  are  cases  whose  nature 
is  such  as  to  permit  and  perhaps  to  warrant  their  submission  to  a  per- 
manent tribunal.  However,  there  are  others  for  which  the  system  of 
1899  remains  necessary,  for  it  alone  can  give  the  nations  the  confidence 
and  security  without  which  they  will  not  appear  before  arbitrators. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  cases  for  which  the  permanent  tribunal  is 
possible  are  the  same  as  those  for  which  compulsory  arbitration  is 
acceptable,  being,  generally  speaking,  cases  of  a  legal  nature.  Whereas 
political  cases,  in  which  the  nations  should  be  allowed  freedom  to  resort 
to  arbitration,  are  the  very  ones  in  which  arbitrators  are  necessary 
rather  than  judges,  that  is,  arbitrators  chosen  at  the  time  the  controversy 
arises.  ^^ 

M.  Beldiman  of  Rumania,  stating  his  sympathy  with  the  court  proj- 
ect, inquired  how  the  17  judges  were  to  be  appointed,  sa3dng  that  it 
seemed  to  him  almost  impossible  to  pronounce  intelligently  on  the  court 
while  one  of  its  essential  and  decisive  elements  was  still  vague.  The 
United  States  was  unable  to  answer  at  the  moment,  and  Rumania 
accordingly  abstained  the  vote.    Turkey  abstained  for  lack  of  instruc- 

«  2  Deuxihne  ConfH-ence,  347-349. 
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tions.  On  the  question  of  taking  the  proposition  of  the  United  States 
(including  the  Russian  project  by  implication)  into  consideration  the 
vote  stood  28  for  and  12  abstentions.    The  ballot  was  as  follows: 

For:  Germany,  United  States,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile, 
China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Haiti,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Montenegro,  Panama,  Parar 
guay,  The  Netherlands,  Peru,  Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  Salvador, 
Uruguay,^  Venezuela. 

Abstentions:  AustrisrHungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  Greece, 
Norway,  Rumania,*  Serbia,  Siam,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey. 

The  question  of  organizing  the  Committee  of  Examination  was  in 
order.  ''Many  of  our  colleagues,"  said  M.  Bourgeois,  "have  expressed 
the  desire  to  see  the  propositions  studied  by  a  special  Committee  of 
Examination,  very  restricted.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  well  for 
this  committee  to  remain  in  close  contact  with  the  first  committee, 
already  charged  with  working  out  a  project  of  obligatory  arbitration. 
The  two  matters  present  so  great  an  affinity  as  not  to  prevent  work  in 
conmion.  I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  propose  the  following  com- 
bination: 

The  Committee  of  Examination  has  been  composed  by  two  successive 
operations,  the  second  completing  the  first.  It  is  therefore  made  up  as 
follows:  To  the  members  elected  from  the  outset  we  have  added  seven 
new  colleagues  for  the  study  of  questions  concerning  obligatory  arbi- 
tration. They  form  a  special  subcommittee  in  the  heart  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Examination,  the  Committee  of  Obligatory  Arbitration.^  I 
propose  to-day,  gentlemen,  to  appoint  a  new  special  subcommittee  which 
we  will  call,  if  you  wish.  Subcommittee  B,  which  with  the  members  of  the 
initial  Committee  of  Examination  will  study  the  questions  relative  to  the 
permanent  court. 

Assent  was  given  and  Messrs.  Choate  of  the  United  States,  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein  of  Germany,  Eyschen  of  Luxemburg,  Renault 
of  France,  Beldiman  of  Rumania,  and  Carlos  G.  Candamo  of  Peru  were 
special  appointees  to  the  new  Committee  of  Examination  B. 

^  Uruguay,  through  Juan  P.  Castro,  reserved  the  right  of  "examming  whether  the 
organization  of  the  permanent  court  ofifered  all  guaranties  which  should  be  eiq^ected 
of  it." 

**  For  the  appointment  of  this  committee  see  2  Deuxihne  Confh^nce,  227. 
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Between  August  3  and  13  we  have  no  ofScial  record  of  action  concern- 
ing the  project  of  what  was  to  be  called  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice. 
The  United  States  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  had  assumed  leadership  in  championing  an  international  court  of 
prize  to  enlist  their  delegations  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  new  arbitral 
court.  "Such  an  organization  appeared  to  be  a  thoroughly  appropriate 
step,  which  met  also  the  purposes  which  Germany  sought  to  attain/' 
said  the  German  report  on  the  Conference.^  It  was  extremely  fitting 
that  Germany  should  participate  in  launching  the  project,  for  it  had 
been  felt  that  her  attitude  was  very  conservative  and  anything  accep- 
table to  her  would  likely  meet  the  susceptibilities  of  other  states.  Great 
Britain  was  properly  associated  with  the  preliminary  work  because  of 
her  deep  interest  in,  and  her  historic  sponsorship  of,  the  Permanent 
Court.  Russia  had  virtually  retired  her  project  and  M.  de  Martens  was 
so  busy  with  other  features  of  the  Conference  work  that  failure  to 
associate  him  with  the  new  stage  of  the  project  was  natural.  But  the 
advice  of  her  delegation  was  by  no  means  lacking. 

What  happened  between  August  3  and  13  was  the  elaboration  of  a  new 
project  ^^  by  Germany,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  I  believe 
I  am  not  far  from  the  truth  in  suggesting  that  Herr  Kriege,  Dr.  Scott  and 
Eyre  Crowe,  technical  delegates  of  these  respective  Powers,  were  jointly 
responsible  for  the  resultant  project  of  convention,  in  full  harmony  with 
the  other  members  of  their  delegations.  This  project  was  a  new  and 
much  more  elaborate  thing  than  the  American  proposal,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  idea  of  the  projected  court  took  definite  form  only  in  its 
twenty-six  articles. 

The  first  session  ^^  of  Committee  of  Examination  B  was  held  on  Tues- 
day morning,  August  13.  It  opened  with  the  deposit  of  this  joint  project 
and  an  opening  speech  by  Mr.  Choate,  followed  immediately  by  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein  and  Sir  Edward  Fry.  M.  Asser  called  atten- 
tion to  what  was  later  called  the  special  delegation,  which  was  a  Dutch 
suggestion.  M.  Bourgeois  spoke  a  few  words,  closing  with  the  appeal, 
"Baron  Marschall  has  compared  the  project  to  an  admirable  frame; 

»  Denkschrift  uber  die  zweUe  Internationale  FriedenakonferenZf  3. 
**  2  Deuxihne  Ccnfirenoe^  593. 
»«/W(i.,  593-601. 
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I  ask  of  all  of  you  that  a  picture  be  put  into  the  frame/'  The  discussion 
of  the  articles  forthwith  began  on  the  first  reading,  which  occupied  five 
sessions,  August  13,  17,  20,  24  and  27.  On  Article  1  a  discussion  of  the 
then  title,  ''High  International  Court  of  Justice,"  took  place  with  the 
result  of  eliminating  the  word  high,  and  as  this  with  other  demanded 
changes  forecast  a  thorough  revision  of  the  text,  M.  Bourgeois,  before 
proceeding  further,  named  an  Editing  Committee,  Heinrich  Lammasch 
of  Austria-Hungary,  M.  Asser  of  the  Netherlands,  Louis  Renault  of 
France,  Eyre  Crowe  of  Great  Britain,  Herr  Kriege  of  Germany,  and 
James  Brown  Scott  of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  session  six  articles 
were  discussed  and  sent  to  this  committee  for  revision.  The  second 
session  dealt  primarily  with  the  crucial  question  of  assignment  of  judges. 
Lu  Tseng-Tsiang  of  China  opened  with  a  proposal  for  their  distribution 
on  the  basis  of  the  fiscal  quotas  in  support  of  the  Bureau,  a  purely 
voluntary  order.  Dr.  Scott  in  a  masterly  address  ^'  developed  the  bases 
of  the  German-American-British  plan  and  introduced  the  table  as  it  is 
now  known,  minus  the  assignment  of  substitutes,  but  with  a  tabular  view 
of  years  of  state  service  appended.^*  The  session  went  through  Article  15 
of  the  project.  Ruy  Barbosa  of  Brazil  opened  the  third  session  with  a 
speech  introducing  a  project  with  the  following  bases: 

I.  For  the  composition  of  the  new  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
each  Power  shall  name,  under  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  1899,  one  person  capable  of  exercising  acceptably  as  a  member 
of  this  institution  the  functions  of  arbiter. 

It  will  have,  moreover,  the  right  of  naming  a  substitute. 

Two  or  more  Powers  may  come  to  an  understanding  for  the  designa- 
tion in  common  of  their  representatives  in  the  court. 

The  same  person  may  be  designated  by  diflferent  Powers. 

The  signatory  Powers  will  choose,  as  far  as  possible,  their  representa- 
tives in  the  new  court  from  those  who  compose  the  present  court. 

II.  Once  the  new  court  is  organized,  the  present  court  will  cease  to 
exist. 

III.  Persons  selected  will  sit  for  nine  years,  being  removed  only  in 
cases  where,  according  to  the  legislation  of  their  respective  countries, 
irremovable  magistrates  lose  their  mandate. 

IV.  No  Power  can  exercise  its  right  of  appointment  save  by  engaging 
to  pay  the  honoraria  of  the  judge  it  designates,  and  by  making  the 

^^  2  Denxibme  Conference,  60(>-612;  American  Addresses,  etc.,  99-103. 
"  Ibid.,  609-612,  1040-1043;  American  Addresses,  204. 
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deposit  each  year,  in  advance,  under  the  conditions  which  the  conven- 
tion shall  fix. 

V.  For  the  court  to  deliberate  in  plenary  session  the  presence  of  at 
least  one-fourth  of  its  appointed  members  will  be  necessary. 

In  order  to  assure  this  possibility,  the  appointed  members  will  be 
divided  into  three  groups,  according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
signatures  to  the  convention. 

The  judges  classed  in  each  of  these  groups  will  sit  by  turn  for  three 
years,  during  which  they  must  establish  their  residence  in  a  place  whence 
they  can  reach  The  Hague  within  24  hours  from  the  first  telegraphic 
notice. 

However,  all  the  members  of  the  court  have  the  right,  if  they  wish, 
alwa3rs  to  sit  in  plenary  session,  although  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
group  specially  called  to  it. 

VI.  The  parties  in  conflict  are  free  either  to  submit  their  controversy 
to  the  plenary  court  or  to  choose  to  solve  their  litigation,  in  the  body  of 
the  court,  the  number  of  judges  which  they  shall  agree  to  sanction. 

VII.  The  court  will  be  convoked  in  plenary  session  when  it  will  have 
to  judge  litigations  the  decision  of  which  has  been  confided  to  it  by  the 
parties,  or,  in  affairs  submitted  by  the  litigants  to  a  lesser  number  of 
arbiters,  when  they  themselves  appeal  to  the  full  court  for  solution  of  a 
question  arising  between  them  during  the  judgment  of  the  case. 

VIII.  To  complete  the  organization  of  the  court  upon  these  bases, 
everything  that  is  not  contrary  and  appears  to  be  convenient  to  adopt 
in  the  dispositions  of  the  Anglo-German-American  project  will  be 
adopted.^* 

When  Article  16  relating  to  the  competence  of  the  court  was  reached 
there  was  a  lively  exchange  of  views  and  a  number  of  suggestions  were 
made.  M.  Bourgeois  closed  the  session  by  the  announcement  that  the 
German- American-British  proposition  would  be  ''brought  up  to  date  by 
its  authors  and  distributed  as  a  second  corrected  edition  to  all  members 
of  the  First  Subcommission  that  they  might  be  kept  informed"  of  the 
work.  This  was  done  between  August  20  and  24,  when  the  discussion 
was  resumed  with  Article  19  (old  Article  16)  which  was  virtually  given  a 
second  reading.  The  Editing  Committee  had  found  it  necessary  to  make 
three  more  articles  in  the  part  already  discussed  and  had  added  three 
from  the  Prize  Court  Convention  in  the  part  to  be  discussed,  so  that  the 
second  edition  of  the  project  contained  32  articles.  The  session  discussed 
Articles  20  and  21  (old  Articles  17  and  18)  at  length.  In  the  fifth  session 
M.  Barbosa  of  Brazil  made  his  third  set  speech  on  the  equality  of  states, 

w  2  Deuxibme  Canfirence,  620-621,  1047-1048. 
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and  Mexico  registered  its  inability  to  ''acquiesce  to  any  convention  in 
which  all  the  states  called  to  the  Peace  Conference  are  not  considered  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  absolute  and  perfect  equality."  The  protestants 
agreed  with  M.  Bourgeois  that  their  declarations  did  not  prevent  the 
discussion  continuing,  the  rest  of  the  revised  project  being  rapidly  passed 
in  first  reading  on  the  assent  of  Mr.  Choate  to  M.  Barbosa  that  the  table 
of  rotation  of  judges  was  reserved  therefrom. 

The  second  reading  began  in  the  sixth  session  on  September  2  on  the 
basis  of  the  third  edition  of  the  German-American-British  project,  ^diich 
now  contained  37  articles  owing  to  revision  and  rearrangement  by  the 
authors.  This  session  may  be  considered  the  critical  one  for  the  proj- 
ect. M.  de  Martens  had  offered  and  secured  a  verbal  alteration  in 
Article  1,  and  M.  Lammasch  had  proposed  the  eventual  name,  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice,  when  Brazil  announced  her  abstention  from  further 
discussion  of  the  project,  "not  being  in  a  position  to  judge  what  attitude 
the  Brazilian  Government  ought  to  take  with  regard  to  the  new  institu- 
tion." Mexico,  Rumania,  Belgium  and  Greece  followed  with  the  same 
declaration,  making  five  states  holding  aloof  on  a  non  possumus.  The 
reading  registered  a  vote  article  by  article,  and  the  abstentions  impelled 
Sir  Edward  Fry  to  withdraw  Articles  6  and  7  (relating  to  the  assign- 
ment of  judges)  from  this  second  reading,  Article  8  being  likewise  held 
out  by  Herr  Kriege.  This  second  reading  was  completed  in  the  seventh 
session  on  September  5. 

It  was  the  obvious  tactics  that  the  pilots  of  the  project  employed.  The 
hitch  was  on  the  division  of  judges,  so  that  everything  but  that  was 
rushed  through  to  decision,  leaving  all  possible  burden  of  proof  on  the 
dissidents.  It  was  now  possible  to  marshal  all  the  argumentative  forces 
on  that  critical  point.  When  the  reading  was  complete  Mr.  Choate 
made  a  masterly  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  abso- 
lute and  equal  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  forty-five  Powers  "  was  duly 
respected  and  their  diflferences  in  other  respects  not  lost  sight  of "  in  the 
scheme  of  the  three  Powers.^^  M.  Barbosa  ceased  to  abstain  long  enough 
to  reply.    M.  Bourgeois  then  invited  Messrs.  Nelidov  of  Russia,  Tomidii 

^  Honduran  delegates  were  now  admitted. 

^^  See  this  speech  in  American  Addresses,  etc.,  10^109;  2  Deuxihne  Confireneef 
683-687,  689-693. 
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of  Italy,  Choate,  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  Barboea  of  Brazil,  and 
Mdrey  of  Austria-Hungary  to  constitute  with  himself  a  subcommittee 
to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  composition  of  the  court.  This  conunittee 
wrestled  with  the  question  until  September  18,  when  it  recorded  a  failure 
to  find  a  solution  and  referred  the  question  back  to  the  Committee  of 
Examination.^  M.  Barbosa  again  spoke  and  Sir  Edward  Fry  proposed 
a  resolution  favoring  the  principle  of  the  proposed  court.  Mr.  Choate 
made  a  last  eloquent  appeal  ^*  to  form  the  court  by  election.  He  sub- 
mitted a  plan  which  was  voted  down,  after  M.  Barbosa  and  others  had 
discussed  it,  5  for  and  9  against.  The  project  in  its  third  edition  was 
then  put  to  vote,  omitting  Articles  6,  7  and  8  on  the  composition  of  the 
court,  and  was  thus  passed  in  third  reading,  8  to  5  with  2  abstentions. 
Sir  Edward  Fry's  motion  was  then  put  in  two  parts.    It  reads: 

The  Conference  reconmiends  to  the  signatory  Powers  the  adoption  of 
the  project  hereunto  annexed  of  a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  and  putting  it  in  force  as  soon  as  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  upon  the  selection  of  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the 
court. 

It  was  carried  in  both  halves  by  the  same  vote: 

For:  The  Netherlands,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Russia  and  France. 

Against:  Greece,  Peru,  Brazil,  Rumania  and  Belgium. 

Abstained:  Austria-Hungary  and  Luxemburg. 

The  First  Commission  was  the  next  stage  for  the  proposal,  now  in  its 
excised  fourth  edition.  At  the  commission's  eighth  session  on  October  9 
general  discussion  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Scott  on  the  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice  was  on  the  order  of  the  day.  Mexico,  Switzerland,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Denmark,  Brazil,  Guatemala,  Norway,  Belgium,  Ru- 
mania, Russia,  China  and  Persia  all  had  speeches  or  comments.^  At  the 
ninth  session  on  October  10  •^  it  was  decided  to  read  the  articles  of  the 
fourth  edition,  and  after  discussion  on  Articles  1,  2,  and  5  the  project  was 
voted,  37  to  3  with  4  abstentions.    Belgium,  Rumania  and  Switzerland 

••  2  Deuxiime  Conference,  694-695. 

••  Ibid.,  697-699;  American  Addresses,  etc.,  109-111. 

»  2  Deuxihne  Conference,  144-160. 

"  Ibid,,  177-190. 
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voted  no,  and  Denmark,  Greece,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela  abstained. 
Sir  Edward  Fry's  motion  was  brought  forward  but,  on  the  decision  that 
it  was  technically  a  declaration,  was  sent  along  to  the  plenary  session  to 
come  under  the  unanimity  rule  prevailing  there. 

This  work  of  the  First  Commission  came  before  the  ninth  plenary 
session  of  the  Conference  on  October  16,  when  President  Nelidov  in  his 
introductory  address  said  in  part: 

The  practice  of  the  eight  years  elapsed  since  the  First  Conference 
has  *  *  *  also  rendered  desirable  the  enlargement  and  completion 
of  the  institutions  then  created  with  a  view  to  extending  the  field  of 
action  of  international  justice.  *  *  *  Serious  projects  have  been  put 
forth  for  study  *  *  *  and  those  who  are  especially  versed  in  judicial 
questions  have  particularly  taken  an  active  part  in  their  discussion. 
This  study,  as  conscientious  as  learned,  *  *  *  will  furnish  to  those 
who  will  occupy  themselves  with  it  later  very  valuable  materials  which 
do  honor  to  this  Conference. 

We  have,  however,  had  to  recognize  that  the  agreement  necessary  for 
the  estabUshment  and  functioning  of  the  institution  we  had  in  view 
could  not  be  reached,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to 
afSrming  the  principles  unanimously  admitted  and  to  abandon  to  our 
governments  the  task  of  completing  our  work  by  reaching  an  under- 
standing on  the  means  of  putting  it  into  practice.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  *  *  *  wish  which  is  going  to  be  submitted  to  you  has  been 
prepared.*^ 

Dr.  Scott  as  reporter  followed  with  this  formal  statement: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  you  the  project  which  we  are  charged 
with  submitting  to  your  high  consideration.  You  understand  it  suffi- 
ciently, and  you  know  moreover  that  Committee  of  Examination  B  of 
the  First  Subcommission  has  discussed  it  long  and  carefully  before 
adopting  it.  The  First  Commission  has  approved  it  in  turn  with  a  slight 
modification  of  the  text  of  Article  2  as  elaborated  by  the  Committee  of 
Examination.  We  are  not  unaware  that  the  work  presents  omissions 
and  difficulties  even  yet.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  project  does 
not  contain  precise  dispositions  upon  the  manner  of  constituting  the 
court  nor  upon  the  choice  of  judges.  These  questions  have  been  long 
discussed  in  the  committee  without  finding  a  solution  acceptable  to  all 
the  states  represented.  It  is  hoped  that  an  agreement  will  not  be  delayed 
on  this  subject  and  it  is  with  this  hope  that  the  committee  has  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  adopting  the  recommendation,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  ask  the  Conference  to  be  good  enough  to  sanction  by  its  vote. 

«« 1  Deuxihne  Confirencey  331-332. 
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The  announcement  of  abstentions  or  reserves  followed,  and  the  vote 
for  Sir  Edward  Fry's  wish  as  above  carried  it,  38  for  and  6  abstentions,  as 
follows: 

For:  Germany,  United  States  of  America,  Argentine  Republic, 
Austria-Hungary,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  China,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Montenegro, 
the  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Persia, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Salvador,  Serbia,  Siam,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Venezuela. 
Abstentions:  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  Rumania,  Switzerland, 
Uruguay. 

Between  the  day  of  that  vote  and  the  present  time,  almost  nine  years, 
what  Secretary  Root  in  his  instructions  to  the  delegates  termed  the 
"continuous  process  through  which  the  progressive  development  of 
international  justice  and  peace  may  be  carried  on''  has  been  satisfac- 
torily shown.     The  authors  of  the  German-American-British  project 
realized  that  a  real  world  court  must  follow  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter  of  sovereign  equality,  that  all  communal  progress  involves  abnega- 
tion for  the  sake  of  the  general  good  by  facing  facts  as  they  are.    The 
authors  followed  the  logic  of  their  own  minds,  and  in  the  interval  a  new 
examination  of  sovereignty  by  several  pubUcists  has  strengthened  their 
conclusion.    The  majority  of  the  states  of  the  world  stand  committed  to 
the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  as  proposed;  38  out  of  44  are  committed  to 
its  principle  and  have  been  for  nearly  nine  years.    Around  the  whole 
proposition  has  been  growing  up  a  quantity  of  pubUc  opinion  of  im- 
portance. -  -  •'' 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  3,  1907, 
said  truly  that  the  remaining  unsettled  question  of  the  composition  of 
the  court  "is  plainly  one  which  time  and  good  temper  will  solve."  •^ 
Mr.  Choate's  report  as  head  of  the  American  delegation  concludes  on 
this  subject:  "A  little  time,  a  httle  patience,  and  the  great  work  is 
accomplished."**    "Germany,"  said  the  report  of  delegates  of  that 
state,  "stands  ready  to  codperate  in  the  establishment  of  the  court."  ^ 

«  For.  Rel.,  1907,  bdii. 

**Ibid.,  1178. 

•»  Denkschrift,  etc.,  3. 
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The  French  delegation  in  its  report  said:  ''Each  of  the  states  must  exert 
special  efforts  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  voeuZy  resolutions  or 
recommendations,  by  which  the  Conference,  in  matters  upon  which  it 
could  not  reach  a  conclusion,  has  emphatically  signified  its  desire  to  see 
the  governments  complete  its  work.  It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  negotia- 
tions requisite  to  give  definitive  form  to  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  whose  operation  depended  upon  an  agreement  regarding  the 
manner  of  selecting  the  judges."  ^  Sir  Edward  Fry  of  Great  Britain 
made  a  further  comment: 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  difficulties  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
overcome  may  hereafter  be  surmounted,  and  that  our  labor  as  pioneers 
may  in  the  end  not  prove  entirely  fruitless.  ♦  *  *  The  claim  of  many 
of  the  smaller  states  to  equality  as  regards  not  only  their  independence, 
but  their  share  in  all  international  institutions,  waived  by  most  of  them 
in  the  case  of  the  Prize  Court,  but  successfully  asserted  in  the  case  of  the 
proposed  new  Arbitral  Court,  is  one  which  may  produce  great  difficul- 
ties, and  may  perhaps  drive  the  greater  Powers  to  act  in  many  cases  by 
themselves.*' 

The  suggestion  of  Sir  Edward  Fry  was  the  one  adopted  as  practical  in 
the  interval  until  the  Third  Hague  Conference.  In  an  identic  circular 
note  of  October  18,  1909,  a  solution  was  proposed  by  Secretary  Knox, 
which  awaits  only  the  ratification  of  the  International  Prize  Court 
Convention.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  court  was  to  be  organized 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  and  that  in  view  of  its 
restricted  scope  no  successful  objection  was  made  to  the  plan.  The 
American  solution  of  the  Arbitral  Court  impasse  was  that  ''any  signar 
tory  of  the  convention  for  the  establishment  of  the  Prize  Court  may 
provide  farther  in  the  act  of  ratification  thereof  that  the  international 
court  of  prize  shall  be  competent  to  accept  jurisdiction  of  and  decide 
any  case  *  *  *  submitted  to  it  for  arbitration,"  adopting  the  rules 
of  the  draft  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  convention  therefor.® 

Since  1907  the  effort  to  codify  the  maritime  law  of  war  in  the  Declara- 

^  Minisikre  des  Affaires  ^angbres.  Documents  diplomcUiques.  Deuxihne  ConJ^ 
rence  iniemaiionale  de  la  paiXy  1907,  116. 

«  Miscellaneous  No.  1  (1908),  Pari.  Pap.,  1908,  cxxiv,  20  and  21. 

^  See  this  Journal,  Vol.  4,  pp.  163-166,  and  Supplement,  Vol.  4,  pp.  102-114,  at 
109  #. 
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tion  of  London  had  been  made  and  the  ratification  of  the  International 
Prize  Court  Convention  hinged  consequently  on  the  Declaration.  Great 
Britain's  action  was  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  in  1911  she  tried  to 
secure  a  free  hand  for  ratifying  the  Declaration  by  a  naval  prize  bill 
altering  her  municipal  law  to  accord  with  the  international  regulations. 
This  failed  and  an  impasse  was  again  encountered,  a  revised  naval  prize 
bill  being  introduced  in  the  spring  of  1914.  This  being  passed,  the 
Declaration  of  London  and  the  International  Prize  Court  Convention 
could  be  ratified  by  Great  Britain.  The  great  Powers  would  then  no 
longer  withhold  action  and,  with  the  International  Prize  Court  Conven- 
tion effective,  the  way  would  be  open  for  investing  that  court  with  all 
the  functions  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  in  so  far  as  the  Powers 
might  agree  thereto. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  thunder  clouds  of  European  politics 
burst  in  the  storm  of  war.    Every  one  who  followed  international  affairs 
diligently  knew  that  Europe's  political  skies  were  stormy  and  concealed 
a  gathering  gale.    Those  who  followed  all  elements  of  the  situation  offset 
against  the  lowering  conditions  the  dispelling  effect  of  increasing  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  were  hopeful  that,  instead  of  a  storm,  there 
would  be  only  a  series  of  atmospheric  disturbances,  a  succession  of  crises 
dissipating  danger  little  by  little.    This  process  had  operated,  and,  if 
the  crisis  of  1914  had  been  delayed  a  few  months,  might  have  operated 
again.     In  the  fatal  August  of  that  year,  the  Netherlands  ministry  for 
foreign  affairs  had  planned,  under  the  stated  inspiration  of  Dr.  Scott,  to 
propose  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  for  those 
states  willing  to  participate.    If  such  a  proposal  had  been  realized,  the 
newly  existent  court  would  probably  have  been  the  only  present  battle- 
field in  Europe.    The  consecution  sketched  above  would  logically  have 
followed  from  the  prestige  of  the  new  court. 

Yet  that  would  be  only  an  evasive  solution  of  the  problem,  which  at 
bottom  is  to  get  sovereign  states  really  working  together  in  something 
more  than  administrative  or  mere  legislative  fields.  Probably  no  one 
seriously  doubts  that  this  is  the  era  of  internationalism,  that  the  work 
of  the  world  has  overstepped  national  boundaries  never  to  retrograde. 
But  internationalizing  has  not  yet  actually  advanced  far.  The  fifty  or  so 
public  international  organizations — unions,  bureaus,  institutes,  etc., — 
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are  purely  administrative.  The  codifications  of  law  in  Hague  conven- 
tions and  otherwise  have  not  made  definite  advances  over  what  existed 
before;  they  have  simply  registered  the  state  of  progress  as  the  ther- 
mometer, which  does  not  make  temperature,  but  registers  its  degrees. 
To  be  sure,  administration  and  codification  will  have  their  effect  in 
making  real  executive  and  judicial  functions  internationally  necessary 
and  easier  to  procure,  but  they  are  not  of  the  latter  orders.  The  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  was  the  first  serious  attempt  to  create  actual  judicial 
functions  internationally. 

Several  ways  out  were  offered.  Use  of  the  special  International  Prize 
Court  for  general  jurisdictional  questions  would  have  been  a  certain 
success  within  its  limit  of  acceding  powers;  such  a  solution  would  draw  a 
line  between  ins  and  outs  among  the  states  that  would  amount  to  an 
evasion  of  the  basic  question.  Another  solution  was  a  division  of  work 
as  is  not  uncommon  among  municipal  courts.  Sections  for  public  and 
private  international  law;  a  series  of  circuit  courts  and  an  appellate  body; 
a  distribution  of  jurisdiction  by  character  of  case,  these  and  others  had 
been  suggested  with  the  idea  of  facilitating  a  solution  through  giving 
more  states  judge-service  in  the  system.  But  the  fact  remained  that  the 
only  truly  international  court  would  be  that  suggested  in  the  German- 
American-British  draft,  containing  seventeen  members.  Notwith- 
standing that  eight  Powers  were  to  have  judges  sitting  all  the  time,  and 
that  36  states  were  annually  to  divide  nine  judges  and  seventeen  sub- 
stitutes among  them  in  cycles  of  twelve  years,  the  distribution  assigned 
accurately  represented  the  material  interests  concerned.®  Over  a  dozen 
alternatives  were  suggested  but  none  received  any  consideration,  com- 
paratively. Evidently,  therefore,  the  question  remaining  was  the  parcel- 
ing of  seventeen  judges  among  45  or  so  states. 

Then  came  the  war  to  throw  a  lurid  light  upon  the  world's  lack  of 
judicial  machinerj'^  for  absorbing  the  shock  of  international  friction. 
Belligerents  and  neutrals  alike  see  the  world  henceforth  as  a  diflferent 
place,  where  states  must  be  more  intimately  related  to  each  other,  and 
few  of  them  omit  from  their  programs  for  the  future  the  necessity  of  a 

"'  For  a  technical  analysis  of  the  plan  and  the  proposed  alternatives  see  a  paper  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes,  1913,  on  *'The  Composition  of  the  Court,"  153-171. 
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genuine  court.  Unofficial  thought  and  propaganda  is  unanimous  on  the 
necessity  for  a  world  judicial  system  after  the  war.  Where  consideration 
has  been  devoted  to  the  practical  problem  of  the  composition  of  the 
court,  election  of  judges  has  most  often  recurred.  The  suggestions  vary 
in  detail  but  essentially  consist  of  free  state  nominations  followed  by 
j^liminative  election  by  states.  In  several  variations  this  plan  was  sug- 
gested in  1907.^®  This  is  probably  the  plan  most  promising  of  general 
acceptance,  for  it  preserves  the  cardinal  feature  of  a  small  court  and 
insures  equal  participation  by  states  in  selection  of  judges  while  equita- 
bly disregarding  their  nationality  in  favor  of  their  internationally  recog- 
nized competence. 

For  eight  years  the  minds  of  the  world's  publicists  have  been  con- 
centered on  the  desideratum  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  and  what 
was  novel  in  1907  is  compelling  now.  As  before  1899,  numerous  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  looking  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  involved — the 
composition  of  a  real  court.  It  is  inconceivable  that  among  these  sug- 
gestions some  will  not  inspire  a  solution  of  the  immediate  difficulty  as 
the  projects  before  1899  made  the  actual  proposals  then  possible  and 
practical.  And  as  the  intelligence  of  the  civilized  world  was  concentered 
in  1899  on  securing  any  court,  and  in  1907  on  making  a  real  court,  at 
the  end  of  the  war  we  may  expect  to  see  it  demanding  the  real  birth 
of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  regardless  of  equality  susceptibil- 
ities, which  are  not  really  jeopardized  in  fact  and  are  actually  much 
safer  in  the  hands  of  judges  than  of  diplomats  backed  by  the  power  of 
great  states.  "In  the  conflicts  of  brute  force,  where  fighters  of  flesh 
and  with  steel  are  in  line,  we  may  speak  of  great  Powers  and  small,  of 
weak  and  of  mighty,"  said  Lfen  Bourgeois.  "When  swords  are  thrown 
in  the  balance,  one  side  may  easily  outweigh  the  other.  But  in  the 
weighing  of  rights  and  ideas  disparity  ceases,  and  the  rights  of  the 
smallest  and  the  weakest  Powers  count  as  much  in  the  scales  as  those 
of  the  mightiest.*' 

Denys  p.  Myers. 

^See  particularly  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes,  1913,  165-168. 
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PORTO  RICO  * 

(Past,  Present  and  Future) 
Part  II  (Continued) 

2.    EFFECTS  OF  THE   ACQUISITION 

In  approaching  the  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  acquisition  of  Porto 
Rico  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1899,  we  are  confronted  by  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  arising  in  the  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico.  The  diflSculty  is  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  absence  of  a  positive,  unequivocal  and  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  decision  of  the  so-called 
Insular  Cases,  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  doubt,  uncertainty 
and  difference  of  opinion  among  lawyers  in  regard  to  this  vital  subject. 

If  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  had  been  the  only  one  made  by  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  the  problem  would  have  been  comparatively 
easy.  It  would  have  been  enough,  perhaps,  to  turn  to  the  earlier  prec- 
edents laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  find  sufficient  guiding  light 
and  ample  authority  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution.  Congress 
itself,  probably,  would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  doing  complete  justice  to  the  people  who  had  re- 
ceived the  United  States  with  such  sincere  demonstrations  of  rejoicing, 
friendship  and  affection. 

But,  unfortunately,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  there 
came  that  wonderful  adventure  of  the  Philippines,  which  appeared 
so  seducing,  so  alluring,  and  so  irresistible.^^  It  was  a  golden  dream  at 
first.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  that  in  this  extraordinary  acquisition 
'^so  lightly  undertaken  and  accomplished  with  so  little  pride  of  achieve- 
ment," there  was  nothing  else  than  the  fulfillment  of  a  great  mission 

*  Continued  from  the  January,  1916,  number,  p.  65. 
^0  See  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  supra. 
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of  liberation.  There  were  those  at  that  time  who  believed  that  the 
United  States  must  not  give  back  to  Spain  any  portion  of  the  earth  in 
which  to  continue  her  abominable  misrule;  they  thought  that  the 
United  States  had  contracted  a  moral  duty  before  the  world  to  annex 
every  bit  of  these  portions  although  this  meant  to  enter  upon  an  im- 
mense adventure  of  incalculable  possibilities. 

"It  is,  in  a  word,"  said  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun,  according 
to  Mr.  Hall/*  "for  the  interest  of  the  whole  civilized  world  that  all  of 
Spain's  colonies,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Canaries,  should 
be  turned  over  to  us.  It  is  for  the  world's  interest  because,  in  her  hands, 
they  always  have  been,  and  always  would  be,  a  menace  to  the  general 
peace."  In  an  address  delivered  by  a  very  distinguished  American  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  State  Capitol  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  said : 

Call  it  imperialism,  if  you  will,  but  it  is  not  the  imperialism  that  is 
inspired  by  the  lust  of  conquest.  It  is  the  higher  and  nobler  imperialism 
that  voices  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation  and  demands  the  exten- 
sion of  our  flag  and  authority  over  the  provinces  of  Spain,  solely  that 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

As  a  practical  proposition  it  was  impossible  to  concede  to  those  islands 
the  guarantees  and  privileges,  which,  upon  the  acquisition,  were  ipso 
facto  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A  com- 
munity of  interests  and  a  desire  to  commingle  were  entirely  lacking 
between  some  of  these  peoples  and  the  Americans,  and  their  wholesale 
immigration  into  this  country  would  have  created  a  serious  situation. 
It  seemed  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  admit  to  the  privilege  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  the  un-Christian,  the  semi-savage  and  nondescript 
tribes  which  compose  a  large  proportion  of  the  native  population  of  the 
PhiUppine  Islands.  It  was  evident  that  these  tribes  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  and  constitute  an  integral  part,  and  influence 
the  political,  social  and  economical  Ufe,  of  this  highly  developed  and 
civilized  country,  and  that  the  nation  ought  to  be  protected  against  all 
possible  complications  arising  out  of  their  hurried  acquisition. 

On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  peculiar  and  strange  conditions 

"  Hall,  op,  cU. 
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prevailing  in  those  islands,  it  was  thought  impracticable,  and  even 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  their  people,  to  undertake  their  gov- 
ernment according  to  and  in  conformity  with  American  constitutional 
principles  and  theories;  that  any  attempt  that  should  be  made  in  this 
direction  would  necessarily  result  in  a  collapse  of  the  whole  govern- 
mental structure  which  Spain  had  been  so  laboriously  constructing 
during  so  many  years  of  poUtical  blunders  and  misrule;  and  that  such 
collapse  would  perforce  bring  about  a  state  of  general  confusion  which 
must  needs  result  in  material  injury  not  only  to  the  islands  and  their 
inhabitants,  but  also  to  the  success  of  American  government  there. 

It  was  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  government 
should  be  given  absolutely  free  hand  to  deal  with  the  islands  and  peo- 
ples in  the  manner  and  form  that  would  best  answer  to  the  necessities 
of  the  moment.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  government 
should  be  in  a  position  not  only  to  solve  every  conceivable  problem  or 
diflSculty  that  should  be  presented  in  respect  to  the  administration, 
government  or  control  of  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants  as  it  should 
be  deemed  most  advisable  or  convenient,  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  th6  case,  but  also  to  regulate,  if  necessary,  the  entrance 
of  such  peoples  into  the  United  States. 

It  was  quite  sure,  however,  that  these  desirable  results  could  not  be 
achieved  unless  in  some  way  or  other  such  action  of  the  government 
was  grounded  upon  a  more  or  less  strong  shading  of  legal  sanction,  and 
the  question,  therefore,  narrowed  itself  to  the  problem  of  devising  some 
scheme,  some  means,  some  plausible  reason,  even  if  a  reason  of  art,  to 
thwart  the  legal,  the  natural,  the  logical  efifects  of  the  acquisition. 

The  fact  that  the  Philippines  continued  in  a  state  of  revolt  after  the 
formal  cession  of  the  archipelago  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  although 
there  may  have  been  some  hints  to  that  effect  from  high  authority  at 
the  time,  was  not  considered  strong  enough  or  suflScient.  It  was  a  rea^ 
son  too  precarious  and  unstable.  The  state  of  revolt  could  not  prevent 
of  itself  the  incorporation  of  the  islands  and  their  heterogeneous  in- 
habitants into  the  national  unit  as  part  of  the  territory  and  people  of  the 
United  States.  A  rebellion  is  a  fact  of  an  internal  character  in  itself, 
and  the  most  that  it  can  give  rise  to  is  a  suspension  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees.    It  could  not  bar  or  destroy  the  relations  legally  created 
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by  the  fact  of  the  acquisition.  And  besides,  assuming  that  such  rela- 
tions were  suspended  during  the  uncertain  period  of  the  rebellion,  the 
reason  still  would  have  been  precarious;  for  ^he  rebelUous  elements 
might  be  subdued  at  any  time.  The  exdv^swriy  if  that  name  can  be 
properly  applied  to  the  object  in  view,  had  to  be  founded  on  more 
solid  and  permanent  grounds. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  Porto  Rico  and  the  PhiUppines 
are  exactly  antipodes,  and  there  is  no  good  earthly  reason  why  they 
should  be  joined  and  put  up  together  in  the  same  wrapper  like  two 
chattels  of  the  same  description,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  any  rule 
that  should  be  framed  with  the  purpose  of  evading  the  effects  of  the 
acquisition  in  the  PhiUppines  must  constitute  either  an  unwarrantable 
discrimination  against  those  islands  or  subject  Porto  Rico  to  the  same 
fate.  This  was  considered  so  simply  because  having  been  acquired 
under  the  same  grant  from  Spain,  their  legal  status  was  identically 
the  same,  and  therefore,  in  contemplation  of  law  they  could  not  be 
differentiated  from  each  other  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  that  should 
be  worked  out  in  order  to  effect  the  exclusion.  Discrimination,  of 
course,  was  apt  to  prove  too  severe  a  test  for  the  whole  project,  and 
mainly  for  this  reason  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  As  it  was  impracticable 
to  make  the  exdudon  refer  only  to  the  PhiUppines,  it  became  then  a 
case  of  necessity  to  have  civiUzed  and  Christian  Porto  Rico  follow  the 
same  undesirable  fate  of  those  distant  and  decidedly  oriental  islands. 
Furthermore,  as  the  gods  would  have  it,  Porto  Rico,  the  trusting  and 
confiding  Uttle  island  of  the  Caribbean,  was  used  as  the  '^experimental 
station"  for  testing  the  novel  schemes  which,  if  legitimated,  were  to 
be  appUed  seriously  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  national  importance 
to  guard  against  the  innumerable  possibiUties  attending  the  acquisition 
of  distant  and  noncontiguous  territories  inhabited  by  aUen  races  differ- 
ing from  the  American  people  in  many  important  respects;  but  as 
neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  act  of  cession  contained  in  this  par- 
ticular any  provision  which  might  operate  to  prevent  the  logical  results 
of  the  acquisition  from  taking  effect,  opinions  differed  even  among  the 
most  learned  and  experienced  in  these  matters,  not  only  as  to  the  feasi- 
biUty  of  the  exclusion  after  the  acquisition,  but  also  as  to  the  legal  doc- 
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trines  that  would  have  to  be  laid  down  in  order  to  achieve  the  results 
desired. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  new  doctrine  which  was  at  last 
imperfectly  developed  should  be  wrapped  up  in  a  mass  of  judicial  un- 
certainties which  becloud  and  obscure  the  effects  of  the  acquisition  and 
place  Porto  Rico  and  the  Porto  Ricans  in  a  strange  and  anomalous  con- 
dition, subversive  of  American  institutions  and  revolting  to  their  sense 
of  self-respect  and  amour  propre. 

According  to  this  new  doctrine  it  became  possible  to  hold,  without 
any  of  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  apprehended,  not  only  the 
Phihppine  Islands,  but  any  other  territories  and  peoples  that  might  be 
acquired  in  the  future  by  the  United  States,  whether  as  a  result  of  suc- 
cessful wars  or  by  more  peaceful  means,  which  necessity  or  conven- 
ience might  suggest  for  the  gradual  development  of  what  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  was  pleased  to  call  the  American  Eknpire.  Being  held  as 
something  separate  and  distinct  from  the  territory  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  such  territories  and  peoples,  under  this  doctrine,  may  be 
managed  and  governed  according  to  the  given  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, without  regard  to  constitutional  provisions  which  might  hinder, 
obstruct  or  render  impossible  the  carrying  out  of  such  policy  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

But,  however  desirable  these  results  might  be  in  respect  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  or  other  territories  of  a  similar  structure,  the  fact  can  not 
be  concealed  that  as  regards  Porto  Rico  they  constitute  a  grievous 
injustice. 

As  it  is,  this  doctrine  deprives  Porto  Rico  and  the  Porto  Ricans  of 
their  legitimate  status  before  the  world  and  within  the  nation  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  territory  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  being 
denied  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution,  their  condition  resembles  in  a 
great  measure  that  under  which  they  were  held  during  the  military 
regime  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  marked 
the  completion  of  the  acquisition.  They  are  indeed,  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution,  subject  to  the  legislative  authority  of  Congress  instead 
of  being  subject  to  that  of  the  President,  as  conmiander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  as  was  the  case  during  the  military  r^ime;  but  so  long  as  the 
Constitution  is  held  not  to  control  the  legislative  action  of  Congress  in 
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dealing  with  the  newly  acquired  territories,  before  they  are  formally 
declared  to  be  incorporated  into  the  territorial  unity  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  powers  which  Congress 
might  exercise  over  them  and  those  which  the  President,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  might  make  use  of  in  any  given  territory  placed 
under  the  military  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  new  doctrine,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Porto  Ricans  would 
seem  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  sort  of  acquisition,  with  which, 
apparently,  the  government  can  do  as  it  pleases,  with  no  other  protec- 
tion for  them  against  misuse  or  abuse  of  power  by  Congress  than  '*  cer- 
tain principles  of  natural  justice  inherent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  char- 
acter," and  the  remark  that  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  "subject  to 
an  unrestricted  power  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  deal  with  them  upon 
the  theory  that  they  have  no  rights  which  it  is  bound  to  respect." 

But  over  and  above  all  the  existing  uncertainty  and  confusion  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  by  the  acquisition,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  underwent  an  extraor- 
dinary change  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  international  law  and 
the  Constitution,  and  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  whatever  the 
present  state  of  things  in  regard  to  Porto  Rico  may  be,  that  change 
has  given  rise  to  new  rights,  to  new  duties,  and  to  new  obligations, 
which,  although  involved  in  considerable  doubt,  neither  the  United 
States  nor  Porto  Rico  can  shun,  annul  or  avoid. 

3.   THE   INSULAR  CASES  AND   THE  STATUS  OF  PORTO   RICO 

From  the  Porto  Rican  point  of  view  it  is  really  a  pity  that  when 
called  upon  to  decide  the  issues  involved  in  the  Insular  Cases,  the 
Supreme  Court,  apparently,  could  not  avoid  indulging  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  poUtical  aspect  of  the  problems  which  at  that  time  were 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  This  was  so,  probably, 
because  at  times  that  highly  respected  tribunal,  by  virtue  of  its  ex- 
traordinary jurisdictional  powers  over  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
partments of  government,  feels  constrained  to  consider  matters  and 
arguments  which  are  not  strictly  judicial  as  controlling  reasons  for  their 
decision.  Hence  the  diversified  division  of  opinions  among  its  venerable 
and  illustrious  members  in  those  now  famous  cases.    If  the  judges  who 
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sat  in  those  cases  could  have  detached  themselves  from  the  vexing 
puzzles  presented  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  there 
would  have  been,  perhaps,  in  our  estimation,  more  harmony  and  uni- 
formity in  their  opinions  and,  consequently,  less  ambiguity  as  to  the 
real  place  which  Porto  Rico  and  the  Porto  Ricans  occupy  in  the  great 
American  family. 

The  leading  judgments  in  the  Insular  Cases  referring  to  Porto  Rico 
correspond  to  four  different  stages  in  the  relations  between  that  coun- 
try and  the  United  States,  and  may  be  conveniently  grouped  in  the 
following  order: 

Dooley  v.  United  States/-  This  case  relates  to  the  recovery  of  cer- 
tain duties  exacted  and  paid  under  protest  at  the  port  of  San  Juan, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  upon  several  consignments  of  merchandise 
imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  New  York  between  July  26,  1898,  and 
May  1,  1900,  under  the  terms  of  a  proclamation  of  General  Miles  of 
that  date,  directing  the  exaction  of  the  former  Spanish  and  Porto  Rican  • 
duties,  under  a  customs  tarifif  for  Porto  Rico  proclaimed  by  order  of 
the  President  on  August  19,  1898,  and  under  an  amended  customs 
tariff  promulgated  January  20,  1899,  also  by  order  of  the  President. 

By  referring  to  the  first  part  of  this  article  ^^  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  collection  of  these  duties  took  place  during  the  whole  period  of 
military  activities  of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  island,  comprising 
the  military  invasion  and  occupation  and  the  miUtary  regime  after  the 
formal  acquisition  of  the  island,  but  prior  to  the  taking  effect.  May  1, 
1900,  of  the  law  already  mentioned  ^*  temporarily  providing  "revenues 
and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved April  12,  1900,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Foraker  Act. 

This  period  of  military  activities,  although  apparently  resting  upon 
the  same  legal  foundations  throughout  its  whole  duration,  is,  however, 
as  already  suggested,^^  very  sharply  divided,  in  contemplation  of  law, 
by  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  into  two  dif- 
ferent parts  which  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other.     This  is 

"  182  U.  S.  222. 

^'  This  Journal,  Oct.  1915,  pp.  887,  900,  906. 

^*  Ibid.,  p.  911. 

^*  Ibid.,  pp.  908  et  seq. 
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obviously  so  when  it  is  considered  that  by  the  formal  ratification  of 
that  treaty  the  cession  of  Porto  Rico  by  Spain  to  the  United  States 
was  solemnly  and  completely  efifected.  The  first  part  of  this  rather 
short  military  period  comprised  the  military  invasion  and  occupation 
of  the  island,  and  during  it  the  relation  between  the  United  States  and 
Porto  Rico,  as  already  observed/'  was  international  in  character  and 
had  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  war  relating  to  the  invasion  and 
military  occupation  of  foreign  territory  by  a  hostile  army,  which  must 
make  every  necessary  provision  for  the  carrying  on  of  government  and 
its  necessary  agencies. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  the  court  recognized  the  distinction 
which  we  have  just  noted  and  held  that  as  to  the  duties  exacted  by  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  during  the  first  part  of  the 
period  of  military  activities  in  the  island,  they  had  been  properly  and 
legally  exacted  under  the  war  power,  and  to  this  all  the  Judges  unani- 
mously assented,  for  the  reason  that  Porto  Rico  was,  at  that  time, 
foreign  territory  in  the  military  possession  of  the  United  States. 

CJonmienting  upon  the  case  of  Cross  v,  Harrison^  on  this  subject 
the  court  said: 

Upon  this  point  that  case  differs  from  the  one  under  consideration 
only  in  the  particular  that  the  duties  were  levied  in  Cross  v.  Harrison 
upon  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries  into  California,  while  in 
the  present  case  they  were  imported  from  New  York,  a  port  of  the  con- 
quering country.  This,  however,  is  quite  inmiaterial.  The  United 
States  and  Porto  Rico  were  still  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  the  same  right  which  authorized  us  to  exact  duties  upon  mer- 
chandise imported  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  authorized  the 
miUtary  commander  in  Porto  Rico  to  exact  duties  upon  goods  imported 
into  that  island  from  the  United  States  The  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  military  occupation  of  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico  remained 
a  foreign  country  within  the  revenue  laws  is  established  by  the  case  of 
Fleming  v.  Page,  9  How.  603,  in  which  we  held  that  the  capture  and 
occupation  of  a  Mexican  port  during  our  war  with  that  country  did 
not  make  it  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  still  remained  a 
foreign  country  within  the  meaning  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  right  to 
exact  duties  upon  goods  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  New  York  arises 
from  the  fact  that  New  York  was  still  a  foreign  country  with  respect 

*•  This  Journal,  Oct.  1915,  pp.  901  et  aeg. 
"  16  How.  164. 
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to  Porto  Rico,  and  from  the  correlative  right  to  exBMt  at  New  York 
duties  upon  merchandise  imported  from  that  island. 

The  harmony  of  the  court  disappears,  however,  when  it  comes  to 
deal  with  the  second  part  of  the  military  period,  that  is  to  say,  with 
that  portion  of  the  case  which  relates  to  import  duties  laid  and  paid 
during  the  military  regime  following  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

In  announcing  the  majority  opinion  of  the  court  upon  this  particular 
subject,  Mr.  Justice  Brown  said: 

Different  considerations  apply  with  respect  to  duties  levied  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  and  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  United 
States.  Porto  Rico  then  ceased  to  be  a  foreign  country,  and,  as  we  have 
just  held  in  De  Lima  v,  Bidwell,  the  right  of  the  collector  of  New  York 
to  exact  duties  upon  imports  from  that  island  ceased  with  the  exchange 
of  ratifications.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that,  from  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  the  right  to  administer  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  con- 
tinued in  the  military  commanders  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  until  further  action  by  Congress.  Cross  v.  Harrison,  above  cited. 
At  the  same  time,  while  the  right  to  administer  the  government  con- 
tinued, the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  cession  of  the 
island  to  the  United  States  were  not  without  their  significance.  By 
that  act  Porto  Rico  ceased  to  be  a  foreign  country,  and  the  right  to 
collect  duties  upon  imports  from  that  island  ceased.  We  think  the  cor- 
relative right  to  exact  duties  upon  importations  from  New  York  to 
Porto  Rico  also  ceased.  The  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  tariff 
laws  admit  of  duties  being  levied  by  a  military  commander  only  upon 
importations  from  foreign  countries;  and  while  his  power  is  necessarily 
despotic,  this  must  be  understood  rather  in  an  administrative  than 
in  a  legislative  sense. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  l^is- 
lative  powers  of  military  commanders  in  the  conquered  territory  and 
concludes  his  remarks  by  saying: 

Without  questioning  at  all  the  original  validity  of  the  order  imposing 
duties  upon  goods  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  foreign  countries, 
we  think  the  proper  construction  of  that  order  is,  that  it  ceased  to  apply 
to  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  from  the  moment  the  United 
States  ceased  to  be  a  foreign  country  with  respect  to  Porto  Rico,  and 
that  until  Congress  otherwise  constitutionally  directed,  such  merchan- 
dise was  entitled  to  free  entry.  An  unlimited  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  exact  duties  upon  imports  from  the  States 
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might  have  placed  Porto  Rico  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation.  The 
ratification  of  the  treaty  and  the  cession  of  the  island  to  us  severed  her 
connection  with  Spain,  of  which  the  island  was  no  longer  a  colony,  and 
with  respect  to  which  she  had  become  a  foreign  country.  The  wall  of 
the  Spanish  tariff  was  raised  against  her  exports,  the  wall  of  the  military 
tariff  against  her  imports,  from  the  mother  country.  She  received  no 
compensation  from  her  new  relations  with  the  United  States.  If  her 
exp)orts,  upon  arriving  there,  were  still  subject  to  the  same  duties  as 
merchandise  arriving  from  other  foreign  countries,  while  her  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  subjected  to  duties  prescribed  by  the 
C!ommander-in-Chief,  she  would  be  placed  in  a  position  of  practical 
isolation,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  disastrous  to  the  business  and 
finances  of  the  island.  It  had  no  manufactures  or  markets  of  its  own, 
and  was  dependent  upon  the  markets  of  other  countries  for  the  sale  of 
her  productions  of  coffee,  sugar  and  tobacco.  In  our  opinion  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  exact  duties  upon 
imports  from  the  United  States  ceased  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  her  right  to  the  free  entry  of  goods  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  continued  until  Congress  shoiild  constitutionally  legislate 
upon  the  subject. 

The  dissenting  opinion  was  forcefully  voiced  by  Mr.  Justice  White, 
and  with  him  concurred  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  Mr.  Justice  Shiras  and 
Mr.  Justice  McKenna.  By  a  refined  and  vigorous  reasoning,  following 
the  lines  laid  down  by  him  in  Downes  v.  Bidwell,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter,  he  makes  evident  the  conclusion  that  as  long  as  Porto 
Rico  is  in  a  position  where  it  is  subject  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  levy 
an  impost  tariff  duty  on  merchandise  coming  from  that  island  into  the 
United  States,  it  must  be  held  to  be  a  foreign  country,  not  interna- 
tionally, but  tviihin  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States. 
He  also  took  the  view  that  such  laws  did  not  apply  to  Porto  Rico  with- 
out Congressional  action;  in  fact,  he  said: 

I  cannot  conceive  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
conferring  upon  Congress  the  power  to  raise  revenue  that  consequences 
such  as  would  flow  from  immediately  putting  in  force  in  Porto  Rico 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  could  constitutionally  be  brought 
about  without  affording  to  the  Congress  the  opportunity  to  adjust  the 
revenue  laws  of  he  United  States  to  meet  the  new  situation. 

De  Lima  v.  Bidwell.^  This  was  an  action  against  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York  to  recover  duties  alleged  to  have  been  illegally 

« 182  U.  S.  1. 
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exacted  and  paid  under  protest,  upon  certain  importations  of  sugar 
from  San  Juan  in  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  during  the  autumn  of  1899, 
and  subsequent  to  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  United  States. 

The  question  raised  in  this  case  was  different  from  the  one  presented 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Dooley  case,  which  we  have  just  considered. 
In  that  case  the  duties  were  exacted  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  upon  mer- 
chandise imported  from  New  York,  under  customs  tariffs  proclaimed 
by  order  of  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  miUtary  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  control  of  the  island.  In  this  case  the  duties 
were  exacted  at  the  port  of  New  York  upon  merchandise  imported  from 
Porto  Rico,  under  a  general  tariff  act  of  Congress  of  July  24,  1897,^ 
commonly  known  as  the  Dingley  Act,  the  first  section  of  which  pro- 
vides "that  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
upon  all  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  mentioned  in 
the  schedules  herein  contained,  the  rates  of  duty  which  are,  by  the 
schedules  and  paragraphs,  respectively  prescribed."  The  question 
therefore  was  not,  as  in  the  Dooley  case,  whether  the  customs  tariffs 
for  Porto  Rico  of  August  19,  1898,  and  February  1,  1899,  prescribed  by 
the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  continued  in  effect  for  the  im- 
position of  duties  upon  merchandise  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from 
the  United  States  after  April  11,  1899,  the  date  of  the  formal  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  cession  of  the  island  to 
the  United  States,  but  rather  whether  an  Act  of  Congress  imposing 
certain  duties  upon  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
"foreign  countries"  had  appUcation  to  goods  imported  from  Porto 
Rico  after  such  formal  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  and  com- 
plete acquisition  of  the  island  by  the  United  States. 

In  so  far,  however,  as  the  decision  in  both  cases  is  controlled  by  the 
same  ultimate  conclusion  as  to  the  status  of  Porto  Rico  with  respect 
to  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  distinction  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  In  the  Dooley  case,  for  instance,  the  primary  question  was 
whether  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  had  authority  to  impose 
any  duties  at  all  upon  merchandise  imported  from  New  York  into 
Porto  Rico.    Prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  the  powers  of  the 

"30  Stat.  151,  ch.  11. 
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President,  as  commander-in-chief,  were  milimited  in  the  sense  that 
he  could  eicact  any  impost  duty  that  he  saw  fit  upon  any  merchandise 
coming  into  the  island  from  anywhere,  simply  because,  as  already  stated, 
at  that  time,  Porto  Rico  was  a  foreign  territory  in  the  military  posses- 
sion— not  within  the  sovereignty — of  the  United  States.  After  the 
acquisition,  however,  the  military  powers  of  the  President  in  this  re- 
spect were  restricted  to  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  merchandise  im- 
ported into  the  island  from  foreign  countries  only;  for,  as  said  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brown  in  that  case,  ''the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  tariff 
laws  admit  of  duties  being  levied  by  a  military  commander  only  upon 
importations  from  foreign  countries."  And  this,  of  course,  made  the 
decision  of  the  case  turn  upon  the  question  whether  Porto  Rico  was  a 
"foreign  country"  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  same  as  in  the  De  Lima  case,  now  under  consideration. 
Said  Mr.  Justice  Brown  in  this  case: 

A  foreign  country  was  defined  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and 
Mr.  Justice  Story  to  be  one  exclusively  within  the  sovereignty  of  a 
foreign  nation,  and  without  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  The 
status  of  Porto  Rico  was  this:  The  island  had  been  for  some  months 
under  military  occupation  by  the  United  States  as  a  conquered  country, 
when,  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  signed  December  10,  1898,  and  ratified  April  11,  1899, 
Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  which  has 
ever  since  remained  in  our  possession,  and  has  been  governed  and  ad- 
ministered by  us.  If  the  case  depended  solely  upon  these  facts,  and  the 
question  were  broadly  presented  whether  a  country  which  has  been 
ceded  to  us,  the  cession  accepted,  possession  delivered,  and  the  island 
occupied  and  administered  without  interference  by  Spain  or  any  other 
Power,  was  a  foreign  country  or  domestic  territory,  it  would  seem  that 
there  could  be  as  little  hesitation  in  answering  this  question  as  there 
would  be  in  determining  the  ownership  of  a  house  deeded  in  fee  simple 
to  a  purchaser  who  had  accepted  the  deed,  gone  into  possession,  paid 
taxes  and  made  improvements  without  let  or  hindrance  from  his  vendor. 
But  it  is  earnestly  insisted  by  the  government  that  it  never  could  have 
been  the  intention  of  Congress  to  admit  Porto  Rico  into  a  customs 
union  with  the  United  States,  and  that,  while  the  island  may  be  to  a 
certain  extent  domestic  territory,  it  still  remains  a  "foreign  country" 
under  the  tariff  laws,  until  Congress  has  embraced  it  within  the  general 
revenue  system. 

After  reviewing  a  number  of  cases  previously  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  involving  questions  of  this  character,  and  certain  regulations  of 
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the  executive  departments  relating  to  the  only  possessions  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  question  of  the  status  of  newly  acquired  territory 
previous  to  any  action  by  Congress  had  arisen,  and  which  were  sup- 
posed to  favor-  the  contention  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction put  upon  this  question  by  Section  2  of  the  Foraker  Act  which 
makes  a  distinction  betweeji  foreign  countries  and  Porto  Rico  by  en- 
acting that  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  upon  ''all  articles  imported 
into  Porto  Rico  from  ports  other  than  those  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  required  by  law  to  be  collected  upon  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries,"  he  said: 

From  this  risum^  of  the  decisions  of  this  court,  the  instructions  of  the 
executive  departments,  and  the  above  Act  of  Congress,  it  is  evident 
that,  from  1803,  the  date  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  letter,  to  the  present  time, 
there  is  not  a  shred  of  authority,  except  a  dictum  in  Fleming  v.  Page 
(practically  overruled  in  Cross  v.  Harrison),  for  holding  that  a  district 
ceded  to  and  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  remains  for  any  pur- 
pose a  foreign  country.  *  *  *  The  practice  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, thus  continued  for  more  than  half  a  century,  is  entitled  to  great 
weight,  and  should  not  be  disregarded  nor  overturned  except  for  cogent 
reasons,  and  unless  it  be  clear  that  such  construction  be  erroneous.  But 
were  this  presented  as  an  original  question  we  should  be  impelled  irre- 
sistibly to  the  same  conclusion. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  binding  force 
of  a  treaty  as  being,  constitutionally,  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
and  made  of  like  obligation,  with  an  act  of  legislation,  and  said  that  one 
of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  a  treaty  is  the  cession  of  territory.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  it  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  that  a 
treaty  of  peace,  following  upon  a  war,  provides  for  a  cession  of  territory 
to  the  victorious  party;  that  the  territory  thus  acquired  is  acquired  as 
absolutely  as  if  the  annexation  were  made,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas  and 
Hawaii,  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

'*  It  follows  from  this/*  he  said,  "  that  by  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  the  island  became  territory  of  the  United  States — although  not 
an  organized  territory  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word." 

That  the  territory  thus  acquired  is  subject  to  the  legislative  authority  of 
Congress  is  made  apparent  by  the  court;  in  fact  Mr.  Justice  Brown  said: 

It  is  an  authority  which  arises,  not  necessarily  from  the  territorial 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  but  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
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from  the  inability  of  the  States  to  act  upon  the  subject.  Under  this 
authority  Congress  may  deal  with  territory  acquired  by  treaty;  may 
administer  its  government  as  it  does  that  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  it 
may  organize  a  local  territorial  government;  it  may  admit  it  as  a  State 
upon  an  equality  with  other  States;  it  may  sell  its  public  lands  to  in- 
dividual citizens  or  may  donate  them  as  homesteads  to  actual  settlers. 
In  short,  when  once  acquired  by  treaty,  such  territory  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  and  is  subject  to  the  disposition  of  Congress. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  territory  thus  acquired  can  remain  a 
foreign  country  under  the  tariff  laws  only  upon  one  of  two  theories; 
either  that  the  word  '' foreign"  applies  to  such  countries  as  were  foreign 
at  the  time  the  statute  was  enacted,  notwithstanding  any  subsequent 
change  in  their  condition,  or  that  they  remain  foreign  under  the  tariff 
laws  until  Congress  has  formally  embraced  them  within  the  customs 
union  of  the  States.  The  first  theory,  he  said,  was  obviously  untenable, 
because  while  a  statute  is  presumed  to  speak  from  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment, it  embraces  all  such  persons  or  things  as  subsequently  fall  within 
its  scope,  and  ceases  to  apply  to  such  as  thereafter  fall  without  its  scope. 
"So  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  in  Article  I, 
sec.  10,  that  the  States  shall  not  do  certain  things,  this  declaration 
operates  not  only  upon  the  thirteen  original  States,  but  upon  all  who 
subsequently  become  such;  and  when  Congress  places  certain  restric- 
tions upon  the  powers  of  a  territorial  legislature,  such  restriction  ceases 
to  operate  the  moment  such  territory  is  admitted  as  a  State."  By 
parity  of  reasoning,  he  said,  a  country  ceases  to  be  foreign  the  instant 
it  becomes  domestic.  "So,  too,  if  Congress  saw  fit  to  cede  one  of  its 
newly  acquired  territories  (even  assuming  that  it  had  the  right  to  do 
so)  to  a  foreign  Power,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  day  of 
such  cession  and  the  delivery  of  possession,  such  territory  would  be- 
come a  foreign  country,  and  be  reinstated  as  such  under  the  tariff  laws. 
Certainly  no  Act  of  Congress  would  be  necessary  in  such  case  to  declare 
that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  had  ceased  to  apply  to  it."  Reverting 
to  the  other  alternative  of  his  proposition,  he  said: 

The  theory  that  a  country  remains  foreign  with  respect  to  the  tariff 
laws  until  Congress  has  acted  by  embracing  it  within  the  Customs 
Union,  presupposes  that  a  country  may  be  domestic  for  one  purpose 
and  foreign  for  another.  It  may  undoubtedly  become  necessary  for 
the  adequate  administration  of  a  domestic  territory  to  pass  a  special 
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act  providing  the  proper  machinery  and  officers,  as  the  President 
would  have  no  authority,  except  under  the  war  power,  to  administer 
it  himself;  but  no  act  is  necessary  to  make  it  domestic  territory  if  once 
it  has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States.  *  *  *  This  theory  also 
presupposes  that  territory  may  be  held  indefinitely  by  the  United  States; 
that  it  may  be  treated  in  every  particular,  except  for  tariff  purposes, 
as  domestic  territory;  that  laws  may  be  enacted  and  enforced  by  officers 
of  the  United  States  sent  there  for  that  purpose;  that  insurrections  may 
be  suppressed,  wars  carried  on,  revenues  collected,  taxes  imposed;  in 
short,  that  everything  may  be  done  which  a  government  can  do  within 
its  own  boundaries,  and  yet  that  the  territory  may  still  remain  a  foreign 
country.  That  this  state  of  things-  may  be  continued  for  years,  for  a 
century  even,  but  that  until  Congress  enacts  otherwise,  it  still  remains 
a  foreign  country.  To  hold  that  this  can  be  done  as  matter  of  law  we 
deem  to  be  pure  judicial  legislation.  We  find  no  warrant  for  it  in  the 
Constitution  or  in  the  powers  conferred  upon  this  court.  It  is  true  the 
nonaction  of  Congress  may  occasion  a  temporary  inconvenience;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  courts  of  justice  are  authorized  to  remedy  it  by 
inverting  the  ordinary  meaning  of  words. 

If  an  act  of  Congress  be  necessary  to  convert  a  foreign  country  into 
domestic  territory,  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  what  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  legislation  demanded  for  this  purpose?  Will  an  act  appro- 
priating money  for  its  purchase  be  sufficient?  Apparently  not.  Will 
an  act  appropriating  the  duties  collected  upon  imports  to  and  from 
such  country  for  the  benefit  of  its  government  be  sufficient?  Appar- 
ently not.  Will  acts  making  appropriations  for  its  postal  service,  for 
the  establishment  of  lighthouses,  for  the  maintenance  of  quarantine 
stations,  for  erecting  pubUc  buildings,  have  that  effect?  Will  an  act 
establishing  a  complete  local  government,  but  with  the  reservation  of 
a  right  to  collect  duties  upon  commerce,  be  adequate  for  that  purpose? 
None  of  these,  nor  all  together,  will  be  sufficient,  if  the  contention  of  he 
Government  be  sound,  since  acts  embracing  all  these  provisions  have 
been  passed  in  connection  with  Porto  Rico,  and  it  is  insisted  that  it  is 
still  a  foreign  country  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws.  We  are 
unable  to  acquiesce  in  this  assumption  that  a  territory  may  be  at  the 
same  time  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

In  conclusion,  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  at  the  time  these  duties 
were  levied  Porto  Rico  was  not  a  foreign  country  within  the  meaning 
of  the  tariff  laws,  but  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  that  the  duties 
were  illegally  exacted  and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  recover 
them. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer 
and  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  concurred  in  this  opinion  without  adding  a 
single  remark  to  it. 
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Mr.  Justice  McEenna,  with  whom  concurred  Mr.  Justice  Shiras  and 
Mr.  Justice  White,  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion,  in  which,  to  begin 
with,  he  refutes  the  contention  that  in  order  to  settle  the  controversy 
in  this  litigation  it  was  enough  to  settle  whether  Porto  Rico  was  foreign 
country  or  domestic  territory,  "to  use  the  antithesis  of  the  opinion  of 
the  court,"  and,  outlining  the  same  reasoning  for  the  doctrines  in  the 
Downes  case,  he  asks  whether  these  expressions  "foreign"  or  "domes- 
tic" are  to  be  taken  abstractly  and  unquaUfiedly — to  the  full  extent 
that  those  words  implied — or  limitedly,  in  the  sense  that  the  word  "for- 
eign" is  used  in  the  customs  laws  of  the  United  States.  "If  abstractly," 
he  says,  "  the  case  turns  upon  a  definition,  and  the  issue  becomes  single 
and  simple.  If  at  the  time  the  duties,  which  are  complained  of,  were 
levied,  Porto  Rico  was  as  much  a  foreign  country  as  it  was  before  the 
war  with  Spain,  if  it  was  as  much  domestic  territory  as  New  York  now 
is,  there  would  be  no  serious  controversy  in  the  case.  If  the  former, 
the  terms  and  the  intention  of  the  Dingley  Act  would  apply.  If  the 
latter,  whatever  its  words  or  intentions,  it  could  not  be  applied.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  there  are  other  relations,  and  that  Porto  Rico 
occupies  one  of  them  and  its  products  hence  were  subject  to  duties 
under  the  Dingley  Tariflf  Act  can  be  demonstrated." 

Then  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  statements  of  the  court  and  refers  at 
great  length  to  the  cases  of  Fleming  v.  Page,  United  States  v.  Rice,  and 
Cross  V.  Harrison,  examined  by  the  court,  and  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  Porto  Rico  did  not  become  territory  of  the  United  States  by  the 
mere  effect  of  the  treaty  and  its  ratification,  and  that  congressional 
action  was  necessary  before  it  could  become  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  thereby  cease  to  be  foreign  so 
far  as  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Justice  Gray  wrote  a  separate  dissenting  opinion  in  which  he 
merely  said  that  he  was  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  judgment  in  this 
case,  because  it  appeared  to  him  irreconcilable  with  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  court  in  Fleming  v.  Page  and  with  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  justices  in  the  case,  the  same  day  decided,  of  Downes  u. 
BidweU. 

Pedro  Cap6-Rodriguez. 

(To  be  ooQtinued  in  the  next  number.) 
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In  a  recent  editorial  of  one  of  the  legal  periodicals,  the  author  quotes 
Alexander  Hamilton's  statement  in  the  Federalist,  that  ''it  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  law  that  it  be  attended  with  a  sanction,  or  in  other  words,  a 
penalty  or  punishment  for  disobedience,"  and  from  this  premise  draws 
the  following  conclusion:  ^  ''The  law  of  nations,  so-called,  is  a  mere 
empty  term  or  phrase,  a  high  resounding  name  for  something  in  and  of 
itself  vain  and  impotent." 

To  most  authorities  and  students  of  international  law,  the  author's 
conclusion  is  somewhat  astounding,  but  the  fact  that  the  statement 
could  be  made  by  a  prominent  legal  editor,  illustrates  the  extent  of  the 
present  popular  distrust  of  the  science. 

From  the  substantive  point  of  view,  international  law  has  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  development.  The  methods  of  enforcing  it  are  yet 
imperfect,  but  it  is  certainly  not  now  wholly  without  "sanction."  In  his 
Digest  of  International  Law,  John  Bassett  Moore  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing "modes  of  redress"  for  infringements  of  international  rights: 

(1)  Negotiation;  (2)  good  offices  and  mediation;  (3)  arbitration; 
(4)  withdrawal  of  diplomatic  relations;  (5)  retortion  or  retaUation; 
(6)  display  of  force;  (7)  use  of  force;  (8)  reprisals;  (9)  pacific  blockade; 
(10)  embargo;  (11)  nonintercourse. 

Intranational  or  mumcipal  law  relies  ultimately  for  its  enforcement  on 
two  instruments:  (1)  the  power  of  public  officers  to  whom  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  law  has  been  delegated  by  common  consent,  and  (2)  the 
instrument  of  "self-help." 

The  present  methods  of  enforcing  international  rights  partake  almost 
wholly  of  the  nature  of  "self-help."  In  so  far,  however,  as  a  nation  em- 
ploying them  correctly  interprets  its  rights,  it  is  enforcing  international 
law  and  gives  to  it  "sanction." 

Even  with  such  remedies,  inadequate  though  they  are,  the  law  is  en- 
forced in  by  far  the  large  majority  of  cases.    As  in  the  administration  of 

^  Bench  and  Bar,  Vol.  9,  No.  11,  p.  478. 
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law  within  nations,  the  spectacular  examples  of  miscarriage  of  justice, 
the  armed  revolts  against  the  law  are  the  exceptions.  The  records  of  the 
foreign  office  of  any  great  nation,  the  many  historical  instances  where 
recalcitrant  nations  have  been  forced  to  obey  the  law  by  the  employ- 
ment of  some  one  of  these  ''modes  of  redress/'  are  evidence  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  is  the  rule. 

"legal"  and  "illegal"  war 

War  is  recognized  in  international  law  at  present  as,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances at  least,  a  legal  method  of  enforcing  rights.  It  is  not  coun- 
tenanced as  legal  when  prosecuted  for  plunder  or  oppression,  or  except 
as  an  ultimate  remedy;  nor  is  there  in  international  law  any  recognition 
of  the  theory  that  it  is  beneficial  as  a  sort  of  national  virulent  exercise, 
or  that  it  is  the  necessary  permanent  fruit  of  irreconcilable  racial  differ- 
ences. The  theory  of  "legal  war"  was  probably  correctly  stated  in  the 
Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Field,  issued  in  1863,  as  follows:  ^ 

Modem  times  are  distinguished  from  earlier  ages  by  the  existence  at 
one  and  the  same  time  of  many  nations  and  great  governments  related  to 
one  another  in  close  intercourse. 

Peace  is  their  normal  condition;  war  is  the  exception.  The  ultimate 
object  of  all  modem  war  is  a  renewed  state  of  peace.    *    *    ♦ 

Ever  since  the  formation  and  coexistence  of  modem  nations,  and  ever 
since  wars  have  become  great  national  wars,  war  has  come  to  be  ac- 
knowledged not  to  be  its  own  end,  but  the  means  to  obtain  great  ends  of 
state,  or  to  consist  in  defense  against  wrong. 

Some  writers  in  international  law,  including  Vattel  *  and  Bynker- 
shoek,^  have  defined  war  generally  as  the  method  by  which  nations 
prosecute  their  "rights."  Grotius  was  more  discriminating  and  said:  ^ 
"We  do  not  say  that  war  is  a  state  oi  just  contention,  because  precisely 
the  point  to  be  examined  is,  whether  there  be  just  war,  and  what  war  is 
just."  Obviously,  war  prosecuted  by  a  nation  which  incorrectly  inter- 
prets the  law  and  its  rights  thereunder,  operates  not  to  enforce  but  to 
defeat  the  law. 

^  General  Orders  No.  100,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Official  Records,  Series  III,  151. 
>  Book  3,  Ch.  1,  Par.  1. 
*  Book  1,  Ch.  1. 
» Ibid.,  Par.  2. 
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It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  principle  that  aggressive  war  is 
sometimes  ** legal'*  under  international  law  the  prevalent  theory  of  the 
unlimited  right  of  self-defense  by  nations.  Most  authorities  state  un- 
qualifiedly that  a  nation  attacked  with  force  has  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty  to  repel  the  attack,  wholly  regardless  of  its  cause.  Halleck 
says:* 

Self-preservation  *  *  *  is  one  of  the  most  essential  and  impor- 
tant rights  incident  to  State  sovereignty.  *  *  *  It  is  not  only  a 
right  with  respect  to  other  states,  but  a  duty  with  respect  to  its  own 
members  and  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  duties  which  it 
owes  to  them. 

Even  Sir  Edward  Fry,  a  Quaker,  and  former  Law  Justice  of  Great 
Britain,  said  at  The  Hague  in  1907: 

*  *  *  My  government  recognizes  that  it  belongs  to  the  duty  of 
every  country  to  protect  itself  against  its  enemies  and  against  the  dan- 
gers by  which  it  may  be  threatened,  and  that  every  government  has  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  decide  what  its  own  country  ought  to  do  for  this 
purpose. 

If  the  right  of  a  nation  to  defend  itself  is  unlimited,  and  if  there  is  also 
the  right  to  prosecute  aggressive  war  in  the  enforcement  of  rights,  the 
curious  anomaly,  repulsive  to  standards  of  legal  consistency,  results  that 
two  warring  nations  may  both  be  acting  quite  within  their  international 
legal  rights  and  the  enforcement  of  either  right  is  inconsistent  with  the 
other. 

In  the  evolution  of  law  among  individuals  there  was  once  a  time 
when  "self-help'*  was  used  extensively  as  a  means  by  which  rights  were 
enforced.  Pollock  and  Maitland,  speaking  of  medieval  English  law, 
say:  ^ 

For  a  long  time,  law  was  very  weak,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could 
not  prevent  *' self-help"  of  the  most  violent  kind.  Nevertheless,  at  a 
fairly  early  stage  in  its  history  it  begins  to  prohibit  in  uncompromising 
terms  any  and  every  attempt  to  substitute  force  for  judgment.  ♦  *  * 
So  fierce  is  it  against  "self-help**  that  it  can  hardly  be  induced  to  find  a 
place  even  for  self-defense. 

®  Halleck,  International  Law,  Vol.  I,  p.  120. 

^  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  the  English  Law,  Vol.  II,  p.  574. 
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As  the  law  has  developed,  the  duty  of  enforcing  it  and  the  right  to 
employ  force  for  this  purpose  have  been  under  most  circumstances  taken 
from  individuals  and  delegated  to  public  officials  who  act  after  rights 
have  been  judicially  determined.  "Self-help"  has,  however,  been  re- 
tained as  a  supplementary  means  of  enforcing  the  law  in  certain  in- 
stances, notably  in  the  right  to  abate  nuisances  and  to  restrict  certain 
trespasses,  and  to  defend  against  assaults.  The  New  York  Penal  Law 
provides  *  that  the  use  of  "force  or  violence  upon  or  towards  the  person 
of  another  is  not  unlawful"  in  six  enumerated  classes  of  cases.  Self- 
defense  is  specifically  authorized,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  right  is 
strictly  limited  in  the  following  language:  ® 

An  act,  otherwise  criminal,  is  justifiable  when  it  is  done  to  protect  the 
person  committing  it,  or  another  whom  he  is  bound  to  protect,  from  in- 
evitable and  irreparable  personal  injury,  and  the  injury  could  only  be 
prevented  by  the  act,  nothing  more  being  done  than  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  injury. 

An  individual  does  not  have  the  legal  right  to  employ  "self-help," 
except  as  so  authorized,  and  has  no  right  to  defend  himself  against  the 
acts  of  either  individuals  or  police  officers  legally  engaged  in  enforcing 
the  law. 

Drawing  conclusions  from  analogies  is  always  dangerous,  but  if  the 
evolution  of  international  law  is  to  follow  at  all  the  evolution  of  intra- 
national law,  it  seems  probable  that  the  future  will  reaUze  neither  the 
theory  that  the  right  of  individual  nations  to  use  force  will  be  entirely 
abolished,  nor  the  theory  that  the  right  to  employ  it  will  continue  with- 
out limit;  but  that  the  responsibiUty  of  enforcing  international  law  will  at 
some  time  be  delegated  to  specially  authorized  officials,  and  national 
"self-help"  will  be  permitted,  so  far  and  only  so  far  as  it  assists  in  estab- 
lishing justice  and  order. 

INTERNATIONAL  " CIVIL "  AND  INTERNATIONAL  "CRIMINAL"  LAW 

Intranational  law  is  divided  into  two  classes,  civil  law  and  criminal 
law.  Civil  law  deals  with  acts  and  rights  affecting  primarily  individuals 
only  and  not  the  community  as  a  whole.    Criminal  law  deals  with  acts 

•  Section  246. 

•  Section  42. 
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whichy  though  usually  infringing  the  rights  of  specific  individuals,  are 
also  conceived  as  affecting  the  public  welfare  and  the  order  of  the  entire 
state. 

International  law  has  not  drawn  a  similar  distinction  in  dealing  with 
the  acts  of  nations.  A  recognition  that  there  are  certain  controversies 
which  are  essentially  of  a  civil  nature  has  been  evident  in  many  recent 
conferences  and  conventions.  The  Russian  project  at  The  Hague  in 
1907  for  "compulsory  arbitration"  enumerated  a  long  list  of  such  con- 
troversies, including  ''conflicts  regarding  pecuniary  damages  suffered  by 
a  state  or  its  citizens  in  consequence  of  illegal  or  negligent  action  on  the 
part  of  any  state  or  the  citizens  of  the  latter,"  disagreements  regarding 
interpretations  of  treaties  concerning  postal  and  telegraphic  service  and 
railways,  patents,  trade-marks,  weights  and  measures,  inheritances,  and 
similar  subjects. 

It  seems  also  obvious  that  certain  international  treaties  partake  wholly 
of  the  nature  of  private  contracts,  and  that  others  signed  by  many  na- 
tions may  partake  of  the  nature  of  international  legislation,  and  are  of 
such  a  character  that  their  breach  may  involve  moral  turpitude  and 
may  so  affect  the  entire  community  as  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  crime 
against  the  community.  Mr.  Roosevelt  applies  this  theory  with  char- 
acteristic emphasis  in  his  interpretation  of  Germany's  admitted  violation 
of  the  treaty  guaranteeing  Belgium's  neutrality,"*  in  the  following 
language: 

When  Germany  thus  broke  her  promise,  we  broke  our  promise  by  fail- 
ing at  once  to  call  her  to  account.  The  treaty  was  a  joint  and  several 
guarantee  and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  signer  to  take  action  when  it  was 
violated.  *  *  *  All  (Germany's  acts)  separately  and  collectively 
were  criminal  actions  against  international  right,  against  civilization, 
against  justice  and  humanity  throughout  the  world.  *  *  ♦  Even 
if  not  called  upon  to  act  by  the  Hague  Convention,  she  (the  United 
States)  has  the  right  and  the  duty  as  soon  as  any  such  gross  violations  of 
international  law  occur.  This  is  the  only  way  to  establish  proper  prec- 
edents in  international  law  and  to  save  it  from  becoming  a  farce. 

In  so  far  as  this  purports  to  state  the  legal  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  hitherto  accepted  principles  of  inter- 
national law.    Andrew  Jackson  took  a  similar  position  regarding  certain 

^'^  Metropolitan  Magazine,  Oct.,  1915. 
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acts  of  France  in  1835  and  was  answered  by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Everett  as  follows:  *^ 

The  general  position  assumed  by  the  President,  and  apparently  sus- 
tained by  Judge  Wa3me  and  others,  is,  that  whenever  a  nation  has  a 
claim  clearly  founded  in  justice,  as  that  in  question  undoubtedly  is,  and 
justice  is  denied,  resort  must  ultimately  be  had  to  war  for  redress  of  the 
injury  sustained.  This,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  is  wholly  untenable, 
supported  neither  by  the  practice  of  nations  nor  by  common  sense.  The 
denial  of  justice  gives  to  the  offending  nation  the  right  of  resorting  to 
arms,  and  such  a  war  is  just  so  far  as  relates  to  the  offending  party.  But 
to  assert  that  a  nation  must  in  such  a  case,  without  attending  either  to 
the  magnitude  or  nature  of  the  injury,  and  without  regard  either  to  its 
own  immediate  interest  or  to  political  considerations  of  a  higher  order 
afiFecting  perhaps  its  foreign  and  domestic  concerns,  inflict  upon  itself 
the  calamities  of  war,  under  the  penalty  of  incurring  disgrace,  is  a  doc- 
trine which,  if  generally  adopted,  would  keep  the  world  in  perpetual 
warfare,  and  sink  the  civilized  nations  of  Christendom  to  a  level  with 
the  savage  tribes  of  our  forests. 

Whether  Mr.  Roosevelt's  interpretation  of  the  morality  of  Germany's 
conduct  or  of  our  duty  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  a 
nation  might  so  act  as  to  violate  the  rights  and  jeopardize  the  safety  of 
the  whole  community  of  nations,  and  that  its  act  might  call  for  concerted 
action  by  the  community.  Nevertheless,  for  perhaps  wise  reasons, 
international  law  has  refrained  from  characterizing  such  conduct,  how- 
ever reprehensible,  as  an  ''international  crime."  The  law  is  stated  by 
Oppenheim  in  his  work  on  international  law,^^  as  follows: 

International  ddinqaency  is  every  injury  to  another  state  committed  by 
the  head  of  the  government  of  a  state  through  neglect  of  an  interna- 
tional duty.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

An  international  delinquency  is  not  a  crime j  because  the  delinquent 
state  as  a  sovereign  cannot  be  punished,  although  compulsion  may  be 
exercised  to  procure  a  reparation  of  the  wrong  done.     *    ♦    ♦ 

The  nature  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  law  betweeny  not  above  sovereign 
states,  excludes  the  possibility  of  punishing  a  state  for  an  international 
delinquency  and  of  considering  the  latter  in  the  light  of  a  crime. 

Whether  a  nation  which  so  acts  as  to  disturb  the  rights  and  good  order 
of  the  entire  world  be  termed  legally  a  "delinquent,"  or  a  "criminal,"  is 

"  2  Gallatin's  Writings,  494. 
»  Vol.  I,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  209,  et  seq. 
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perhaps  a  matter  of  terminology.  Whatever  the  term,  the  conception  is 
growing  that  a  nation's  acts  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  this  effect, 
should  in  some  way  be  subject  to  the  world's  control. 

The  theory  is  not  new.  Daniel  Webster  in  1842,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
wrote  to  the  American  Minister  at  Mexico  as  follows: 

Every  nation,  on  being  received,  at  her  own  request,  into  the  circle  of 
civilized  governments,  must  understand  that  she  not  only  attains  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  the  dignity  of  national  character,  but  that  she 
binds  herself  also  to  the  strict  and  faithful  observance  of  all  those  prin- 
ciples, laws,  and  usages  which  have  obtained  currency  among  civilized 
states.     ♦     *     * 

No  community  can  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  national  char- 
acter in  modem  times  without  submitting  to  all  the  duties  which  that 
character  imposes. 

Mr.  Evarts,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  1877,  said: 

If  a  government  "  confesses  itself  unable  or  unwilling  to  conform  to 
those  international  obligations  which  must  exist  between  established 
governments  of  friendly  states,  it  would  thereby  confess  that  it  is  not 
entitled  to  be  regarded  or  recognized  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
Power." — Ms.   Instr.  Mexico,  XIX  357. 

An  interesting  attempt  to  harmonize  the  theory  of  inviolable  national 
sovereignty  and  the  conception  of  the  existence  of  certain  rights  of  the 
"international  community"  is  found  in  Internoscia's  Code  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  published  in  1910.  He  defines  the  ''international  com- 
munity" as  follows:  ^' 

The  International  Conmiunity  is  the  voluntary  union  of  the  States  that 
aim  at  the  attainment  by  their  common  endeavors  of  the  full  develop- 
ment of  their  powers  and  of  the  satisfaction  of  their  needs,  in  order  to 
assure  the  good  of  all  men. 

In  his  introduction  he  explains  his  theory  of  world  organization  as 
follows:  ^* 

The  community  of  states  to  be  organized  for  the  juridical  protection 
of  international  law  must  be  a  supreme  power  destined  to  respect  and  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  independence  of  the  people.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  Part  1,  Book  1,  Tit.  1,  par.  13. 
^*  P.  XV,  xxvil. 
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When  a  state,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  international  law,  conquers  or 
abuses  another  state,  the  former  state  although  sovereign  becomes  liable 
to  be  brought  before  the  authority  that  represents  the  strength  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  if  it  refuses  to  recognize  such  authority,  while  left 
free  to  combat  the  whole  world,  it  must  incur  the  penalty  of  its  folly  even 
to  the  point  of  destruction,  if  need  be,  in  order  that  the  disturbance  it 
has  caused  may  be  removed.  The  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  good  and 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  humanity  must  be  secured  even  at  the  cost 
of  annihilating  a  rebeUious  part  of  it.    '*''*'    '*' 

This  code  ♦  *  ♦  ig  not  opposed  to  the  well-established  belief  of 
the  freedom  of  a  state.  This  code  recognizes  the  freedom  of  a  state  to  act 
as  it  pleases  so  far  that  it  grants  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  to  a  state 
when  it  contests  the  execution  of  the  judgment  rendered  against  it. 

In  the  development  of  the  law  of  crimes  in  intranational  law,  the 
process  was  gradual,  by  which  certain  acts  originally  viewed  solely  as 
torts  affecting  only  single  individuals  were  brought  within  the  concep- 
tion of  being  crimes  against  the  entire  state.  The  whole  law  of  crimes 
has  been  evolved  from  the  ancient  law  of  torts.  In  this  development  the 
individual  has  been  required  to  surrender  many  of  what  were  previously 
considered  his  rights,  in  the  interest  of  the  rights  of  others  and  the  good 
order  of  the  community. 

In  international  law,  so  strong  is  the  theory  that  the  dignity  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  should  be  upheld,  and  that  the  law  of  nations  is  a  law 
"between  not  above  sovereign  states,"  that  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
now  termed  "delinquencies"  of  nations  will  soon,  if  ever,  be  stigma- 
tized with  the  term  "international  crimes."  In  our  own  national 
organization,  though  we  have  formed  a  strong  federal  government, 
the  theory  that  the  States  are  sovereign  political  units  has  alwajrs  ex- 
cluded the  conception  that  a  State  is  legally  capable  of  committing  a 
crime.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  probable  from  present  indications  and  the 
natural  necessities  of  the  situation,  that  international  law  will  ultimately 
provide  for  some  method  of  central  control  over  acts  of  nations  of  a 
quasi-criminal  nature,  and  that  individual  nations  will  find  it  to  their 
mutual  interest  to  surrender  some  of  what  are  at  present  deemed  their 
sovereign  rights,  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  and  order  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

International  law  does  therefore  at  the  present  time  have  "sanction." 
That  sanction  rests  almost  wholly  on  the  ultimate  force  of  "self-help." 
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The  tendency  will  be  to  delegate  the  duties  both  of  enforcing  civil  rights 
and  of  controlling  quasi-criminal  acts  to  authorized  officials  and  to 
preserve  "self-help''  so  far  and  only  so  far  as  it  proves  an  orderly  auxil- 
iary. 

In  the  law's  evolution,  the  conception  of  the  collective  rights  of  the 
community  of  nations  will  enlarge.  National  acts  and  rights  will  fall 
naturally  into  two  classes,  one  comprising  those  of  a  civil  and  the  other 
those  of  a  quasi-criminal  nature. 

Finally,  international  law  must  and  will  ultimately  be  looked  upon  as  a 
law  and  a  force  not  mf  i-ely  between,  but  also  above  even  sovereign  na- 
tions. 

Amos  J.  Peaslee. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

the  AMERICAN   PUNITIVE   EXPEDITION   INTO  fiiEXICO 

On  March  9,  1916,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  invaded  by 
a  force  of  some  1,500  men,  under  the  command  of  Francisco  Villa,  who 
has  disputed  for  the  past  year  and  more  the  authority  of  General  Car- 
ranza,  the  First  Chief  of  Mexico,  whose  government  was  recognized 
by  the  United  States  on  October  19,  1915,  as  the  de  facto  government  of 
Mexico.  The  city  of  Columbus  in  New  Mexico  was  the  scene  of  the 
attack  and  a  number  of  Americans  were  killed,  including  some  soldiers, 
and  many  buildings  were  set  fire  to  and  burned  before  the  intruders  were 
driven  across  the  international  border  into  Mexico. 

The  day  fcJlowing  the  attack  President  Wilson  decided  that  the 
circumstances  required  immediate  action  to  be  taken  against  Villa,  and 
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on  the  10th  of  March  the  following  statement  was  given  out  at  the 
White  House: 

An  adequate  force  will  be  sent  at  once  in  pursuit  of  Villa  with  the  single  object 
of  capturing  him  and  putting  a  stop  to  his  forays.  This  can  and  will  be  done  in 
entirely  friendly  aid  of  the  constitutional  authorities  of  Mexico  and  with  scrupulous 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  that  Republic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  steps  should  immediately  have  been 
taken  to  secure  a  reparation  for  the  violation  of  American  sovereignty, 
that  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage — ^for  outrage  it  was — should  be 
pimished,  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  by  Mexico  to  prevent  a 
recuirence  of  the  incident.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  facts 
would  have  been  laid  before  the  Mexican  Government,  with  a  request 
that  it  be  disavowed,  that  reparation  be  made,  and  that  the  perpetrators 
be  apprehended  and  punished,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  sending  of 
American  troops  across  the  frontier  into  Mexico  in  pursuit  of  Villa  and 
his  band  would  constitute  a  violation  of  Mexican  sovereignty,  just  as 
Villa's  invasion  of  American  soil  had  constituted  a  violation  of  American 
sovereignty. 

But  the  situation  in  Mexico,  and  particularly  in  the  north  of  Mexico, 
is  extraordinary,  not  ordinary,  and  though  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nized General  Carranza's  government  as  the  de  facto  government  of 
Mexico,  the  General  is  not  in  the  saddle  in  all  parts  of  his  distracted 
country.  However,  having  recognized  General  Carranza's  government, 
it  would  seem  that  the  United  States  is  estopped  from  taking  action 
which  would  deny  in  fact  what  the  United  States  had  recognized  in 
theory,  and  that  American  troops  should  not  cross  the  boundary  except 
with  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  government  which  the  United 
States  had  recognized.  It  would  seem  that  General  Carranza  should 
have  been  called  upon  as  the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico  to  disavow 
the  outrage  and  to  undo  the  wrong  as  best  it  might  be  done.  Upon  his 
unwillingness  or  inabiUty  to  do  so  the  United  States  would  then  be  in 
a  position  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it  should  enter  Mexico  to  capture 
Villa  and  his  band,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  authorities  such 
action  should  seem  to  be  requisite.  With  the  presence  of  Villa's  troops 
in  the  north  of  Mexico  and  with  the  possibility  of  a  renewed  invasion  of 
American  territory,  the  American  authorities  might,  it  is  believed,  prop- 
erly consider  his  presence  as  a  nuisance  and,  taking  the  law  in  their  own 
hands,  proceed  to  abate  the  nuisance  either  without  the  cooperation  or 
consent  of  the  de  fad^o  authorities. 
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As  examples  of  abating  a  nuisance  in  adjoining  jurisdiction,  the 
action  of  Great  Britain  in  the  case  of  the  steamboat  Caroline  (2  Moore's 
Int.  Law  Dig.,  409-414)  may  be  cited,  in  which  a  party  from  Canada, 
during  the  insurrection  of  1837,  under  the  leadership  of  one  McLeod, 
entered  American  jurisdiction  and  seized  and  destroyed  the  Caroline,  a 
small  steamer  engaged  in  carrying  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  rebels. 

The  case  of  Amelia  Island  (1  Wharton's  Int.  Law  Dig.,  2d  ed., 
pp.  222-4),  is  one  in  which  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Amelia 
Island,  then  in  possession  of  Spain,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River, 
''the  nuisance  being  one  which  required  immediate  action." 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  had  a  long  and  trying  experience 
with  incursions  of  Indians  near  the  international  boundary  into  one 
or  the  other  country.  The  views  of  the  United  States  and  the  incidents 
in  which  those  views  were  applied  are  to  be  found  in  1  Wharton's  Digest, 
2d  ed.,  pp.  229-234,  and  Moore's  Digest,  Vol.  II,  pp.  418-425,  and  were 
stated  by  a  very  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Marcy,  in  terms 
applicable  to  both  countries.  In  regard  to  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  Mexico,  he  said  in  a  note  dated  February  4,  1866,  to  Mr.  Al- 
monte: ''If  Mexican  Indians  whom  Mexico  is  bound  to  restrain  are 
permitted  to  cross  its  border  and  commit  depredations  in  the  United 
States,  they  may  be  chased  across  the  border  and  then  punished." 
(Wharton's  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  230.) 

In  r^ard  to  the  right  of  Mexico  to  enter  American  territory  under 
like  circumstances.  Secretary  Marcy  said  in  the  same  note: 

If  Indians  whom  the  United  States  are  bound  to  restrain  shall,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  make  a  hostile  incursion  into  Mexico,  this  Government  will  not 
complain  if  the  Mexican  forces  who  may  be  sent  to  repel  them  shall  cross  to  this 
side  of  the  line  for  that  purpose,  provided  that  in  so  doing  they  abstain  from  injuring 
the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.    (II  Moore's  Dig.,  p.  421.) 

Admitting  that  the  right  exists  in  international  law  for  a  country  to 
abate  a  nuisance  in  an  adjoining  country,  and  admitting  the  right,  as 
stated  by  Secretary  Marcy,  to  enter  foreign  territory  in  order  to  pursue 
and  to  punish  marauders  of  that  country  who  have  committed  depreda- 
tions within  the  territory  of  the  invaded  state  and  have  sought  refuge 
in  their  own  country,  it  is  believed  to  be  bad  policy  to  exercise  this 
right  and  to  take  the  law  into  one's  own  hands.  The  proper  method  is 
for  the  countries  threatened  by  the  acts  of  marauders  to  come  to  an 
agreement  by  which  raids  of  the  kind  specified  shall  be  prevented  and, 
if  it  be  necessary  for  one  country  to  enter  the  territory  of  another  in 
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pursuit  of  marauders  and  there  to  punish  them,  that  this  permission 
shall  be  expressly  given  and  the  methods  of  its  exercise  determined  in 
order  that  disputes  and  bitterness  of  feeling  may  not  arise  between  the 
contracting  countries.  This  is  what  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
have  done  in  a  series  of  agreements  beginning  in  the  year  1882,  and  to 
be  found  in  Malloy's  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  1776-1909,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  1144,  1145,  1157,  1158,  1162,  1170,  1171,  1177.  These  treaties  or 
protocols  relate  only  to  Indians,  but  they  consecrate  the  principle,  and 
a  bandit  is  a  bandit,  whether  he  be  an  Indian  or  not. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  it  is  to  be  presimied  that  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  either  have  or  will  come  to  an  agreement  regarding  the  pursuit 
of  Villa  which,  granting  the  right,  will  prescribe  its  method  of  exercise 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allay  unjust  fears  that  a  punitive  expedition  can 
have  any  ulterior  motives  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  and  dignity 
of  Mexico. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

instructions  to  french  naval  officers 

On  December  19,  1912,  the  French  Government  issued  to  its  naval 
forces  mstructions  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  international  law  in 
case  of  war.  The  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  articles  of  these  instruc- 
tions set  forth  clearly  the  general  rights  and  duties  which  the  naval 
officer  should  consider  in  taking  action.  In  these  instructions  were 
embodied  many  of  the  principles  stated  in  the  Declaration  of  London 
of  1909.  As  these  instructions  were  drawn  up  in  time  of  peace  it  might 
be  supposed  that  here  would  be  found  the  body  of  international  law 
binding,  according  to  the  French  opinion,  upon  naval  commanders 
and  the  law  according  to  which  hostilities  would  be  conducted  by  others. 

So  far  as  the  same  subjects  were  treated  in  the  manual  relating  to 
the  laws  of  maritime  war  in  relations  between  belligerents  adopted  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Law  at  its  Oxford  meeting  in  1913,  there 
were  few  dififerences.  It  seemed  then,  therefore,  that  the  maritime  law 
of  war  was  becoming  fairly  clearly  recognized.  Of  course  there  are 
matters  which  have  arisen  since  July,  1914,  for  which  no  provision  was 
made  as  there  were  at  that  time  no  precedents  or  grounds  for  action. 

It  is  serviceable,  therefore,  to  estimate  as  far  as  may  be  while  rules 
are  still  under  great  strain  how  far  rules  prepared  dispassionately  and 
in  time  of*  peace  have  withstood  the  test  of  war.    This  is  made  possible 
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by  the  issue  early  in  the  year  1916  by  the  French  Government  of  a  decree 
promulgating  instructions  to  naval  officers  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  international  law  in  war. 

A  comparison  of  the  French  instructions  of  1912,  drawn  up  in  time 
of  peace,  and  those  of  1916,  drawn  up  in  time  of  war,  shows  elaboration 
and  definition  of  several  articles  of  the  instructions  of  1912.  This  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  change  in  principle  or  practice.  In  general,  also, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  tendency  toward  greater  exemption  of 
enemy  private  property  at  sea  from  capture.  The  list  of  contraband 
both  absolute  and  conditional  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  now  even 
including  soap,  and  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods  is  made  the  cri- 
terion regardless  of  intervening  transportation.  In  consignments  of 
goods  to  order,  consignments  to  enemy  or  occupied  territory,  and  when 
consignee  is  not  stated,  the  burden  of  proof  of  innocence  is  placed  upon 
the  owners.  Neutral  vessels  whose  papers  show  neutral  destination  are 
liable  to  capture  till  the  end  of  the  voyage  if,  in  spite  of  the  papers,  they 
make  an  enemy  port.  It  is  made  clear  that  the  use  of  radio  apparatus 
may  be  r^arded  as  unneutral  service. 

Even  granting  these  modifications,  the  one  hundred  and  sixtynsix 
articles  of  the  instructions  of  1916  are  so  nearly  identical  with  the  like 
instructions  of  1912  as  to  show  that,  except  in  case  of  the  wide  extension 
of  the  list  of  contraband,  there  has  been  little  change  other  than  of  an 
explanatory  nature.  Such  a  fact,  which  is  likewise  evident  in  the  rules 
of  some  other  countries,  is  testimony  to  the  sound  basis  of  maritime 
international  law  and  significantly  hopeful  for  its  future  development. 

George  Grafton  Wilson. 

the  right  of  neutrals  to  protest  against  violations  of  inter- 
national law 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  a  neutral  nation  does  not  have  the  right 
to  protest  or  to  make  a  representation  to  a  belligerent  if  an  act  of  the 
latter  in  violation  of  neutral  rights  only  affects  another  neutral  of  the 
society  of  nations  and  does  not  affect  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
neutral  whose  right  to  protest  or  to  make  a  representation  is  questioned. 
It  is  true  that  a  neutral  may  not  have  the  duty  to  protest  or  to  make 
representations  unless  the  life  or  property  of  its  citizens  be  affected  by 
the  unlawful  act  of  the  belligerent,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  right  so 
to  protest  exists. 
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Confusion  seems  to  arise  because  of  the  difference  in  the  nature  and 
application  of  municipal  law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  international  law 
on  the  other,  and  the  failure  to  appreciate  that  what  might  be  forbidden 
under  one  system  may  be  required  under  another.  Municipal  law  is 
determined  by  a  particular  country;  it  may  be  wise  or  unwise,  it  may  be 
good  or  bad,  but  it  is  the  affair  of  the  particular  country  whose  law  it  is. 

The  case  is  wholly  different  with  international  law,  which  is  a  thing 
of  usage  and  custom  and  convention  of  the  nations  which,  taken  to- 
gether, form  the  loose  union,  but  nevertheless  the  union,  which  we  call 
the  society  of  nations.  As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  in  1825,  in  de- 
ciding the  case  of  the  Antelope  (10  Wheaton,  66,  122) : 

No  principle  of  general  law  is  more  universally  acknowledged  than  the  perfect 
equality  of  nations.  Russia  and  Geneva  have  equal  rights.  It  results  from  this 
equahty  that  no  one  can  rightfully  impose  a  rule  on  another.  Each  legislates  for 
itself  and  its  legislation  can  operate  on  itself  alone.  *  *  *  As  no  nation  can  pre- 
scribe a  rule  for  others,  none  can  make  a  law  of  nations. 

It  follows  necessarily,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  usage  or  custom  of 
one  nation  or  practice  or  law  of  any  one  nation  that  can  make  a  law 
of  nations,  and  if  international  law,  as  is  the  fact,  is  in  large  measure 
usage,  custom  and  practice  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
such  usage  and  practice  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  usage,  custom  and 
practice  of  any  one  nation,  it  follows  that  each  nation  must  either  co- 
operate in  the  process  or  must  accept  the  results  of  the  process  in  order 
that  the  law  of  nations  thus  formed  shall  bind  it.  Lest  the  practice  of 
a  nation,  claimed  by  that  nation  to  be  in  accordance  with  international 
law,  may  seem  to  be  accepted  by  silence  of  the  nations  and  thus  become 
international  law,  it  behooves  a  nation  objecting  to  that  practice  to 
state  its  objection  and  to  make  it  clear  that  it  will  not  be  bound  by  it. 

In  the  case  of  municipal  law  a  protest  might  not  be  justified  by  the 
mere  presence  of  a  law  upon  the  statute  book,  because  it  may  not  ap- 
pear that,  however  formal  in  terms,  it  would  be  applied  in  such  a  way 
as  to  violate  the  rights  of  other  nations  under  international  law.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  proper  to  suggest  the  possibility  and  to  point  out  the 
conflict  between  the  municipal  statute  and  international  law,  but  imtil 
the  statute  had  been  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  violate  the  rights  of 
foreign  countries  under  international  law  it  could  not  definitely  be  said 
that  it  would  be  so  interpreted  and  applied. 

In  international  law,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  claim  to  exercise 
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a  right  denied  by  or  inconsistent  with  international  law  lays,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  right  to  protest,  and  the  right  to  protest  is  not  postponed 
until  the  neutral  has  been  injured.  The  very  moment  that  the  act  of 
a  beUigerent  violates  the  neutral  right  of  any  nation,  it  becomes,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  right  of  every  neutral  nation  to  protest,  even  although  it  may 
not  be  considered  its  duty  to  protest — although  the  undersigned  believes 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  protest  in  such  a  case — because  the 
violation  of  the  right  of  any  neutral  nation  is  the  violation  of  a  right 
common  to  every  neutral,  and  a  claim  to  violate  the  right  of  one  is  in 
effect  a  claim  to  violate  the  right  of  any  or  all  if  the  belligerent  shall 
believe  it  to  be  to  its  advantage  so  to  do.  The  material-  injury  is,  it  is 
believed,  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  law,  not  merely  the  injury  to 
the  life  or  property  of  the  citizen  of  the  neutral  nation,  because  life  and 
property  depend  upon  the  principle  of  law,  and  when  this  is  withdrawn 
the  guarantee  of  life  and  property  falls  with  it. 

The  classic  example  of  the  protest  of  neutral  nations  whose  rights 
were  menaced,  although  the  persons  and  property  of  their  subjects 
were  not  injured,  is  the  protest  of  France,  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the 
case  of  the  Trent,  This  well  known  case  arose  during  the  American 
Civil  War.  The  Trenty  a  British  and  therefore  neutral,  vessel,  was  pro- 
ceeding from  Havana,  Cuba,  a  neutral  port,  to  London,  England,  a 
neutral  port,  and  had  on  board  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Confederacy  to  European  countries.  On  November  8, 
1861,  the  Trent  was  stopped  by  the  American  Man  of  War  San  Jacinto^ 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Wilkes,  and  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell 
were  taken  off  the  steamer,  which  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  its  neutral 
destination.  President  Lincoln  admitted  that  Captain  Wilkes  did  not 
have  the  right  to  remove  the  Confederate  Commissioners  from  the 
Trent,  and  returned  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  to  British  custody. 

The  case  was,  superficially  at  least,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  but  the  admission  by  neutrals  of  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  violate  international  law  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  was 
an  admission  that  the  United  States  could  violate  international  law  as 
regards  other  members  of  the  society  of  nations.  This  admission 
Prussia,  Austria  and  France  were  unwilling  to  make,  and  each  of  the 
three  powers  protested  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
text  of  these  protests  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Supplement  to  this 
Journal,  pp.  67-72. 

James  Brown  Scott. 
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THE  TREATY  WITH  NICARAGUA  GRANTING  CANAL  AND  OTHER  RIGHTS  TO 

THE   UNITED  STATES 

After  three  attempts  within  the  last  five  years  of  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  to  conclude  a  convention  with  the  United  States  under 
the  terms  of  which  funds  might  be  secured  for  rehabilitating  the  depleted 
financial  and  economic  resources  of  the  country,  due  principally  to  the 
civil  wars  and  administrative  abuses  of  the  Zelaya  regime,  it  now  seems 
probable  that  Nicaragua's  desire  is  about  to  be  accomplished.  On 
February  18th  last  the  United  States  Senate  advised  and  consented  to 
the  ratification,  with  certain  amendments  which  will  be  referred  to 
later,  of  the  convention  signed  on  August  5,  1914,  by  Secretary  of  State 
Bryan  of  the  United  States  and  Emiliano  Chamorro,  the  Minister  of 
Nicaragua,  granting  to  the  United  States  in  return  for  a  money  pay- 
ment the  right-of-way  for  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal 
through  Nicaragua,  the  lease  of  certain  islands  in  the  Carribbean  Sea, 
and  the  grant  of  a  naval  base  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  Information 
received  from  Managua  indicates  that  the  Nicaraguan  Congress  has 
ratified  the  convention,  including  the  United  States  Senate  amend- 
ments, so  that  all  that  remains  to  be  done  are  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions and  the  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
the  sum  of  money  provided  in  the  convention  to  be  paid  to  Nicaragua. 

The  first  attempt  of  Nicaragua  to  secure  relief  for  her  financial  distress 
was  made  when  Mr.  P.  C.  Knox  was  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  On  June  6,  1911,  he  signed  a  convention  with  Nicaragua  which 
contemplated  a  loan  from  American  bankers,  to  be  secured  on  the  cus- 
toms of  Nicaragua,  which  were  to  be  collected  and  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  loan  by  a  collector  selected  by  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  loan 
and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  convention 
followed  in  its  general  objects  the  Dominican  Receivership  Convention, 
although  differing  from  it  somewhat  in  details.^  The  convention  failed 
of  ratification  in  the  Senate  and  the  subject  was  dropped  by  Secretary 
Knox. 

In  the  summer  of  1913  a  second  attempt  was  made  while  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bryan  was  Secretary  of  State,  who  laid  before  the  United  States  Senate  a 
convention  which  entirely  eliminated  the  loan  features  of  the  Knox  con- 

^  The  text  of  the  convention  of  1911  is  printed  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Joxtrnal 
for  that  year,  Vol.  V,  p.  291.  An  editorial  comparing  that  convention  with  the 
Dominican  Receivership  Convention  appeared  in  the  October,  1911,  Joubnal, 
p.  1044. 
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vention  and  provided  for  a  direct  money  pa3nnent  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  in  return  for  an  op- 
tion upon  the  Nicaraguan  canal  route,  the  lease  of  two  small  islands  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  grant  of  a  naval  base  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  was  generally  reported  and  accepted  at  the  time  that  the  convention 
also  included  provisions  similar  to  what  is  known  as  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment to  the  Cuban  Constitution,  which  were  subsequently  embodied 
into  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  concluded  on 
May  22,  1903.^  The  provisions  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  which  might 
be  applied  to  Nicaragua  are  to  the  effect  that  Cuba  may  not  enter  into 
any  treaty  with  a  foreign  Power  which  will  impair  its  independence 
or  permit  such  Power  to  obtain  control  over  any  portion  of  the  island, 
that  it  will  not  contract  any  public  debt  for  the  discharge  of  which  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  island  will  be  inadequate,  and  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  intervene  to  preserve  Cuban  independence 
and  an  adequate  government. 

When  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  treaty  of  1913  with  Nicaragua 
became  known,  they  aroused  considerable  opposition  in  the  other  re- 
publics of  Central  America,  and  Costa  Bica,  Salvador  and  Honduras 
filed  protests  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  State 
Department  and  the  United  States  Senate.  The  specific  objections  of 
these  governments  will  be  referred  to  later.  The  general  objections 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  would  convert  Nicaragua  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  into  a  protectorate  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
such  a  relationship  would  make  forever  impossible  the  long-cherished 
union  of  the  Central  American  republics  under  one  government.^  The 
opposition  of  Central  America  found  an  echo  in  the  United  States  and 
action  toward  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  postponed. 

The  subject  was  again  revived  in  1914  by  the  signature  of  the  present 
treaty,  from  which  all  stipulations  which  may  be  considered  as  embody- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  have  been  omitted.  The 
treaty  as  now  drawn  is  short  and  simple,  granting  to  the  United  States 
in  return  for  the  pajmient  of  $3,000,000  the  exclusive  right  to  construct 
and  operate  an  interoceanic  canal  through  Nicaragua,  the  lease  of 
Great  and  Little  Com  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  right  to 
establish  a  naval  base  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 

•  Malloy,  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  Vol.  I,  p.  362. 

'Regarding  attempts  to  form  such  a  union,  see  editorial  in  this  Journal  for 
October,  1013,  p.  829. 
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It  is  obviously  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  undertake  the  construction  of  another  interoceanic  canal  so 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  canal  at  Panama  and  before  the 
problem  of  keeping  that  canal  open  has  been  finally  solved.  The  treaty 
with  Nicaragua  seems  merely  to  be  intended  to  give  the  United  States 
an  option  upon  possible  canal  routes  through  Nicaragua,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  other  Power  from  building  a  competing  interoceanic  waterway 
through  the  only  other  route  apparently  available  for  that  purpose. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  recites  the  desire  of  the  contracting  gov- 
ernments "to  provide  for  the  possible  future  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic canal  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  the  Great  Lake  of 
Nicaragua,  or  by  any  route  over  Nicaraguan  territory,  whenever  the 
construction  of  such  canal  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  conducive  to  the  interests  of  both  countries." 

Article  1  of  the  convention  contains  a  grant  in  perpetuity  from  Ni- 
caragua to  the  United  States  of  the  exclusive  proprietary  rights  neces- 
sary and  convenient  for  the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  such  canal.  The  details  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  canal  shall  be 
constructed,  operated  and  maintained  are  left  to  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
future  "whenever  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  notify 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  of  its  desire  or  intention  to  construct 
such  canal." 

The  preamble  further  recites  the  wish  of  Nicaragua  to  facilitate  in 
every  way  possible  the  successful  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  to  enable  the  United  States  to  protect  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  proprietary  rights  granted  in  Article  1  of  the  present 
treaty,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  in  Article  2  leases  to  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  99  years  the  two  small  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  known  as  Great  Corn  and  Little  Com  Islands.  These  islands  are 
about  100  miles  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  which 
would  presumably  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  about 
300  miles  northwest  of  Colon,  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

In  further  pursuance  of  the  wish  of  Nicaragua  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  rights  granted  in  the  present 
treaty,  Nicaragua  also  grants  to  the  United  States  in  Article  2  the  right 
to  establish,  operate  and  maintain  for  the  same  period  a  naval  base  at 
such  place  on  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  select.  The  Gulf  of 
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Fonseca  is  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  which  projects  the  extreme 
northwest  comer  of  Nicaragua.  Across  the  Gulf  to  the  northwest  lies 
Salvador  and  between  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  the  shores  of  Honduras 
form  the  northeastern  border  of  the  Gulf.  The  Gulf  of  Fonseca  is  several 
hundred  miles  away  from  the  western  terminus  of  any  canal  which  may 
be  constructed  by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  is  about  600  miles  west 
and  about  300  miles  north  of  Panama.  Nevertheless,  a  naval  base  lo- 
cated there  would  seem  to  be  of  strat^cal  importance,  as  it  will  afford 
an  American  base  much  nearer  than  any  at  present  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
from  which  to  launch  a  flank  attack  upon  any  unfriendly  naval  demon- 
stration directed  against  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  Pacific  side. 

The  forgoing  leases  and  grants  are  subject  to  renewal  at  the  option 
of  the  United  States  for  a  further  period  of  99  years,  and  the  territory 
leased  and  the  naval  base  granted  shall  be  subject  exclusively  to  the 
laws  and  sovereign  authority  of  the  United  States  during  the  terms  of 
the  lease  and  grant. 

For  these  concessions,  the  United  States  agrees  in  Article  3  to  pay  to 
Nicaragua,  upon  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  con- 
vention, the  sum  of  $3,000,000,  United  States  gold.  This  money  is 
to  be  deposited  to  the  order  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  in  such 
bank  or  banks  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  determine, 
and  is  to  be  applied  by  Nicaragua  upon  its  indebtedness  or,  according 
to  an  amendment  inserted  by  the  United  States  Senate,  to  "  other  public 
purposes  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  Nicaragua  in  a  manner 
to  be  determined  by  the  two  high  contracting  parties."  The  Senate 
amendment  further  provides  that  all  disbursements  from  this  fund  shall 
be  made  by  orders  drawn  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Nicaragua  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  or  by  such  per- 
son as  he  may  designate.  Another  amendment  inserted  by  the  United 
States  Senate  adds  to  the  grant  of  the  canal  route  in  Article  1  the 
provision  that  it  shall  be  "forever  free  from  all  taxation  or  public 
charge." 

While  the  elimination  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  provisions  from  the 
Nicaraguan  treaty  seems  at  least  to  have  taken  the  edge  from  the  asser- 
tion that  the  United  States  proposes  to  establish  a  protectorate  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  stipulations  retained  in  the  treaty  are  still  unsatisfac- 
tory to  certain  of  the  Central  American  governments. 

Costa  Bica  claims  that  it  is  impossible  to  build  an  interoceanic  canal 
in  Nicaragua  without  affecting  Costa  Rican  lands  and  waters  and  denies 
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that  Nicaragua  has  the  power  without  consulting  Costa  Bica  to  con- 
clude a  convention  granting  the  right  to  construct  such  a  canal.  In 
support  of  this  contention,  Costa  Rica  cites  the  award  of  President 
Cleveland  rendered  on  May  22,  1888,  as  arbitrator  in  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  involving  the  validity  and 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  limits  of  April  15,  1858,  and  especially 
their  respective  rights  in  the  San  Juan  River.'*  By  this  award,  it  was 
held  that  Nicaragua  "remains  bound  not  to  make  any  grants  for  canal 
purposes  across  her  territory  without  first  asking  the  opinion  of  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  as  provided  in  Article  8  of  the  treaty  of  limits 
of  the  15th  day  of  AprU,  1858."  Article  8  referred  to  binds  Nicaragua 
not  to  enter  into  any  contracts  of  canalization  or  transit  "  without  first 
hearing  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  as  to  the  disadvan- 
tages which  the  transaction  might  occasion  the  two  countries,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
and,  if  the  transaction  does  not  injure  the  natural  rights  of  Costa  Rica  ^ 
the  vote  asked  for  shall  only  be  advisory."  President  Cleveland's 
award  expressly  holds,  however,  that  the  treaty  of  limits  of  1858  "does 
not  give  to  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  the  right  to  be  a  party  to  any 
grants  which  Nicaragua  may  make  for  interoceanic  canals."  The  award 
further  holds  that 

in  cases  where  the  oonstruction  of  the  canal  will  involve  an  injury  to  the  natural 
rights  of  Costa  Rica,  her  opinion  or  advice,  as  mentioned  in  Article  8  of  the  treaty, 
should  be  more  than  "advisory''  or  "consultative."  It  would  seem  in  such  cases 
that  her  consent  is  necessary,  and  that  she  may  thereupon  demand  compensation 
for  the  concessions  she  is  asked  to  make;  but  she  is  not  entitled  as  a  right  to  share 

*  For  the  text  of  the  award  and  information  regarding  the  arbitration,  see  Moore's 
International  Arbitrations,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1945-68. 

'These  natural  rights  were  defined  in  President  Cleveland's  award  as  follows: 
"The  natural  rights  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  alluded  to  in  the  said  stipulation 
are  the  rights  which,  in  view  of  the  boimdaries  fixed  by  the  said  Treaty  of  Limits, 
she  possesses  in  the  soil  thereby  recognized  as  belonging  exclusively  to  her;  the 
rights  which  she  possesses  in  the  harbors  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Salinas  Bay;  and 
the  rights  which  she  possesses  in  so  much  of  the  River  San  Juan  as  lies  more  than 
three  English  miles  below  Castillo  Vie  jo,  measuring  from  the  exterior  fortifications 
of  the  said  castle  as  the  same  existed  in  the  year  1858;  and  perhaps  other  rights  not 
here  particularly  specified.  These  rights  are  to  be  deemed  injured  in  any  case  where 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  occupied  or  flooded;  where 
there  is  an  encroachment  upon  either  of  the  said  harbors  injurious  to  Costa  Rica; 
or  where  there  is  such  an  obstruction  or  deviation  of  the  River  San  Juan  as  to  destroy 
or  seriously  impair  the  navigation  of  the  said  River  or  any  of  its  branches  at  any  point 
where  Costa  Rica  is  entitled  to  navigate  the  same." 
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in  the  profits  that  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  may  reserve  for  herself  as  a  oompensa- 
tioD  for  such  favors  and  privileges  as  she,  in  her  turn,  may  concede. 

The  objections  of  Salvador,  in  which  presumably  Honduras  joins,  arise 
from  the  geog;raphicaI  position  of  those  two  countries,  sharing  as  they  do 
with  Nicaragua  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  upon  which  Nicaragua 
grants  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  establish  a  naval  base.  This 
grant,  it  is  alleged,  violates  the  general  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  con- 
cluded on  December  20,  1907,  at  the  Central  American  Peace  Confer- 
ence held  in  Washington  through  the  good  ofHces  and  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.^  It  is  averred  that  the  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  by  the  United  States  for  military 
purposes  will  enable  it  to  dominate  the  entire  coimtry  and  thus  impair 
the  constitutional  order  of  Nicaragua  in  derogation  of  Article  2  of  the 
convention  at  Washington,  which  declares  that  '*  every  disposition  or 
measure  which  may  tend  to  alter  the  constitutional  organization  in  any 
of  them  [the  five  Central  American  republics]  is  to  be  deemed  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  said  Republics." 

The  sovereignty  and  constitutional  order  of  Nicaragua  is  further 
allied  to  be  impaired  by  the  control  retained  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  over  the  expenditure  of  the  $3,000,000  granted  to 
Nicaragua  in  return  for  her  concessions.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  in 
this  connection  that  on  January  10,  1911,  three  years  after  the  conven- 
tion of  Washington,  and  five  months  before  the  original  loan  convention 
was  n^otiated  with  Nicaragua,  Honduras  signed  with  Secretary  Knox  a 
convention  identical  in  terms  with  the  Nicaraguan  loan  convention, 
providing  for  a  loan  to  be  secured  upon  its  customs,  which  could  not 
be  altered  without  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  were  to  be  collected  and  administered  by  a  collector 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  convention 
further  provided  that  detailed  statements  of  the  operations  under  the 
arrangement  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States.^  The  convention  with  Honduras  failed  of  ratification 
along  with  the  first  Nicaraguan  loan  convention. 

Finally,  it  is  asserted  by  Salvador  that  the  establishment  of  a  naval 
base  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  violates  the  neutraUty  of  Honduras  which 

*  This  convention  is  printed  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Journal  for  1908,  Vol.  II, 
p.  219. 

^  For  the  text  of  this  convention,  see  Supplement  to  the  Journal  for  1911,  Vol.  V, 
p.  274. 
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is  provided  for  in  Article  3  of  the  Convention  of  Washington  of  1907  as 
follows: 

Taking  into  account  the  central  geographical  position  of  Honduras  and  the  facil- 
ities which  owing  to  this  circumstance  have  made  its  territory  most  often  the  theater 
of  Central  American  conflicts,  Honduras  declares  froifi  now  on  its  absolute  neutrality 
in  event  of  any  conflict  between  the  other  Republics;  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn, 
provided  such  neutrality  be  observed,  bind  themselves  to  respect  it  and  in  no  case 
to  violate  the  Honduranean  territory. 

It  is  contended  that  the  neutrality  of  navigable  waters  places  upon 
bordering  states  the  obligation  not  to  fortify  their  coasts,  citing  Article  13 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1858,  Article  9  of  the  Congo  agreement  of 
November  4,  1911,  between  France  and  Germany,  and  Article  7  of  the 
agreement  of  April  8,  1904,  between  France  and  England  regarding  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  These  precedents  are  relied  upon  to  establish  the 
principle  of  international  law  that  the  fortification  of  points  near  neutral 
waters  is  prohibited  as  a  menace  to  the  existence  of  a  state  of  neutrality. 
Consequently,  it  is  maintained  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  can 
not  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  which  practically  men- 
aces the  safety  of  the  inmiediate  neutral  territory.  It  is  further  asserted 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  United  States  to  infringe  upon  the  neutrality 
of  Honduras,  as  the  character  of  mediator  which  it  assumed  in  the 
Central  American  Conference  prohibits  it  from  being  a  party  to  the 
violation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  which  were  the  result  of  its 
good  offices  and  mediation. 

The  protests  of  Costa  Rica,  Salvador  and  Honduras  apparently 
received  careful  consideration  in  the  United  States  Senate,  for  in  giving 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  Senate  added 
the  following  amendment : 

Provided f  That  whereas  Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  and  Honduras  have  protested  against 
the  ratification  of  said  convention  in  the  fear  or  belief  that  said  convention  might 
in  some  respect  impair  existing  rights  of  said  states;  therefore,  it  is  declared  by  the 
Senate  that  in  advising  and  consenting  to  the  ratification  of  the  said  convention  as 
amended  such  advice  and  consent  are  given  with  the  understanding,  to  be  expressed 
as  a  part  of  the  instrument  of  ratification,  that  nothing  in  said  convention  is  intended 
to  affect  any  existing  right  of  any  of  the  said  named  states. 

Even  this  assurance  seems  unsatisfactory,  for  Salvador  has  filed  a 
formal  notice  with  the  United  States  that  '*it  does  not  recognize  the 
vaUdity  of  the  Nicaraguan  treaty,  which  estabUshes  a  naval  base  in  the 
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Gulf  of  Fonseca,  and  that  consequently  the  Government  of  Salvador 
will  always  work  against  the  said  treaty,  with  all  the  means  and  lawful 
procedures  which  existing  conventions,  international  law  and  justice 
grant  it,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  same  in  its  effects."  Costa  Rica  has 
also  indicated  its  imwillingness  to  accept  the  treaty  by  bringing  an 
action  against  Nicaragua  to  test  its  legality  in  the  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice. 

Georqe  a.  Finch. 

the  entry  op  portugal  into  the  european  war 

On  February  23,  1916,  the  Portuguese  Government  seized  German 
merchant  vessels  lying  within  its  jurisdiction,  claiming  to  do  so  under 
the  provisions  of  certain  treaties  between  Germany  and  Portugal. 
Germany  protested  against  the  seizure  as  unauthorized  by  the  treaties 
in  question  and  demanded  the  release  of  the  vessels.  This  Portugal 
declined  to  do  and  on  March  9,  1916,  the  German  Minister  at  Lisbon 
handed  the  Portuguese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  following  dec- 
laration of  war: 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Portuguese  Government,  by  actions  which  are 
in  conflict  with  her  neutrality,  has  supported  the  enemies  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  British  troops  have  been  allowed  four  times  to  march  through  Mozambique. 
The  coaling  of  German  ships  was  forbidden.  The  extensive  sojourn  of  British  war 
vessels  in  Portuguese  ports,  which  is  also  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  neutrality,  was 
allowed;  Great  Britain  was  also  permitted  to  use  Madeira  as  a  paint  d'appui  for  her 
fleet.  Guns  and  materials  of  war  were  sold  to  Entente  Powers,  and  even  a  destroyer 
was  sold  to  Great  Britain. 

German  cables  were  interrupted,  the  archives  of  the  Imperial  Vice-Consul  in 
Mossamedes  were  seized,  and  expeditions  sent  to  Africa  were  described  as  directed 
against  Germany.  At  the  frontier  of  German  South- West  Africa  and  Angola  the 
German  district  commander  and  two  oflicers  and  men  were  tricked  into  visiting 
Nauhla,  and  on  October  19,  1915,  were  declared  to  be  under  arrest.  When  they 
tried  to  escape  arrest  they  were  shot  at,  and  forcibly  taken  prisoners. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  the  Portuguese  press  and  Parliament  have  been 
more  or  less  openly  encouraged  by  the  Portuguese  Government  to  indulge  in  gross 
insults  on  the  German  people.  We  repeatedly  protested  against  these  incidents  in 
every  individual  case,  and  made  most  serious  representations.  We  held  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  responsible  for  all  consequences,  but  no  remedy  was  afforded  us. 

The  Imperial  Government,  in  forbearing  appreciation  of  Portugal's  diflicult  posi- 
tion, has  hitherto  avoided  taking  more  serious  steps  in  connexion  with  the  attitude 
of  the  Portuguese  Government.  On  February  23  the  German  vessels  in  Portuguese 
ports  were  seized  and  occupied  by  the  military.  On  our  protest,  the  Portuguese 
Government  declined  to  go  back  from  these  forcible  measures,  and  tried  to  justify 
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them  by  illegal  (geseUwidrig)  interpretatiouB  of  existing  treaties.  These  interpretar 
tions  appeared  to  the  German  Government  to  be  empty  evasions.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  Portuguese  Government  seized  a  number  of  German  vessels  out  of  proportion 
to  what  was  necessary  for  meeting  the  shortage  of  Portugal's  tonnage,  and  that  the 
Government  did  not  attempt  even  once  to  oome  to  an  understanding  with  the  German 
ship-owners,  either  directly  or  through  the  mediation  of  the  German  Government. 
The  whole  procedure  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  therefore,  represents  a  serious 
violation  of  existing  laws  and  treaties. 

The  Portuguese  Government  by  this  procedure  openly  showed  that  it  regards 
itself  as  the  vassal  of  Great  Britain,  which  subordinates  all  other  considerations  to 
British  interests  and  wishes.  Furthermore,  the  Portuguese  Government  eflFected 
the  seizure  of  the  vessels  in  a  manner  in  which  the  intention  to  provoke  Germany 
cannot  fail  to  be  seen;  the  German  flag  was  hauled  down  in  the  German  vessels,  and 
the  Portuguese  flag  with  a  war  pennon  was  hoisted,  and  the  flagpship  of  the  Admiral 
fired  a  salute. 

The  Imperial  Government  sees  itself  obliged  to  draw  the  necessary  conclusions 
from  the  attitude  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  It  regards  itself  from  now  onward 
in  a  state  of  war  with  the  Portuguese  Government.  {London  Times,  March  11, 
1916.) 

A  few  days  later,  on  the  13th,  Viscount  de  Alte,  the  Portuguese  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  issued  the  following  statement,  showing  that 
Portugal  had  entered  the  war  at  the  request  of  Great  Britain,  its  pro- 
tector and  friend : 

Portugal  is  drawn  into  the  war  as  a  result  of  her  long-standing  aUiance  with  E2ng- 
land,  an  alliance  that  has  withstood  unbroken  the  strain  of  five  hundred  years. 

The  first  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two  countries  was  concluded  June  16,  1373, 
by  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  and  Edward  III  of  England.  Subsequent  treaties  have 
affirmed  the  alliance  and  defined  its  scope.  It  rests  on  a  secure  and  permanent 
foundation.  The  foreign  policies  and  the  interests  of  the  countries  have  almost  in- 
variably proved  to  be  identical  and  the  ideals  of  their  people  have  never  clashed.  The 
dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1703)  found  the  soldiers  of  Portugal  and  those  of 
England  fighting  side  by  side  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Portuguese  and  British  bled  together  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  Peninsula  in  the  tremendous  struggles  brought  about  by  the  Napoleonic  in- 
vasions of  Portugal. 

Like  Belgium,  Portugal  desires  nothing  that  belongs  to  any  other  nation;  she  has 
nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  in  the  present  conflict.  But  she  is  ready,  notwith- 
standing, to  aid  England  to  the  full  extent  of  her  resources. 

Portugal  is  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  engendered  by  mijitrari'ym 
that  good  faith  must  be  made  subservient  to  expediency  and  that  the  interests  of  one 
nation  may  legitimately  be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  others  whenever 
backed  by  sufficient  force.    (WaahingUm  Post,  March  14,  1016.) 

A  day  later,  that  is  to  say  on  March  14,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British 
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Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  read  the  following  statement  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  Premier,  Mr.  Asquith,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present: 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  unfortunately  is  unable  to  be  present  owing  to  tem- 
porary indisposition,  has  requested  me  to  read  to  the  House  a  statement  which  he 
intended  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  entry  of  Portugal  into  the  war. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  declaration  by  Germany  of  a  state  of  war  with  the 
most  ancient  of  our  Allies  has  been  the  decision  of  the  Portuguese  Government  to 
requisition  the  German  ships  which,  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  have 
been  lying  in  the  home  and  colonial  ports  of  Portugal.  Had  Portugal  been  entirely 
a  neutral  nation,  without  ties  or  alliances  with  any  of  the  combatants,  her  action 
would  nevertheless  have  been  completely  justified.  The  war  has  been  the  cause  of 
a  rapidly-increasing  shortage  of  tonnage  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  it  became  clear 
that  in  the  interests  of  their  country  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Portuguese  Government 
to  make  use  of  all  the  available  ships  in  their  harbours.  This  was  their  view  and 
it  was  also  urged  upon  them  by  His  Majesty's  Grovemment.  They  accordingly 
proceeded  to  requisition  the  German  ships  in  their  ports,  explaining  to  Germany 
the  reasons  which  prompted  them  to  take  this  action  and  promising  eventually  to 
indemnify  the  owners  of  the  vessels.  The  German  ships  had  been  lying  in  their  har- 
bours for  more  than  18  months;  they  therefore  fell  within  the  broad  principle  that 
a  state  is  entitled  in  cases  of  emergency  to  take  the  property  of  all  individuals  within 
its  jurisdiction  and  to  convert  it  to  the  public  use — a  right  which  is  inherent  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  and  which  cannot  be  challenged  by  any  foreign  Power. 

But  Portugal  was  not  a  neutral  nation  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  Portuguese  Government  declared  that  in  no  circumstances 
would  they  disregard  the  duties  of  their  ancient  alliance  with  Great  Britain;  and 
now,  as  always,  they  have  remained  faithful  to  their  obligations  as  our  Allies.  They 
were  but  following  a  course  of  action  which  would  have  injured  no  third  party,  for 
requisition  would  have  been  followed  by  payment  in  compensation,  but  the  German 
Government  saw  fit  to  precipitate  matters  by  a  peremptory  demand  for  an  explana- 
tion,  shortly  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war,  thus  altering  the  whole  position  as 
regards  the  payment  of  any  compensation  for  the  vessels. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Grermany,  who  now  charged  Portugal  with  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  had  herself  in  October  and  again  in  December,  1914,  violated  the  territory 
of  Portugal  by  raids  into  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola,  and  later  by  seeking  to 
stir  up  a  native  rebellion  in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Portugal  may  rest  assured  that  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  will  afford  her  all  the 
assistance  that  she  may  require,  and  that,  having  been  compelled  to  range  herself  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  she  will  be  welcomed  as  a  gallant  coadjutor  in  the  defence  of 
the  great  cause  for  which  the  present  war  is  being  waged.  (London  Times,  March  15, 
1916. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  conmient  is  not  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  action  of  Portugal,  because  neither  the  text  of 
the  treaties  in  question  nor  the  Portuguese  note  to  Germany  justifying 
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its  action  is  before  the  writer,  but  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  official 
statement  emanating  from  each  of  the  three  governments. 

The  ancient  alliance  between  Portugal  and  Great  Britain  to  which 
Sir  Iklward  Grey  refers  dates  apparently  from  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
Friendship  and  Alliance  between  England  and  Portugal,  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  and  apparently  still  in  effect,  signed  at  London,  on  June  16, 
1373,  by  which  each  country  pledged  itself  to  assist  the  other  in  case 
of  war.^  Of  this  very  interesting  treaty  only  the  iSrst  article,  which 
follows,  can  be  quoted,  although  the  document  as  a  whole  is  very  in- 
teresting reading,  and  shows  how  treaties  were  made  in  early  days: 

In  the  first  place,  we  settle  and  covenant  that  there  shall  be  from  this  day  forward 
between  our  abovesaid  Lord  Edward,  King  of  England  and  France,  and  the  Lord 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  and  the  Lady  Eleanor  Queen  and  his 
Consort,  their  Successors  in  the  aforesaid  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Portugal,  and 
their  Realms,  Lands,  Dominions,  Provinces,  Vassals,  and  Subjects  faithfully  obe3ring 
them,  whatsoever,  true,  faithful,  constant,  mutual,  and  perpetual  Friendships, 
Unions,  Alliances,  and  Leagues  of  sincere  affection,  and  that  as  true  and  faithful 
Friends  they  shall  henceforth  reciprocally  be  Friends  to  Friends,  and  EInemies  to 
Enemies,  and  shall  assist,  maintain,  and  uphold  each  other  mutually  by  sea  and  by 
land  against  all  Men  that  may  live  or  die,  of  whatever  dignity,  station,  rank,  or 
condition  they  may  be,  and  against  their  Lands,  Realms,  and  Dominions. 

They  shall  strive  for  and  preserve,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  personal  safety, 
security^  interest,  and  honour,  and  the  harmlessness,  conservation  and  restitution 
of  their  rights,  property,  effects,  and  Friends,  wheresoever  they  be. 

They  shall  everywhere  faithfully  prevent  the  hurts  and  injuries,  disgrace  or  base- 
ness which  they  know  or  which  one  Party  knows  to  be  at  any  future  time  intended 
or  contemplated  against  the  other  Party,  and  shall  provide  remedies  for  them;  and 
they  shall  as  expeditiously  as  may  be,  by  Letters  or  Messengers,  or  in  any  better 
way  which  they  can  contrive,  without  reserve  and  fully  inform,  forewarn,  and  use- 
fully counsel  the  other  Party  against  whom  such  things  are  meditating,  relative  to 
what  has  just  been  mentioned. 

The  treaty  from  which  the  above  article  has  been  quoted  has  been  more 
fortunate  than  most  documents  of  a  like  nature,  because,  although 
negotiated  some  five  centuries  and  more  ago,  it  is  still  in  effect  and  has 
been  broken  by  neither  party,  and  the  alUance  and  friendship  it  was 
meant  to  bring  about  still  exists,  witness  the  participation  of  Portugal 
in  the  present  war. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

*  For  the  text  of  this  very  interesting  document  see  British  and  Foreign  State 
Papers,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  1,  pp.  462-68. 
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JTTBISDICnON  OVEB  PEB80NS  ON  BOARD  INTERNED  BELLIGERENT  VESSELS 

A  belligerent  war  vessel  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  allowed  to 
remain  twenty-four  hours  and  to  enjoy  but  a  limited  hospitality  in  a 
neutral  port.  If  the  war  vessel  refuses  to  leave  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours,  provided  that  the  twenty-four  hour  rule  be  the  law 
of  the  neutral  country,  as  is  the  case  with  the  United  States,  the  vessel 
becomes  a  trespasser  and  the  neutral  government  is  authorized  either 
to  escort  it  to  the  high  seas  or  to  deprive  it  of  its  power  to  conduct 
hostilities;  that  is  to  say,  to  intern  it,  to  use  the  technical  phrase. 

The  practice  of  the  United  States  in  this  matter  was  formed  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  the  cases  of  the  Russian  war  vessels  Aurora, 
Oleg  and  ZemJtchug,  which  took  refuge  in  American  jurisdiction  in  1905, 
and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  transport  or  auxiliary 
cruiser  Lena,  which  entered  San  Francisco  harbor  in  1904.  In  reply  to 
the  request  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  that  the  vessel  ''might  receive 
all  aid  compatible  with  neutrality,"  the  Ambassador  was  advised,  as 
stated  by  Professor  Moore  in  his  Digest,  "that  if  the  vessel  was  re- 
paired, only  such  bare  repairs  could  be  allowed  as  might  be  necessary 
to  render  the  vessel  seaworthy  and  enable  her  to  reach  the  nearest  home 
port,  and  that  even  such  repairs  could  be  permitted  only  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  prove  to  be  too  extensive."  As  the  repairs  required 
to  make  the  Lena  seaworthy  would  have  amounted  "to  a  renovation 
of  the  vessel,"  its  captain  yielded  to  the  inevitable  that  his  ship  should 
be  disarmed  and  be  interned  in  American  waters  as  a  condition  of  being 
made  seaworthy.  The  further  action  of  the  United  States  in  this  case, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  made  the  law  on  the  subject,  is  thus  stated 
by  Professor  Moore  in  his  Digest : 

The  President,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  September,  issued  an  order  directing 
that  the  Lena  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  naval  authorities  of  the  United  States 
and  disarmed  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  That  the  vessel  be  taken  to  the 
Mare  Island  Navy- Yard  and  there  disarmed  by  removal  of  small  guns,  breechblocks, 
small  arms,  ammunition,  and  ordnance  stores,  and  such  other  dismantlement  as 
might  be  prescribed  by  the  commandant  of  the  navy-yard;  (2)  that  the  captain  of 
the  Lena  should  give  a  written  guarantee  that  she  should  not  leave  San  Francisco 
till  peace  had  been  concluded,  and  that  the  officers  and  crew  should  be  paroled  not  to 
leave  San  Francisco  till  some  other  understanding  as  to  their  disposal  might  be 
reached  between  the  United  States  and  both  belligerents;  (3)  that,  after  disarma- 
ment, the  vessel  might  be  removed  to  a  private  dock  for  such  reasonable  repairs  as 
would  make  her  seaworthy  and  preserve  her  in  good  condition  during  detention,  or 
be  so  repaired  at  the  navy-yard,  should  the  Russian  commander  so  elect,  and  that 
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while  at  the  private  dock  the  commandant  of  the  navy-yard  should  have  the  custody 
of  the  ship,  and  that  the  repairs  should  be  overseen  by  an  engineer  officer  to  be  de- 
tailed by  him;  (4)  that  the  cost  of  repairs,  of  private  docking,  and  of  maintenance 
of  the  ship,  officers,  and  crew  while  in  custody  should  be  borne  by  the  Russian 
Government,  but  the  berthing  at  Mare  Island  and  the  custody  and  surveillance  of 
the  vessel  by  the  United  States;  (5)  that  the  vessel,  when  repaired,  if  peace  had  not 
then  been  concluded,  should  be  taken  back  to  Mare  Island  and  there  held  in  custody 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Russian  Ambassador  expressed  the  adherence  of  his 
government  to  these  conditions,  but  asked  that  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel, 
except  5  officers  and  100  seamen,  who  were  necessary  for  her  care,  might  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  asked 
that  all  the  officers  and  crew  be  detained  in  the  United  States  till  the  termination  of 
hostiUties.  The  President  decided  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  neutrality 
to  grant  the  request  for  the  repatriation  of  any  of  the  officers  or  crew  of  the  Lena^ 
unless  both  the  belligerents  agreed  to  it.  Without  such  an  agreement  he  regarded 
the  position  of  the  men  as  being  identical  in  principle  with  that  of  a  military  force 
entering  neutral  territory  and  there  necessarily  held  by  the  neutral. 

December  10,  1904,  the  Russian  Ambassador  asked  that  the  captain  and  crew  of 
the  Lena  might  be  permitted  to  celebrate  the  name  day  of  the  Emperor  on  the  19th 
of  the  month,  by  hoisting  the  national  flag  over  the  vessel,  dressing  the  ship,  and  firing 
the  imperial  salute.  The  United  States  assented  to  the  display  of  the  national 
standard  and  the  dressing  of  the  ship,  but  found  it  impracticable  to  agree  to  the 
firing  of  the  salute,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  Lena  was  not  in  commission,  but 
was  lying  in  a  friendly  port  completely  disarmed  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  till  the  end  of  the  war,  her  character  as  a  warship,  including  the  function  of 
saluting  and  the  right  to  receive  salutes,  was  in  abeyance.^ 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  action  of  the  United  States  took 
place  in  1904-5,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  therefore  before  the  drafting  of  Convention  No.  13  of  the 
Second  Conference,  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Powers 
in  naval  war.  Article  24  of  which  reads: 

If,  notwithstanding  the  notification  of  the  neutral  Power,  a  beUigerent  ship  of 
war  does  not  leave  a  port  where  it  is  not  entitled  to  remain,  the  neutral  Power  is 
entitled  to  take  such  measures  as  it  considers  necessary  to  render  the  ship  incapable 
of  taking  the  sea  during  the  war,  and  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  the  ship  must  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  such  measures. 

When  a  belligerent  ship  is  detained  by  a  neutral  Power,  the  officers  and  crew  are 
likewise  detained. 

The  officers  and  crew  thus  detained  may  be  left  in  the  ship  or  kept  either  on 
another  vessel  or  on  land,  and  may  be  subjected  to  the  measures  of  restriction  which 
it  may  appear  necessary  to  impose  upon  them.  A  sufficient  number  of  men  for 
looking  after  the  vessel  must,  however,  be  always  left  on  board. 

The  officers  may  be  left  at  Uberty  on  giving  their  word  not  to  quit  the  neutral 
territory  without  permission. 

^  7  Moore's  International  Law  Digest,  pp.  999-1000. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Article  24  prescribes  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  action  already  taken  by  the  United  States,  so  that  the  article 
may  be  regarded  as  declaratory,  not  amendatory,  of  international  law 
in  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

From  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Lena,  and 
from  the  provisions  of  Article  24  of  Convention  13,  it  is  clear  that  the 
effect  of  internment  is  to  withdraw  from  the  vessel  so  treated  the  im- 
munity from  local  laws  which  by  custom  men-of-war  enjoy.  The 
United  States  allowed  the  Lena  to  display  the  Russian  flag  and  to 
dress  the  ship  on  the  name  day  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  but  denied  the 
vessel  "the  function  of  saluting  and  the  right  to  receive  salutes"  be- 
cause its  "character  as  a  warship  *  *  *  was  in  abeyance."  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  commentary  upon  Convention  13,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  distinguished  French  publicist.  Professor  Louis  Renault, 
Article  24  is  intended  to  assimilate  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  interned 
ship  to  the  officers  and  men  of  a  belligerent  army  taking  refuge  in  a 
neutral  territory.  He  states:  "In  law  their  position  is  analogous  to 
that  of  troops  of  a  belligerent  who  seek  refuge  in  neutral  territory,  and 
it  has  been  agreed  that  the  two  cases  should  be  controlled  by  one  and 
the  same  rule."  * 

James  Brown  Scott. 

the  recognition  op  the  de  facto  government  in  mexico  ^ 

In  the  October,  1914,  number  of  the  Journal  (page  860),  we  con- 
cluded a  series  of  editorial  narratives  of  events  in  Mexico  during  the 
revolutionary  period  which  started  with  the  overthrow  of  Diaz  by 
Madero  in  1911.  The  recognition  by  the  United  States  on  October  19, 
1915,  of  the  de  facto  government  presided  over  by  General  Venustiano 
Carranza  as  the  chief  executive  makes  it  appropriate  to  set  out  the 
important  events  which  have  taken  place  since  our  last  comment,  which 
ended  with  the  overthrow  of  General  Huerta  on  July  20,  1914,  and  the 
occupation  of  Mexico  City  by  the  Constitutionalist  Army  on  August  19, 
1914.    At  that  time  Vera  Cruz  was  still  occupied  by  American  troops 

*  The  full  text  of  Mr.  Renault's  report  on  Article  24  of  Convention  13  is  printed 
in  a  comment  in  this  Journal  for  April,  1915,  pp.  488-489. 

^  The  correspondence  and  documents  referred  to  in  this  comment  were  transmitted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate  in  response  to  a  resolution  of 
January  6,  1916,  requesting  certain  information  relative  to  affairs  in  Mexico.  They 
are  printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  324,  d4th  Congress,  1st  Session. 
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as  the  result  of  the  difficulty  with  General  Huerta  over  the  Tampico 
flag  incident.  As  stated  in  our  last  editorial  on  this  subject,  President 
Wilson  had  announced  on  September  15  that  the  American  troops 
were  to  be  withdrawn,  but  this  did  not  actually  take  place  until  Novem- 
ber 23,  1914. 

According  to  a  r^um^  of  the  Mexican  constitutionalist  revolution 
and  its  progress,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  October  7, 
1915,  by  Mr.  E.  Arredondo,  Confidential  Agent  of  the  Constitutionalist 
Government  of  Mexico  at  Washington,  General  Carranza,  after  taking 
his  seat  in  the  national  palace  in  the  city  of  Me^co,  '^called  all  the 
governors  and  leaders  in  command  of  troops  to  a  meeting,  which  was 
to  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1914,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing and  adopting  the  program  or  platform  which  the  Constitution- 
alist Government  should  follow  prior  to  elections;  the  reforms  which 
should  be  carried  into  eflfect;  the  date  on  which  elections  should  be  held, 
and  all  other  matters  of  general  interest  which  the  circumstances  might 
require."  General  Francisco  Villa,  the  commander  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army,  declined  to  attend  the  meeting, 
repudiated  the  leadership  of  Carranza  and  called  a  convention  of  his 
own  supporters  at  Aguascalientes.  The  two  conventions  met  in  Oc- 
tober, 1914.  The  former  retained  General  Carranza  as  Provisional 
President,  after  he  had  oflFered  to  resign,  and  the  latter  selected  General 
Eulalio  Gutierrez,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  deposed  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  office  in  rapid  succession  by  several  other  members  of  the 
Villa  faction.  An  effort  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  two 
parties  by  a  committee  of  Carranza  generals,  who  appeared  before  the 
Aguascalientes  convention,  failed,  and  was  followed  by  open  hostilities 
between  them. 

In  a  decree  issued  at  Vera  Cruz  on  December  12, 1914,  which  reviewed 
briefly  the  events  in  the  constitutionalist  revolution  from  the  usurpation 
of  Huerta  to  the  break  with  Villa,  General  Carranza  states  the  apparent 
reason  for  the  break  between  the  two  factions  as  follows: 

The  express  declarations  made  on  several  occasions  by  the  commander  of  the 
northern  division  advocating  the  establishment  of  constitutional  order  before  the 
social  and  political  reforms  demanded  by  the  country  take  place,  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  insubordination  of  General  Villa  is  of  a  strictly  reactionary  character,  and 
contrary  to  constitutionalist  activities,  and  has  for  a  purpose  to  frustrate  the  complete 
success  of  the  revolution,  preventing  the  establishment  of  a  pre-constitutionaJ  govern- 
ment intrusted  with  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  reforms  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  struggle  which  has  been  raging  for  the  last  four  years. 
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To  explain  the  military  ends  for  which  the  fight  against  Villa  was 
undertaken  and  to  authorize  during  the  continuance  of  the  new  struggle 
the  laws  covering  the  poUtical  and  economic  reforms  which  were  the 
objects  of  the  revolution.  General  Carranza  decreed  the  following 
articles: 

Article  1.  The  plan  of  Guadalupe  of  March  26,  1913,'  shall  subsLst  until  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  revolution,  and,  therefore,  Citizen  VenuBtiano  Carranza  shall 
continue  in  his  poet  as  first  chief  of  the  constitutionalist  revolution  and  as  deposi- 
tory of  the  executive  power  of  the  nation,  until  the  enemy  is  overpowered  and  peace 
is  restored. 

Article  2.  The  first  chief  of  the  revolution  and  depository  of  the  executive  power  of 
the  Republic,  shall  enact  and  enforce  during  the  struggle,  all  the  laws,  provisions,  and 
measures  tending  to  meet  the  economic,  social,  and  political  needs  of  the  country, 
carrying  into  effect  the  reforms  which  public  opinion  demands  as  indispensable  for 
the  establishment  of  a  regime  which  will  guarantee  the  equality  of  Mexicans  among 
themselves,  agrarian  laws  favoring  the  creation  of  small  landowners,  the  suppression 
of  latifundia  or  large  landholders,  and  the  restoration  to  townships  of  the  lands 
illegally  taken  from  them;  fiscal  laws  tending  to  establish  an  equitable  system  of 
taxation  on  real  estate;  laws  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  rural  laborer, 
the  working  man,  the  miner,  and,  in  general,  of  the  working  classes;  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  freedom  as  a  constitutional  institution;  bases  for  a  new  system  of 
organization  of  the  army;  amendments  of  the  election  laws  in  order  to  insure  the 
effectiveness  of  suffrage;  organization  of  an  independent  judicial  power,  in  the  feder- 

*  The  plan  of  Guadalupe,  signed  by  sixty-four  officers  of  the  troops  of  the  State 
of  Coahuila  on  the  26th  of  March,  1913,  contains  the  following  articles: 

"  1.  Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta  is  hereby  repudiated  as  President  of  the  Republic. 

"2.  The  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  the  federation  are  also  hereby  disowned. 

"3.  The  governors  of  the  States  who  still  recognize  the  federal  powers  of  the 
present  administration,  shall  be  repudiated  thirty  days  after  the  publication  of  this 
plan. 

"  4.  For  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  army,  which  is  to  see  that  our  aims  are  car- 
ried out,  we  name  Venustiano  Carranza,  now  governor  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  as 
first  chief  of  the  army,  which  is  to  be  called  constitutionalist  army. 

"5.  Upon  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Mexico  by  the  constitutionalist  army, 
the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  Venustiano  Carranza,  its  first  chief,  or  in  the 
person  who  may  substitute  him  in  command. 

"6.  The  provisional  trustee  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Republic  shall  convene 
general  elections  as  soon  as  peace  may  have  been  restored  and  will  surrender  power 
to  the  citizen  who  may  have  been  elected. 

^'The  citizen  who  may  act  as  first  chief  of  the  constitutionalist  army  in  the  States, 
whose  government  might  have  recognized  that  of  Huerta,  shall  take  charge  of  the 
provisional  government  and  shall  convene  local  elections,  after  the  citizens  elected 
to  discharge  the  high  powers  of  the  federation  may  have  entered  into  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  bases." 
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ation  as  well  as  in  the  States;  revision  of  the  laws  relative  to  marriage  and  the  civil 
status  of  persons;  provisions  guaranteeing  the  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  reform; 
revision  of  the  civil,  penal,  and  commercial  codes;  amendment  of  judicial  procedure, 
•for  the  purpose  of  expediting  and  causing  the  effectiveness  of  the  administration  of 
justice;  revision  of  laws  relative  to  the  exploitation  of  mines,  petroleum,  water  rights, 
forests,  and  other  natural  resources  of  the  country,  in  order  to  destroy  the  monopolies 
created  by  the  old  regime  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new  ones;  political  reforms 
which  will  insure  the  absolute  observance  of  the  constitution  of  Mexico,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, all  the  other  laws  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  insure  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  the  effectiveness  and  full  enjo3rment  of  their  rights,  and  their  equality 
before  the  laws. 

Article  3.  In  order  to  continue  the  struggle  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  reforms 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  the  chief  of  the  revolution  is  hereby  expressly 
authorized  to  convene  and  organize  the  constitutionalist  army  and  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign;  to  appoint  the  governors  and  military  commanders  of  the 
States  and  to  remove  them  freely;  to  effect  the  expropriations  on  account  of  public 
utility  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  distribution  of  lands,  founding  of  town- 
ships, and  other  public  services;  to  negotiate  loans  and  issue  obligations  against  the 
national  treasury  indicating  the  property  which  shall  guarantee  them;  to  appoint 
and  remove  freely  federal  employees  of  the  civil  administration  and  of  the  States 
and  to  fix  the  powers  of  each  of  them;  to  make,  either  directly  or  through  the  chiefs 
he  may  appoint,  requisitions  for  lands,  buildings,  arms,  horses,  vehicles,  provisions, 
and  other  elements  of  war;  and  to  create  decorations  and  decree  recompenses  for 
services  rendered  to  the  revolution. 

Article  4.  Upon  the  success  of  the  revolution,  when  the  supreme  chieftainship  may 
be  established  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and  after  the  elections  for  municipal  councils 
in  the  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Republic,  the  first  chief  of  the  revolution,  as  de- 
pository of  the  executive  power,  shall  issue  the  call  for  election  of  congressmen, 
fixing  in  the  calls  the  dates  and  terms  in  which  the  elections  shall  be  held. 

Article  5.  Once  the  federal  congress  has  been  installed,  the  chief  of  the  revolution 
shall  render  an  account  before  it  of  the  use  he  may  have  made  of  the  powers  with 
which  he  is  vested  hereby,  and  he  shall  especially  submit  the  reforms  made  and  put 
into  effect  during  the  struggle,  in  order  that  congress  may  ratify  them,  amend  them, 
or  supplement  them,  and  to  the  end  that  those  which  it  may  see  fit  may  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  constitutional  precepts,  before  the  re^tablishment  of  constitutional  order. 

Article  6.  The  federal  congress  shall  convene  the  people  for  the  election  of  president 
of  the  Republic,  and  as  soon  as  this  takes  place  the  first  chief  of  the  revolution  shall 
deliver  to  the  president  elect  the  executive  power  of  the  nation. 

Article  7.  In  case  of  absolute  default  of  the  present  chief  of  the  revolution  and  in 
the  meantime  the  generals  and  governors  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  person  who  is 
to  take  his  place,  the  chief  ofiice  shall  be  temporarily  filled  by  the  commander  of  the 
army  corps  at  the  place  where  the  revolutionary  government  may  be  at  the  time  the 
default  of  the  first  chief  occurs. 

The  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  forces  of  Carranza  and  Villa 
continued  unabated  and  with  varying  success,  neither  side  apparently 
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being  able  to  obtain  any  decisive  advantage  over  the  other.  Mexico 
City  changed  hands  several  times  between  the  forces  of  Carranza, 
Villa  and  Zapata.  The  military  operations  in  the  meantime  added  to 
the  distress  of  the  Mexican  people  and  to  the  dissipation  of  their  sub- 
stance. The  conditions  below  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States 
became  so  chaotic  that  President  Wilson  felt  constrained  on  June  2, 
1915,  to  issue  a  public  warning  to  the  Mexican  factions  to  get  together 
and  act  for  the  relief  of  their  prostrate  country.  This  document,  which 
was  an  official  statement  of  the  conditions  then  existing  in  Mexico  and 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  read  as  follows: 

For  more  than  two  years  revolutionary  conditions  have  existed  in  Mexico.  The 
purpose  of  the  revolution  was  to  rid  Mexico  of  men  who  ignored  the  constitution  of 
the  Republic  and  used  their  power  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  its  people;  and  with 
these  purposes  the  people  of  the  United  States  instinctively  and  generously  sym- 
pathized. But  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  in  the  very  hour  of  their  success,  have 
disagreed  and  turned  their  arms  against  one  another.  All  professing  the  same  ob- 
jects, they  are,  nevertheless,  imable  or  unwilling  to  oo5perate.  A  central  authority 
at  Mexico  City  is  no  sooner  set  up  than  it  is  undermined  and  its  authority  denied  by 
those  who  were  expected  to  support  it.  Mexico  is  apparently  no  nearer  a  solution 
of  her  tragical  troubles  than  she  was  when  the  revolution  was  first  kindled.  And  she 
has  been  swept  by  civil  war  as  if  by  fire.  Her  crops  are  destroyed,  her  fields  lie  un- 
seeded, her  work  cattle  are  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  armed  factions,  her  people 
flee  to  the  mountains  to  escape  being  drawn  into  unavailing  bloodshed,  and  no  man 
seems  to  see  or  lead  the  way  to  peace  and  settled  order.  There  is  no  proper  protec- 
tion either  for  her  own  citizens  or  for  the  citizens  of  other  nations  resident  and  at 
work  within  her  territory.    Mexico  is  starving  and  without  a  government. 

In  these  circumstances  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  can- 
not stand  indifferently  by  and  do  nothing  to  serve  their  neighbor.  They  want  nothing 
for  themselves  in  Mexico.  Least  of  all  do  they  desire  to  settle  her  affairs  for  her,  or 
claim  any  right  to  do  so.  But  neither  do  they  wish  to  see  utter  ruin  come  upon  her, 
and  they  deem  it  their  duty  as  friends  and  neighbors  to  lend  any  aid  they  properly 
can  to  any  instrumentality  which  promises  to  be  effective  in  bringing  about  a  settle- 
ment which  will  embody  the  real  objects  of  the  revolution — constitutional  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Patriotic  Mexicans  are  sick  at  heart  and  cry  out 
for  peace  and  for  every  selfnsacrifice  that  may  be  necessary  to  procure  it.  Their 
people  cry  out  for  food  and  will  presently  hate  as  much  as  they  fear  every  man  in 
their  country  or  out  of  it,  who  stands  between  them  and  their  daily  bread. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  frankly 
state  the  policy  which  in  these  extraordinary  circumstances  it  becomes  its  duty  to 
adopt.  It  must  presently  do  what  it  has  not  hitherto  done  or  felt  at  liberty  to  do, 
lend  its  active  moral  support  to  some  man  or  group  of  men,  if  such  may  be  found, 
who  can  rally  the  suffering  people  of  Mexico  to  their  support  in  an  effort  to  ignore, 
if  they  cannot  unite,  the  warring  factions  of  the  country,  return  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Republic  so  long  in  abeyance,  and  set  up  a  government  at  Mexico  City  which 
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the  great  Powers  of  the  world  can  recognize  and  deal  with,  a  government  with  whom 
the  program  of  the  revolution  will  be  a  business  and  not  merely  a  platform.  I  there- 
fore publicly  and  very  solemnly  call  upon  the  leaders  of  faction  in  Mexico  to  act,  to 
act  together,  and  to  act  promptly  for  the  relief  and  redemption  of  their  prostrate 
country.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  tell  them  that,  if  they  cannot  accommodate  their 
differences  and  unite  for  this  great  purpose  within  a  very  short  time,  this  Govern- 
ment will  be  constrained  to  decide  what  means  should  be  employed  by  the  United 
States  in  order  to  help  Mexico  save  herself  and  serve  her  people. 

Closely  following  the  issuance  of  the  above  warning,  General  Carranza 
issued  a  declaration  to  the  Mexican  nation  under  date  of  June  11,  1915, 
in  which  he  stated  that  "the  Constitutionalist  Government  has  control 
of  over  seven-eighths  of  the  national  territory;  that  it  is  organizing  public 
administration  in  20  out  of  27  States  of  the  Republic  and  in  more  than 
half  of  the  other  7  States;  that  it  controls  all  the  maritime  ports  on  the 
Gulf  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  exception  of  Gua3mia8,  and  all 
the  ports  of  entry  on  the  northern  and  southern  frontiers,  with  the 
exception  of  Piedras  Negras,  Ciudad  Juarez,  and  Nogales;  that  more 
than  thirteen  million  of  the  fifteen  which  represent  the  population  of 
the  country — that  is  to  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  total  population  of 
the  Republic — are  governed  by  the  administration  [over  which]  I  pre- 
side; that  day  after  day  the  factions  are  being  routed  and  dispersed, 
their  offensive  action  being  limited  at  present  to  acts  of  brigandage, 
and  that  within  a  short  time  the  occupation  of  the  City  of  Mexioo.will 
contribute  to  make  the  action  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government 
more  harmonious  and  efficient  in  all  the  territory  of  the  Republic. 
Therefore,  our  country  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  revolution  and  the 
consolidation  of  a  definite  peace,  based  on  conditions  of  welfare  and 
justice."  In  view  of  the  alleged  definite  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country  by  the  Constitutionalist  Government,  General  Carranza 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  that  government  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  other  nations,  especially  the  United  States,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  warring  factions  still  engaged  in  armed  opposition  against  the 
ConstitutionaUst  Government,  to  submit  to  that  government  in  order 
to  expedite  the  reestablishment  of  peace  and  to  consununate  the  work 
of  the  revolution.  With  a  view  to  realizing  these  purposes,  General 
Carranza  gave  the  following  pledges  of  conduct  to  be  observed  by  his 
government: 

First.  The  constitutionalist  government  shall  afford  to  foreigners  residing  in  Mexico 
all  the  guarantees  to  which  they  are  entitled  according  to  our  laws,  and  shall  amply 
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protect  their  fives,  their  freedom,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of  property, 
allowing  them  indemnities  for  the  damages  which  the  revolution  may  have  caused 
to  them,  in  so  far  as  such  indemnities  may  be  just  and  which  are  to  be  determined  by 
a  procedure  to  be  established  later.  The  government  shall  also  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  legitimate  financial  obligations. 

Second.  The  first  concern  of  the  constitutionalist  government  shall  be  to  reiSstab- 
fish  peace  within  the  province  of  law  and  order,  to  the  end  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  both  native  and  foreign,  shall  equally  enjoy  the  benefits  of  true  justice  and 
be  interested  in  co5perating  in  the  support  of  the  government  emanating  from  the 
revolution.  The  commission  of  crimes  of  the  common  order  shall  be  punished.  In 
due  time  an  anmesty  shall  be  enacted  in  keeping  with  the  necessities  of  the  country 
and  the  situation,  which  in  no  way  shall  exempt  those  under  it  from  the  civil  respon- 
sibilities they  may  have  incurred. 

Third.  The  constitutionalist  laws  of  Mexico,  known  under  the  name  of  laws  of 
reform,  which  establish  the  separation  of  the  church  and  the  state  and  which  guar- 
antee the  individual  right  of  worship  in  accordance  with  his  own  conscience  and  with- 
out offending  public  order,  shall  be  strictly  observed;  therefore,  no  one  shall  suffer 
in  his  life,  freedom,  and  property  because  of  his  religious  befiefs.  Temples  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  property  of  the  nation  according  to  laws  in  force,  and  the  constitu- 
tionalist government  shall  again  cede  for  the  purposes  of  worship  those  which  may  be 
necessary. 

Fourth.  There  shall  be  no  confiscation  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the 
agrarian  question.  This  problem  shall  be  solved  by  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
lands  still  owned  by  the  government;  by  the  recovery  of  those  lots  which  may  have 
been  illegally  taken  from  individuals  or  communities;  by  the  purchase  and  expropria- 
tion of  large  tracts  of  land,  if  necessary;  by  all  other  means  of  acquisition  permitted 
by  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  constitution  of  Mexico  forbids  privileges,  and  there- 
fore all  kinds  of  properties,  regardless  of  who  the  owners  may  be,  whether  operated  or 
not,  shall  in  the  future  be  subject  to  the  proportional  payment  of  a  tax  in  accordance 
with  a  just  and  equitable  valuation. 

Fifth.  All  property  legitimately  acquired  from  individuals  or  legal  governments, 
and  which  may  not  constitute  a  privilege  or  a  monopoly,  shall  be  resp)ected. 

Sixth.  The  peace  and  safety  of  a  nation  depends  from  the  clear  understanding 
of  citizenship.  Therefore,  the  government  shall  take  pains  in  developing  public 
education,  causing  it  to  spread  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  to  this  end  it  shall 
utilize  all  cooperation  rendered  in  good  faith,  permitting  the  establishment  of  private 
schools  subject  to  our  laws. 

Seventh.  In  order  to  establish  the  constitutional  government,  the  government 
by  me  presided  over  shall  observe  and  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  4,  5, 
and  6  of  the  decree  of  December  12, 1914,  [printed  supra^  358,  360]. 

What  happened  after  the  issuance  of  President  Wilson's  warning 
of  June  2,  1915,  may  better  be  told  in  the  language  of  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  dated  February  12,  1916:  "Several 
weeks  after  the  statement  was  issued,  as  the  factional  diflferences  seemed 
to  be  no  nearer  to  a  settlement,  this  government  sounded  the  six  rank- 
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ing  diplomatic  representatives  of  Latin-America  as  to  whether  they 
would  confer  and  advise  with  this  government  in  regard  to  formulating 
some  practicable  plan,  if  possible,  for  the  solution  of  the  Mexican  prob- 
lem. Under  instructions  from  their  respective  governments,  these 
representatives  signified  their  desire  to  cooperate  with  this  government, 
and  the  first  conference  with  the  representatives  was  held  on  August  5, 
last. 

"As  a  result  of  that  conference  the  ambassadors  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile,  the  ministers  of  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Guatemala,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  acting  severally,  signed  an 
appeal  to  the  civil  and  miUtary  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  factions  in 
Mexico,  suggesting  that  the  latter  hold  a  conference  to  discuss  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  their  diflFerences  and  offered  to  act  as  intermediaries 
to  arrange  the  time,  place,  and  other  details  of  such  conference.  Iden- 
tical communications  in  this  sense  were,  under  date  of  August  13  and 
14  last,  sent  by  telegraph  to  all  generals,  governors,  and  other  leaders 
known  to  be  exercising  civil  or  military  authority  in  Mexico.'*  For 
the  information  of  our  readers,  the  appeal  referred  to  is  quoted  textu- 
ally: 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  11,  1915. 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  ambassadors 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  and  the  envoys 
extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Guatemala, 
accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  severally  and 
independently,  unanimously  send  to  you  the  following  communication: 

Inspired  by  the  most  sincere  spirit  of  American  fraternity,  and  convinced  that 
they  rightly  interpret  the  earnest  wish  of  the  entire  continent,  have  met  informally 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  Mexi- 
can situation  and  to  ascertain  whether  their  friendly  and  disinterested  help  could  be 
successfully  employed  to  re^tablish  peace  and  constitutional  order  in  our  sister 
Republic. 

In  the  heat  of  the  frightful  struggle  which  for  so  long  has  steeped  in  blood  the  Mexi- 
can soil,  doubtless  all  may  well  have  lost  sight  of  the  dissolving  effects  of  the  strife 
upon  the  most  vital  conditions  of  the  national  existence,  not  only  upon  the  life  and 
liberty  of  the  inhabitants,  but  on  the  prestige  and  security  of  the  country.  We  can 
not  doubt,  however — no  one  can  doubt — that  in  the  presence  of  a  sympathetic  ap- 
peal from  their  brothers  of  America,  recalling  to  them  these  disastrous  effects,  asking 
them  to  save  their  motherland  frorb  an  abyss — no  one  can  doubt,  we  repeat — that 
the  patriotism  of  the  men  who  lead  or  aid  in  any  way  the  bloody  strife  will  not  remain 
unmoved;  no  one  can  doubt  that  each  and  every  one  of  them,  measuring  in  his  own 
conscience  his  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  past  misfortune  and  looking  forward 
to  his  share  in  the  glory  of  the  pacification  and  reconstruction  of  the  country,  will 
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respond,  nobly  and  resolutely,  to  this  friendly  appeal  and  give  their  best  efforts  to 
opening  the  way  to  some  saving  action. 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  if  the  men  directing  the  armed  movements  in 
Mexico — whether  political  or  military  chiefs — should  agree  to  meet,  either  in  person 
or  by  delegates,  far  from  the  sound  of  cannon,  and  with  no  other  inspiration  save  the 
thought  of  their  afflicted  land,  there  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  country — ^from  such  action  would  undoubtedly  result  the  strong  and  unyielding 
agreement  requisite  to  the  creation  of  a  provisional  government,  which  should  adopt 
the  first  steps  necessary  to  the  constitutional  reconstruction  of  the  country — and  to 
issue  the  first  and  most  essential  of  them  all,  the  immediate  call  to  general  elections. 

An  adequate  place  within  the  Mexican  frontiers,  which  for  the  purpose  might  be 
neutralized,  should  serve  as  the  seat  of  the  conference;  and  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
conference  of  this  nature  the  undersigned,  or  any  of  them,  will  willingly,  upon  in- 
vitation, act  as  intermediaries  to  arrange  the  time,  place,  and  other  details  of  such 
conference,  if  this  action  can  in  any  way  aid  the  Mexican  people. 

The  undersigned  expect  a  reply  to  this  communication  within  a  reasonable  time; 
and  consider  that  such  a  time  would  be  10  days  after  the  communication  is  delivered, 
subject  to  prorogation  for  cause. 

It  will  be  preferable  also  to  state  the  result  of  this  appeal  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Secretary  of  State  contained  in  the  same  letter.  "The 
attempt  to  bring  the  factions  together  for  a  conference  failed.  Sub- 
stantially all  the  commanders  and  others  in  authority  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  Gen.  Villa,  replied  directly  and  independently,  in  varied 
language,  accepting  the  suggestion  for  a  conference.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  commanders  and  others  in  authority  who  were  affiliated 
with  Gen.  Carranza  replied  briefly  to  the  effect  that  the  appeal  had 
been  referred  to  Gen.  Carranza,  whose  superior  authority  they  acknowl- 
edged, and  who  would  make  such  reply  as  he  deemed  proper.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  was  plain.  On  the  one  hand,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  central  organization  among  the  Villista  forces,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  submission  to  a  central  authority  was  evidenced  in  the  repUes 
of  the  Carranzistas.  The  unity  and  loyalty  of  the  Carranzistas  appeared 
to  indicate  the  ultimate  triumph  of  that  faction,  especially  as  the 
Carranzista  forces  were  then  in  control  of  approximately  75  per  cent  of 
the  territory  of  Mexico.  Accordingly  the  conferees,  after  careful  and 
impartial  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  decided  unanimously 
to  recommend  severally  to  their  respective  governments  that  in  their 
opinion  the  government  of  which  Gen.  Carranza  was  the  leader  should 
be  recognized  as  the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico." 

In  aid  of  General  Carranza's  claim  to  recognition,  his  Confidential 
Agent  at  Washington  on  October  7,  1915,  transmitted  copies  of  General 
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Carranza's  public  declarations  of  December  12,  1914,  and  June  11, 
1915,  containing  the  guarantees  to  both  nationals  and  foreigners  above 
quoted.  In  this  letter  the  Confidential  Agent  assured  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  in  Mexico  would  be 
respected  in  accordance  with  the  practices  established  by  civilized 
nations  and  the  treaties  in  force  between  Mexico  and  other  countries. 
He  also  stated  that  the  Carranza  Government  would  recognize  and 
satisfy  indemnities  for  damages  caused  by  the  revolution,  to  be  settled 
in  due  time  and  according  to  justice.  Another  letter  from  the  Confi- 
dential Agent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  October  8,  1915,  assured 
the  United  States  that  "the  laws  of  reform,  which  guarantee  individual 
freedom  of  worship  according  to  everyone's  conscience,  shall  be  strictly 
observed.  Therefore  the  Constitutionalist  Government  will  respect 
everybody's  life,  property,  and  religious  beliefs  without  other  limitation 
than  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the  observance  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  accordance  with  the  laws  in  force  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic." 

On  October  19,  1915,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
sent  a  note  to  the  Confidential  Agent  extending  recognition  to  the  de 
fdcto  government  in  Mexico,  of  which  General  Venustiano  Carranza 
is  the  chief  executive,  and  suggesting  the  reciprocal  appointment  of 
diplomatic  representatives  by  the  two  governments.  The  Secretary 
of  State  stated  on  February  12, 1916,  that  "the  said  de  facto  government 
has  since  been  recognized  by  substantially  all  the  countries  of  Latin 
America;  also  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  and  Spain;  and  several  other  countries  have  re- 
cently announced  their  intention  of  extending  recognition." 

In  the  same  report,  the  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  the  ability 
of  the  de  facto  government  to  fulfill  its  promises  and  obligations  to  pro- 
tect American  rights  and  property  in  Mexico,  said : 

The  Department's  information  indicates  that  the  de  facto  government  is  now  in 
control  of  all  but  a  few  sections  of  Mexico,  and  that,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  nation 
is  just  emerging  from  years  of  domestic  strife,  it  may  be  said  that  within  the  territory 
which  it  controls  it  is  afifording,  in  all  the  circumstances,  reasonably  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  and  that  it  is  taking  steps  to 
extend  its  authority  over  and  restore  order  in  sections  now  in  the  hands  of  hostile 
factions.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  lawless  conditions 
which  have  long  continued  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  are  not 
easy  to  remedy  and  that  the  great  number  of  bandits  who  Have  infested  certain  dis- 
tricts and  devastated  property  in  such  territory  can  not  be  suppressed  immediately, 
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but  that  their  suppreesion  will  require  some  time  for  its  aeoomplishment,  pending 
which  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  commit  sporadic  outrages  upon  lives  and 
property. 

George  A.  Finch. 

THE  JAPANESE  LAW   OP  NATIONALITY 

The  Japanese  law  of  nationality  was  amended  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  as  amended  received  the  Imperial  sanction 
and  was  promulgated  as  Law  No.  27  on  March  15,  1916.  Its  recent 
origin  would  alone  justify  comment;  its  importance  requires  it.  The 
most  important  changes  will  therefore  be  mentioned  and  the  reasons 
for  them  stated. 

Article  18  of  the  previous  law  provided  that  a  Japanese  woman  lost 
her  Japanese  nationality  when  she  married  a  foreigner.  This  was 
thought  to  be  unsatisfactory,  because  if  she  married  a  foreigner  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  had  lost  his  nationality,  the  woman  herself 
would  be  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  her  husband.  Article  18,  as 
amended,  reads:  "When  a  Japanese  by  becoming  the  wife  of  a  foreigner 
has  acquired  the  husband's  nationality,  then  such  Japanese  loses  Japa- 
nese nationality." 

Article  20  of  the  previous  law  reads:  "A  person  who  has  acquired 
foreign  nationality  by  his  own  choice  loses  Japanese  nationality."  But 
this  article  is  to  be  read  in  connection  with  Article  24,  which  provided 
that  a  Japanese  subject  of  17  or  more  years  of  age  could  not  divest  him- 
self of  Japanese  nationality  unless  he  had  performed  his  military  service 
or  was  exempt  therefrom.  This  article  is  retained  in  the  revised  law, 
but  again  Articles  17  and  24  thereof  are  to  be  construed  by  a  new  pro- 
vision called  Article  20-bis,  which  reads  as  follows: 

In  case  a  Japanese  subject  who  has  acquired  foreign  nationality  by  reason  of  his 
or  her  birth  in  a  foreign  country  has  domicile  in  that  country,  he  or  she  may  be 
expatriated  with  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  State  for  Home  Affairs. 

The  application  for  the  permission  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall 
be  made  by  the  legal  representative  in  case  the  person  to  be  expatriated  is  younger 
than  fifteen  years  of  age.  If  the  person  in  question  is  a  minor  above  fifteen  years  of 
age  or  a  person  adjudged  incompetent,  the  application  can  only  be  made  with  the 
consent  of  his  or  her  legal  representative  or  guardian. 

A  step-father,  a  step-mother,  a  legal  mother  or  a  guardian  may  not  make  the  ap- 
plication or  give  the  consent  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  without  the 
consent  of  the  family  council. 

A  person  who  has  been  expatriated  loses  Japanese  nationality. 
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And  in  connection  with  Article  20-bis  the  following  paragraph,  added 
to  Article  26,  is  to  be  considered: 

In  case  the  person  who  has  lost  Japanese  nationality  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision of  Article  20-bis  is  younger  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  application  for  the 
permission  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be  made  by  the  father  who 
is  the  member  of  the  family  to  which  such  person  belonged  at  the  time  of  his  ex- 
patriation. Should  the  father  be  unable  to  do  so,  the  application  shall  be  made  by 
the  mother;  if  the  mother  is  unable  to  do  so,  then  by  the  grandfather;  and  if  the 
grandfather  is  unable  to  do  so,  then  by  the  grandmother. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  amendments,  which 
have  been  briefly  stated,  and  their  effect,  is  taken  from  articles  by  Mr. 
T.  Miyaoka,  formerly  Comiselor  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  the  United 
States  and  a  distinguished  publicist  and  lawyer  of  Tokyo,  contributed 
to  the  Japanese  Times  of  March  9,  1916,  and  the  Japan  Advertiser  of 
Tokyo  for  March  17,  1916: 

Under  the  conscription  laws  of  the  Empire  a  boy  of  seventeen  is  already  a  soldier 
in  the  Japanese  army  although  his  time  of  service  under  " colors''  does  not  oommenoe 
until  he  is  twenty.  A  male  Japanese  from  the  age  of  seventeen  is  a  part  of  the  army 
until  he  completes  his  fortieth  year.  If  he  is  an  officer  in  the  army,  he  is  either  in 
the  active  service,  in  the  first  reserve,  the  second  reserve,  or  the  national  army  called 
the  landsturm.  If  he  is  neither  a  commissioned  officer  nor  a  warrant  officer,  then  he 
is  a  plain  soldier  in  the  landsturm,  in  the  active  service,  in  the  reserve  (i.  6.,  the  first 
reserve)  or  in  what  the  Germans  call  the  landwehr.  A  boy  is  not  called  upon  to  serve 
imder  "colors,"  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  required  to  receive  military  training  in  regi- 
mental barracks  imtil  he  is  twenty,  but  from  seventeen  to  twenty  he  is  already  a 
soldier  in  the  landsturm. 

The  Japanese  law  of  nationality  as  it  stands  to-day  and  as  it  will  stand  when  the 
amendatory  law  goes  into  operation,  rests  upon  the  principle  that  a  Japanese  soldier 
may  not  cease  to  be  one  by  expatriating  himself.  This  principle  remains  unchanged, 
but  Article  20-bis  provides  that  a  Japanese  boy  who  has  acquired  a  foreign  nationality 
by  reason  of  his  birth  in  the  territories  of  such  country,  provided  he  has  domicile 
in  that  country,  may  divest  himself  of  the  Japanese  nationality  if  his  father  or  other 
parental  authority  takes  the  necessary  step  for  him  before  he  is  fifteen;  or  if  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen  he  may  take  the  same  step  with  the  consent  of  his  father 
or  other  parental  authority  until  he  attains  the  age  of  seventeen. 

In  short  the  object  of  the  amendatory  law  is  to  permit  the  expatriation  of  Japanese 
boys  bom  in  Hawaii  or  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  before  he  is  fifteen 
or  at  latest  before  he  is  seventeen. 

James  Brown  Scott. 
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THE  STATUS  OP  THE  PRYB  CASE 

Over  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  Germany,  on  April  4,  1915,  as- 
sumed liability  for  the  sinking  of  the  American  vessel  William  P.  Frye 
by  a  German  auxiliary  cruiser  on  January  27,  1915,  but  the  case  still 
remains  a  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Germany's  prompt  admission  of  liability  gave  rise  to  the  beUef 
that  the  matter  would  be  speedily  adjusted,  but  the  obstacles  which 
that  government  has  since  placed  in  the  way  of  settlement  cannot  help 
but  create  the  feeling  that  the  admission  of  liability  was  made  more  for 
the  purpose  of  allaying  public  indignation  in  the  United  States,  which 
it  succeeded  in  doing,  than  with  any  immediate  intention  of  making 
the  reparation  which  such  an  admission  called  for. 

Germany's  refusal  to  settle  through  diplomatic  channels  the  amount 
of  damages  due  to  the  owners  of  the  Frye  and  its  proposal  that  these 
questions,  together  with  the  question  of  the  legaUty  of  the  capture  and 
destruction  according  to  the  Declaration  of  London,  be  referred  to  her 
own  prize  coiul;  at  Hamburg,  are  stated  in  our  comment  in  the  April, 
1915  number,  page  497.  The  technical  discussions  which  then  ensued 
over  the  interpretation  of  the  century-old  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia  were  likewise  set  out  in  our  issue  of  July,  1915, 
page  703.  It  appeared  at  that  time  that  a  settlement  was  in  sight, 
according  to  which  damages  would  be  decided  by  experts  to  be  appointed 
by  the  two  governments  and  the  question  of  interpretation  submitted 
to  arbitration.  Since  then,  however,  additional  differences  of  opinion 
on  minor  points  have  been  interjected  which  seem  to  make  the  solution 
as  far  off  as  ever. 

In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount 
of  damages  by  experts,  one  to  be  appointed  by  each  government,  the 
United  States  proposed  the  selection  of  an  umpire  to  whom  the  matter 
might  be  referred  in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  national 
experts.  This  was  a  simple  and  ordinarily  unobjectionable  proposal, 
but  Germany  objected  on  the  ground  that  "in  the  cases  of  the  ascer- 
tainment of  damages  hitherto  arranged  between  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  a  neutral  government  from  similar  causes,  the  experts  named 
by  the  two  parties  have  always  reached  an  agreement  as  to  the  amount 
of  damages  without  difficulty;  should  it  not  be  possible,  however,  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  some  point  it  could  probably  be  settled  by  diplo- 
matic negotiation."    (German  note  of  September  19,  1915.)    It  will  be 
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remembered  that  a  settlement  of  the  amount  of  damages  through  diplo- 
matic channels  was-  first  suggested  by  the  United  States  as  the  proper 
course  to  pursue,  but  the  suggestion  was  given  up  in  favor  of  Germany's 
counter-proposal  for  a  commission  of  experts.  The  United  States  is 
now  asked  to  return  to  its  original  proposal,  after  the  delay  and  expense 
of  trying  Germany's  method  of  settlement  by  experts  in  case  it  fails 
merely  because  of  the  lack  of  the  ordinary  precaution  of  providing  an 
umpire. 

In  response  to  the  German  objection  to  an  umpire  the  United  States 
waived  the  nomination  of  such  an  official  in  advance,  but  insisted  that 
'4n  agreeing  to  this  arrangement  it  should  be  imderstood  in  advance 
that  in  case  the  amount  of  indemnity  is  not  settled  by  the  joint  commis- 
sion of  experts  or  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  the  question  will  then  be 
referred  to  an  umpire  if  that  is  desired  by  the  Government  of  the  United. 
States."     (American  note  of  October  12,  1915.)     Germany  still  de — 
murred,  however,  stating  that  ''the  consultation  of  an  umpire  woul 
depend  materially  upon  whether  the  differences  of  opinion  between  th 
two  experts  pertained  to  questions  of  principle  or  merely  to  the  app: 
ment  of  certain  articles.    The  consultation  of  an  umpire  could  only 
considered  at  all  in  the  case  of  appraisements  of  this  nature.''    (Gennai 
note  of  November  29,  1915.) 

A  second  disagreement  has  arisen  over  the  place  of  meeting  of  th< 
commission  of  experts.  The  United  States  in  its  note  of  October  li 
proposed  that  ''its  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  United  States  be 


cause    *    *    *    any  evidence  which  the  German  Government  may  wistz» 
to  have  produced  is  more  accessible  and  can  more  conveniently  b^ 
examined  there  than  elsewhere."    To  this  Germany  repUed  on  Novem- 
ber 29  as  follows: 

The  German  Government  regrets  that  it  cannot  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
American  Government  to  have  the  experts  meet  in  Washington,  since  the  expert 
nominated  by  it,  Dr.  Greve,  of  Bremen,  director  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  is 
unable  to  get  away  from  here,  and  furthermore  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
capture  during  a  voyage  to  America  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  maritime  war 
by  England  contrary  to  international  law.  Should  the  American  expert  likewise  be 
unable  to  get  away,  the  two  expert^s  might  perhaps  get  in  touch  with  each  other  by 
correspondence. 

In  the  same  note  Germany  added : 

Should  the  American  Government  insist  on  its  demands  for  the  meeting  of  the 
experts  at  Washington  or  the  early  choice  of  an  umpire,  the  only  alternative  would 
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be  to  arrange  for  fixing  the  damages  by  diplomatic  negotiation.  In  such  an  event 
the  German  Goyemment  begs  to  await  the  transmission  of  a  statement  of  particulars 
ol  the  various  claims  for  damages  accompanied  by  the  necessary  proofs. 

A  further  difference  exists  as  to  the  form  of  the  arbitration  under  the 
Hague  Conventions  to  determine  the  question  of  interpretation  of  the 
Prussian-American  treaties.  The  United  States  agreed  to  Germany's 
request  that  the  negotiations  over  the  form  of  the  agreement  of  arbitra- 
tion be  conducted  in  Berlin  upon  a  draft  to  be  submitted  by  Germany, 
but  suggested  that  the  arbitration  should  be  by  the  summary  procedure 
provided  for  by  the  Hague  Convention  rather  than  by  the  longer  form 
of  arbitration.  To  this  suggestion  Germany  again  demurred,  holding 
that  "  the  sunmiary  procedure  is  naturally  intended  only  for  differences 
of  opmion  of  inferior  importance,  whereas  the  German  Government 
attaches  very  particular  importance  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Prussian- 
American  treaties  which  have  existed  for  over  100  years."  (German 
note  of  November  29,  1915.) 

To  the  American  Government's  inquiry  as  to  whether  Germany  would 
govern  its  naval  operations  in  accordance  with  the  German  or  American 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  stipulations  pending  the  arbitral  proceed- 
ings, Germany  replied,  on  September  19,  1915,  that  it  had  "issued 
orders  to  the  German  naval  forces  not  to  destroy  American  merchant- 
men which  have  loaded  conditional  contraband,  even  when  the  condi- 
tions of  international  law  are  present,  but  to  permit  them  to  continue 
their  voyage  unhindered  if  it  is  not  possible  to  take  them  into  port.    Om 
the  other  hand  it  must  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  destroy  vesselsf 
canying  absolute  contraband  wherever  such  destruction  is  permissible! 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London."    (German' 
note  of  September  19,  1915.)    The  American  answer  to  this  note  had 
apparently  in  view  not  only  the  Frye  case,  which  involves  the  sinking 
of  a  merchant  ship  by  a  surface  warship,  but  Germany's  warfare  against 
merchant  vessels  by  submarines.    On  October  12,  1915,  Mr.  Lansing 
replied  as  follows: 

Without  admitting  that  the  Declaration  of  London  is  in  force,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  requirement  in  Article  50  of  the  Declaration  that  "before  the 
vooDcl  is  destroyed  all  persons  on  board  must  be  placed  in  safety"  is  not  satisfied  by 
merely  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  escape  in  life  boats,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  willing,  pending  an  arbitral  award  in  this  case,  to  accept  the  Dec- 
laration of  London  as  the  rule  governing  the  conduct  of  the  German  Government  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  American  vessels  carrying  cargoes  of  absolute  contraband. 
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remembered  that  a  settlement  of  the  amount  of  damages  through  diplo- 
matic chaimelB  waa  first  suggested  by  the  United  States  as  the  proper 
course  to  pursue,  but  the  suggestion  waa  given  up  in  favor  of  GeTmany's 
counter-proposal  for  a  commission  of  experts.  The  United  States  a 
DOW  asked  to  return  to  its  original  proposal,  after  the  delay  and  expense 
of  trying  Germany's  method  of  settlement  by  experts  in  case  it  fails 
merely  because  of  the  lack  of  the  ordinaiy  precaution  of  providing  an 
umpire. 

In  response  to  the  German  objection  to  an  umpire  the  United  States 
waived  the  nomination  of  such  an  official  in  advance,  but  inmsted  that 
"in  agreeing  to  this  arrangement  it  should  be  understood  in  advance 
that  in  case  the  amount  of  indemnity  is  not  settled  by  the  joint  commis- 
sion of  experts  or  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  the  question  will  then  be 
referred  to  an  umpire  if  that  is  desired  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  (American  note  of  October  12,  1915.)  Germany  still  de- 
murred, however,  statii^  that  "the  consultation  of  an  umpire  would 
depend  materially  upon  whether  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
two  experts  pertained  to  questions  of  principle  or  merely  to  the  sppnuse- 
ment  of  certain  articles.  The  consultation  of  an  umpire  could  only  be 
considered  at  all  in  the  case  of  appraisements  of  this  nature."  (Germu 
note  of  November  29,  1915.) 

A  second  disagreement  has  arisen  over  the  place  of  meeting  of  tie 
commission  of  experts.  The  United  States  in  its  note  of  October  13 
proposed  that  "its  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause *  *  *  any  evidence  which  the  German  Govemment  m^r  wA 
to  have  produced  is  more  accessible  and  can  more  conveniently  be 
examined  there  than  elsewhere."  To  this  Germany  replied  cm  NovcOH 
ber  29  as  follows: 

The  German  Government  regrela  that  it  cannot  comply  with  the  wish  of  t.l 
American  GovernmeDt  to  have  the  experts  me(.-(  in  WnshingUin,  since  the  expat  J 
nominated  by  it,  Dr,  Greve,  of  Bremen,  director  of  the  North  German  Uoyrf,  is  J 
unable  to  get  away  from  here,  and  furthermore  n-oiild  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
capture  during  a.  voyage  to  America  in  consequenm  of  (he  conduct  of  n 
by  England  contrary  to  international  law.    Should  the  AmericuD  L-^t^pcrt  likviri«r  b 
unable  to  get  away,  the  two  experts  might  perhaps  get  in  touch  wilb  • 
correspondence . 

In  the  same  note  Germany  added: 

Should  the  American  Government  insist  on  he  demaiidl 
experts  at  Washington  or  the  early  choice  of  an  uu{»i«, 
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remembered  that  a  settlement  of  the  amoimt  of  damages  through  diplo- 
matic chamiels  was-  first  suggested  by  the  United  States  as  the  proper 
course  to  pursue,  but  the  suggestion  was  given  up  in  favor  of  Germany's 
counter-proposal  for  a  commission  of  experts.  The  United  States  is 
now  asked  to  return  to  its  original  proposal,  after  the  delay  and  expense 
of  trying  Germany's  method  of  settlement  by  experts  in  case  it  fails 
merely  because  of  the  lack  of  the  ordinary  precaution  of  providing  an 
umpire. 

In  response  to  the  German  objection  to  an  umpire  the  United  States 
waived  the  nomination  of  such  an  official  in  advance,  but  insisted  that 
''in  agreeing  to  this  arrangement  it  should  be  understood  in  advance 
that  in  case  the  amoimt  of  indemnity  is  not  settled  by  the  joint  conmus- 
sion  of  experts  or  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  the  question  will  then  be 
referred  to  an  umpire  if  that  is  desired  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  (American  note  of  October  12,  1915.)  Germany  still  de- 
murred, however,  stating  that  ''the  consultation  of  an  umpire  would 
depend  materially  upon  whether  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
two  experts  pertained  to  questions  of  principle  or  merely  to  the  appraise- 
ment of  certain  articles.  The  consultation  of  an  umpire  could  only  be 
considered  at  all  in  the  case  of  appraisements  of  this  nature."  (German 
note  of  November  29,  1915.) 

A  second  disagreement  has  arisen  over  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
commission  of  experts.  The  United  States  in  its  note  of  October  12 
proposed  that  "its  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause *  *  *  any  evidence  which  the  German  Government  may  wish 
to  have  produced  is  more  accessible  and  can  more  conveniently  be 
examined  there  than  elsewhere."  To  this  Germany  replied  on  Novem- 
ber 29  as  follows: 

The  Gennan  Government  regrets  that  it  cannot  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
American  Government  to  have  the  experts  meet  in  Washington,  since  the  expert 
nominated  by  it,  Dr.  Greve,  of  Bremen,  director  of  the  North  Gennan  Lloyd,  is 
unable  to  get  away  from  here,  and  furthermore  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
capture  during  a  voyage  to  America  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  maritime  war 
by  England  contrary  to  international  law.  Should  the  American  expert  likewise  be 
unable  to  get  away,  the  two  experts  might  perhaps  get  in  touch  with  each  other  by 
correspondence. 

In  the  same  note  Germany  added : 

Should  the  American  Government  insist  on  its  demands  for  the  meeting  of  the 
experts  at  Washington  or  the  early  choice  of  an  umpire,  the  only  alternative  would 
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be  to  airange  for  fixing  the  damages  by  diplomatic  negotiation.  In  such  an  event 
the  Gennan  Government  begs  to  await  the  transmission  of  a  statement  of  particulars 
ol  the  various  claims  for  damages  accompanied  by  the  necessary  proofs. 

A  further  difference  exists  as  to  the  form  of  the  arbitration  under  the 
Hague  Conventions  to  determine  the  question  of  interpretation  of  the 
Prussian-American  treaties.  The  United  States  agreed  to  Germany's 
request  that  the  negotiations  over  the  form  of  the  agreement  of  arbitra- 
tion be  conducted  in  Berlin  upon  a  draft  to  be  submitted  by  Germany, 
but  suggested  that  the  arbitration  should  be  by  the  summary  procedure 
provided  for  by  the  Hague  Convention  rather  than  by  the  longer  form 
of  arbitration.  To  this  suggestion  Germany  again  demurred,  holding 
that  "the  smnmary  procedure  is  naturally  intended  only  for  differences 
of  opinion  of  inferior  importance,  whereas  the  German  Government 
attaches  very  particular  importance  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Prussian- 
American  treaties  which  have  existed  for  over  100  years."  (German 
note  of  November  29,  1915.) 

To  the  American  Government's  inquiry  as  to  whether  Germany  would 
govern  its  naval  operations  in  accordance  with  the  German  or  American 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  stipulations  pending  the  arbitral  proceed- 
ings, Germany  replied,  on  September  19,  1915,  that  it  had  "issued 
orders  to  the  German  naval  forces  not  to  destroy  American  merchant- 
men which  have  loaded  conditional  contraband,  even  when  the  condi- 
tions of  international  law  are  present,  but  to  permit  them  to  continue 
their  voyage  unhindered  if  it  is  not  possible  to  take  them  into  port.  0 
the  other  hand  it  must  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  destroy  vesse 
carrying  absolute  contraband  wherever  such  destruction  is  permissible 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London."  (German 
note  of  September  19,  1915.)  The  American  answer  to  this  note  had 
apparently  in  view  not  only  the  Frye  case,  which  involves  the  sinking 
of  a  merchant  ship  by  a  surface  warship,  but  Germany's  warfare  against 
merchant  vessels  by  submarines.  On  October  12,  1915,  Mr.  Lansing 
replied  as  follows: 

Without  admitting  that  the  Declaration  of  London  is  in  force,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  requirement  in  Article  50  of  the  Declaration  that  '^  before  the 
vessel  is  destroyed  all  persons  on  board  must  be  placed  in  safety ''  is  not  satisfied  by 
merely  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  escape  in  life  boats,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  willing,  pending  an  arbitral  award  in  this  case,  to  accept  the  Dec- 
laration of  London  as  the  rule  governing  the  conduct  of  the  German  Government  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  American  vessels  carrying  cargoes  of  absolute  contraband. 
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The  German  note  of  November  29, 1915,  contains  the  following  answer 
on  this  point: 

The  German  Government  quite  shares  the  view  of  the  American  Government 
that  all  possible  care  must  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  a 
vessel  to  be  sunk.  Consequently,  the  persons  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  may  not 
be  ordered  into  her  lifeboats  except  when  the  general  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  the 
weather,  the  condition  of  the  sea,  and  the  neighboriiood  of  the  coasts  afford  absolute 
certainty  that  the  boats  will  reach  the  nearest  port.  For  the  rest  the  German  Gov- 
ernment begs  to  point  out  that  in  cases  where  German  naval  forces  have  sunk  neutral 
vessels  for  canying  contraband,  no  loss  of  life  has  yet  occurred. 

No  further  correspondence  upon  the  Frye  case  has  been  made  public 
up  to  the  date  of  the  present  writing. 

George  A.  Finch. 

THE  GROTIUS  SOCIETY 

The  papers  read  before  the  Grotius  Society  in  the  year  1915,  which 
is  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  war,  and 
the  volume  containing  the  papers,  which  is  the  first,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
of  a  series,  might  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  a  book  review.  It 
is  beUeved,  however,  better  to  devote  a  short  comment  to  the  Society 
and  the  nature  of  its  work,  allowing  the  papers  to  speak  for  themselves 
and  to  leave  the  interested  reader  free  to  form  his  own  judgment  upon 
them.  The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  leaders  of  thought  in  Great 
iBritain  have  been  minded  to  form  a  society  of  international  law,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  rules,  ''shall  be  a  British  Society  and  its  meetings 
are  intended  to  take  place  in  the  United  Kingdom."  In  the  very  in- 
teresting introduction,  written  by  Henry  Goudy,  the  distinguished 
Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Society,  the  reason  for  this  action  is  thus  stated : 

The  object  of  founding  the  Society  has  been  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  in- 
terested in  international  law  of  discussing  from  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view  the  acts 
of  the  belligerent  and  neutral  states  in  the  present  war,  and  the  problems  to  which  it 
is  almost  daily  giving  birth.  Had  the  International  Law  Association,  whose  seat  is 
in  London,  been  able  to  carry  on  its  work,  there  would  hardly  have  been  need  for 
such  a  society,  but  that  influential  body  embraces  among  its  members  a  considerable 
number  of  foreigners  of  different  nationalities,  both  belligerent  and  neutral,  and  its 
activity  is  for  the  time  being  embarrassed.  Even  could  it  meet,  its  discussions  would 
probably  be  embittered  or  wanting  in  that  spirit  of  harmony  essential  to  any  satis- 
factory result. 
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The  Grotius  Society  is  intended  to  be  restricted,  as  regards  membership,  to  British 
subjects;  it  is  to  be  a  purely  British  Society.  In  this  respect  it  will  follow  the  example 
of  the  Association  of  International  Law  in  the  United  States,  which  has  an  established 
position  in  that  coimtry  and  has  done  good  work.  Our  Rules,  however,  enable  us 
to  elect,  as  occasion  offers,  foreign  international  lawyers  as  honorary  and  correspond- 
ing members,  and  also  to  invite  non-members  to  read  papers  to  us  and  take  part  in 
our  discussions  on  proper  introduction. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  comment  is  to  explain  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Society  and  to  congratulate  its  members  upon  the  action 
which  they  have  taken  in  founding  a  Society,  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
survive  the  war,  contribute  to  the  development  of  international  law, 
promote  its  imderstanding  and  its  study,  and  popularize  its  principles, 
for  these  appear  to  be  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Article  2  of  the  Rules: 

The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  facilities  for  discussion  of  the  laws  of 
war  and  peace,  and  for  interchange  of  opinions  regarding  their  operation,  and  to* 
make  suggestions  for  their  reform,  and  generally  to  advance  the  study  of  international 
law. 

As  pointed  out  in  another  conunent,  the  formation  of  national  socie- 
ties of  international  law  is  of  good  omen,  because,  if  democracy  or  repre- 
sentative government  is  to  take  over  foreign  affairs  or  is  to  exercise  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  futiu^,  as  it  has  not  done  in  the  past,  the 
people  of  each  and  every  coimtry  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations 
must  fit  itself  for  the  responsibiUty  they  thus  assume.  It  was  a  wise 
remark  attributed  to  the  Right  Honorable  Robert  Lowe  upon  the 
passage  of  the  second  Reform  Bill,  that  we  must  now  educate  our  mas- 
ters, and  monarchs  and  ministers  for  foreign  afifairs  must  learn  that 
the  f)eople  of  their  country  are  not  merely  masters  in  domestic  affairs, 
but  likewise  masters  in  foreign  affairs,  and  that  the  reasons  which  led 
the  people  to  take  domestic  afifairs  into  their  own  hands  must  inevitably 
lead  them  also  to  take  over  foreign  afifairs. 

Now,  there  should  be  many  agencies  to  show  the  people  of  any  and 
every  country  their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights,  for  it  is  a  fact  fre- 
quently pointed  out  by  Mr.  Root,  that  people  are  better  instructed 
in  their  rights  and  are  more  tenacious  in  maintaining  them  than  in  their 
duties;  yet,  if  we  are  one  day  to  have  the  conduct  of  nations  governed 
by  law,  the  people  must  needs  understand  their  duties  under  law  and 
be  as  scrupulous  in  their  performance  as  they  are  tenacious  of  their 
rights.  Systematic  instruction  in  the  school,  the  college,  and  the  uni- 
versity is  one  way  of  reaching  dififerent  classes  of  people.    Another  and 
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a  broader  way,  perhaps,  is  through  the  creation  of  societies  of  inter- 
national law  with  popular  meml^ership,  in  order  that  the  principles  of 
international  law  shall  be  discussed  together  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  disseminated.  But,  without  attempting  to  single  out  one 
method  of  reaching  a  public  to  the  disadvantage  of  another,  we  should 
welcome  all,  and  the  founding  of  the  Grotius  Society,  happy  alike  in 
its  name  and  its  rules,  should  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  those 
believing  in  the  importance  of  national  societies. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in  Professor  Goudy's  introduction  to 
the  first  volume  of  the  Society's  proceedings,  reference  is  made  to  a 
distinguished  German  philosopher;  that  his  views  are  quoted  in  German; 
and  that  these  views  meet  with  outspoken  approval.  The  editors  of 
the  little  volume  express  the  belief  that  the  war  problems,  with  which 
the  papers  deal,  ''are  considered  in  a  spirit  detached  from  a  narrow 
national  standpoint  and  in  accordance  with  those  principles  of  inter- 
national law  which  rest  on  the  general  consent  of  civilized  nations." 
The  quotation  from  Immanuel  Kant  would  seem  to  be  in  line  with  this 
belief,  and  Professor  Goudy's  statement  concerning  the  violation  of 
international  law  by  all  belligerents  is  a  further  evidence  of  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  animating  the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  desire 
to  discover  truth  even  although  it  may  condemn  their  own  govern- 
ment. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  contents  of  the  proceedings,  it  is  believed 
that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  would  be  glad  to  have  some  extracts 
from  the  introduction  written  by  Professor  Goudy  freed  from  comment. 
The  following  passages  are  therefore  quoted: 

The  era  of  perpetual  peace  among  civilized  nations  is  indeed  still  a  long  way  off — 
much  further  than  pacifists  too  hastily  suppose — but  it  is  none  the  less  the  ideal  goal 
of  international  law.   It  is  not  a  mere  dream  of  poets  and  philosophers.    It  is — 

"The  vision  whereunto 

Toils  the  indomitable  world." 

In  the  present  frightful  conflagration  the  goal  may  seem  to  have  been  thrown  im- 
measurably back,  but  international  law,  despite  the  manifold  and  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  its  rules,  will  not  be  overthrown.  It  needs  no  great  gift  of  prophecy  to  fore- 
tell that  once  peace  is  obtained  there  will  be  an  immense  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  peoples  of  Europe  towards  wars  and  the  causes  that  lead  to  wars.  For  good  or 
evil  there  will  be  a  powerful  trend  towards  socialism.  Immanuel  Kant,  in  his  ¥reU- 
known  essay  on  "Perpetual  Peace  among  States,"  has  said  that  the  only  form  of 
government  by  which  such  peace  can  hope  to  be  realized  is  the  republican,  i.  e., 
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one  in  which  the  people  participate  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  that  international 
law  must  be  based  on  a  federation  of  such  free  states.^ 

There  is  only  room  for  a  further  quotation,  the  brief  paragraph  in 
which  Professor  Goudy  condemns  the  violation  of  international  law  by 
''each  and  all  of  the  beUigerents/'  whether  the  belligerent  be  British 
or  foreign,  and  rejects  the  excuses  which  have  been  pleaded  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  violation  of  rules  of  international  law: 

What  strikes  me  as  one  of  its  saddest  features  is  the  comparative  indifference  with 
which  weU-established  rules  of  international  law  have  been  violated  by  each  and  all 
of  the  belligerents,  when  they  have  run  counter  to  their  apparent  material  interests. 
The  loss  of  moral  force  and  self-respect  by  the  wrong-doing  state  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  unimportant  when  set  off  against  its  material  interests.  Thus,  the  car^ully-drafted 
rules  of  the  Hague  Conventions  and  the  Declaration  of  London  have  been  in  large 
measure,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  '^ scrapped'';  even  the  timensanctioned  declarations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  have  not,  in  the  matter  of  blockade,  escaped  violation.  Ebccuses 
and  defences  for  such  violations  have,  no  doubt,  been  set  up,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  of 
a  kind  that  international  law  ought  emphatically  to  reject. 

James  Brown  Scott. 


THE  CHINESE  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 

On  December  5,  1915,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Chinese  Social  and 
Political  Science  Association  was  held  in  Peking,  at  the  residence  of  His 
Excellency  Lou  Tseng-tsiang,  Premier  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Chinese  Republic.  At  the  meeting  the  constitution  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  adopted,  which,  by  reason  of  its  interest,  is  printed  in  full 
as  an  appendix  to  this  brief  notice;  and  the  officials  for  the  first  year 
were  ohosen  as  follows:  President,  His  Excellency  Mr.  Lou;  First 
Vice  President,  His  Excellency  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  American  Minister 
to  China;  Second  Vice  President,  Mr.  Tsao  Ju-lin,  Vice  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs;  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  C.  Woo,  Counsellor  to  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Article  IV  of  the  constitution  states  that  "each  member  will  then 
[after  payment  of  entrance  fee]  be  entitled  during  his  membership  to  a 

*  [Professor  Goudy's  footnote:  See  Kant's  Werke  (Ed.  Hartenstein,  1868),  vol.  vi, 
p.  408  et  seq.,  ''  Die  bilrgerliche  Verfassung  in  jedem  Staate  soil  republicanisch  sein," 
and  **  Das  Volkerrecht  soil  auf  einen  Fdderalismus  freier  Staaten  gegriindet  sein.'^ 
In  this  there  is  much  truth.  The  i)eople6,  if  they  are  to  escape  destruction  by  wars, 
must  have  the  control  of  foreign  policy  and  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  entirely  in 
their  own  hands. 
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copy  of  the  Chinese  Social  and  Political  Science  Review  published  by  the 
Association."  Dr.  H.  L.  Yen,  Counsellor  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  elected  Managing  Editor  of  the  Review. 

The  objects  of  the  association,  as  stated  by  the  constitution,  are: 
"  (1)  the  encouragement  of  the  scientific  study  of  law,  pohtics,  sociology, 
economics  and  administration;  and  (2)  the  promotion  of  fellowship 
among  men  of  similar  interests/' 

These  objects  can  be  considered  from  a  national  and  partisan  interest, 
and  the  danger  is  always  present  that  they  will  be  so  considered.  The 
founders  of  the  association,  however,  while  recognizing  the  proneness 
of  the  individual  to  partisanship,  nevertheless  endeavors  to  exclude  it 
from  the  association  itself  by  the  following  statement,  that  ''the  Asso* 
ciation  as  such  will  not  assume  a  partisan  position  upon  any  poUtical 
question  nor  involve  itself  in  practical  politics." 

Membership  in  the  Association  is  divided  into  three  classes,  endow- 
ment members,  Ufe  members,  and  ordinary  members.  Any  person 
may  become  a  member  on  the  invitation  of  the  Executive  Coimcil  or 
on  the  proposal  of  one  member  seconded  by  another  and  approved 
by  the  Council.    (Art.  Ill  of  the  Constitution.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Chinese  society  has  an  American  pro- 
totype in  the  American  Pohtical  Science  Association,  and  it  is  officially 
stated  that  the  founders  of  the  society  took  as  their  model  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  American  association.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Chi- 
nese association  is  not  a  society  of  international  law  in  express  terms,  as 
its  scope  includes  the  social  and  economic  sciences;  but  it  is  stated  that  it 
will  emphasize  international  law  and  politics,  and  that  one  of  its  main 
purposes  will  be  to  mediate  between  Chinese  thought  on  these  matters 
and  the  general  scientific  thought  of  the  world.  An  additional  purpose, 
and  certainly  a  very  worthy  one,  is  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  library 
on  law,  politics,  and  economics  for  the  use  of  officials  and  scientifically 
educated  people,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  be  informed  that  n^otiations 
for  the  purchase  of  suitable  property  have  already  been  begun. 

The  Review  is  to  be  a  quarterly  magazine,  and  from  the  statement 
of  the  Managing  Editor,  it  is  to  deal  "mainly  with  topics  on  politics, 
international  and  general  pubUc  law  [there  is  to  be  a  special  department 
devoted  to  international  law],  administration,  economics  and  sociology." 
It  is  to  be  published  in  EngUsh,  in  order  that  it  may  reach  the  public 
beyond  its  borders,  and  the  first  number  is  to  make  its  appearance  in 
the  month  of  April  of  the  present  year.    The  Chinese  public,  however. 
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is  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  association  to  issue 
at  a  later  date  a  Chinese  edition. 

From  an  authoritative  communication  upon  which  this  brief  comment 
is  based,  it  is  stated  that  His  Excellency  Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  now  Minis- 
ter at  Washington,  and  Dr.  Yen,  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  Review, 
took  a  leading  part  in  forming  the  association;  that  it  was  suggested  in 
the  first  instance  by  our  fellow-countryman  and  representative  Dr.  Paul 
S.  Reinsch,  and  that  Professor  W.  F.  Willoughby,  of  Princeton,  and  Pro- 
fessor Henry  C.  Adams,  of  Michigan  University,  two  American  scholars 
at  present  in  China  in  an  advisory  capacity,  greatly  aided  the  Chinese 
scholars  in  the  realization  of  their  project. 

The  founding  of  the  Chinese  PoUtical  Science  Association,  in  which 
international  law  looms  large,  can  be  fairly  taken  as  proof  of  the  fact 
that  students  and  scholars,  as  well  as  men  of  affairs  in  the  different 
countries,  reahze  that  the  world's  great  need  is  international  law  and 
the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  conduct  of  nations.  The  trend 
toward  democracy  makes  it  at  once  apparent  that  not  merely  the 
chosen  few  who  carry  on  government,  but  that  the  many  who  con- 
trol in  the  end  must  be  familiar  with  international  law,  and  therefore 
societies  are  springing  up  in  different  countries  for  the  express  purpose 
of  speciahzing  in  international  law.  The  Institute  of  International  Law, 
founded  in  1873,  is  an  international  body  and  is  for  the  elect.  The 
national  societies  aim  to  include  the  elect,  as  well  as  persons  interested 
in  international  law,  although  they  may  not  claim  to  be  experts  on  the 
subject.  There  is  a  very  widespread  feeling  that  the  cards  must  be 
laid  on  the  table,  to  use  a  very  ordinary  expression,  and  that,  although 
diplomatists  may  meet  behind  closed  doors,  their  agreements,  to  be 
binding,  must  be  approved  by  a  body  or  bodies  representing  the  people 
and  be  published  as  laws  before  they  bind  the  contracting  parties. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  cherish  delusions,  for  the  mere  transfer  of 
foreign  affairs  from  the  select  few  to  the  controlling  many  will  not 
usher  in  the  millennium;  but  just  as  representative  government  has 
succeeded  the  secret  and  irresponsible  government  of  monarchs  and 
their  henchmen,  and  is  justified  by  its  fruits,  so  representative  govern- 
ment must  and  will  say  the  final  word  in  international,  just  as  it  has  in 
constitutional  matters.  The  formation  of  national  societies  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  understanding  of  this  need  on  behalf  of  the  publicists  in 
those  nations  in  which  they  have  been  formed,  and  the  time  is  not, 
it  is  beUeved,  far  distant  when  they  will  be  organized  in  all  countries 
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belonging  to  the  society  of  nations.  They  enst  in  Japan,  France,  in 
each  of  the  twenty-one  American  republics,  and  they  are  being  formed 
in  some  other  countries;  and  only  the  other  day  the  Grotius  Society 
was  founded  in  England. 

The  American  publicists  certainly  wish  their  Chinese  colleagues  every 
possible  success  in  their  important  imdertaking. 

James  Brown  Scott. 
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Atigvst,  1914- 

3  European  War.    Italy.    Declaration  of  neutrality.    French  text : 

R.  g^.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc.) :  177. 

4  European    War.      Switzerland.      Declaration    of    neutrality. 

French  text:  Recueil  des  lois  fMiralee,  1914:SS3;  R.  g^.  de  dr. 
int.  pub.,  22  (doc.) :  183. 
4  European  War.  Germany — Serbia.  On  August  4  (July  22)  the 
Serbian  Government  instructed  its  minister  to  leave  Germany, 
with  the  legation  staff  and  consulate.  On  August  6  (July  24) 
the  German  Minister  to  Serbia  not  yet  having  left  Belgrade,  his 
passports  were  sent  to  him  with  the  request  that  he  leave  Serbian 
territory.  This  date  was  formerly  given  as  August  9.  English 
text:  Serbian  Blue  Book,  Documents  Nos.  49  and  50;  this  Jour- 
nal, 9:222,  227. 

4  European  War.    Uruguay.    Declaration  of  neutrality  in  war  be- 

tween Germany  and  Russia  and  Germany  and  France.    B.  rel. 
ext,  (Uruguay),  1914:&S3;  R.  gtn.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  (doc.):  189. 

5  European  War.    Netherlands.    Declaration  of  neutrality  in  the 

war  between  Belgium  and  Germany,  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
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Staatscourant,  extra  number,  Aug.  5,   1914;  Livre  Gris  hdge, 
annexe,  No.  53;  R.  g^.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc):  177;  Cd.  7627. 
7    European  War.    Haiti.    Neutrality  proclamation  in  European 
war.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc.) :  177. 

7  European  War.     Uruguay.     Declaration  of  neutrality  in  war 

between  Germany  and  England,  Germany  and  Belgium.    B.  ret. 
ext.  {Uruguay),  1914:^53;  R.  gtn.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc.):  189. 

8  European  War.    Switzerland.    Note  to  France  declaring  Swiss 

neutrality  in  aerial  affairs.    J.  0.,  1914:7301;  R.  g&n.  de  dr.  int. 

pub.,  22  {doc.) :  187. 
8    European  War.    Venezuela.    Declaration  of  neutrality  in  war 

of  Germany  and  Austria  with  France,  Russia,  Serbia,  Belgium 

and  Great  Britain.    B.  rel.  ext.  {Venezuela),  1914:137;  R.  gin. 

de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc.) :  199. 
14    European  War.    Uruguay.    Declaration  of  neutrality  in  the  war 

between  France  and  Austria.    B.  rel.  ext.  {Urugujay),  1914:01^; 

R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc.) :  190. 
14    European  War.    Uruguay.    Declaration  of  neutrality  in  the  war 

between  Austria  and  England,  Austria  and  Russia.    B.  rel.  ext. 

{Uruguay),  19H:^9&;  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc.) :  190. 

25  European  War.    France.    Decree  relative  to  the  application  of 

the  Declaration  of  London  to  the  present  war.    J.  0.,   Aug.  26, 
1914. 

October,  1914. 

14  France — Guatemala.  French  decree  putting  into  force  the  con- 
vention for  the  reciprocal  protection  of  trade-marks,  signed 
Feb.  28,  1914.    J.  0.,  Nov.  1,  1914. 

November,  1914. 

1  European  War.  Persia.  Declaration  of  neutrality.  R.  gin.  de 
dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc.) :  180. 

6  European  War.  France.  French  decree  relative  to  the  applica- 
tion of  rules  of  international  maritime  war  to  the  present  war. 
J.  0.,  Nov.  7,  1914. 

May,  1915. 

26  European  War.    Italy.     Italy  declared  a  blockade  of  Austria. 

R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc.) :  215. 
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JIfoy,  1916. 

30  EuBOPEAN  War.  Italy.  Italy  declared  a  blockade  of  the  littoral 
of  Albania.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc.) :  215. 

June,  1916. 
1    European  War.   Great  Britain.   Great  Britain  declared  a  block- 
ade of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    J.  0.,  ^^^4*3641;  R.  g6n.  de  dr. 
irU.  pub.y  22  (doc.) :  216. 

21  Great  Britain — Honduras.  Ratifications  exchanged  of  a  treaty 
of  conunerce  and  navigation,  signed  May  5,  1910.  English  and 
Spanish  texts:  G.  B.,  Treaty  aeries,  1916,  No.  7. 

Jtdy,  1916. 

12  Great  Britain — Switzerland.  Ratifications  exchanged  o^  the 
treaty  of  friendship,  conunerce  and  reciprocal  establishment, 
signed  March  30,  1914.  French  and  English  texts:  G.  B.,  Treaty 
series,  1916,  No.  6. 

September,  1916. 

30  Great  Britain — Siam.  Accession  of  the  Federated  Malay  States 
of  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan  and  Pahang  to  the  extradition 
treaty  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Siam,  signed  March  4, 
1911.    G.  B.,  Treaty  Series,  1916,  No.  13. 

October,  1916. 

20  European  War.  Great  Britain.  Instructions  to  armed  merchant 
ships  issued.  Made  public  by  the  British  Admiralty  March  2, 
1916.  Text:  New  York  Times,  March  3,  1916.  English  transla- 
tion of  the  German  copy  of  these  instructions  presented  by 
Germany  to  the  United  States.  Text  issued  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

November,  1916. 

10  France — United  States.  Agreement  effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  extending  time  for  the  appointment  of  the  commission 
under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  September  15,  1914.  French 
and  English  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  609-A. 

15-Dec.  20.  Spain — United  States.  Agreement  effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  extending  time  for  the  appointment  of  the  commission 
under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  September  15,  1914.  English 
and  Spanish  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  605-A. 
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November^  1915, 

16  Portugal — United  States.  Agreement  eflfected  by  exchange  of 
notes  extending  time  for  the  appointment  of  the  conmiission 
under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  February  4,  1914.  English  and 
Portuguese  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  600-A. 

December,  1915. 
4    European  War.    Austria — United  States.    Austrian  submarine 

reported  to  have  shelled  American  bark  Petrolite.    N.  Y.  Times, 

Dec.  5,  1915. 
7    France — United  States.    French  decree  putting  into  effect  the 

parcel-post  convention  between  French  Guiana  and  the  United 

States,  signed  August  21,  1914.    J.  0.,  Dec.  14,  1914. 

January,  1916. 
1  European  War.  The  British  P.  and  O.  Steamer  Persia  torpedoed 
in  the  Mediterranean  on  way  to  Bombay.  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  2, 
24,  1916. 
4  European  War.  Great  Britain — United  States.  The  United 
States  sent  note  to  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  removal  of 
United  States  mail  from  steamships.  Text  issued  by  Department 
of  State;  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  27,  1916. 

7  European  War.     Germany — United  States.     Germany  pre- 

sented note  to  the  United  States  relative  to  submarine  warfare. 
Tej^t:  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  8,  1916. 

8  European  War.    Germany — United  States.    Germany  replied 

in  the  Frye  case  to  the  American  note  of  October  14,  1915;  pend- 
ing decision  of  disputed  points  by  arbitration  American  vessels 
will  be  sunk  only  when  carrying  absolute  contraband  and  when 
passengers  and  crew  can  reach  port  safely.  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  9, 
1916. 
8  European  War.  The  Allies  seized  the  Greek  Island  of  Melos. 
N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  9,  1916. 

11  Mexico.  Mexican  bandits  killed  16  Americans  taken  from  train 
about  50  miles  west  of  Chihuahua  City,  Mexico.  N.  Y.  TimeSy 
Jan.  12,  1916;  statement  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 
N.  y.  Times,  Jan.  13,  1916. 

11  European  War.  Germany.  Germany  issued  new  rules  relating 
to  the  entry  of  foreigners  into  Germany  and  German  occupied 
territory.    N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  12,  1916. 
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January,  1916. 

13  European  War.  French  troops  occupy  the  Island  of  Corfu  be- 
longing to  Greece.    N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  13,  1916. 

13  European  War.  Montenegro.  Cettinge,  capital  of  Montenegro, 
occupied  by  Austrians.   N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  14, 1916. 

13  General  Victoriano  Huerta  died  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  N.  Y. 
Times,  Jan.  14,  1916. 

16  European  War.  France  published  list  of  contraband  modifying 
Usts  of  Nov.  6,  1914,  and  Oct.  14,  1915;  J.  0.,  1916:744. 

19  Chile — United  States.  Ratifications  exchanged  of  treaty  for 
the  advancement  of  peace,  signed  July  24,  1914.  English  and 
Spanish  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  621. 

21  American  Institute  of  International  Law.     The  Institute, 

composed  of  delegates  from  21  American  Republics,  made  public 
a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Nations.     This  Journal,  10:124. 

22  Ecuador — United  States.    Ratifications  exchanged  of  treaty  for 

the  advancement  of  peace,  signed  Oct.  13,  1914.  English  and 
Spanish  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  622;  Spanish  text:  B.  rd. 
ext.  (Ecuador),  5:761. 

24  (Feb.  6.)    European  War.    Russia.    Russian  ukase  proclaimed 

extending  contraband  list.  This  list  replaces  the  lists  of  Aug.  10- 
23,  1915,  and  is,  with  slight  changes,  identical  with  the  British 
Proclamation  of  October  14,  1915.  Texts:  London  Gazette, 
No.  29512. 

25  European  War.    Great  Britain — United  States.    The  United 

States  sent  note  to  Great  Britain  relative  to  restraints  on  com- 
merce. Great  Britain  replied  Feb.  19,  1916.  Text  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

27  European  War.  Great  Britain.  Additional  list  of  contraband 
published.    London  Gazette,  29452,  29454. 

27  European  War.  Italy — United  States.  The  United  States 
sent  note  to  Italy  on  the  subject  of  the  arming  of  merchant  ships. 
N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  28,  1916. 

February,  1916. 
1    European  War.    Austria.    Austria  informed  the  United  States 
that  the  Persia  was  not  sunk  by  an  Austrian  submarine.    N.  Y. 
Times,  Feb.  2,  1916. 
1    European  War.    Germany.    A  German  prize  crew  brought  into 
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Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  the  British  passenger  liner  Appanif  with 
450  passengers.  On  February  19,  the  Liverpool  owners  libelled 
the  ship.  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  2,  Feb.  20,  1916. 
8  European  War.  The  Federal  Grand  Jury  indicted  32  persons, 
including  German  and  Turkish  consuls,  for  alleged  conspiracies 
to  wreck  ammunition  plants  and  to  furnish  supplies  to  German 
war  vessels  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  9, 
1916. 

10  European  War.  Italy.  Italian  decree  amending  the  decree  of 
June  24,  1915,  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  enemy  merchant 
vessels  by  way  of  reprisal  for  certain  hostile  acts.  Text:  Great 
Britain,  Misc.,  No.  18,  1915;  London  Gazette,  No.  29512. 

10  European  War.  Germany  and  Austria  announced  that  after 
February  29  they  will  treat  armed  merchant  ships  of  enemy  coim- 
tries  as  war  vessels.    Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  11,  1916. 

15  European  War.  United  States — ^The  Alues.  Note  pre- 
sented by  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  on 
behalf  of  the  Allies,  in  reply  to  the  note  of  the  United  States 
dated  January  4,  relative  to  the  seizure  of  neutral  mail.  Text 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

15  European  War.     Great  Britain.     British  Orders  in  Council 

issued  authorizing  the  taking  over,  whenever  necessary,  of  war 
materials,  food,  factories,  etc.,  and  the  exercise  of  more  stringent 
control  of  shipping;  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  restricting 
the  importation  of  paper,  certain  kinds  of  paper  manufactures, 
tobacco,  furniture  wood,  stone  and  slate.    London  Gazette,  29475. 

16  European  War.    Great  Britain — United  States.    Great  Brit- 

ain replied  to  the  note  of  the  United  States  dated  January  25, 
relative  to  the  restraints  on  commerce.  Text  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

16  European  War.    OflScially  announced  in  Paris  that  Great  Britain, 

France  and  Russia  have  renewed  their  pledge  not  to  end  hostilities 
without  Belgium  being  re-established  in  independence.  N.  Y. 
Times,  Feb.  17,  1916. 

17  European  War.    Sweden  issued  appeal  to  United  States  for  co- 

operation with  other  neutral  countries  in  an  effort  to  cause  Great 
Britain  to  cease  interfering  with  mails.  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  18, 
1916. 
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18  European  War.  Great  Britain — United  States.  The  British 
cruiser  LaurertJlic  stopped  the  American  steamer  China  on  the 
high  seas  about  10  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Yangtzekiang, 
boarded  her  with  an  armed  party  and  despite  the  protests  of  the 
captain,  removed  from  the  vessel  28  Germans,  8  Austrians  and 
2  Turks,  including  physicians  and  merchants.  These  were  taken 
prisoners  to  the  military  barracks  at  Hongkong.  On  February  23 
the  United  States  demanded  the  release  of  these  persons.  On 
March  16,  Great  Britain  replied  refusing  the  demand.  Text 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

18  United  States — Nicaragua.  The  United  States  Senate  consented 
to  and  advised  the  ratification  of  a  proposed  treaty  with  Nicar- 
agua, under  which  the  United  States  is  to  acquire  a  perpetual 
right  of  way  along  the  San  Juan  River  and  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
for  an  interoceanic  canal  by  the  payment  of  $3,000,000  in  gold. 
As  originally  negotiated  the  treaty  contained  provision  for 
American  supervision  tantamount  to  American  protection.  The 
Senate  amended  the  treaty  to  cover  American  supervision  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  $3,000,000.  Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  19, 
1916. 

20  European  War.  A  neutral  conference  met  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
for  discussion  of  means  to  end  the  war.  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  21, 
1916. 

23  European  War.  Portugal — GERiiANT.  Portugal  seized  all 
German  ships  in  Portuguese  waters.  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  24, 
1916. 

23  European  War.    Great  Brffain.    Premier  Asquith  announced 

in  the  House  of  Commons  that  England  would  continue  the 
war  till  Belgium  and  Serbia  recovered  full  measure  and  more  for 
what  they  had  sacrificed.    N.  Y.  Tim£s,  Feb.  24,  1916. 
28    Death  of  Henri  Harburger,  President  of  the  Institut  de  droit 
international. 

24  EkjROPEAN  War.    President  Wilson  in  letters  to  the  foreign  rela- 

tions committees  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  asked  that  the 
question  of  warning  Americans  to  stay  off  armed  merchantmen 
be  voted  upon.  In  both  houses  the  resolutions  containing  such 
warnings  were  tabled.    Congressional  Record,  59:3556,4223,5966. 
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Marchy  1916. 

1  European  War.    Cameroons.    Notice  of  the  raising  of  the  block- 

ade of  the  Cameroons,  West  Africa.    J.  0.,  1916:10^. 

2  European  War.    United  States — Gerbiant.    The  Department 

of  State  sent  to  the  German  Ambassador  the  decision  relating 
to  the  status  of  the  German  prize,  the  Appam,  brought  into 
Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  1,  1916.  N.  Y.  Times,  March  3, 
1916. 
5  European  War.  Austria — United  States.  The  United  States 
sent  note  to  Austria  relating  to  the  shelling  of  the  American 
bark  Petrolite  on  December  4,  1915.  N.  Y.  Times,  March  6, 
1916. 

8  European  War.     Germany — United  States.     Germany  sent 

memorandum  to  United  States  explaining  attitude  in  contro- 
versy over  submarines.    Text:  N.  Y.  Timss,  March  9,  1916. 

9  European  War.    Germany — Portugal.    Germany  declared  war 

on  Portugal  to  date  from  3.30  p.  m.  Passports  were  sent  the 
Portuguese  Minister  in  Berlin.  Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  March  10, 
1915. 
9-15  Mexico — United  States.  On  March  9,  Pancho  Villa,  with  a 
band  of  Mexicans  raided  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  firing  many 
buildings,  and  killing  seventeen  Americans,  eight  of  whom  were 
soldiers.  On  the  same  day,  March  9,  the  Secretary  of  State  sent 
a  note  to  the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico  with  information  of 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  and  punish  those 
concerned  in  the  raid.  N,  Y.  Times,  March  10,  March  12.  On 
March  12,  the  Mexican  Government  sent  a  reply  dated  March  10. 
Text:  N.  Y.Tim^es,  March  12.  On  the  same  day,  March  12,  Car- 
ranza  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Mexican  people,  stating  that 
permission  to  send  troops  into  Mexico  would  only  be  granted  to 
the  United  States  in  return  for  reciprocal  permission  to  Mexico 
to  send  troops  into  the  United  States,  and  calling  upon  the 
Mexican  people  to  protect  their  rights  and  sovereignty.  Text: 
N.  Y.  Tim^es,  March  13.  On  March  13  the  United  States  sent 
a  note  to  the  Mexican  Government  accepting  the  oflfer  of  Mexico 
to  grant  permission  to  pursue  bandits  into  Mexican  territory 
in  return  for  reciprocal  permission  for  Mexican  troops  to  pursue 
bandits  into  American  territory  and  stating  that  the  United 
States  considered  the  agreement  in  effect.    Text:  N.  Y.  Times, 
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March,  1916. 

March  14.  On  March  15,  American  troops  entered  Mexican 
territory  on  the  authorized  punitive  expedition.  N.  Y.  Times, 
March  16,  1916. 

16  EuBOPEAN  War.    Great  Britain — United  States.    Great  Brit- 

ain replied  to  the  note  of  the  United  States  dated  February  23, 
relative  to  passengers  taken  from  the  American  steamer  China, 
February  18,  on  the  high  seas  near  the  entrance  to  the  Yangtze- 
kiang,  refusing  to  release  the  persons  captured.  Text  issued  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

17  European  War.     Brazil — Germant.     Brazil  seized  all   Ger- 

man ships  in  Brazihan  waters.  N.  Y.  Times,  March  17, 
1916. 

17  Mexico — United  States.  The  United  States  Senate  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  extending  assurances  to  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  that  American  troops  are  entering  Mexico 
on  a  purely  punitive  expedition  and  that  the  sovereignty  of 
Mexico  would  not  be  encroached  upon.  Congressional  Record, 
53:4889. 

24  European  War.  Sussex.  The  French  channel  steamer  Sussex 
torpedoed  without  warning.  Text  of  French  Commission  of 
Inquiry:  N.  Y.  Times,  April  6, 1916. 

30  European  War.  Great  Britain.  Order  in  Council  issued  de- 
claring Art.  19  of  the  Declaration  no  longer  in  force,  and  stating 
that  neither  ship  nor  cargo  will  be  immune  from  capture  on  the 
sole  ground  that  she  is  at  the  moment  of  capture  on  the  way 
to  a  non-blockaded  port,  and  making  other  changes  in  the  rules. 
Text:  London  Gazette,  No.  29526. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 
adhesions,  ratifications,  denunciations 

Agriculture.    May  10,  1913. 

Signed  by  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  Peru  and  Uruguay.     Spanish  text:  B.  rel.  ext 
(Ecuador),  5:764. 
Ratifications: 

Ecuador,  Nov.  10,  1915.    B.  rd.  ext.  (Ecuador),  5:764. 
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Automobiles.    Paris,  October  11,  1909. 
Accessions: 

Dutch  East  Indies.    J.  0.,  1916:58. 

Collisions  and  Salvage  at  Sea.    Brussels,  September  23,  1910. 
Ratifications: 

Uruguay,  July  24,  1915.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  1915,  No.  10. 

Copyright.    Berne,  March  20,  1914. 
Ratifications: 

Italy,  with  reservation  to  take  eflfect  Dec.  23,  1914.    0.  B. 
Treaty  Series,  1916,  No.  10. 

Industrial  Property.    Paris,  Madrid,  Washington,  1883,  1900,  1911. 
Ratifications: 

Brazil,  Oct.  20,  1914.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  1915,  No.  10. 

Phosphorus.    Berne,  September  26,  1906. 
Accessions: 

Great  Britain  for  Canada,  Sept.  20,  1914.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series, 
1915,  No.  10. 

Public  Health.    Rome,  December  9,  1907. 
Accessions: 

France  for  French  Cochin  China,  June  26,  1914     G.  B.  Treaty 
Series,  1915,  No.  10. 

Radiotelegraph.    London,  July  5,  1912. 
Accessions: 

BoUvia,  Oct.  13,  1915.    G,  B.  Treaty  Series,  1915,  No.  10; 

J.  0.,  Feb.  9,  1916. 
Newfoundland,   Feb.   9,    1915.     G.  5.   Treaty  Series,  1915, 

No.  10;  J.  0.,  Feb.  9,  1916. 
Peru,  July  12,  1915.    G,  B.  Treaty  Series,  1915,  No.  10;  J.  0., 

Feb.  9,  1916. 
Tonga,  May  29,  1915.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  1915,  No.  10; 
J.  0.,  Feb.  9,  1916. 

Eathrtn  Sellers. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

GREAT  BRITAIN  ^ 

Alien.  Order  of  Secretary  of  State,  Aug.  28, 1915.  (St.  R.  &  0. 1916, 
1040.)    13^. 

Alien  enemies  repatriated  from  India  on  the  S.  S.  Golconda.  Cor- 
respondence with  the  United  States  Ambassador  respecting  the  safety  of. 
(Cd.8163.)    Id. 

BaralonQf  H.  M.  Auxiliary  Cruiser.  Memorandum  of  the  German 
Government  in  r^ard  to  incidents  alleged  to  have  attended  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  German  submarine  and  its  crew  by  H.  M.  auxiliary  cruiser 
Baralang  on  the  19th  August,  1915,  and  reply  of  H.  M.  Government 
thereto.    (Cd.  8144.)    3d. 

Borneo.  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Nether- 
lands relating  to  the  boundary  between  the  State  of  North  Borneo  and 
the  Netherland  possessions  in  Borneo,  signed  at  London,  Sept.  28,  1915. 
With  map.    (Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  12.)    4d. 

British  prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians  in  Germany,  Corre- 
spondence with  the  United  States  Ambassador  respecting  the  treatment 
of.    (Cd.8108.)    9d. 

Bulgaria.  Proclamation,  Oct.  16,  1915,  extending  to  the  war  with 
Bulgaria  the  proclamations  and  orders  in  council  (other  than  an  order  in 
council  of  Aug.  4,  1914)  now  in  force  relating  to  the  war.  (St.  R.  &  O. 
1915,  1003).    13^. 

Cyprus.  Order  in  council  regarding  Mussulman  religious  property. 
Nov.  30, 1915.    (St.  R.  4  0.1915,1195.)    13^. 

Declaration  of  London.  Order  in  council,  Oct.  20, 1915.  (St.  R.  &  O. 
1915,  1019.)    13^. 

England  and  Spain.  Letters,  despatches,  and  state  papers  relating  to 
the  negotiations  between,  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Vienna,  Simancas, 
Besacon,  and  Brussels.    Vol.  XI.    Edward  VI-Mary,  1553.    10s.  7d. 

^  Official  publications  of  Great  Britain  and  many  of  the  British  colonies  may  be 
purchased  of  Wjrman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.  C,  London,  Ekigland. 
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European  War.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  alleged  ill-treatment 
of  German  subjects  captured  in  the  Cameroons.  With  appendices. 
(Cd.  7974.)    6J^. 

.  C!orrespondence  respecting  military  operations  against  Grer- 

man  possessions  in  the  Western  Pacific.    (Cd.  7975.)    4d. 

.  Declaration  between  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy, 

Japan,  and  Russia  engaging  not  to  conclude  peace  separately.  Signed 
at  London,  Nov.  30,  1915.    (Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  14.)    Id. 

.  Naval  and  military  despatches  relating  to  operations  in  the 

war.  Part  IV.  Despatch,  Dec.  11, 1915,  from  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton, 
describing  the  operations  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  including  the  landing 
at  Suvla  Bay.    3d. 

Extradition  treaty  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Siam  of  March  4, 
1911.  Accession  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  to.  Bangkok,  Sept.  30, 
1915.    (Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  13.)    Id. 

Germany,  Sea-borne  commerce  of.  Statement  of  the  measures 
adopted  to  intercept  the.    (Cd.  8145.)    1}/^. 

Government  War  Obligations  Act.    (5  &  6  Geo.  V.,  ch.  96.)    Id. 

Interned  aliens,  British  bom  wives  and  children  of.  Circular,  Dec.  9, 
1915.    13^. 

Internment  camp  at  Ruhleben.  Correspondence  with  the  United 
States  Ambassador  respecting  conditions  in  the.    (Cd.  8161.)    3}^. 

Italian  decrees  relative  to  enemy  merchant  vessels,  together  with  the 
Italian  Naval  Prize  Regulations.    (Cd.  8104.)    IJ^. 

Merchant  shipping.  Order  in  council  further  postponing  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Convention  Act,  1914,  until 
July  1,1916.    Nov.  30,  1915.    (St.  R.  &  0.  1915,  1198.)    l^d. 

Money  orders,  exchange  of,  between  British  and  French  Protectorates 
in  West  Africa,  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
concerning,  signed  at  London,  Sept.  22,  1915.  (Treaty  series,  1915, 
No.  11.)    Id. 

Naval  Prize  (Bulgaria.)  Order  in  council,  Nov.  10,  1915,  authorizing 
the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  to 
require  the  constitution  of  prize  courts.    (St.  R.  &  0. 1915, 1073.)    l}/^. 

Switzerland,  Proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain 
articles  to,  unless  consigned  as  therein  specified.  Dec.  22,  1915.  (St. 
R.  &  O.  1915,  1217.)    13^. 

Trading  with  the  enemy.  Proclamation  regarding  Liberia  and  Portu- 
guese East  Africa.    Nov.  10,  1915.    (St.  R.  &  0.  1915,  1070.)    13^. 
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Trading  with  the  Enemy  (Extension  Powers)  Act.  (5  &  6  Geo.  V., 
Ch.98.)    Id. 

Treaties,  etc.,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  states.  Acces- 
sions, withdrawals,  etc.    (Treaty  series,  1916,  No.  10.)    Id. 

Treaty  series,  1915.    Index  to.    (Treaty  series,  1916,  No.  16.)    Id. 

UNITED  STATES  * 

Aeronautics,  National  Advisory  Conmiittee  for.   Message  of  the  Presi-      ^^ 
dent  transmitting  report  of,  for  period  March  3  to  Jmxe  30,  1915.      ^ 
Dec.  16,  1915.    1  p.    (H.  doc.  402.)    Stote  Dcpi. 

Arbitration  of  outstanding  claims  between  Great  Britain  and  United 
States.    Feb.  25,  1916.    2  p.    (H.  doc.  794.)    State  Depi. 

Armed  merchantmen.  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856;  Armed  Merchant- 
men, from  Moore's  Digest  of  International  Law;  Armed  Merchantmen, 
by  A.  Pearce  Higgins,  from  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law 
for  October,  1914;  Resistance  against  Lawful  Ebcercise.  of  Right  of 
Stoppage,  Visit,  and  Search,  etc.,  by  George  Schramm;  Armed  Mer- 
chantmen, by  W.  J.  M.  von  E}ysinga;  The  Government  and  the  War,  by 
George  Harvey,  from  North  American  Review,  May,  1916.  1916.  54  p. 
(S.  doc.  332.)    Paper,  6c. 

Arms  and  armor.  Hearings  on  S.  1417  to  erect  armor  plant  for  United 
States.    1916.    162  p.    10  pi.    Navcd  AjBfairs  CammiUee. 

.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1417.    Feb.  8,  1916.    4  p.    (S.  rp. 

116.)    Paper,  6c. 

Articles  of  war,  revision  of.  Report  to  accompany  S.  3191  to  amend 
Sec.  1342,  Revised  Statutes,  being  articles  of  war;  with  hearings.  Feb.  9, 
1916.    100  p.    (S.  rp.  130.)    Paper,  10c. 

China,  United  States  Court  for.  Report  to  accompany  S.  4014  to 
supplement  existing  legislation  relative  to.  Feb.  3,  1916.  3  p.  (S.  rp. 
101.)    Foreign  Relations  CommUtee. 

Chinese  in  United  States.  Treaty,  laws,  and  rules  governing  admission 
of  Chinese;  rules  approved  Oct.  15,  1915.    48  p.    Paper,  6c. 

Citizenship.    Compilation  of  certain  Departmental  circulars  relating 
to  citizenship,  registration  of  American  citizens,  issuance  of  passports, «. 
etc.    1916.    88  p.    Paper,  10c. 

*  When  prices  are  given,  the  document  in  question  may  be  obtained  for  the  amount 
noted  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Outline  course  in,  to  be  used  in  public  schools  for  instruction 


of  foreign  and  native  bom  candidate  for  adult-citizenship  responsibilities. 
1916.    28  p.    Naturalization  Bureau. 

Claim  of  Norway  on  account  of  detention  of  members  of  crew  of 
Norwegian  ship  Ingrid,  Conununication  from  State  Dept.  with  accom- 
panying papers.    Jan.  7,  1916.    2  p.    (S.  doc.  237.)    State  Dept. 

.  Report  to  accompany  S.  3264.    Jan.  20,  1916.    1  p.    (S.  rp. 

60.)    Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
fy     Claims,  Report  in  relation  to,  presented  by  Austria-Hungary,  Greece, 
(/  and  Turkey  on  account  of  injuries  inflicted  on  their  nationals  during 
riots  in  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Feb.  21,  1909.    Jan.  14,  1916.    19  p.    (H. 
doc.  576.)    SiaJi/e  Dept. 

.  Report  to  accompany  S.  3680  to  authorize  payment  of  in- 

denmities.    Feb.  3, 1916.    3  p.    (S.  rp.  103.)    Foreign  Relations  Commiir 
tee. 

European  War,  1914.  Report  on  medico-military  aspects  of,  from 
observations  taken  behind  allied  armies  in  France;  by  A.  M.  Fauntleroy. 
1915.  .146  p.    il.    6  pi.    74  p.  of  pi.    Cloth,  60c. 

French  Spoliation  Claims,  Syllabi  of  opinions  prepared  by  Judge 
Howry  of  the  Court  of  Claims.    17  p.    Court  of  Claims. 

— \ .  Reprint  with  additional  matter.    34  p.    Court  of  Claims. 

Hawaii.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1428  to  reimburse  fire  insurance 
companies  for  payments  made  for  property  destroyed  by  fire  in  suppress- 
ing bubonic  plague.    Feb.  9, 1916.   9  p.    (S.  rp.  119.)    Claims  Committee. 

Immigration,  Commissioner  General  of.  Annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1915.    272  p.    2  pi.    Paper,  20c. 

Immigration  of  aliens  into  United  States.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R. 
10384.    Jan.  31,  1916.    7  p.    (H.  rp.  95,  pt.  1.)    Paper,  5c. 

.  Views  of  minority.    Feb.  8,  1916.    4  p.    (H.  rp.  95,  pt.  2.) 

Paper,  5c. 

International  Commission  for  Equitable  Distribution  of  Waters  of  the 
Rio  Grapde.  Opinions  as  to  best  method  of  preserving  boundary  by 
preventing  flood  waters  from  disturbing  and  changing  boundary  line, 
and  of  impounding  and  utilizing  the  same  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.    1916.    9  p.    State  Dept. 

International  High  Commission.  Statement  of  William  G.  McAdoo, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  hearing  on  H.  R.  8235  to  provide  for  main- 
tenance of  United  States  section  of  International  High  Conunission,  so 
that  said  section  may  cooperate  with  other  sections  of  International 
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High  Commission  in  taking  action  upon  recommendations  of  First  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference  in  regard  to  establishing  closer  and  more 
satisfactory  financial  and  conmiercial  relations  between  Central  and 
South  American  republics  and  United  States.  Jan.  12,  1916.  25  p. 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  8235.   Jan.  17, 1916.    (H.  rp.  45.) 

Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

.  H.  R.  8235.    Feb.  7,  1916.    1  p.    (Pub.  No.  15.)    State  Dept. 

International  Joint  Commission  on  Boundary  Waters  between  United 
States  and  Canada:  Hearings  in  re  levels  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  its 
tributary  waters  and  their  future  regulation  and  control,  Sept.  7-14, 
1915.    511  p.    Paper,  35c.    State  Dept. 

.  Hearings  and  arguments  on  applications  of  St.  Croix  Water 

Power  Co.  and  Sprague's  Falls  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  approval 
of  obstruction,  diversion,  and  use  of  waters  of  St.  Croix  River.  1915. 
195  p.  1  tab.  Paper,  15c.  Order  and  opinion,  filed  Jan.  29,  1916.  13  p. 
Paper,  5c.    State  Dept. 

International  Peace  Tribunal.  Letter  addressed  to  John  F.  Shafroth 
by  Oscar  T.  Crosby  relative  to.  Jan.  17,  1916.  7  p.  (S.  doc.  245.) 
Paper,  5c. 

Korea,  Report  submitting  certain  correspondence  between  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  and  Korea  relative  to  the  occupation  of 
Korea.    Feb.  23,  1916.    21  p.    (S.  doc.  342.)    State  Dept. 

Maritime  Canal  Co.  of  Nicaragua,  Letter  inclosing  report  of  opera- 
tions of.    Dec.  6,  1915.    2  p.    (H.  doc.  433.) 

Merchant  Marine.  Report  upon  maintenance  of  a  lobby  to  influence 
legislation  on  ship-purchase  bill.  Jan.  5,  1916.  2  pts.  in  1,  16  p.  (S.  rp, 
25,  2  pts.)  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Alleged  Ship  Purchase 
Lobby. 

Mexico,  Information  relative  to  affairs  in,  with  accompanying  papers. 
Feb.  17,  1916.    55  p.    (S.  doc.  324.)    Paper,  5c. 

Military  policy.  Statement  of  proper  military  policy  for  United 
States,  September,  1915.  29  p.  [Issued  as  an  appendix  to  report  of 
Secretary  of  War.]    War  CoUege  Division,  War  Dept. 

Munition  plants,  private.  Address  on  peril  of,  delivered  at  World's 
Peace  Conference  held  at  The  Hague  in  1913,  by  G.  H.  Perris.  7  p. 
(S.  doc.  312.)    Paper,  5c. 

Narcotics.  Compilation  of  Treasury  decisions  relating  to  act  of 
Dec.  17,  1914,  issued  Feb.  2-Nov.  5,  1915.    41  p.    Paper,  5c. 
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National  defense.  Address  of  lindley  M.  Garrison^  Secretary  of  War, 
New  York  City,  Jan.  17,  1916.    8  p.    War  DepL 

.  Statement  made  by  Secretary  of  War  to  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  Jan.  6,  1916.    20  p.    War  Dept 

.  Confidence  of  neutral  nations.   Hearing,  Jan.  13, 1916.    20  p. 

Military  Affairs  Committee. 

.  Hearings  on  bills  for  reorganization  of  army  and  for  crea- 
tion of  reserve  army.  Statement  of  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  pt.  1,  58  p. 
Military  Affairs  Committee. 

.  Hearings  on  S.  J.  Res.  91  creating  joint  subcommittee  to 

investigate  conditions  relating  to  national  defense.  Statement  of  Francis 
G.  Newlands.    1916.    7  p.    Military  Affairs  Committee. 

.  Hearings  on  bills  for  reorganization  of  army  and  for  creation 

of  reserve  army.    1916.    1063  p.  il.  1  tab.    Military  Affairs  Committee. 

.  Speech  delivered  before  National  Security  League  oh  Jan.  22, 

1916,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  11  p.  (S.  doc. 
263.)    Paper,  5c. 

.  Address  delivered  before  16th  Annual  Meeting  of  National 

Civic  Federation,  Jan.  18,  1916,  Washington,  D.  C,  with  letter  on  same 
subject  to  National  Security  League,  dated  Jan.  19,  1916,  by  Samuel 
Gompers.    15  p.    (S.  doc.  311.)    Paper,  5c. 

Naturalization,  Commissioner  of.  Annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1915. 
35  p.    Naturalization  Bureau. 

Naturalization  law,  Syllabus  of,  aid  to  public-school  teachers  in  in- 
struction of  aliens  in  requirements  of  naturalization  law.  1916.  10  p. 
Naturalization  Bureau. 

Naval  warfare.  Report  of  Secretary  of  Navy  on  building  of  four  war- 
ships, of  type,  power  and  speed  which,  based  on  knowledge  gained  from 
war  in  Europe,  are  best  suited  for  war  on  the  sea,  and  also  value  and  uses 
in  naval  warfare  of  aeroplanes,  dirigibles,  balloons  and  submarines. 
Dec.  14,  1915.    5  p.    (H.  doc.  389.)    Paper,  5c. 

Navigation  laws.  Comparative  study  of  principal  features  of  laws  of 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Norway,  France,  and  Japan, 
with  bibliography.    1916.    190  p.  il.    Paper,  20c. 

Neutrality.  Washington's  policies  of  neutrality  and  national  defense. 
Address  delivered  before  Washington  Association  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22,  1916,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  12  p.  (S. 
doc.  343.)    Paper,  5c. 

Pan  American  Financial  Conference.     Actas  del  primer  Congreso 
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Fmanciero  Panamericano  convocado  de  acuerdo  con  la  autorizacion  del 
Congreso  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America,  y  reimido  bajo  la  direcci&n 
del  William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretario  de  Hacienda  del  Propio  Pais,  Wash- 
ington, del  24  al  29  de  Mayo  de  1915.    760  p.  il.    Treasury  Dept. 

Panama  Canal.  Measurement  of  Vessels  for  imposing  tolls.  Hearings, 
Jan.  11-Feb.  11, 1916.  55  p.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit^ 
tee. 

.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  9818.    Feb.  11, 1916.   3  p.    (H. 

rp.  173.)    Paper,  5c. 

.  Statement  by  Panama  Canal  authorities  on  measurement  of 

vessels,  Dec.  17,  1915.  26  p.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

Panama  City.  Protocol  between  United  States  and  Panama,  deter- 
mination of  amount  of  damages  caused  by  riot  at  Panama  City,  July  4, 
1914;  signed  Panama,  Nov.  27, 1915.  5  p.  (Treaty  series,  620.)  [Span- 
ish and  fkglish.]    State  Dept. 

Passports.  Ebcecutive  order  requiring  all  persons  leaving  United 
States  for  foreign  countries  to  be  provided  with  passports  of  govern- 
ments of  which  they  are  citizens.  Dec.  15,  1915.  1  p.  (No.  2288.) 
State  Dept. 

Peace,  Commission  for  enduring  peace.  Hearings  on  H.  R.  6921  and 
H.  J.  Res.  32.  Statement  of  Jane  Addams  and  others.  Jan.  11,  1916. 
17  p.    Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Peace  propaganda  investigation.  Hearings  on  resolutions  to  inves- 
tigate organizations  which  have  been  active  in  propaganda  for  or  against 
proposed  increases  in  Army  and  Navy.  Jan.  19,  1916.  32  p.  Rules 
€!ommitteey  House. 

Peace,  Treaties  for  advancement  of,  between  United  States  and: 
Chile,  signed  Washington,  July  24,  1914,  proclaimed  Jan.  22,  1916. 

7  p.    (Treaty  series  621.)    [English  and  Spanish.]    State  Dept. 
Ecuador,  signed  Washington,  Oct.  3,  1914;  proclaimed  Jan.  24, 
1916.    7  p.    (Treaty  series  622).    [English  and  Spanish.    State 
Dept. 

.  Agreements  effected  by  exchanges  of  notes  extending  time 

appointment  of  commissions  under,  between  the  United  States  and: 
IVance,  signed  Nov.  10,  1915.    (Treaty  series  609 A).    State  Dept. 
Great  Britain,  signed  Nov.  3,  1915.    (Treaty  series  602A).    StaU 

Dept. 
Guatemala,  signed  Nov.  3, 1915.    (Treaty  series  598A).    StcUe  Dept. 
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Paraguay,  signed  Nov.  16  and  22,  1915.     (Treaty  series  614A.) 

State  Dept. 
Portugal,  signed  Nov.  16,  1915.    (Treaty  series  600A).    State  D&pt, 
Spain,  sign^  Nov.  16  and  Dec.  20,  1915.     (Treaty  series  605A.) 

State  Dept. 
Sweden,  signed  Nov.  16,  1915.    (Treaty  series  607A.)    State  Dept. 
Philippine  Islands,  Future  political  status  of.    Report  to  accompany 
S.  381.    Dec.  17,  1915.    3  p.    (S.  rp.  18.)    Paper,  5c. 

.  Hearings  on  S.  381  to  declare  purpose  of  United  States  as  to 

future  political  status  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    1915.    95  p.    Philip- 
pines  Committee. 

.  Government  of.    Letter  from  Secretary  of  War  submitting 

report  of  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  upon  his  trip  to  the  Philip- 
pines.   Jan.  12,  1916.    51  p.    (S.  doc.  242.)    Paper,  5c. 

Porto  Rico,  Civil  government  for.    Hearings  on  H.  R.  8501,  Jan.  13 
and  15,  1916.    44  p.    Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  9533.    Jan.  25,  1916.    3  p.    (H. 

rp.  77.)    Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

.  Hearings  on  S.  1217.    1916.    102  p.    Pacific  Islands  and  Porto 

Rico  Committee. 

President  of  United  States.    Address  delivered  at  joint  session  of  two 
houses  of  Congress,  Dec.  7,  1915.    18  p.    Paper,  5c. 

Radiotelegraphy,  Important  events  in.    Feb.  1,  1916.    25  p.    Paper, 
5c. 

Trade-marks.    British  merchandise  marks  act,  1887,  50  and  61  '^ct., 
ch.  28.    9  p.   Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Geobge  a.  FmcH. 


JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  INVOLVING  QUESTIONS  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 

THE   ROUMANIAN    (CARGO   EX) 

Jvdidal  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,    {Lord  Mersey ,  Lord  Parker  of 
Waddington,  Lord  Sumner y  Lord  Parmoor,  and  Sir  Edmund  Barton) 

Decided  November  10, 1916 

{The  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  32,  p.  98) 

This  was  an  api)eal  from  a  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  Admiralty 
Division  of  the  High  Court  in  Prize  delivered  on  December  7,  1914 
(31  The  Times  L.  R.,  111).^ 

Mr.  Maurice  Hill,  K.  C,  Mr.  R.  H.  Balloch,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Dunlop 
appeared  for  the  appellants;  Sir  Eklward  Carson,  K.  C,  Sir  Erie  Rich- 
ards, K.  C,  and  Mr.  Theobald  Mathew  for  the  Crown. 

Lord  Parker,  in  delivering  their  Lordships'  judgment,  said: — This 
api)eal  relates  to  the  cargo  ex  the  steamship  Roumanian,  a  British 
vessel.  On  August  4,  1914,  the  day  on  which  war  broke  out  between 
this  country  and  Germany,  she  was  on  a  voyage  from  Port  Arthur 
(Texas)  to  Hamburg  with  some  6,264  tons  of  petroleum  belonging  to 
the  EuropHische  Petroleum  Union,  a  German  company.  On  the  same 
day  the  Admiralty,  through  the  Secretary  of  Lloyds,  suggested  to  the 
owners  that  the  ship  should  be  diverted  to  some  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  owners  accordingly  instructed  the  master  to  go  to 
Dartmouth  for  orders.  The  ship  arrived  at  Dartmouth  on  August  14, 
1914. 

On  August  15  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  a  notice  containing  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cargoes  belonging  to  an 
enemy  in  ships  diverted  from  their  original  ports  of  destination.  These 
reconmiendations  appear  to  their  Lordships  !to  be  so  conceived  as  to 
prejudice  in  no  way  the  liability  (if  any)  of  such  cargoes  to  be  seized  as 
prize.    It  was  recommended  that  the  cargo  should  be  landed  at  a  dock, 

^  Printed  in  this  Journal  for  July,  1915,  p.  746. 
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legal  quay,  or  sufferance  wharf,  either  in  the  port  at  which  the  steamer 
had  arrived  or  in  some  other  safe  port,  and  warehoused  subject  to  ship- 
owners' and  other  charges  until  sale  or  disposal  could  be  arranged  for. 
If  sold,  the  proceeds  should  be  held  for  subsequent  distribution  to  those 
entitled  to  the  cargo,  subject  to  shipowners'  and  other  charges  which 
might  at  law  have  priority  to  the  claims  of  the  persons  entitled  to  the 
cargo  or  its  proceeds.  Obviously,  if  the  cargo  were  liable  to  seizure  as 
prize,  seizure  followed  by  condemnation  in  the  Prize  Court  would  entitle 
the  Crown  either  to  the  cargo  itself  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  subject  to 
such  shipowners'  or  other  charges  as  might,  by  law,  take  precedence  of 
the  Crown's  interest. 

On  August  20  the  Roumanian  proceeded  to  London,  arriving  at 
Purfleet  at  noon  on  August  21.  Before  her  arrival  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  warehouse  the  petroleum  in  the  tanks  of  the  British  Petro- 
leum Company  (Limited),  and  permission  had  been  obtained  from  the 
custom  house  authorities  for  its  discharge  into  these  tanks.  When  so 
discharged  the  petroleum  would  be  in  the  custody  of  the  custom  house 
authorities  in  the  sense  that  it  could  not  be  removed  without  their 
sanction.  The  work  of  discharge  accordingly  b^an  at  12.15  p.  m.  on 
August  21,  the  petroleum  being  pumped  into  the  t^iks,  which  were 
situated  some  100  to  150  yards  from  the  wharf  at  which  the  vessel  lay. 
Meanwhile  the  custom  house  authorities  took  samples  in  order  to  test 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  dutiable. 

About  7  p.  m.  on  August  22  a  letter  from  the  custom  house  at  Graves- 
end  was  delivered  on  board  the  Roumanian,  addressed  to  the  master, 
stating  that  the  cargo  of  petroleum  was  placed  under  detention.  This 
letter  was  not  received  by  the  master  till  11  p.  m.  Roughly  speaking, 
about  1,140  tons  of  oil  remained  undischarged  at  7  p.  m.  and  570  tons 
at  11  p.  m.  on  August  22.  Notwithstanding  the  letter  the  work  of  dis- 
charging the  oil  continued.  It  was  completed  long  before  the  writ  in 
these  proceedings,  which  did  not  issue  until  September  19,  and  was 
served  by  affixing  it  to  the  tanks  in  which  the  petroleum  was  then 
warehoused. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  letter  giving  notice  of  the  detention  of 
the  cargo  did  not  refer  to  its  detention  as  prize,  and  it  was  argued  on 
behalf  of  the  appellants  that  there  was  no  effectual  seizure  as  prize 
until  the  writ  was  affixed  to  the  tanks.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
custom  house  is  the  proper  authority  to  seize  or  detain,  with  a  view  to 
its  condemnation  as  prize,  any  enemy  property  found  in  a  British  port. 
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It  is  equally  clear  that  the  letter  was  intended  to  operate,  and  must 
have  been  understood  by  all  concerned  as  intended  to  operate,  as  such 
a  seizure.  No  other  possible  intention  was  suggested.  In  these  circum- 
stances their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  cargo  was  effectually 
seized  as  prize  upon  the  delivery  of  the  letter.  The  point,  however,  is  of 
little  importance  in  the  view  which  their  Lordships  take  of  the  points 
of  law,  for  if  there  was  no  seiziure  by  delivery  of  the  letter,  there  was 
admittedly  a  good  seizure  when  the  writ  was  served. 

In  these  circumstances  three  points  were  raised  by  counsel  for  the 
appellants.    They  contended: 

First,  that  so  far  as  the  petroleum  was  not  afloat  at  the  date  of  seizure, 
the  Prize  Court  had  no  jurisdiction; 

Secondly,  that  even  if  the  Prize  Court  had  jurisdiction,  it  ought  not 
to  have  condemned  the  petroleum  so  far  as  at  the  date  of  seizure  it  was 
warehoused  in  the  tanks  of  the  British  Petroleum  Company,  and  no 
longer  on  board  the  Roumanian;  and, 

Thirdly,  that  enemy  goods  in  British  ships  IblI  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities either  never  were  or,  at  any  rate,  have  long  ceased  to  be  liable  to 
seizure  at  all.  Obviously,  if  the  last  point  is  correct,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  decide  the  first  two  points.  Their  Lordships,  therefore,  think  it 
desirable  to  deal  with  it  at  once. 

The  contention  that  enemy  goods  in  British  ships  at  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  are  not  the  subject  of  maritime  prize  was  not  argued 
before  the  president  in  the  present  case.  It  had  already  been  decided 
by  him  in  TAc  Miramichi  (31  The  Times  L.  R.,  72;  [1915]  P.,  71).^  Their 
Lordships  have  carefully  considered  the  judgment  of  the  president  in 
that  case  and  they  entirely  agree  with  it.  The  appellants'  counsel 
based  their  contention  on  three  arguments.  First,  they  relied  on  the 
dearth  of  reported  cases  in  which  enemy  goods  in  British  ships  at  the 
b^inning  of  hostilities  have  been  condemned  as  prize,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  The  Juno  (31  The  Times  L.  R.,  131) '  no  au- 
thority could  be  found  for  the  right  of  the  master  of  a  British  ship  in 
which  enemy  goods  were  seized  as  prize  to  compensation  in  lieu  of 
freight,  though  if  such  goods  were  properly  the  subject  of  prize,  the 
question  must  constantly  have  arisen.  Secondly,  they  laid  stress  on 
certain  general  statements  contained  in  text-books  on  international  law 
as  to  what  enemy  goods  can  now  be  seized  as  prize.    Thirdly,  they  called 

'  Printed  in  this  Journal  for  July,  1915,  p.  739. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  754. 
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in  aid  that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  which  affords  protection  to 
enemy  goods  other  than  contraband  in  neutral  ships  and  the  principle 
underlying  or  supposed  to  underlie  such  Declaration. 

With  regard  to  the  dearth  of  reported  decisions,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  plainer  a  proposition  of  law,  the  more  difficult  it  sometimes  is 
to  find  a  decision  actually  in  point.  Counsel  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
advancing  argmnents  which  they  think  untenable  nor  as  a  general  rule 
do  cases  in  which  no  point  of  law  is  raised  and  decided  find  their  way 
into  law  reports.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  be  difficult  to  find  a  case 
in  which  enemy  goods  in  British  ships  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
have  been  condemned  as  prize,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  certain 
that  no  case  can  be  found  in  which  such  goods  have  been  held  immune 
from  seizure.  Further,  inasmuch  as  by  international  comity  British 
prize  courts  have  in  general  extended  to  neutrals  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  British  subjects,  we  should,  if  this  contention  be  correct,  expect  to 
find  that  enemy  goods  in  neutral  ships  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
were  alike  immune  from'  seizure.  Their  Lordships  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  authority  which  gives  color  to  this  suggestion.  There  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  no  case  in  which  for  this  purpose  any  distinction  has  been 
drawn  between  goods  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  at  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities and  goods  embarked  in  a  neutral  vessel  during  the  course  of  a 
war. 

Their  Lordships,  therefore,  are  not  impressed  by  the  argument  based 
on  the  dearth  of  actual  decisions  on  the  point.  Moreover,  the  decisions, 
such  as  they  are,  certainly  do  not  support  but,  indeed,  contradict  the 
appellants'  contention.  It  is  clear  from  the  cases  cited  in  The  Miramicki 
(supra)  y  that  enemy  goods  embarked  in  British  ships  during  the  hos- 
tilities are  the  subject  of  prize.  See,  in  particular.  The  Conqueror 
(2  C.  Rob.,  303).  In  these  cases  the  sole  question  decided  has  been  the 
enemy  character  of  the  goods,  and  no  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  time 
at  which  they  were  embarked,  or  on  whether  any  person  concerned  had 
or  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  common  law  offence  of  trading  with  the 
enemy.  Further,  there  is  the  case  of  The  Venus,  referred  to  in  Rothery's 
Prize  Droits  at  p.  129. 

Their  Lordships  have  examined  the  papers  preserved  in  the  Record 
Office  in  connection  with  this  case:  The  Venus  was  a  British  ship  which 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  on  a  voyage  to  Hamburg.  Its  cargo 
had  been  shipped  at  Genoa,  Ancona,  and  Mentone.  The  master,  hear- 
ing of  the  outbreak  of  war  and  desiring  to  avoid  the  risk  of  capture  of 
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his  ship  by  the  enemy,  put  into  Plymouth.  The  receiver  of  admiralty 
droits  at  Pl3rmouth,  suspecting  on  information  given  by  the  master 
that  part  of  the  cargo  belonged  to  enemy  subjects,  seized  both  ship 
and  cargo.  The  shipowners  put  in  a  claim  for  the  release  of  the  ship  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  British  and  also  for  freight  expenses  and  de- 
murrage. The  ship  was  ordered  to  be  released.  The  claim  for  freight 
and  expenses  was  allowed,  there  being  a  reference  to  the  proctor  to  as- 
certain the  proper  amount,  which  was  declared  a  charge  on  the  cargo. 
The  claim  for  demurrage  was  disallowed.  The  amount  to  be  allowed 
for  freight  and  expenses  was  in  due  course  certified  by  the  proctor,  and 
apparently  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  which  had  been  ap- 
praised and  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  Parts  of  the  cargo  or 
its  proceeds  were  subsequently  claimed  by  and  released  in  favor  of 
neutrals.  The  residue  of  the  cargo  was  condemned  as  the  property  of 
enemy  subjects. 

The  case  of  The  Venus  (supra)  appears  therefore  to  be  an  authority 
against  the  appellants'  contention.  They  say,  truly,  that  the  point 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  raised,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  point 
was  not  raised  because  it  was  thought  to  be  untenable  than  that  the 
court  overlooked  what,  according  to  the  appellants'  contention,  must 
have  been  a  well-known  principle  of  prize  law.  Further,  The  Venus 
{supra)  is  certainly  an  authority  in  support  of  the  president's  decision 
in  The  Juno  {supra).  Curiously  enough,  the  master  of  the  Venus, 
though  a  British  subject,  is  in  the  proctor's  report  in  the  last-mentioned 
case  referred  to  as  the  "neutral  master,"  a  fact  which  is  only  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  the  court  in  allowing  freight  being  the  same  whether 
the  enemy  goods  were  seized  in  neutral  or  in  British  ships. 

With  regard  to  the  general  statements  contained  in  text-books  on 
international  law,  none  of  those  cited  in  support  of  the  appellants' 
contention  appears  to  have  been  based  on  any  discussion  of  the  point 
in  issue.  They  are  for  the  most  part  based  on  a  discussion  of  the  effect 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Their  Lordships  do  not  think  that  any 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  examining  these  statements  in  detail. 
They  will  take  one  example  only,  that  cited  from  Westlake's  Interna- 
tional Law,  Part  II,  p.  145.  The  author  has  been  discussing  the  effect 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  sums  up  as  follows: 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  enemy  ships  and  enemy  goods  on  board  them 
are  now  by  international  law  the  only  enemy  property  which  as  such  is  capturable 
at  sea. 
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In  their  Lordships'  opinion  the  meaning  of  such  statements  must  be 
judged  by  the  context.  They  cannot  be  taken  apart  from  the  context 
as  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  definition  of  what  is  or  is  not  now  the 
subject  of  maritime  prize.  It  might  just  as  well  be  argued  that  because 
the  writer  in  the  present  case  uses  the  expression  "capturable  at  sea," 
he  must  have  thought  that  enemy  goods  in  neutral  ships  lying  in  British 
ports  or  harbors  were,  notwithstanding  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  still 
subject  to  capture. 

Such  statements  are  in  any  case  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
statements  contained  in  other  well-recognized  authorities.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  the  passages  quoted  in  The  Miramichi  (supra),  from  Dana's 
edition  of  Wheaton's  International  Law,  it  will  be  found  that  Halleck 
(International  Law,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  126)  states  that  whatever  bears  the 
character  of  enemy  property  (with  a  few  exceptions  not  material  for  the 
purpose  of  this  case),  if  found  upon  the  ocean  or  afloat  in  port,  is  liable 
to  capture  as  a  lawful  prize  by  the  opposite  belligerent.  It  is  the  enemy 
character  of  the  goods  and  not  the  nationality  of  the  ship  in  which  they 
are  embarked  or  the  date  of  embarkation  which  is  the  criterion  of 
lawful  prize.  This  is  in  full  accordance  with  Lord  Stowell's  statement 
in  The  Rebeckah  (1  C.  Rob.,  227),  of  the  manner  in  which  the  order  of 
1665  defining  admiralty  droits  has  been  construed  by  usage. 

Passing  to  the  appellants'  third  argument,  that  based  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  or  the  principle  supposed  to  underlie  such  Declaration,  it 
may  be  stated  more  fully  as  follows:  Enemy  goods  on  neutral  territory 
were  never  the  legitimate  subject  of  maritime  prize.  Such  goods  could 
not  be  seized  without  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  The 
rights  of  neutrals  are  similarly  infringed  if  enemy  goods  be  seized  in 
neutral  ships,  but  the  law  of  prize  having  for  the  most  part  been  formu- 
lated and  laid  down  by  nations  capable  of  exercising  and  able  to  exercise 
the  pressure  of  sea  power,  the  rights  of  neutrals  have  been  ignored  to 
this  extent,  that  the  capture  of  enemy  goods  in  neutral  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  or  in  ports  or  harbors  of  the  realm  has  been  deemed  lawful 
capture. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  is  in  fuller  accordance  with  principle;  it 
recognizes  that  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  neutral  territory 
and  neutral  ships.  To  use  Westlake's  expression  (p.  145,  Int.  Law, 
Part  II),  it  assimilates  neutral  ships  to  neutral  territory,  recognizing 
that  in  both  the  authority  of  the  neutral  state  ought  (except  possibly 
in  the  case  of  contraband)  to  be  exclusive.    So  far,  the  argument  pro- 
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ceeds  logically,  but  its  next  step  is,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  open  to 
considerable  criticism.  If,  say  the  appellants,  neutral  ships  are  as- 
similated, as  on  principle  they  should  be,  to  neutral  territory,  British 
ships  ought  to  be  in  like  manner  assimilated  to  British  territory.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  earlier  times,  no  one  will  now  contend 
that  the  private  property  of  enemy  subjects  found  within  the  reahn  at 
the  beginning  of  a  war  can  be  seized  and  appropriated  by  the  Crown. 
The  same  ought,  therefore,  to  hold  of  enemy  goods  found  in  British 
ships  at  the  beginning  of  war. 

This  part  of  the  argument  is,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  quite  fal- 
lacious. The  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  effect,  modified  the  rules  of  our 
prize  courts  for  the  benefit  of  neutrals.  It  was  based  on  international 
comity,  and  was  not  intended  to  modify  the  law  applicable  to  British 
ships  or  British  subjects  in  cases  where  neutrals  were  not  concerned. 
Its  effect  may  possibly  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  assimilates 
neutral  ships  to  neutral  territory,  but  it  is  impossible  to  base  on  this 
assimilation  any  argument  for  the  immunity  of  enemy  goods  in  British 
ships. 

The  cases  are  not  in  pari  materia.  If  the  Crown  has  ceased  to  exercise 
its  ancient  rights  to  seize  and  appropriate  the  goods  of  enemy  subjects 
on  land,  it  is  because  the  advantage  to  be  thus  gained  has  been  small 
compared  with  the  injury  thereby  entailed  on  private  individuals,  or 
in  order  to  ensure  similar  treatment  of  British  goods  on  enemy  territory. 
But  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  sea  power  is  the  ability  to  cripple 
an  enemy's  external  trade,  and  for  this  reason  the  Crown's  right  to 
seize  and  appropriate  enemy  goods  on  the  high  seas  or  in  territorial 
waters  or  the  ports  or  harbors  of  the  realm  has  never  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  desuetude.  In  order  to  attain  this  advantage  of  sea  power  in 
the  fullest  degree  our  Courts  have  always  upheld  the  right  of  seizing 
such  goods  even  when  in  neutral  bottoms,  and  neutrals  have  always 
admitted  or  acquiesced  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  either  because  it 
was  deemed  to  be  a  legitimate  exercise  of  sea  power  in  time  of  war  or 
because  on  some  future  occasion  they  themselves  might  be  belligerents 
and  desire  to  exercise  a  similar  right  on  their  own  behalf. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  the  Declaration  of  Paris  had  not  to 
weigh  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  seizure  of  enemy  goods  in  neu- 
tral ships  against  the  injury  thereby  inflicted  on  private  owners,  but 
against  the  demands  of  international  comity.  The  fact  that  we  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  international  comity  a  considerable  part  of  the 
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advantages  incident  to  power  at  sea  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  making 
a  further  sacrifice  where  no  question  of  international  comity  can  possibly 
arise. 

Their  Lordships  hold,  therefore,  on  this  part  of  the  case,  that  enemy 
goods  in  British  ships,  whether  on  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  hos- 
tilities or  embarked  during  the  hostilities,  always  were,  and  still  are, 
liable  to  be  seized  as  prize,  either  on  the  high  seas  or  in  the  ports  or 
harbors  of  the  realm.  It  follows  that  the  petroleum  seized  on  board 
the  Roumanian  was  properly  condemned  as  prize. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Court 
so  far  as  the  petroleum  was,  when  seized  as  prize,  warehoused  in  the 
tanks  of  the  British  Petroleum  Company,  and  no  longer  on  board  the 
Roumanian.  The  appellants  contended  that  it  is  the  local  situation  of 
the  goods  seized  as  prize  which  determines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize 
Court.  If  such  goods  be,  at  the  time  of  seizure,  on  land  and  not  afloat, 
it  is  not,  they  contended,  the  Prize  Court  but  some  court  of  common 
law  which  has  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  rights  of  all  parties  in- 
terested.   In  their  Lordships'  opinion  this  contention  also  fails. 

The  chief  function  of  a  court  of  prize  is  to  determine  the  question 
"prize  or  no  prize,"  in  other  words,  whether  the  goods  seized  as  prize 
were  lawfully  so  seized,  so  as  to  raise  a  title  in  the  Crown.  In  determin- 
ing this  question,  the  local  situation  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  seizure 
may  be  of  importance,  but  it  is  the  seizure  as  prize,  and  not  the  local 
situation  of  the  goods  seized,  which  confers  jurisdiction. 

If  authority  be  needed  for  this  proposition,  it  may  be  found  in  Lord 
Mansfield's  judgment  in  the  case  of  Lindo  v.  Rodney,  reported  in  a 
note  to  Le  Caux  v,  Eden  (2  Doug.,  p.  612).  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Court  is  based  in  every  case  on  a  com- 
mission under  the  Great  Seal.  Lord  Mansfield  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
case  before  him,  the  commission  under  which  the  court  derived  jurisdic- 
tion conferred  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  prize,  whether  the  goods  sought 
to  be  condemned  were  taken  on  land  or  afloat.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  commission  in  the  present  case.  In  his  opinion,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  in  this  connection  between  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  as  a  court  of  prize  and  its  jurisdiction 
apart  from  the  commission  which  constitutes  it  a  court  of  prize. 

To  give  the  Court  of  Admiralty  as  such  jurisdiction,  the  matter  com- 
plained of  must  have  occurred  on  the  high  seas,  but  in  all  matters  of 
prize  it  was  not  the  Court  of  Admiralty  as  such,  but  the  Court  of  Ad- 
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miralty  by  virtue  of  the  commission  which  had  jurisdiction,  and  this 
jurisdiction  was  exclusive,  whether  the  goods  seized  as  prize  were  on 
land  or  afloat.  The  only  authority  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be 
in  conflict  with  Lord  Mansfield's  decision  is  the  case  of  The  Ooster  Eems 
(1  C.  Rob.,  284n.),  to' which  no  great  weight  can  be  given. 

Their  Lordships  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  appellants'  conten- 
tion that  even  if  the  Prize  Court  had  jurisdiction  it  ought  nevertheless 
to  have  decided  against  the  condemnation  of  the  petroleum  so  far  as 
it  was  not  actually  afloat  in  the  Roumanian  at  the  time  of  seizure.  They 
admitted  that  during  the  war  no  order  for  restitution  or  release  could 
properly  be  made  in  favor  of  the  German  owners,  but  they  suggested 
that  the  proper  course  was  to  hand  the  petroleum  over  to  the  pubUc 
trustee  or  some  other  oflicial  for  safe  custody  until  the  restoration  of 
peace.    No  case  where  any  such  course  has  been  pursued  was  cited. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  petroleum  is,  according  to  the  law 

administered  by  prize  courts  in  this  country,  properly  the  subject  of 

maritime  prize,  although  locally  situated  on  shore.    All  enemy  ships 

and  cargoes  which  may,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  be  found  afloat 

on  the  high  seas  or  in  territorial  waters  or  in  the  ports  or  harbors  of  the 

realm  are  Uable  to  seizure  as  maritime  prize.    The  petroleum  was  im- 

doubtedly  enemy  property.    It  was  undoubtedly  on  the  high  seas  at 

and  after  the  declaration  of  war.    It  became  liable  to  seizure  as  prize 

as  soon  as  war  was  declared.    It  did  not  cease  to  be  so  liable  by  being 

carried  into  Dartmouth  or  thence  to  Purfleet.    It  clearly  remained  so 

liable  while  still  afloat.    Did  it  cease  to  be  so  liable  when  pumped  into 

the  tanks  of  the  British  Petroleum  Company?    No  satisfactory  reason 

why  it  should  cease  to  be  so  liable  was  suggested,  and  their  Lordships 

have  been  unable  to  discover  one  for  themselves.    The  argument  of 

counsel  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  no  enemy  goods  not  actually 

afloat  at  the  time  of  seizure  could  be  lawfully  seized  as  prize,  unless 

XX)ssibly  they  could  be  considered  as  locally  situate  within  a  port  or 

liarbor,  and  that  the  tanks  of  the  British  Petroleum  Company  (Limited) 

could  not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Port  of  London.    There  is,  in 

their  Lordships'  opinion,  no  groimd  for  this  assumption.    The  test  of 

ashore  or  afloat  is  no  infallible  test  whether  goods  can  or  cannot  be 

lawfully  seized  as  maritime  prize.    It  is  perfectly  clear,  for  inst^ice, 

that  enemy  goods  seized  on  enemy  territory  by  the  naval  forces  of  the 

Crown  may  lawfully  be  condemned  as  prize.    The  same  is  true  of  goods 

seized  by  persons  holding  letters  of  marque,  and  even  of  goods  seized  by 
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persons  having  no  authority  whatever  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  when 
the  Crown  subsequently  ratifies  the  seizure.  This  is  clear  from  the 
case  of  Brown  and  Burton  v,  Franklyn  (Carth.,  474),  quoted  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Justice  BuUer  in  Le  Caux  v.  Eden  (supra).  Brown  and 
Burton,  the  masters  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company, 
seized  enemy  goods  on  land.  They  had  no  letters  of  marque.  The 
King's  Proctor  instituted  proceedings  in  the  Prize  Court,  and  having 
obtained  a  condemnation  of  the  property  as  prize  proceeded  against 
Brown  and  Burton  for  an  account.  The  latter  instituted  proceedings 
at  common  law  for  a  prohibition  on  the  ground  that  the  goods  taken 
were  on  land,  but  relief  was  refused.  Moreover,  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
Lindo  V.  Rodney  (supra),  expressly  approves  of  an  admission  made  by 
counsel  in  that  case  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  "  spinning  very  nicely  " 
to  contend  that  if  the  enemy  left  their  ship  and  got  on  shore  with  money 
and  were  followed  on  land  and  stripped  of  their  money  this  would  not 
be  a  lawful  maritime  prize.  If  this  be,  as  it  seems  to  their  Lordships 
to  be,  good  law,  the  present  is  an  a  fortiori  case.  In  the  case  put  by 
counsel  the  landing  of  the  goods  was  made  by  the  enemy  with  the  ob- 
ject of  escaping  capture  afloat.  In  the  present  case  such  landing  was 
by  British  subjects  who  had  the  enemy  goods  in  their  possession  and 
did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  them,  and  were  pursuing  a  course 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  no  way  intended  to  prej- 
udice the  Crown's  rights. 

With  regard  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  this  connection  they  have, 
in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  with  one  possible  exception,  no  real  bearing 
on  the  point.  In  The  Hoffnung  (No.  3)  (1  Eng.  Prize  Cases,  683),  the 
cargo  seized  on  shore  had  been  landed  and  sold  prior  to  the  declaration 
of  war.  These  goods,  therefore,-  even  if  enemy  goods  at  all,  were  never 
liable  to  seizure  as  prize.  They  were  not,  in  fact,  seized,  nor  was  any 
proceeding  taken  against  them,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  recover 
against  the  ship  which  had  brought  them  the  value  of  the  goods  so  sold, 
the  ship  itself  belonging  to  a  neutral.  This  claim  was  rejected  by  the 
court.  It  was  held  that  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  hand  of  cap- 
ture had  been  employed  on  these  goods  in  quality  of  cargo  the  court 
could  not  go  back  to  affect  them  in  any  other  character.  The  same 
principle  was  recognized  in  The  Charlotte  (1  Eng.  Prize  Cases,  585,  ru^) 
in  which  it  was  held  that  the  proceeds  of  goods  landed  and  sold  before 
the  seizure  of  the  ship,  and  never  themselves  seized,  were  not  amenable 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
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In  Brown  v.  The  United  States  (8  Cranch,  110),  it  was  decided  on 
the  facts  that  the  goods  in  question  were  in  the  position  of  enemy  goods 
found  on  American  soil  at  the  beginning  of  the  hostilities  and  not,  there- 
fore, the  subject  of  maritime  prize.  That  case,  therefore,  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  present.  The  only  case  which  raises  any  diiBS- 
culty  is  that  of  The  Ooster  Eems  (supra).  There  is  no  satisfactory  report 
of  this  case.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  note  on  p.  284  of  1  C.  Rob.  and  in 
the  preface  to  Hay  and  Marriott's  Decisions,  p.  xxvii.  Their  Lordships 
have,  however,  examined  the  papers  relating  to  it  preserved  in  the 
Record  Office.  The  Ooster  Eems  was  a  Prussian  and  therefore  a  neutral 
vessel.  It  was  stranded  on  the  Goodwin  Sands  on  a  voyage  from  Texel 
to  the  East  Indies.  Before  it  broke  up,  part  of  its  cargo  was  sent  ashore 
including  some  boxes  of  silver  coin.  The  latter  were  deposited  by  the 
master  with  the  Prussian  Consul  at  Deal. 

One  Jeremiah  Hartley,  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
acting  under  an  order  of  attachment  issued  by  such  court  sitting  as  an 
Admiralty  Court,  seized  and  obtained  possession  of  the  goods  so  landed, 
including  the  boxes  of  silver,  on  behalf  of  the  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  The  seizure  may  have  been  intended  to  be  a  seizure  of  enemy 
goods  as  maritime  prize,  though  their  Lordships  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  that  the  Court  of  the  Cinque  Ports  had  any  jurisdiction  in 
prize.  The  warden  took  no  proceedings  either  in  his  own  or  any  other 
court  with  a  view  to  having  the  goods  lawfully  condemned.  The  mas- 
ter, therefore,  obtained  from  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England 
a  monition  requiring  Jeremiah  Hartley  and  the  Warden  and  all  others 
whom  it  might  concern  to  appear  and  proceed  to  the  legal  adjudication 
in  that  court  whether  the  goods  seized  were  lawful  prize  or  not. 

The  King's  Proctor  subsequently  intervened.  Certain  depositions 
were  filed  which  appear  to  raise  some  suspicion  that  the  goods  were 
Dutch  and  therefore  enemy  goods,  but  there  was  no  real  evidence  to 
that  effect.  The  master  deposed  that  he  did  not  know  to  whom  the 
goods  belonged,  and  in  these  circumstances  one  would  have  expected 
that  the  court  would  have  acted  on  the  presumption  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  ship  was  a  neutral  ship.  The  court,  however,  made  an 
interlocutory  decree  condemning  the  goods  on  the  ground  that  the  goods 
which  apparently  were  assumed  to  be  enemy  goods  were  not  at  the  time 
of  seizure  "in  a  privileged  vehicle  or  on  neutral  territory." 

All  questions  between  the  Crown  and  the  warden  were  reserved. 
The  master  appealed  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Appeal  in  Prize, 
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and  on  such  appeal  the  order  for  condemnation  was  discharged,  not  on 
the  merits  but,  in  the  words  of  the  Privy  Council  Journals,  on  the  ground 
that:  ''The  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England,  the  court  appealed 
from,  had  not  a  jurisdiction  over  the  goods  seized  and  proceeded  against 
in  this  cause." 

The  records  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  do  not  contain  any  note  of  the 
reasons  which  led  to  this  decision.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the 
case  of  The  Two  Friends  (1  C.  Rob.,  271),  that  Lord  Stowell  had  before 
him  some  note  of  these  reasons,  for  he  represents  Lord  Thurlow  as 
saying  that:  ''Those  goods  had  never  been  taken  on  the  high  seas,  they 
had  only  passed  in  the  way  of  civil  bailment,  on  delivery  into  civil 
hands;  and  were  afterwards  arrested  on  shore  as  prize." 

If  this  be  correct  it  may  mean  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners it  is  the  local  situation  of  the  goods  seized  as  prize,  and  not 
the  seizure  as  prize  which  determines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prize  court, 
a  decision  diametrically  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Mansfield  in 
Lindo  V.  Rodney  (supra) ,  which  had  been  pronounced  only  three  years 
previously.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  mean  that  the  goods  were  not 
liable  to  seizure  as  prize  because  they  were  not  on  the  high  seas  but 
on  land,  in  which  case  Lord  Thurlow  was  deciding  the  very  point  which 
he  held  the  Court  of  Admiralty  had  no  jurisdiction  to  decide,  and  he 
ought  to  have  ordered  the  restitution  of  the  goods  to  the  master  instead 
of  leaving  that  somewhat  hardly-used  individual  to  his  remedies  at 
common  law,  in  the  assertion  of  which  he  would  have  in  some  way  or 
other  to  get  over  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment  to  the  effect  that  the 
question  of  prize  or  no  prize  could  only  be  determined  in  a  prize  court. 

Moreover,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose,  in  the  then  state  of  the 
authorities,  that  Lord  Thurlow  thought  that  to  constitute  lawful  prize 
the  seizure  must  have  been  on  the  high  seas.  It  was  already  well  settled 
that  enemy  ships  and  goods  in  the  ports  or  harbors  of  the  realm  were 
the  subject  of  maritime  prize.  It  was  equally  well  settled  that  enen^y 
goods  on  enemy  territory  seized  by  the  maritime  forces  of  the  Crown, 
or  persons  having  letters  of  marque,  could  properly  be  condemned  as 
prize.  If,  therefore,  he  used  the  expressions  attributed  to  him  by  Lord 
Stowell  some  other  explanation  must  be  found. 

In  their  Lordships'  opinion  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  case  and 
of  Lord  Thurlow's  words  may  be  found  in  the  following  consideration. 
It  appears  that  the  Court  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  its  capacity  as  an 
admiralty  court  had  taken  possession  of  the  goods  at  the  instance  of  the 
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Lord  Warden.  There  was,  therefore,  a  matter  pending  in  the  Cinque 
Ports  which;  so  far  as  their  Lordships  can  discover,  was  not  a  court  of 
prize.  The  effect  of  the  monition  was  to  remove  this  matter  to  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  for  trial  there.  Li  so  trsdng  it  the  High  Court 
would  be  exercising  an  admiralty  and  not  a  prize  jurisdiction.  As 
appears  by  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment  in  Lindo  v.  Rodney  (supra),  in 
order  to  found  an  admiralty  jurisdiction  the  complaint  must  be  made 
of  something  done  on  the  high  seas.  This  explanation  would  fully 
account  for  the  words  used  by  Lord  Thurlow,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Lord  Stowell  took  a  different  view  as  to  what  he  meant. 

In  any  event  their  Lordships  do  not  consider  that  The  Ooster  Eema 
(supra)  has  any  value  as  an  authority.  It  has  never  been  followed, 
and,  apparently,  has  been  cited  twice  only,  and  in  each  case  distin- 
guished. It  is  so  cited  and  distinguished  in  The  Two  Friends  (supra) 
and  also  in  The  Progress  (Edwards's  Admiralty  Reports,  210). 

In  the  last  mentioned  case  certain  British  ships  with  their  cargoes 
had  been  captured  by  the  French.  It  is  not  clear  whether  they  were 
captured  at  sea  and  taken  into  Oporto  after  the  French  occupation,  or 
whether  the  French  found  them  in  the  harbor  of  Oporto  when  they 
took  possession  of  it.  The  French  appear  to  have  landed  part  of  the 
cargoes  which  was  warehoused  on  shore  at  the  time  when  the  military 
forces  of  the  Crown  took  Oporto.  It  was,  however,  held  upon  the  facts 
that  there  had  been  a  capture  by  the  French  and  a  recapture  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  Crown  of  both  ships  and  cargoes. 

Lord  Stowell  allowed  a  claim  for  salvage  on  the  part  of  the  military 
authorities  in  respect  of  that  portion  of  the  cargoes  which  had  been 
landed  as  well  as  of  the  ships  and  that  portion  of  the  cargoes  remaining 
on  board.  He  distinguished  The  Ooster  Eems  (supra)  on  the  ground, 
as  their  Lordships  understand  the  decision,  that  the  master  of  The 
Ooster  Eems,  in  landing  the  goods,  was  acting  within  his  authority  de- 
rived from  the  owners  of  the  goods,  whereas  the  landing  in  the  case  he 
was  considering  had  been  effected  by  persons  acting  without  authority 
from  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  owners.  The  same  ground  of 
distinction  would  appear  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  their  Lordships 
are  considering.  The  petroleum  was  not  warehoused  pursuant  to  any 
authority  given  by  the  owners,  but  in  breach  of  the  contract  for  its 
carriage  to  Hamburg,  and  so  far  as  the  owners  were  concerned  this 
was  as  much  a  hostile  act  as  the  landing  of  the  goods  by  the  enemy 
captors  in  the  case  of  The  Progress  (supra).    In  neither  case,  to  use 
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Lord  Stoweirs  expression,  was  the  continuity  of  the  character  of  the 
goods  landed  as  cargo  in  any  way  interrupted. 

There  are  only  two  other  cases  which  need  to  be  referred  to  in  this 
connection.  The  first  is  that  of  The  Marie  Anne,  cited  in  Rotherby^s 
Prize  Droits  at  p.  126. 

In  this  case,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France  on  May  16,  1803, 
The  Marie  Anne,  a  French  ship,  was  under  repair  at  Ramsgate,  and 
certain  parts  of  her  cargo  had  been  landed  and  were  warehoused.  Both 
the  ship  and  the  goods  so  landed  were  seized  as  prize,  and  in  due  course 
condemned  as  such.  There  is  no  record  of  the  reasons  which  influenced 
the  court.  It  may  be  that  the  warehouses  in  which  the  goods  were 
deposited  were  considered  as  part  of  a  harbor  or  port  of  the  realm,  so 
as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  ordinary  definition  of  goods  liable  to 
seizure  as  prize.  It  may  be  that  the  goods,  having  been  temporarily 
landed  while  the  vessel  was  repaired,  were  still  considered  as  part  of  the 
cargo  though  not  actually  on  board.  The  case,  however,  is  clearly  in- 
consistent with  the  proposition  that  goods  seized  on  land  cannot  be 
lawful  prize.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  case  of  The  Berlin  Johannes 
(Rothery,  p.  125),  if,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  the  goods  already 
landed  were  seized  and  condenmed  as  prize. 

If  these  decisions  turned  on  the  question  whether  the  goods  though 
landed  were  still  in  port  they  are  authorities  against  the  appellants, 
for  no  valid  distinction  can  be  suggested  between  a  warehouse  for  the 
receipt  of  goods  brought  into  harbor  by  sea  and  the  tanks  in  which,  in 
the  present  case,  the  petroleum  was  stored. 

Their  Lordships,  therefore,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
petroleum  on  board  the  Roumanian,  having  from  the  time  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  war  onwards  been  liable  to  seizure  as  prize,  did  not  cease 
to  be  so  liable  merely  because  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  not  being  able 
to  fulfil  their  contract  for  delivery  at  Hamburg,  pumped  it  into  the 
tanks  of  the  British  Petroleum  Company  for  safe  custody,  and  that 
therefore  its  seizure  as  prize  was  lawful.  They  see  no  reason  to  dissent 
from  the  judgment  of  the  president  to  the  effect  that  these  tanks  con- 
stituted part  of  the  Port  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  appl3ring  the  rule 
relating  to  the  UabiUty  to  seizure  of  enemy's  goods  in  the  ports  and 
harbors  of  the  realm,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  decide  this  point. 

For  the  reasons  hereinbefore  appearing  their  Lordships  are  of  opinion 
that  the  appeal  should  be  dismissed,  and  they  will  humbly  advise  his 
Majesty  accordingly. 
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THE  ODESSA   (CARGO  EX).     THE  WOOLSTON   (CARGO  EX) 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.    {Lord  Mersey,  Lord  Parker  of 
Waddington,  Lord  Sumner ,  Lord  Parmoor,  and  Sir  Edmund  Barton) 

Decided  November  11,  1915 

{The  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  32,  p.  103) 

These  were  appeals  from  decrees  of  the  President  of  the  Admiralty 
Division  of  the  High  Court  in  Prize  delivered  on  December  21,  1914, 
and  March  16,  1915.  The  President's  decision  in  The  Odessa  (Cargo 
Ex)  is  reported  in  31  The  Times  L.  R.  148;  [1915]  p.  52.^ 

Sir  Robert  Finlay,  K.  C,  Mr.  F.  D.  MacKinnon,  K.  C,  and  Mr.  C.  R. 
Dimlop  appeared  for  the  appellants;  Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.  C,  Mr. 
Maurice  Hill,  K.  C,  Mr.  Theobald  Mathew,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  T.  Case 
for  the  Crown. 

Lord  Mersey  in  deUvering  judgment  said:  There  is  very  much  in 
conmion  in  the  points  arising  in  both  cases,  but  as  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments are  not  identical  it  is  desirable  to  consider  each  case  separately. 

The  Cargo  ex  Odessa 

The  facts  in  this  case  are:  The  appellants,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Schroder 
and  Co.,  are  bankers  carrying  on  business  in  London.  The  partners  are 
Baron  Bruno  von  Schroder,  a  naturalized  British  subject,  and  Frank 
Tiarks,  a  natural  bom  British  subject.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
business  the  appellants  had  in  March,  1914,  agreed  with  a  German 
company  in  Hamburg  called  the  Rhederei  Actien  Gesellschaft  von  1896 
to  accept  the  drafts  of  Weber  and  Co.,  a  firm  in  Chile,  for  the  price  of  a 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  be  sold  and  shipped  by  Weber  and  Co. 
to  the  German  company.  The  drafts  were  to  be  drawn  at  90  days* 
sight,  and  the  appellants,  upon  acceptance  of  them,  were  to  receive  by 
way  of  security  the  bill  of  lading  for  the  cargo,  together  with  a  policy 
of  marine  insurance.  The  consideration  for  this  acconunodation  was 
to  be  a  commission  of  one-quarter  per  cent,  payable  by  the  German 
company  to  the  appellants.  In  due  course  Weber  and  Co.  shipped  a 
cargo  of  nitrate  on  board  a  sailing  ship  called  the  Odessa,  belonging  to 

*  Printed  in  this  Journal  for  July,  1916,  p.  754. 
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the  German  company,  and  took  from  the  captain  a  bill  of  lading  dated 
May  8,  1914,  in  which  the  voyage  was  described  as  from  Mejillones  (the 
port  of  shipment  in  Chile)  to  the  "Channel  for  orders,"  and  by  which 
the  cargo  was  made  dehverable  to  the  appellants  or  their  assigns.  This 
bill  of  lading  incorporated  the  terms  of  a  charter-party  (of  which  there 
is  no  copy),  and  made  the  chartered  freight  payable  by  the  consignees 
upon  delivery  of  the  cargo. 

Drafts.for  a  total  amomit  of  £41,153  Is.  5d.  (said  to  be  the  full  price 
of  the  cargo)  were  drawn  by  Weber  and  Co.  upon  the  appellants,  and 
accepted  by  them  on  June  9,  1914,  in  exchange  for  the  bill  of  lading. 
War  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  on  August  4,  1914, 
the  Odessa  being  then  on  her  voyage  to  the  Channel.  On  the  19th  the 
ship  was  captured  on  the  high  seas  by  H.  M.  S.  Caronia  and  brought 
into  Ban  try  Bay,  and  on  the  31st  a  writ  was  issued  against  ship  and 
cargo  at  the  suit  of  the  Procurator-General  claiming  condenmation  of 
both  as  lawful  prize. 

On  September  10  the  drafts  of  Weber  and  Co.  fell  due,  and  were  paid 
by  the  appellants.  The  ship  was  duly  condemned,  and  no  question 
arises  with  reference  to  her  condemnation,  but  in  respect  of  the  cargo 
the  appellants  intervened,  and  by  their  claim  alleged  it  to  be  their 
property  as  holders  for  full  value  of  the  bill  of  lading  therefor  and  as 
British  property  not  liable  to  condemnation.  The  learned  president 
condemned  the  cargo  on  the  ground  that  the  general  property  was  in 
the  German  company  at  the  date  of  the  seizure,  and  that  the  appellants 
were  merely  pledgees,  and  as  such  not  entitled  to  any  precedence  over 
the  Crown. 

Their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  learned  president  was  right 
in  the  inferences  which  he  drew  from  the  facts — namely,  that  the  general 
property  in  the  cargo  was  in  the  German  company,  and  that  the  ap- 
pellants were  merely  pledgees  of  it  at  the  date  of  the  seizure.  This 
indeed  is  hardly  disputable,  having  regard  to  the  case  of  Sewell  v.  Bur- 
dick  (1  The  Times  L.  R.  128;  10  App.  Cas.  74).  The  property  vested 
in  the  company  upon  the  ascertainment  of  the  goods  at  Mejillones,  and 
the  pledge  was  perfected  when  the  appellants  accepted  the  drafts  and 
received  the  bill  of  lading.  The  appellants  indeed  did  not  dispute  the 
correctness  of  these  inferences,  but  what  they  say  is  that,  though  cor- 
rect, they  do  not  justify  a  decree  which  has  the  effect  of  forfeiting  their 
rights  as  pledgees.  Thus  the  question  in  the  appeal  is  whether  in  case 
of  a  pledge  such  as  existed  here  a  court  of  prize  ought  to  condemn  the 
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cargo,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  should  direct  the  appellants'  claim  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  to  arise  from  the  sale  thereof. 

It  is  worth  while  to  recall  generally  the  principles  which  have  hitherto 
guided  British  courts  of  prize  in  dealing  with  a  claim  by  a  captor  for 
condemnation.  All  civilized  nations  up  to  the  present  time  have  recog« 
nized  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  seize  with  a  view  to  condenmation  by 
a  competent  court  of  prize  enemy  ships  found  on  the  high  seas,  or  in 
the  belligerents'  territorial  waters,  and  enemy  cargoes.  But  such  seizure 
does  not,  according  to  British  prize  law,  affect  the  ownership  of  the 
thing  seized.  Before  that  can  happen  the  thing  seized,  be  it  ship  or 
goods,  must  be  brought  into  the  possession  of  a  lawfully-constituted 
court  of  prize,  and  the  captor  must  then  ask  for  and  obtain  its  con- 
demnation as  prize.  The  suit  may  be  initiated  by  the  representative 
of  the  capturing  state,  in  this  country  by  the  Procurator-General.  It 
is  a  suit  in  rem,  and  the  function  of  the  court  is  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  thing  seized.  If  it  is  found  to  be  of  enemy  char- 
acter the  duty  of  the  court  is  to  condemn  it;  if  not,  then  to  restore  it  to 
those  entitled  to  its  possession.  The  question  of  national  character  is 
made  to  depend  on  the  ownership  at  the  date  of  seizm^,  and  is  to  be 
determined  by  evidence.  The  effect  of  condenmation  is  to  divest  the 
enemy  subject  of  his  ownership  as  from  the  date  of  the  seizm^,  and  to 
transfer  it  as  from  that  date  to  the  sovereign  or  to  his  grantees.  The 
thing — the  res — is  then  his  for  him  to  deal  with  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  the 
proceeding  is  at  an  end. 

As  the  right  to  seize  is  universally  recognized  so  also  is  the  title  which 
the  judgment  of  the  court  creates.  The  judgment  is  of  international 
force,  and  it  is  because  of  this  circumstance  that  courts  of  prize  have 
always  been  guided  by  general  principles  of  law  capable  of  universal 
acceptance  rather  than  by  considerations  of  special  rules  of  municipal 
law.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  in  determining  the  national  character 
of  the  thing  seized  the  courts  in  this  country  have  taken  ownership  as 
the  criterion,  meaning  by  ownership  the  property  or  daminium  as 
opposed  to  any  special  rights  created  by  contracts  or  dealings  between 
individuals,  without  considering  whether  these  special  rights  are  or  are 
not,  according  to  the  municipal  law  applicable  to  the  case,  proprietary 
rights  or  otherwise.  The  rule  by  which  ownership  is  taken  as  the  cri- 
terion is  not  a  mere  rule  of  practice  or  convenience;  it  is  not  a  rule  of 
thumb.  It  lays  down  a  test  capable  of  universal  application,  and  there- 
fore peculiarly  appropriate  to  questions  with  which  a  court  of  prize  has 
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to  deal.  It  is  a  rule  not  complicated  by  considerations  of  the  eflFect  of 
the  numerous  interests  which  under  different  systems  of  jurisprudence 
may  be  acquired  by  individuals  either  in  or  in  relation  to  chattels.  All 
the  world  knows  what  ownership  is,  and  that  it  is  not  lost  by  the  creation 
of  a  security  upon  the  thing  owned.  If  in  each  case  the  court  of  prize 
had  to  investigate  the  municipal  law  of  a  foreign  country  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  various  rights  and  interests  of  every  one  who  might  claim 
to  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  vessel  or  goods  seized,  and 
if  in  addition  it  had  to  investigate  the  particular  facts  of  each  case  (as 
to  which  it  would  have  few,  if  any,  means  of  learning  the  truth),  the 
court  would  be  subject  to  a  burden  which  it  could  not  well  discharge. 

There  is  a  further  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  If  special  rights 
of  property  created  by  the  enemy  owner  were  recognized  in  a  court  of 
prize,  it  would  be  easy  for  such  owner  to  protect  his  own  interests  upon 
shipment  of  the  goods  to  or  from  the  ports  of  his  own  country.  He  might, 
for  example,  in  every  case  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  goods  an  amount 
approximating  to  their  value  from  a  neutral  lender  and  create  in  favor 
of  such  lender  a  charge  or  lien  or  mortgage  on  the  goods  in  question. 
He  would  thus  stand  to  lose  nothing  in  the  transaction,  for  the  proceeds 
of  the  goods  if  captured  would,  if  recovered  by  the  lender,  have  to  be 
applied  by  him  in  discharge  of  his  debt.  Again,  if  a  neutral  pledgee 
were  allowed  to  use  the  prize  court  as  a  means  of  obtaining  payment  of 
his  debt  instead  of  being  left  to  recover  it  in  the  enemy^s  courts,  the  door 
would  be  opened  to  the  enemy  for  obtaining  fresh  banking  credit  for  his 
trade,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  captor  belligerent. 

Acting  upon  the  principle  of  this  rule,  courts  of  prize  in  this  country 
have,  from  before  the  days  of  Lord  Stowell,  refused  to  recognize  or  give 
effect  to  any  right  in  the  nature  of  a  "special"  property  or  interest  or 
any  mortgage  or  contractual  lien  created  by  the  enemy  whose  vessel  or 
goods  have  been  seized.  Liens  arising  otherwise  than  by  contract  stand 
on  a  different  footing  and  involve  different  considerations;  but  even  as 
to  these  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  court  will  give  effect  to  them.  Where 
the  goods  have  been  increased  in  value  by  the  services  which  give  rise 
to  the  possessory  lien,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  court 
to  make  an  equitable  allowance  to  the  national  or  neutral  lienholder  in 
respect  of  such  services.  In  the  judgment  in  The  Frances  (8  Cranch, 
418),  speaking  of  freight,  it  is  said: 

On  the  one  hand  the  captor,  by  stepping  into  the  shoes  of  the  enemy  owner  of  the 
goods,  is  personally  benefited  by  the  labor  of  a  friend,  and  ought,  in  justice,  to  make 
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him  proper  oompensation:  and  on  the  other,  the  shipown^,  by  not  having  carried 
the  goods  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the 
captor,  would  be  totally  without  remedy  to  recover  his  freight  against  the  owner 
of  the  goods. 

It,  however,  is  unnecessary  to  deal  with  the  question  of  liens  arising 
apart  from  contract,  the  present  case  being  one  of  pledge  founded  on  a 
contract  made  with  the  enemy. 

When  the  authorities  are  examined  it  will  be  found  that  they  bear 
out  the  view  that  enemy  ownership  is  the  true  criterion  of  the  liability 
to  condemnation.  The  case  of  The  Tobago  (5  Ch.  Rob.,  218)  is  in  point. 
There  the  claimant  was  a  British  subject.  In  time  of  peace  he  had 
honestly  advanced  money  to  a  French  shipowner  to  enable  the  latter  to 
repair  his  ship,  which  was  disabled,  and  by  way  of  security  he  had  taken 
from  the  owner  a  bottomry  bond.  Afterwards  war  broke  out  with 
France  and  the  vessel  was  captured.  In  the  proceedings  in  the  Prize 
Court  for  condemnation  the  holder  of  the  bottomry  bond  asked  that 
his  security  might  be  protected,  but  Lord  Stowell,  after  observing  that 
the  contract  of  bottomry  was  one  which  the  Admiralty  Court  regarded 
with  great  attention  and  tenderness,  went  on  to  ask:  "But  can  the  court 
recognize  bonds  of  this  kind  as  titles  of  property,  so  as  to  give  persons 
a  right  to  stand  in  judgment,  and  demand  restitution  of  such  interests 
in  a  court  of  prize?"  And  he  states  that  it  had  never  been  the  practice 
to  do  so.  He  points  out  that  a  bottomry  bond  works  no  change  of 
property  in  the  vessel,  and  says: 

If  there  is  no  change  of  property,  there  can  be  no  change  of  national  character. 
Those  lending  money  on  such  security,  take  this  security  subject  to  all  the  chances 
incident  to  it,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  chances  of  war. 

The  decision  in  The  Mary  (9  Cranch,  126)  is  to  the  same  effect. 
Similarly,  in  The  Aina  (1  Spinks's  Prize  Cases,  8)  the  court  refused  to 
recognize  or  give  effect  to  a  mortgage  on  the  ship  captured,  and  the  same 
point  arose  and  was  similarly  decided  in  The  Hampton  (5  Wall.,  372). 
Again,  in  The  Battle  (6  Wall.,  498)  the  court  refused  to  recognize  a  mari- 
time lien  for  necessaries,  a  decision  which  was  followed  in  The  Rossia  (2 
Russ.  and  Jap.  Prize  Cases,  43).  The  Ariel  (11  Moo.  P.  C,  119)  was  the 
converse  case  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  condemnation,  not  of  enemy  goods, 
but  an  enemy  lien  on  goods;  it  failed  on  the  same  principle.  In  that  case 
Sir  John  Patteson  said:  "Liens,  whether  in  favor  of  a  neutral  on  an 
enemy's  ship,  or  in  favor  of  an  enemy  on  a  neutral  ship,  are  equally  to 
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be  disregarded  in  a  court  of  prize."  All  these  cases  were  fully  discussed 
by  the  President  in  The  Marie  Glaeser  (31  The  Times  L.  R.,  8;  [1914] 
P.  218).^ 

Passing  to  cases  which  more  resemble  the  present  case,  there  is  The 
Marianna  (6  C.  Rob.,  24),  in  which  the  court  refused  to  give  effect  to  a 
contract  of  pledge  on  goods  consigned  to  the  agent  of  the  pledgee. 
"Captors,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott  in  that  case,  "are  supposed  to  lay  their 
hands  on  the  gross  tangible  property,  on  which  there  may  be  many  just 
claims  outstanding,  between  other  parties,  which  can  have  no  operation 
as  to  them.  If  such  a  rule  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
captors  to  know  upon  what  grounds  they  were  proceeding  to  make  any 
seizm^.  *  *  *  The  doctrine  of  liens  depends  very  ipuch  on  the 
particular  rules  of  jurisprudence  which  prevail  in  different  countries. 
To  decide  judicially  on  such  claims  would  require  of  the  court  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  covenant,  and  the  application  of  that  law  in  all 
countries,  imder  all  the  diversities  in  which  that  law  exists.  From  neces- 
sity, therefore,  the  court  would  be  obliged  to  shut  the  door  against  such 
discussions  and  to  decide  on  the  simple  title  of  property,  with  scarcely 
any  exceptions."  There  is  Tfte  Frances  (8  Cranch,  418),  in  which  the 
court  refused  to  recognize  or  give  effect  to  the  rights  of  a  consignee 
under  the  bill  of  lading  for  advances  against  the  goods  to  which  the  bill 
of  lading  related.    In  that  case  the  court  laid  it  down  that 

In  cases  of  liens  created  by  the  mere  private  contract  of  individuals,  depending* 
upon  the  different  laws  of  different  countries,  the  difficulties  which  an  e3camination 
of  such  claims  would  impose  upon  the  captors,  and  even  upon  the  prize  courts,  in 
deciding  upon  them,  and  the  door  which  such  a  doctrine  would  open  to  collusion 
between  the  enemy  owners  of  the  property  and  neutral  claimants,  have  excluded 
such  cases  from  the  consideration  of  those  courts. 

There  is  another  American  case,  Tfte  Carlos  F.  Roses  (177  U.  S.  Rep., 
655),  in  which  the  claim  put  forward  by  a  neutral  who  had  advanced 
money  upon  a  cargo  on  a  captured  ship  and  who  had  received  bills  of 
lading  covering  the  shipment  was  rejected. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  facts  in  any  of  the  three  cases  last 
mentioned  from  the  facts  of  the  present  claim  by  Messrs.  Schroder  and 
Co.  Some  stress  was  laid  by  the  appellants  upon  the  dissenting  judg- 
ments in  The  Carlos  F,  Roses  (supra)  y  but  a  perusal  of  these  judgments 
will  show  that  they  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  in  the  circum- 

^  Printed  in  this  Journal  for  April,  1915,  p.  531. 
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stances  the  general  property  in  the  goods  had  passed  to  the  holder  of 
the  bills  of  lading.  The  case  was  decided  before  the  judgment  in  Sewell 
V.  Burdick  (supra).  Finally,  The  Hampton  (5  Wall.,  372)  is  a  case  in 
which  the  claim  of  a  mortgagee  on  a  ship  was  rejected. 

Before  adverting  to  the  arguments  by  which  the  appellants  seek  to 
displace  this  weight  of  authority  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  a  conten- 
tion put  forward  by  them  that  by  their  title  as  pledgees  they  are  clothed 
with  a  sufficient  ownership  to  bring  their  case  within  the  rule.  This 
contention  is  based  upon  the  right  of  sale  accorded  to  a  pledgee  by  the 
law  of  England,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  default  by  the  pledgor  in 
payment  of  his  debt,  the  pledgee  can  sell  the  pledge  without  first  having 
recourse  to  a  court  of  law  for  authority  to  do  so.  This  right,  it  is  said, 
creates  a  ''special"  property  in  the  pledge  in  favor  of  the  pledgee  and 
is  a  right  in  re  constituting  or  equivalent  to  ownership  and  distinguish- 
able in  character  from  the  mere  right  in  rem  possessed  by  a  lien  holder. 
It  is  first  to  be  observed  of  this  right  to  sell  without  recourse  to  a  court 
of  law  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  English  law  of  pledge.  It  is  thus  precisely 
one  of  those  matters  which  a  prize  court  should  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion when  applying  to  its  decision  general  principles  common  to  all 
systems  of  law  to  the  exclusion  of  principles  of  municipal  law. 

The  subject  was  very  fully  examined  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  Lord 
Stowell's  time  in  1805,  in  a  learned  judgment  declaring  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Cortelyou  v.  Lansing,  2 
Caimes'  Cases  in  Error,  p.  202):  "I  believe,"  he  says,  "that  there  is  no 
coimtry  at  present,  unless  it  be  England,  that  allows  a  pledge  to  be  sold 
but  in  pursuance  of  a  judicial  sentence." 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  if  the  right  clothes  the  pledgees  with 
ownership,  it  precludes  the  court  from  making  any  decree  at  all  of  con- 
demnation. The  ownership  by  which  a  court  of  prize  is  guided  cannot 
subsist  both  in  the  pledgees  and  in  the  pledgors. 

If  it  exists  in  the  appellants  in  the  present  case  no  decree  can  be  made 
against  them,  for  they  are  British  subjects,  and  the  interest  left  in  the 
enemy  subject  cannot  be  condemned,  for  ex  hypothesi  it  is  not  an  interest 
which  includes  ownership.  See  Tfte  Arid  (11  Moo.  P.  C,  119)  in  which 
it  was  laid  down  that  as  a  court  of  prize  ignores  a  lien  in  favor  of  a 
neutral  on  an  enemy's  ship,  so  will  it  ignore  a  lien  in  favor  of  an  enemy 
on  a  neutral  ship.  But  when  the  nature  of  the  right  of  a  pledgee  to  sell 
is  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  the  so-called  "special"  property  which 
it  is  said  to  create  is  in  truth  no  property  at  all.    This  has  been  recog- 
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nized  by  many  judges  who  have  used  the  expression  "special  interest" 
as  a  substitute  for  '^special  property."  See  Mores  v.  Conham  (Owen, 
123;  7  Jac.  1)  and  Donald  v.  Suckling  (L.  R.,  1  Q.  B.,  at  p.  613). 

If  it  were  not  for  the  somewhat  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  Ekiglish 
terminology  involved  in  the  established  use  of  the  words  "special 
property"  when  "special  interest"  would  seem  better,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  an  argument  could  be  maintained  iidiich  would  effectively  dis- 
tinguish pledge  from  lien  for  present  purposes. 

The  very  expression  "special  property"  seems  to  exclude  the  notion 
of  that  general  property  which  is  the  badge  of  ownership.  If  the  pledgee 
sells  he  does  so  by  virtue  and  to  the  extent  of  the  pledgor's  ownership, 
and  not  with  a  new  title  of  his  own.  He  must  appropriate  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  to  the  pa3rment  of  the  pledgor's  debt,  for  the  money  resulting 
from  the  sale  is  the  pledgor's  money  to  be  so  applied.  The  pledgee  must 
account  to  the  pledgor  for  any  surplus  after  paying  the  debt.  He  must 
take  care  that  the  sale  is  a  provident  sale,  and  if  the  goods  are  in  bulk  he 
must  not  sell  more  than  is  reasonably  sufficient  to  pay  oflF  the  debt, 
for  he  only  holds  possession  for  the  purpose  of  securing  himself  the 
advance  which  he  has  made.  He  cannot  use  the  goods  as  his  own. 
These  considerations  show  that  the  right  of  sale  is  exercisable  by  virtue 
of  an  implied  authority  from  the  pledgor  and  for  the  benefit  of  both 
parties.  It  creates  no  jus  in  re  in  favor  of  the  pledgee;  it  gives  him  no 
more  than  a  jus  in  rem  such  as  a  lien  holder  possesses,  but  with  this 
added  incident,  that  he  can  sell  the  property  motu  proprio  and  without 
any  assistance  from  the  court. 

Returning  to  the  authorities,  the  appellants  attempt  to  displace  them 
in  the  following  way.  They  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  Lord  Stowell, 
in  The  Tobago  (supra) y  was  referring  only  to  "secret"  liens,  which  they 
interpret  to  mean  liens  not  appearing  on  the  ship's  papers,  and  they 
contend  that  theirs  was  not  secret  for  that  it  appears  on  the  ship's 
papers,  namely,  on  the  face  of  the  bills  of  lading.  But  when  the  judg- 
ment in  The  Tobago  (supra)  is  examined  it  will  be  found  that  Lord 
Stowell  used  the  term  "secret  liens"  as  equivalent  to  liens  created  by 
the  act  of  the  parties  as  opposed  to  those  arising  under  the  general  law 
merchant.  Further,  it  cannot  in  the  present  case  be  said  with  any  truth 
that  Messrs.  Schroder's  lien  is  disclosed  on  the  ship's  papers.  It  is 
true  that  the  bill  of  lading  was  made  out  in  favor  of  them  or  their  as* 
signs,  but  this  is  quite  consistent  with  their  having  no  charge  at  all, 
and  the  consignment  having  been  made  to  them  merely  as  the  factors  or' 
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agents  of  the  enemy  owners.  The  contract  of  pledge  under  which  alone 
their  claim  arises,  however  probable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce, 
ia  nowhere  disclosed  in  the  ship's  papers.  Again,  such  as  it  was,  the 
disclosure  was  certainly  no  more  than  existed  in  the  cases  of  The  Mar- 
ianna  (supra),  The  Frances  (supra),  and  The  Carlos  F.  Roses  (supra). 

Secondly,  the  appellants  contend  that  being  by  virtue  of  the  bill  of 
lading  in  possession  of  the  goods  there  can  be  no  reason  in  principle 
why  the  court  should  not  recognize  an  interest  arising  out  of  such  pos- 
session, just  as  it  recognizes  the  carrier's  possessory  lien  for  freight.  But 
such  possession  as  the  appellants  had  is  not  an  actual  possession  such 
as  forms  the  basis  of  a  possessory  lien  at  conunon  law,  but  merely  such 
possession  as  according  to  the  law  relating  to  pledge  arises  out  of  con- 
structive or  S3rmbolical  deilvery.  There  is  not,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Stowell  in  The  Tobago  (supra),  that  **  interest  directly  and  visibly  resid- 
ing in  the  substance  of  the  thing  itself"  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  actual 
possession  held  by  a  carrier.  Further,  it  will  be  found  that  a  possession, 
simliar  in  character  to  that  which  Messrs.  Schroder  had,  existed  in 
several  of  the  cases  already  referred  to  on  the  part  of  lien  holders  whose 
claims  were  rejected  by  the  court. 

Thirdly,  the  court  was  asked  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  prac- 
tice of  making  advances  on  the  security  of  bills  of  lading  had  arisen 
after  the  decisions  referred  to  had  been  pronounced  and  that  in  the 
interest  of  commerce  the  adverse  decisions  should  now  be  disregarded. 
With  regard  to  this  argument,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  at  any  rate  Ttie 
Carlos  F.  Roses  (supra)  was  decided  at  a  time  when  the  practice  referred 
to  was  well  known,  and  although  the  decision  cannot  bind  an  English 
court,  still  the  considered  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  possible  weight.  Further,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  change — if  there  has  been  any  change — in  commercial 
practice  invalidates  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  decisions  in  question. 

Lastly,  the  appellants  urged  that  if  the  court  now  applies  the  prin- 
ciples illustrated  by  the  cases  referred  to  above,  very  serious  injustice 
will  be  done  to  and  serious  loss  incurred  by  neutrals  or  subjects  who, 
before  the  war  and  in  the  normal  course  of  business,  have  made  advances 
against  bills  of  lading.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  similar  injustice  and 
loss,  though  possibly  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  must  have  been  caused 
by  the  application  of  the  same  rules  in  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries, 
and  similar  arguments  were  in  fact  addressed  to  Lord  Stowell  as  a  reason 
Vfhy  they  should  not  be  appUed  in  individual  cases.    The  reason  why 
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such  arguments  cannot  be  sustained  is  fairly  obvious.  War  must  in  its 
very  nature  work  hardship  to  individuals,  and  in  laying  down  rules  to 
be  applied  internationally  to  circumstances  arising  out  of  a  state  of  war 
it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  it.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  lay  down 
rules  which,  if  applied  generally  by  civilized  nations,  will,  without 
interfering  with  the  belligerent  right  of  capture,  avoid  as  far  as  may  be 
any  loss  to  innocent  parties.  It  is  precisely  because  the  recognition  of 
liens  or  other  rights  arising  out  of  private  contracts  would  so  seriously 
interfere  with  the  belligerent  right  of  capture  that  the  courts  have 
refused  to  recognize  such  liens  or  rights  in  spite  of  the  hardship  which 
might  be  caused  to  individuals  from  such  want  of  recognition. 

It  is  said  that  in  Lord  Stowell's  time  there  was  a  possibility  of  re- 
dressing any  individual  hardship  which  might  be  caused  to  neutral  or 
subject  by  an  appeal  to  the  bounty  of  the  Crown,  and  that  in  some  way 
or  other  the  Crown  has  lost  its  power  of  bounty  in  the  matter.  It  is 
true  that  Lord  Stowell,  when  pressed  with  the  individual  hardship  of 
decisions  he  was  about  to  pronounce,  sometimes  referred  to  the  fact 
that  any  apparent  injustice  might  be  met  by  an  exercise  of  the  Crown's 
bounty.  (See  Tfte  Bdvidere,  1  Dods.,  353;  and  The  Constantia  Harlessen, 
EJdwards,  Adm.,  232.)  Whether  his  judgments  were  in  any  way  based 
on  that  consideration  or  whether  they  would  not  have  been  the  same  if 
the  possibility  of  the  exercise  of  the  Crown's  bounty  had  not  existed  is 
an  arguable  point.  In  their  Lordships'  opinion,  however,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  decide  this  point,  for  after  hearing  the  Attorney-General  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  not  only  that  the  Crown  had  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  a  power  of  bounty  by  way  of  redress  of  hardships, 
but  that  such  power  still  exists  unimpaired. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  of  the  exercise  of  such  power  was 
the  Order  in  Council  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Denmark  in 
1807.  It  was  thereby  ordered  that  in  case  any  advances  should  have 
been  made  before  the  then  late  embargo  (viz.,  September  2  then  last 
passed)  by  any  British  subject  upon  the  credit  and  security  of  any  ship, 
freight,  or  goods  belonging  to  Danish  subjects  which  might  be  con- 
demned as  prize  to  his  Majesty,  the  amount  of  such  advances  so  actually 
made  (but  without  further  compensation)  should  be  paid  to  the  British 
subjects  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  so  condenmed  upon  the 
credit  of  which  the  advances  were  respectively  made  upon  due  proof 
thereof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

If  the  Crown  could  order  this  generally,  it  must  also  have  had  the 
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power  to  order  it  in  particular  instances.  Further,  if  it  could  make  such 
an  order  in  favor  of  British  subjects,  it  must  also  have  had  the  power 
to  make  it  in  favor  of  neutrals,  and  circumstances  can  easily  be  imagined 
in  which  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  in  favor  of  neutrals  might  as  a 
matter  of  policy  be  deemed  desirable. 

[The  examination  by  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  upon  which 
the  Attorney  General  relied  in  his  argument  that  the  Crown's  prerogative  of  bounty 
had  ceased  to  exist,  is  omitted  from  the  Journal. — Ed,] 

Their  Lordships,  therefore,  hold  that  the  power  in  question  still  exists. 
They  desire,  however,  to  state  that  they  express  no  opinion  whether  the 
present  case  is  one  in  which  the  power  ought  to  be  exercised. 

There  were  two  other  points  suggested  in  argument  which  deserve 
some  consideration.  First,  it  was  said  that  the  di£Sculty  of  recognizing 
liens  on  captured  enemy  goods  might  be  less  in  the  case  of  a  lien  holder's 
being  a  subject  than  in  the  case  of  his  being  a  neutral.  In  the  case  of  a 
neutral  it  is  obvious  that  the  pa3rment  of  the  lien  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  sale  of  the  goods  would  enure  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  debt  would  thus  be  paid  at  the  expense  of  the  captors  instead 
of  the  neutral's  being  left  to  recover  it  in  the  enemy  courts.  A  right  of 
capture  at  sea  would  thus  be  deprived  of  its  national  advantage.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  lien  holder  be  a  subject  his  right  of  proceeding 
in  the  enemy  courts  is,  if  not  lost,  at  any  rate  suspended  by  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war.  If  the  right  be  lost  the  recognition  of  the  lien  would 
not,  it  is  said,  enure  to  the  advantage  of  the  alien  enemy  but  merely  to 
one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  If  the  right  be  merely  suspended  it  could 
not  enure  to  the  advantage  of  the  alien  enemy,  at  any  rate  until  after 
the  war,  and  the  court,  it  is  said,  should  only  consider  the  existing  state 
of  war  and  not  be  guided  by  what  will  hapjpen  when  the  war  is  over. 

There  may  be  some  force  in  these  considerations,  but,  on  the  other 
band,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  by  international  comity  the  courts  of 
prize  in  this  country  have,  in  general,  extended  to  neutrals  the  same 
advantages  as  they  afford  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  an  exception.  Moreover,  both  in  the  case  of  a  neutral 
and  of  a  subject  the  lien  holder  may  have  in  his  hands  assets  belonging 
to  the  enemy  to  which  he  can  have  recourse  for  the  pa3rment  of  his  debt; 
and  into  such  a  matter  the  courts  have  no  means  of  inquiring. 

The  second  suggestion  does  not  involve  the  same  difficulty.  It  is 
that  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  cases  referred  to  should  be  confined  to 
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transactions  originating  during  the  war,  and  that  liens  created  bona  fide 
before  the  war  began  might  well  be  recognized  whether  held  by  subjects 
or  neutrals.  There  is,  however,  no  authority  for  such  a  distinction, 
indeed  authority  is  the  other  way  (see  The  Tobago,  supra).  Neither  of 
the  above  suggestions  was  seriously  pressed  on  their  Lordships,  nor  could 
either  of  them  be  accepted. 

Their  Lordships  will  humbly  advise  his  Majesty  that  the  appeal 
should  be  dismissed. 

The  Cargo  ex  Woolston 

The  above  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  cargo  ex  Odessa  applies  equally 
in  the  case  of  the  cargo  ex  the  steamship  Woolston.  The  only  diflference 
between  the  two  cases  is  that  the  Odessa  was  an  enemy  ship  and  the 
Woolston  was  a  British  ship.  Their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  enemy 
goods  on  board  both  British  and  neutral  ships  at  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities are  alike  the  proper  subject  of  maritime  prize.  The  point  has 
been  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  The  Rou- 
manian (32  The  Times  L.  R.,  98).  The  fact  that  the  Woolston  was  a 
British  ship  can  therefore  have  no  importance,  unless  it  be  necessary 
for  the  court  to  act  on  some  presumption  arising  from  the  character  of 
the  ship.  It  is  unnecessary  to  act  on  any  such  presumption  where,  as 
in  the  present  case,  the  whole  facts  are  in  evidence  and  the  enemy  char- 
acter of  the  cargo  is  fully  established. 

In  this  case,  also,  their  Lordships  will  humbly  advise  his  Majesty 
that  the  appeal  should  be  dismissed. 


PART  CARGO  EX  SS.   ZAMOBA 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  CouncU 
{The  Times  Law  Report,  April  7,  1916) 

(Present — Lord  Parker,  Lord  Sumner,  Lord  PABMOORy  Lord 
Wrenbury,  and  Sir  Arthur  Channell.) 

Their  Lordships  delivered  judgment  to-day  in  this  appeal  from  an 
order  of  the  Admiralty  Division  in  Prize  of  June  14  last  (31  The  Times 
Law  Reports,  513),^  which  decided  that  the  War  OflSce  might  requisition 

^  Printed  in  this  Journal,  1915,  Vol.  9,  p.  1005. 
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on  behalf  of  the  Crown  a  cargo  of  copper  seized  in  the  Swedish  vessel 
Zamora  while  she  was  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Stockholm.  The 
cargo  belonged  to  the  appellants  (The  Swedish  Trading  Company  of 
Stockholm). 

Sir  Robert  Finlay,  K.  C,  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  K.  C,  Mr.  Adair  Roche, 
K.  C,  Mr.  Balloch,  and  Dr.  Baty  were  comisel  for  the  appellants;  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  Mr.  Branson  for  the 
Crown. 

Lord  Parker  of  Waddington,  in  his  judgment,  said  that  on  April  8, 
1915,  the  Zamora  was  stopped  by  one  of  his  Majesty's  cruisers  and  was 
taken  to  the  Orkney  Islands  and  thence  to  Barrow-in-Furness.  She 
was  seized  as  prize  in  the  latter  port  on  April  19, 1915,  and  in  due  course 
was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  Prize  Court.  It  was 
admitted  on  the  one  hand  that  the  copper  was  contraband  of  war,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  steamship  was  ostensibly  bound  for  a  neutral 
port.  On  May  14,  1915,  a  writ  was  issued  by  his  Majesty's  Procurator- 
General  claiming  confiscation  of  both  vessel  and  cargo,  and  on  June  14, 
1915,  the  President,  at  the  instance  of  the  Procurator-General,  made  an 
order  under  Order  XXIX,  Rule  1,  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules,  giving  leave 
to  the  War  Department  to  requisition  the  copper,  subject  to  an  under- 
taking in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Order  29,  Rule  5.  The 
present  appeal  was  from  the  President's  order. 

It  would  be  convenient  first  to  consider  the  terms  of  Order  XXIX. 
Though  the  order  in  terms  apphed  to  ships  only,  it  was  by  virtue  of 
Order  1,  Rule  2,  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules  equally  applicable  to  goods. 
The  first  rule  of  Order  29  provided  that  where  it  was  made  to  appear 
to  the  judge  on  the  appUcation  of  the  proper  oflScer  of  the  Crown  that 
it  was  desired  to  requisition  a  ship  in  respect  of  which  no  final  decree 
of  condemnation  had  been  made,  he  should  order  that  the  ship  be  ap- 
praised, and  on  an  undertaking  being  given  in  accordance  with  Rule  5 
of  the  order  the  ship  should  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  Crown. 
The  third  rule  of  the  order  provided  that  where  in  any  case  of  requisition 
under  the  order  it  was  made  to  appear  to  the  judge  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown  that  the  ship  was  required  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty  forth- 
with, the  judge  might  order  the  vessel  to  be  forthwith  released  and 
delivered  to  the  Crown  without  appraisement.  In  such  a  case  the 
amount  payable  by  the  Crown  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  judge  under 
Rule  4  of  the  order. 

The  fifth  rule  of  the  order  provided  that  in  every  case  of  requisition 
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under  the  order  an  undertaking  in  writing  should  be  filed  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  Crown  for  payment  into  court  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  ship  or  of  the  amount  fixed  under  Rule  4  of 
the  order  as  the  case  might  be,  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  court  should 
declare  that  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  was  required  for  the  purpose 
of  payment  out  of  court. 

The  first  observation  which  their  Lordships  desired  to  make  on  this 
order  was  that  the  provisions  of  Rule  1  were  prima  facie  imperative. 
The  judge  was  to  act  in  a  certain  way  whenever  it  was  made  to  appear 
to  him  that  it  was  desired  to  requisition  the  vessel  or  goods  on  his 
Majesty's  behalf.  If  that  were  the  true  construction  of  the  rule,  and 
the  judge  was,  as  a  matter  of  law,  bound  thereby,  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said,  and  the  appeal  must  fail.  If,  however,  it  appeared  that 
the  rule  so  construed  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  binding  on  the  judge, 
it  would  have,  if  possible,  to  be  construed  in  some  other  way.  Their 
Lordships  proposed,  therefore,  to  consider  in  the  first  place  whether 
the  rule,  if  construed  as  an  imperative  direction  to  the  judge,  was  to 
any  and  what  extent  binding. 

The  Prize  Court  Rules  derived  their  force  from  orders  of  his  Majesty 
in  Council  of  April  29,  1915.  These  orders  were  expressed  to  be  made 
under  the  powers  vested  in  his  Majesty  by  virtue  of  the  Prize  Court 
Act,  1894,  or  otherwise.  The  Act  of  1894  conferred  on  the  King  in 
Council  power  to  make  rules  for  the  procedure  and  practice  of  the  prize 
courts.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  Prize  Court  Rules  related  to  procedure 
and  practice,  they  have  statutory  force  and  were  undoubtedly  binding. 
But  Order  29,  Rule  1,  construed  as  an  imperative  direction  to  the  judge, 
was  not  merely  a  rule  of  procedure  or  practice.  It  could  only  be  a  rule 
of  procedure  or  practice  if  it  were  construed  as  prescribing  the  course 
to  be  followed  if  the  judge  was  satisfied  that  according  to  the  law  ad- 
ministered in  the  Prize  Court  the  Crown  had,  independently  of  the  rule, 
a  right  to  requisition  the  vessel  or  goods,  or  if  the  judge  was  minded  in 
the  exercise  of  some  discretionary  power  inherent  in  the  Prize  Court  to 
sell  the  vessel  or  goods  to  the  Crown. 

If,  therefore,  Order  XXIX,  Rule  1,  construed  as  an  imperative  direc- 
tion, were  binding,  it  must  be  by  virtue  of  some  power  vested  in  the 
King  in  Council,  otherwise  than  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  1894.  It  was 
contended  by  the  Attorney-General  that  the  King  in  Council  had  such 
a  power  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  their  Lordships  would 
proceed  to  consider  this  contention. 
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The  idea  that  the  King  in  Council  or  indeed  any  branch  of  the  execu- 
tive had  power  to  prescribe  or  alter  the  law  to  be  administered  by  courts 
of  law  in  this  country  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution.  It  was  true  that,  imder  a  number  of  modem  statutes, 
various  branches  of  the  executive  had  power  to  make  rules  having  the 
force  of  statutes,  but  all  such  rules  derived  their  validity  from  the 
statute  which  created  the  power,  and  not  from  the  executive  body  by 
which  they  were  made.  No  one  would  contend  that  the  prerogative 
involved  any  power  to  prescribe  or  alter  the  law  administered  in  courts 
of  common  law  or  equity.  It  was,  however,  suggested  that  the  manner 
in  which  prize  courts  in  this  coimtry  were  appointed  and  the  nature  of 
their  jurisdiction  differentiated  them  in  this  respect  from  other  courts. 

Before  the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  prize 
was  exercised  by  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  by  virtue  of  a  commis- 
sion imder  the  Great  Seal  at  the  beginning  of  each  war.  The  commis- 
sion, no  doubt,  owed  its  validity  to  the  prerogative,  but  it  could  not  on 
that  account  be  properly  inferred  that  the  prerogative  extended  to  pre- 
scribing or  altering  the  law  to  be  administered  from  time  to  time  imder 
the  jurisdiction  thereby  conferred.  The  courts  of  common  law  and 
equity  in  like  manner  originated  in  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  The 
form  of  commission  conferring  jurisdiction  in  prize  on  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  was  always  substantially  the  same.  Their  Lordships  would 
take  that  quoted  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Lindo  v.  Rodney  (2  Doug.,  614) 
as  an  example.  It  required  and  authorized  the  Court  of  Admiralty  ''to 
proceed  upon  all  and  all  manner  of  captures,  seizures,  prizes,  and  re- 
prisals of  all  ships  or  goods  which  are  or  shall  be  taken,  and  to  hear  and 
determine  according  to  the  course  of  admiralty  and  the  law  of  nations." 

If  those  words  were  considered  there  appeared  to  be  two  points  re- 
quiring notice,  and  each  of  them,  so  far  from  suggesting  any  reason  why 
the  prerogative  should  extend  to  prescribing  or  altering  the  law  to  be 
administered  by  a  court  of  prize  suggested  strong  groimds  why  it  should 
not. 

In  the  first  place,  all  those  matters  on  which  the  court  was  authorized 
to  proceed,  were  or  arose  out  of  acts  done  by  the  sovereign  power  in 
right  of  war.  It  followed  that  the  King  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  be 
a  party  to  all  proceedings  in  a  court  of  prize.  In  such  a  court  his  posi- 
tion was  in  fact  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  realm  on  a 
petition  of  right  which  had  been  duly  fiated.  Rights  based  on  sover- 
eignty were  waived  and  the  Crown  accepted  for  most  purposes  the  posi- 
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tion  of  an  ordinary  litigant.  A  prize  court  must,  of  course,  deal  judi- 
cially with  all  questions  which  came  before  it  for  determination,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  act  judicially  if  it  were  bound  to  take 
its  orders  from  one  of  the  parties  to  the  proceedings. 

In  the  second  place,  the  law  which  the  Prize  Court  was  to  administer 
was  not  the  national,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  municipal  law, 
but  the  law  of  nations — ^in  other  words,  international  law.  It  was  worth 
while  dwelling  for  a  moment  on  that  distinction.  Of  course,  the  Prize 
Court  was  a  municipal  court  and  its  decrees  and  orders  owed  their 
validity  to  municipal  law.  The  law  which  it  enforced  might,  therefore, 
in  one  sense,  be  considered  a  branch  of  municipal  law.  Nevertheless 
the  distinction  between  municipal  and  international  law  was  well  de- 
fined. A  court  which  administered  municipal  law  was  bound  by  and 
gave  effect  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  sovereign  state  which  called 
it  into  being.  It  need  inquire  only  what  that  law  was,  but  a  court  which 
administered  international  law  must  ascertain  and  give  effect  to  a  law 
which  was  not  laid  down  by  any  particular  state,  but  originated  in  the 
practice  and  usage  long  observed  by  civilized  nations  in  their  rdationa 
with  each  other  or  in  express  international  agreements. 

It  was  obvious  that,  if  and  so  far  as  a  court  of  prize  in  this  country 
was  bound  by  and  gave  effect  to  orders  of  the  King  in  Council  purport- 
ing to  prescribe  or  alter  the  international  law,  it  was  administering  not 
international  but  municipal  law;  for  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  could 
not  impose  l^al  obligation  on  anyone  outside  the  King's  dominions  who 
was  not  the  King's  subject.  If  an  Order  in  Council  were  binding  on 
the  Prize  Court  such  court  might  be  compelled  to  act  contrary  to  the 
express  terms  of  the  commission  from  which  it  derived  its  jiuisdiction. 

There  was  yet  another  consideration  which  pointed  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. But  for  the  existence  of  courts  of  prize  no  one  aggrieved  by  the 
acts  of  a  belligerent  Power  in  times  of  war  could  obtain  redress  other- 
wise than  through  diplomatic  channels  and  at  the  risk  of  disturbing 
international  amity.  An  appropriate  remedy  was,  however,  provided 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  international  law,  every  belligerent  Power 
must  appoint  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  prize  court,  to  which 
any  person  aggrieved  had  access,  and  which  administered  international 
as  opposed  to  municipal  law — a  law  which  was  theoretically  the  same, 
whether  the  court  which  administered  it  was  constituted  under  the 
municipal  law  of  the  belhgerent  Power  or  of  the  sovereign  of  the  person 
aggrieved,  and  was  equally  binding  on  both  parties  to  the  litigation. 
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It  had  long  been  well  settled  by  diplomatic  usage  that,  in  view  of  the 
remedy  thus  afforded,  a  neutral  aggrieved  by  any  act  of  a  belligerent 
Power  cognizable  in  a  court  of  prize  ought,  before  resorting  to  diplo- 
matic intervention,  to  exhaust  his  remedies  in  the  prize  courts  of  the 
belligerent  Power. 

A  case  for  such  intervention  arose  only  if  the  decisions  of  those  courts 
were  such  as  to  amount  to  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  the  reason  for  that  rule  of  diplomacy  would  entirely  vanish 
if  a  court  of  prize,  while  nominally  administering  a  law  of  international 
obligation,  were  in  reality  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  executive 
of  the  belligerent  Power. 

It  could  not,  of  course,  be  disputed  that  a  prize  court,  like  any  other 
court,  was  bound  by  the  l^islative  enactments  of  its  own  sovereign 
state.  A  British  prize  court  would  certainly  be  bound  by  acts  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  But  it  was  none  the  less  true  that  if  the  Imperial 
L^;islature  passed  an  act  the  provisions  of  which  were  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  nations,  the  Prize  Court  in  giving  effect  to  such  provisions 
would  no  longer  be  administering  international  law.  It  would  in  the 
field  covered  by  such  provisions  be  deprived  of  its  proper  function  as  a 
prize  court.  Even  if  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  merely  declaratory 
of  the  international  law,  the  authority  of  the  court  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  law  of  nations  would  be  thereby  materially  weakened,  for  no  one 
could  say  whether  its  decisions  were  based  on  a  due  consideration  of 
international  obligations  or  on  the  binding  nature  of  the  act  itself. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  prize  courts  in  this  country  would  be  bound 
by  acts  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  afforded  no  ground  for  arguing  that 
they  were  bound  by  the  executive  orders  of  the  King  in  Council. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  considerations,  their  Lordships 
attach  considerable  importance  to  the  report  dated  January  18,  1753, 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  reply  to  the 
complaints  of  Frederick  II  of  Prussia  as  to  certain  captures  of  Prussian 
vessels  made  by  British  ships  during  the  war  with  France  and  Spain, 
which  broke  out  in  1744.  By  way  of  reprisals  for  these  captures,  the 
Prussian  king  had  suspended  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  SUesian 
loan.  The  report,  which  derives  additional  authority  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  signed  by  Mr.  William  Murray,  then  Solicitor-General,  afterwards 
Lord  Mansfield,  contains  a  valuable  statement  as  to  the  law  adminis- 
tered by  courts  of  prize.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  law  of  nations,  modi- 
fied in  some  cases  by  particular  treaties.    "If,"  says  the  report,  "a  sub 
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ject  of  the  King  of  Prussia  is  injured  by  or  has  a  demand  upon  any 
person  here,  he  ought  to  apply  to  your  Majestjr's  Courts  of  Justice, 
which  are  equally  open  and  indifferent  to  foreigner  or  native;  so,  vice 
versa,  if  a  subject  here  is  wronged  by  a  person  living  in  the  Dominions 
of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  he  ought  to  apply  for  redress  in  the  King  of 
Prussia's  Courts  of  Justice.  If  the  matter  of  complaint  be  a  capture  at 
sea  during  war,  and  the  question  relative  to  prize,  he  ought  to  apply 
to  the  judicatures  established  to  try  these  questions.  The  law  of  na- 
tions, founded  upon  justice,  equity,  conscience  and  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  confirmed  by  long  asage,  does  not  allow  of  reprisals,  except 
in  case  of  violent  injuries  directed  or  supported  by  the  State,  and  justice 
absolutely  denied  in  re  minime  dvbia  by  all  the  tribimals  and  afterwards 
by  the  Prince.  When  the  judges  are  left  free  and  give  sentence  accord- 
ing to  their  conscience,  though  it  should  be  erroneous,  that  would  be 
no  ground  for  reprisals.  Upon  doubtful  questions  different  men  think 
and  judge  differently,  and  all  a  friend  can  desire  is  that  justice  should 
be  impartially  administered  to  him  as  it  is  to  the  subjects  of  that  Prince 
in  whose  Comts  the  matter  is  tried."  The  report  further  points  out 
that  in  England  "the  Crown  never  interferes  with  the  course  of  justice. 
No  order  or  intimation  is  given  to  any  Judge."  It  also  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "All  captures  at  sea  as  prize  in  time  of  war  must  be 
judged  of  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  according  to  the  law  of  nations 
and  particular  treaties,  if  there  are  any.  There  never  existed  a  case 
where  a  Court,  judging  according  to  the  laws  of  England  only,  took 
cognizance  of  prize.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  never  was  imagined  that  the  property 
of  a  foreign  subject  taken  as  prize  on  the  high  seas  could  be  effected  by 
laws  peculiar  to  England."  This  report  is,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion, 
conclusive  that  in  1753  any  notion  of  a  prize  court  being  bound  by  the 
executive  orders  of  the  Crown,  or  having  to  administer  mimicipal  as 
opposed  to  international  law,  was  contrary  to  the  best  legal  opinion  of 
the  day. 

The  Attorney-General  was  unable  to  cite  any  case  in  which  an  order 
of  the  King  in  Council  had  as  to  matters  of  law  been  held  to  be  binding 
on  a  court  of  prize.  He  relied  chiefly  on  the  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell 
in  the  case  of  The  Fox  (Edw.,  311).  The  actual  decision  in  this  case 
was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
nations  in  certain  Orders  in  Council  made  by  way  of  reprisals  for  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  though  if  there  had  been  no  case  for  reprisals, 
the  orders  would  not  hav6  been  justified  by  international  law.    The 
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decision  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  where  there  is  just  cause 
for  retaliation  neutrals  may  by  the  law  of  nations  be  required  to  submit 
to  inconvenience  from  the  acts  of  a  belligerent  Power  greater  in  degree 
than  would  be  justified  had  no  just  cause  for  retaliation  arisen,  a  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  already  laid  down  in  The  Lucy  (Edw.,  122). 

The  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell  contains,  however,  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage quoted  in  full  in  the  court  below,  which  refers  to  the  King  in  Council 
possessing  ''legislative  rights"  over  a  court  of  prize  analogous  to  those 
possessed  by  Parliament  over  the  courts  of  common  law.  At  most 
this  amoimts  to  a  dictum,  and  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  with  all  due 
respect  to  so  great  an  authority,  the  dictum  is  erroneous.  It  is,  in  fact, 
quite  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  enunciated  by  Lord  Stowell 
himself.  For  example,  in  The  Maria,  a  Swedish  ship  (1  C.  Rob.,  340), 
his  judgment  contains  the  following  passage : 

The  seat  of  judicial  authority  is  indeed  locally  here  in  the  belligerent  country, 
according  to  the  known  law  and  practice  of  nations,  but  the  law  itsdf  has  no  locality. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who  sits  here  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he 
would  determine  the  same  question  if  sitting  at  Stockholm,  to  assert  no  pretensions 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  he  would  not  allow  to  Sweden  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  impose  no  duties  on  Sweden  as  a^  neutral  country  which  he  Would 
not  admit  to  belong  to  Great  Britain  in  the  same  character. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  passage  with  the  proposition  that  the 
Prize  Court  is  to  take  its  law  from  Orders  in  Coimcil.  Moreover,  if 
such  a  proposition  were  correct  the  court  might  at  any  time  be  deprived 
of  the  right  which  is  well  recognized  of  determining  according  to  law 
whether  a  blockade  is  rendered  invalid  either  because  it  is  ineffective, 
or  because  it  is  partial  in  its  operation  (see  The  Frandska,  10  Moore, 
P.  C,  37).  Moreover,  in  The  Lucy  above  referred  to.  Lord  Stowell  had, 
in  effect,  refused  to  give  effect  to  the  Order  in  Council  on  which  the 
captors  relied. 

Lord  Stowell's  dictum  gave  rise  to  considerable  contemporaneous 
criticism,  and  is  definitely  rejected  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  (Int.  Law,  Vol. 
III.,  Section  436).  It  is  said  to  have  been  approved  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story  in  the  case  of  Masionnaire  v.  Keating  (2  Gall.,  325),  but  it  will 
be  found  that  Mr.  Justice  Story's  remarks,  on  which  some  reliance 
seems  to  have  been  placed  by  the  president  in  this  case,  are  directed 
not  to  the  liability  of  captors  in  their  own  courts  of  prize,  but  to  their 
liability  in  the  courts  of  other  nations.  He  is  in  effect  repeating  the 
opinion  he  expressed  in  the  case  of  The  Invincible,  to  which  their  Lord- 
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ships  have  already  referred.  An  Act,  though  illegal  by  international 
law,  will  not  on  that  account  be  justiciable  in  the  tribunals  of  another 
Power — at  any  rate  if  expressly  authorized  by  order  of  the  sovereign 
on  whose  behalf  it  is  done. 

Their  Lordships  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  at  any 
rate  prior  to  the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  there  was  no  power  in  the 
Crown,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  prescribe  or  alter  the  law  which  prize 
courts  have  to  administer.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Naval  Prize  Act, 
1864,  confers  such  a  power.  Under  that  Act  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
become  a  permanent  Court  of  Prize,  independent  of  any  commission 
issued  under  the  Great  Seal.  The  Act,  however,  by  Section  55,  while 
saving  the  King's  prerogative,  on  the  one  hand,  saves,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  decide  judicially,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  international  law.  Subject,  therefore,  to  any  express  provi- 
sions contained  in  other  sections,  it  leaves  matters  exactly  as  they  stood 
before  it  was  passed.  The  only  express  provisions  which  confer  powers 
on  the  King  in  Council  are:  (1)  those  contained  in  Section  13  (now  re- 
pealed and  superseded  by  Section  3  of  the  Prize  Court  Act,  1894),  con- 
ferring a  power  of  making  rules  as  to  the  practice  or  procedure  of  prize 
courts;  and  (2)  those  contained  in  Section  53,  conferring  power  to  make 
such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  better  execution  of  the  Act. 

Their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter  power  does  not  extend 
to  prescribing  or  altering  the  law  to  be  administered  by  the  court,  but 
merely  to  giving  such  executive  directions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
necessary.  In  all  respects  material  to  the  present  question,  the  law 
therefore  remains  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  Act,  nor  has  it  been 
affected  by  the  substitution  under  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
Acts,  1873  and  1891,  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  as  the  permanent  Court  of  Prize  in  this  country. 

There  arc  two  further  points  requiring  notice  in  this  part  of  the  case. 
The  first  arises  on  the  argument  addressed  to  the  Board  by  the  Solicitor- 
General.  It  may  be,  he  said,  that  the  court  would  not  be  bound  by  an 
Order  in  Council  which  is  manifestly  contrary  to  the  established  rules 
of  international  law,  but  there  are  regions  in  which  such  law  is  imper- 
fectly ascertained  and  defined;  and,  when  this  is  so,  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  hold  that  the  court  should  subordinate  its  own  opinion  to 
the  directions  of  the  executive.  This  argument  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  the  argument  of  the  Attorney-General.  If  the  court  is  to 
decide  judicially  in  accordance  with  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  law  of 
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nations^  it  cannot^  even  in  doubtful  cases,  take  its  directions  from  the 
Crown,  which  is  a  party  to  the  proceedings.  It  must  itself  determine 
what  the  law  is  according  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  and  its  view,  with 
whatever  hesitation  it  be  arrived  at,  must  prevail  over  any  executive 
order.  Only  in  this  way  can  it  fulfil  its  function  as  a  prize  court,  and 
justify  the  confidence  which  other  nations  have  hitherto  placed  in  its 
decisions. 

The  second  point  requiring  notice  is  this.  It  does  not  follow  that, 
because  Orders  in  Council  cannot  prescribe  or  alter  the  law  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Prize  Court,  such  court  will  ignore  them  entirely. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  act  on  them  in  every  case  in  which  they  amount 
to  a  mitigation  of  the  Crown  rights  in  favor  of  the  enemy  or  neutral, 
as  the  case  may  be.  As  explained  in  the  case  of  The  Odessa  (32  The 
Times  L.  R.,  103;  [1916]  A.  C,  145),  the  Crown's  prerogative  of  bounty 
is  imaffected  by  the  fact  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Crown  rights  or  Ad- 
miralty droits  are  now  made  part  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  do 
not  replenish  the  Privy  Purse.  Further,  the  Prize  Court  will  take  ju- 
dicial notice  of  every  Order  in  Council  material  to  the  consideration  of 
matters  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  and  will  give  the  utmost  weight  and 
importance  to  every  such  order  short  of  treating  it  as  an  authoritative 
and  binding  declaration  of  law.  Thus  an  order  declaring  a  blockade 
will  prima  fade  justify  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  vessels  at- 
tempting to  enter  the  blockaded  ports,  but  will  not  preclude  evidence  to 
show  that  the  blockade  is  ineffective,  and  therefore  unlawful.  An  order 
authorizing  reprisals  will  be  conclusive  as  to  the  facts  which  are  recited  as 
showing  that  a  case  for  reprisals  exists,  and  will  have  due  weight  as  show- 
ing what,  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  advisers,  are  the  best  or  only 
means  of  meeting  the  emergency;  but  this  will  not  preclude  the  right 
of  any  party  aggrieved  to  contend,  or  the  right  of  the  court  to  hold, 
that  these  means  are  unlawful,  as  entailing  on  neutrals  a  degree  of 
inconvenience  unreasonable,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Further,  it  cannot  be  assumed,  until  there  be  a  decision  of  the 
Prize  Court  to  that  effect,  that  any  executive  order  is  contrary  to  law, 
and  all  such  orders,  if  acquiesced  in  and  not  declared  to  be  illegal,  will, 
in  the  course  of  time,  be  themselves  evidence  by  which  international 
law  and  usage  may  be  established.  (See  Wheaton's  Int.  Law,  4th  Eng- 
lish edition,  pp.  25  and  26.) 

On  this  part  of  the  case,  therefore,  their  Lordships  hold  that  Order  29, 
Rule  1,  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules,  construed  as  an  imperative  direction 
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to  the  court,  is  not  binding.  Under  these  circumstances  the  rule  must, 
if  possible,  be  construed  merely  as  a  direction  to  the  court  in  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  determined  that,  according  to  international  law,  the 
Crown  has  a  right  to  requisition  the  vessels  or  goods  of  enemies  or  neu- 
trals. There  is  much  to  warrant  this  construction,  for  the  Order  in 
Council,  by  which  the  Prize  Court  Rules  were  made,  conforms  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Rules  Publication  Act,  1893,  and  on  reference  to  that 
Act  it  will  be  found  inapplicable  to  Orders  in  Council,  the  validity  of 
which  depends  on  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  It  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  assume  that  the  words  ''or  otherwise,"  contained  in  the  Order 
in  Council,  refer  to  such  other  powers,  if  any,  as  the  Crown  poaaeases 
of  making  rules,  and  not  to  powers  vested  in  the  Crown  by  virtue  of  the 
prerogative. 

The  next  question  which  arises  for  decision  is  whether  the  order  ap- 
^pealed  from  can  be  justified  under  any  power  inherent  in  the  court  as 
to  the  sale  or  realization  of  property  in  its  custody  pending  decision  of 
the  question  to  whom  such  property  belongs.  It  cannot,  in  their  Lord- 
ships' opinion,  be  held  that  the  court  has  any  such  inherent  power  as 
laid  down  by  the  president  in  this  case.  The  primary  duty  of  the  Prise 
Court  (as  indeed  of  all  courts  having  the  custody  of  property  the  subject 
of  litigation)  is  to  preserve  the  res  for  delivery  to  the  persons  who 
ultimately  establish  their  title.  The  inherent  power  of  the  court  as 
to  sale  or  realization  is  confined  to  cases  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
either  because  the  res  is  perishable  in  its  nature,  or  because  there  is 
some  other  circumstance  which  renders  its  preservation  impossible  or 
difficult.  In  such  cases  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  the  litigation 
that  it  should  be  sold  or  realized,  and  the  court  will  not  allow  the  in- 
terests of  the  real  owner  to  be  prejudiced  by  any  perverse  opposition  on 
the  part  of  a  rival  claimant.  Such  a  limited  power  would  not  justify 
the  court  in  directing  a  sale  of  the  res  merely  because  it  thought  fit  so  to 
do,  or  merely  because  one  of  the  parties  desired  the  sale  or  claimed  to 
become  the  purchaser. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  ques- 
tion which  arises  on  this  appeal — the  question  whether  the  Crown  has, 
independently  of  Order  29,  Rule  1,  any  and  what  right  to  requisition 
vessels  or  goods  in  the  custody  of  the  Prize  Court  pending  the  decision 
of  the  court  as  to  their  condemnation  or  release.  In  arguing  this  ques- 
tion the  Attorney-General  again  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  Crown's 
prerogative,  referring  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
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this  country  re  a  petition  of  right  (31  The  Times  L.  R.,  596;  [1915] 
3  K.  B.,  649).  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  certain  circumstances  and 
for  certain  purposes  the  Crown  may  requisition  any  property  within 
the  reahn  belonging  to  its  own  subjects.  But  this  right  being  one  con- 
ferred by  municipal  law  is  not,  as  such,  enforceable  in  a  court  which 
administers  international  law.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  Crown  pos- 
sesses such  a  right  in  this  country,  and  that  somewhat  similar  rights  are 
claimed  by  most  civilized  nations,  may  well  give  rise  to  the  expectation 
that,  at  any  rate  in  times  of  war,  some  right  on  the  part  of  a  beUigerent 
Power  to  requisition  the  goods  of  neutrals  within  its  jurisdiction  will 
be  found  to  be  recognized  by  international  usage.  Such  usage  might 
be  expected  either  to  sanction  the  right  of  each  country  to  apply  in 
this  respect  its  own  municipal  law,  or  to  recognize  a  similar  right  of 
international  obUgation. 

In  support  of  the  former  alternative,  which  is  apparently  accepted  by 
Albrecht  (Zeitschrift  fur  Volkerrecht  und  Bundesstaatsrechtf  VI  Band, 
Breslau,  1912),  it  may  be  argued  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  property  of 
neutrals  being  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  belUgerent  Power 
ought,  according  to  international  law,  to  render  it  subject  to  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  that  jurisdiction.  The  argument  is  certainly  plausible 
and  may  in  certain  cases  and  for  such  purposes  be  soimd.  In  general, 
property  belonging  to  the  subject  of  one  Power  is  not  found  within 
territory  of  another  Power  without  the  consent  of  the  true  owner,  and 
this  consent  may  well  operate  as  a  submission  to  the  municipal  law.  A 
distinction  may  perhaps  be  drawn  in  this  respect  between  property  the 
presence  of  which  within  the  jurisdiction  is  of  a  permanent  nature,  and 
property  the  presence  of  which  within  the  jurisdiction  is  temporary 
only.  The  goods  of  a  foreigner  carrying  on  business  here  are  not  in  the 
same  position  as  a  vessel  using  an  English  port  as  a  port  of  call.  Even 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  clear  that  for  some  purposes,  as,  for 
example,  sanitary  or  poUce  regulations,  it  would  become  subject  to  the 
fex  loci.  After  all,  no  vessel  is  under  ordinary  circumstances  under  any 
compulsion  to  come  within  the  jurisdiction.  Different  considerations 
arise  with  regard  to  a  vessel  brought  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
in  exercise  of  a  right  of  war.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  consent  of 
the  owner  or  of  anyone  whose  consent  might  impose  obligations  on  the 
owner.  Nevertheless  even  here,  the  vessel  might  well  for  police  and 
sanitary  purposes  become  subject  to  the  municipal  law.  To  hold, 
however,  that  it  became  so  subject  for  all  purposes,  including  the 
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municipal  right  of  requisition,  would  give  rise  to  various  anoma- 
lies. 

The  municipal  law  of  one  nation  in  respect  of  the  right  to  requisition 
the  property  of  its  subjects  differs  or  may  differ  from  that  of  another 
nation.  The  circumstances  under  which,  the  purposes  for  which,  and 
the  conditions  subject  to  which,  the  right  may  be  exercised  need  not 
be  the  same.  The  municipal  law  of  this  country  does  not  give  compen- 
sation to  a  subject  whose  land  or  goods  are  requisitioned  by  the  Crown. 
The  municipal  law  of  other  nations  may  insist  on  compensation  as  a 
condition  of  the  right.  The  circumstances  and  purposes  under  and  for 
which  the  right  can  be  exercised  may  similarly  vary.  It  would  be 
anomalous  if  the  international  law  by  which  all  nations  are  bound  could  i 

only  be  ascertained  by  an  inquiry  into  the  municipal  law  which  prevails  m 
in  each.  It  would  be  a  still  greater  anomaly  if  in  times  of  war  a  bellig-  — 
erent  could,  by  altering  his  municipal  law  in  this  respect,  affect  the  ^ 
rights  of  other  nations  or  their  subjects.  The  authorities  point  to  the  ^ 
conclusion  that  international  usage  has  in  this  respect  developed  a  .^b 
law  of  its  own,  and  has  not  recognized  the  right  of  each  nation  to  I4)ply 
its  own  municipal  law. 

The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  requisition  the  goods  of  neutrals  found 
within  its  territory,  or  territory  of  which  it  is  in  miUtary  occupation, 
is  recognized  by  a  number  of  writers  on  international  law.  It  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  right  of  angary,  and  is  generally  recognised  as 
involving  an  obligation  to  make  full  compensation.  There  is,  however, 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  circumstances  imder  which 
and  the  precise  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  lawfully  exercised, 
was  exercised  by  Germany  during  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870  h 
respect  of  property  belonging  to  British  and  Austrian  subjects.    Th< 


German  military  authorities  seized  certain  British  ships  and  sank  thei 
in  the  Seine.    They  also  seized  certain  Austrian  rolling-stock  and  utilizec^^ 
it  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war.     The  Germain 
Government  offered  full  compensation,  and  its  action  was  not  made 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  protest,  at  any  rate  by  Great  Britain.    In 
justifying  the  action  of  the  military  authorities  with  regard  to  the 
British  ships.  Count  von  Bismarck  laid  stress  on  the  fact  *'that  a  press- 
ing danger  was  at  hand  and  every  other  method  of  meeting  it  was 
wanting,  so  that  the  case  was  one  of  necessity,"  and  he  referred  to 
Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  Vol.  Ill,  Section  29.    He  did  not  rely  on  the 
municipal  law  of  either  France  or  Germany. 
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On  reference  to  Phillimore  it  will  be  found  that  he  limits  the  right  to 
cases  of  ''clear  and  overwhelming  necessity."  In  this  he  agrees  with 
De  Martens,  who  speaks  of  the  right  existing  only  in  cases  of  ''extreme 
necessity"  (Law  of  Nations,  Book  VI,  Section  7);  and  with  Gessner, 
who  says  that  the  necessity  must  be  real;  that  there  must  be  no  other 
means  less  violent  "de  aauver  Vexistence"  and  that  neither  the  desire 
to  injure  the  enemy  nor  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience  to  the  bel- 
ligerent is  sufficient.  {Droit  des  Neutrea^  p.  154,  2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1876.) 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  facts  of  the  German  Government  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  come  within  the  limits  thus  laid  down.  It 
might  have  been  convenient  to  Germany  and  hurtful  to  France  to  sink 
English  vessels  in  the  Seine  or  to  utilize  Austrian  rolling-stock  for  trans- 
port purposes,  but  clearly  no  extreme  necessity  involving  actual  existence 
had  arisen.  Azuni,  on  the  other  hand  (Droit  maritime  de  VEurope^ 
Vol.  I,  C.  iii,  Art.  5),  thought  that  an  exercise  of  the  right  would  be 
justified  by  necessity  or  public  utility;  in  other  words  that  a  very  high 
degree  of  convenience  to  the  belligerent  Power  would  be  sufficient. 
Germany  must  be  taken  to  have  asserted  and  England  and  Austria  to 
have  acquiesced  in  the  latter  view,  which  is  the  view  taken  by  Bluntschli 
{Droit  international,  Section  795  his)  and  in  the  only  British  prize  deci- 
sion dealing  with  this  point. 

The  case  to  which  their  Lordships  refer  is  that  of  The  Curlew,  The 
Magnet,  etc.,  reported  in  Stewart's  Vice-Admiralty  Cases  (Nova  Scotia), 
p.  312.  The  ships  in  question  with  their  cargoes  had  been  seized  by 
the  British  authorities  as  prize  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  broke  out  in  1812,  and  had  been  brought 
into  port  for  adjudication.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province 
and  the  Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's  ships  on 
that  station  thereupon  presented  a  petition  for  leave  to  requisition 
some  of  the  ships  and  parts  of  the  cargoes  pending  adjudication.  In 
his  judgment  Dr.  Croke  lays  it  down  that  though  as  a  rule  the  court 
has  no  power  of  selling  or  bartering  vessels  or  goods  in  its  custody,  prior 
to  adjudication  to  any  departments  of  his  Majesty's  service,  neverthe- 
less there  may  be  cases  of  necessity  in  which  the  right  of  self-defence 
supersedes  and  dispenses  with  the  usual  modes  of  procedure.  He  held 
that  such  a  case  had  in  fact  arisen,  and  accordingly  granted  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners:  (1)  as  to  certain  small  arms  "very  much  and  im- 
mediately needed  for  the  defence  of  the  province";  (2)  as  to  certain 
oak  timbers  of  which  there  was  "great  want"  in  his  Majesty's  naval 
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yard  at  Halifax;  and  (3)  as  to  a  vessel  immediately  required  for  iise  as 
a  prison  ship.  The  appraised  value  of  the  property  requisitioned  was  in 
each  case  ordered  to  be  brought  into  court. 

It  should  be  observed  that  with  regard  to  ships  and  goods  of  neutrals 
in  the  custody  of  the  Prize  Court  for  adjudication,  there  are  special 
reasons  which  render  it  reasonable  that  the  belligerent  should  in  a  proper 
case  have  the  power  to  requisition  them.  The  legal  property  or  do- 
minion is,  no  doubt,  still  in  the  neutral,  but  ultimate  condemnation  will 
vest  it  in  the  Crown,  as  from  the  date  of  the  seizure  as  prize,  and  mean- 
while all  beneficial  enjoyment  is  suspended.  In  cases  where  the  ships 
or  the  goods  are  required  for  inmiediate  use,  this  may  well  entaQ  hard- 
ship on  the  party  who  ultimately  establishes  his  title.  To  mitigate  the 
hardship  in  the  case  of  a  ship  a  custom  has  arisen  of  releasing  it  to  the 
claimant  on  bail,  that  is,  on  giving  security  for  the  payment  of  its  ap- 
praised value.  It  may  well  be  that  in  practice  this  was  never  done  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Crown,  but  such 'consent  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  withheld,  unless  the  Crown  itself  desired  to  use  the  ship  after  con- 
demnation. The  25th  Section  of  the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  now  con- 
fers on  the  judge  full  discretion  in  the  matter.  This  being  so,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  that  the  Crown  on  its  side  should  in  a  proper  case  have 
power  to  requisition  either  vessel  or  goods  for  the  national  safety.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  neutral  may  obtain  compensation  for 
loss  suffered  by  reason  of  an  improper  seizure  of  his  vessel  or  goods,  but 
the  Crown  can  never  obtain  compensation  from  the  neutral  in  respect 
of  loss  occasioned  by  a  claim  to  release  which  ultimately  fails. 

The  power  in  question  was  asserted  by  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  Civil  War  which  broke  out  in  1861.  In  The  Memphis  (Blatch- 
ford,  202),  in  The  EUa  Warley  (Blatchford,  204),  and  in  The  Stephen 
Hart  (Blatchford,  387)  Betts,  J.,  allowed  the  War  Department  to  req- 
uisition goods  in  the  custody  of  the  Prize  Court,  and  required  for 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  the  case 
of  The  Peterhoff  (Blatchford,  381)  he  allowed  the  vessel  itself  to  be 
similarly  requisitioned  by  the  Navy  Department.  The  reasons  of 
Betts,  J.,  as  reported,  are  not  very  satisfactory,  for  they  leave  it  in 
doubt  whether  he  considered  the  right  he  was  enforcing  to  be  a  right 
according  to  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States  overriding  the 
international  law,  or  to  be  a  right  according  to  the  international  law. 
But  his  decisions  were  not  appealed,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  led 
to  any  diplomatic  protest. 
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On  March  3,  1863,  after  the  decisions  above  referred  to,  the  United 
States  Legislature  passed  an  Act  (Congress,  Sess.  III.,  c.  86,  of  1863) 
whereby  it  was  enacted  (Section  2)  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or 
the  Secretary  of  War  should  be  and  they  or  either  of  them  were  thereby 
authorized  to  take  any  captured  vessel,  any  arms  or  munitions  of  war 
or  other  material  for  the  use  of  the  government,  and  when  the  same 
should  have  been  taken  before  being  sent  in  for  adjudication  or  after- 
wards, the  department  for  whose  use  it  was  taken  should  deposit  the 
value  of  the  same  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  court  in  which  prize  proceedings  might  be  taken,  or  if  no 
proceedings  in  prize  should  be  taken,  to  be  credited  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  United  States  Legislature  in  pass- 
ing this  Act  intended  to  alter  or  modify  the  principles  of  international 
law  in  its  own  interest  or  against  the  interest  of  neutrals.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Act  must  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  United  States  authorities  as  to  the  right  possessed  by  a  belligerent 
to  requisition  vessels  or  goods  seized  as  prize  before  adjudication. 
Nevertheless,  their  Lordships  regard  the  passing  of  the  Act  as  somewhat 
unfortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  international  lawyer.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  to  cast  some  doubt  upon  the  decisions  already  given 
by  Betts,  J.  In  the  second  place,  it  tends  to  weaken  all  subsequent 
decisions  of  the  United  States  prize  courts  on  the  right  to  requisition 
vessels  or  goods,  as  authorities  on  international  law,  for  these  courts 
are  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  whether  it  be  in  accordance  with 
international  law  or  otherwise.  In  the  third  place,  their  Lordships  are 
of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  go  beyond  what  is  justified  by 
international  usage.  The  right  to  requisition  recognized  by  interna- 
tional law  is  not,  in  their  opinion,  an  absolute  right,  but  a  right  exer- 
cisable in  certain  cu-cumstances  and  for  certain  purposes  only.  Further, 
international  usage  requires  all  captures  to  be  brought  promptly  into 
the  Prize  Court  for  adjudication,  and  the  right  to  requisition,  therefore, 
ought  as  a  general  rule  be  exercised  only  when  this  has  been  done.  It 
is  for  the  court  and  not  the  executive  of  the  belligerent  state  to  decide 
whether  the  right  claimed  can  be  lawfully  exercised  in  any  particular 
case. 

It  appears  that  the  British  Government,  shortly  after  the  Act  was 
passed,  protested  against  the  provisions  of  the  2nd  section.  The  groimds 
for  such  protest  appear  in  Lord  Russell's  dispatch  of  April  21,  1863. 
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The  first  is  the  primary  duty  of  the  court  to  preserve  the  subject-matter 
of  the  litigation  for  the  party  who  ultimately  establishes  his  title.    In 
stating  it  Lord  Russell  ignores,  and  (having  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  the  section)  was  probably  entitled  to  ignore,  all  exceptional  cases 
based  on  the  right  of  angary.    The  second  ground  is  that  such  a  general 
right  as  asserted  in  the  section  would  encourage  the  making  of  seizures 
known  at  the  time  when  they  are  made  to  be  unwarrantable  by  law 
merely  because  the  property  seized  might  be  useful  to  the  belligerent. 
This  objection  is  more  serious,  but  it  derives  its  chief  force  from  th< 
fact  that  the  right  asserted  in  the  section  can  be  exercised  before  th< 
property  seized  is  brought  into  the  Prize  Court  for  adjudication,  and, 
even  when  it  has  so  been  brought  in,  precludes  the  judge  from 
judicially  with  the  matter.    If  the  right  accorded  by  international  la^ 
to  requisition  vessels  or  goods  in  the  custody  of  the  court  be  exercii 
through  the  court,  and  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  there  is  really 
question  to  be  tried,  and  the  vessel  or  goods  cannot,  therefore,  be 
leased  forthwith,  the  objection  is  obviated. 

It  further  appears  that  the  United  States  took  the  opinion  of  their  o^ 
Attorney-General  on  the  matter  (10th  vol..  Opinions  of  A.-G.  of  U.  S.  — 
p.  519),  and  were  advised  that  there  was  no  warrant  for  the  section  ir^^  in 
international  law,  and  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  put  it  int<^^:#"ito 
force,  in  cases  where  controversy  was  likely  to  arise.  The  Attomey-^^^^y- 
General  did  not,  any  more  than  Lord  Russell,  refer  to  exceptional  cauc  '"^npff 
based  on  the  right  of  angary,  but  dealt  only  with  the  provisions  of  ih^MzM'be 
section  as  a  whole. 

Some  stress  was  laid  in  argument  on  the  cases  cited  in  the  judgmen 
in  the  court  below  upon  what  is  known  as  "the  right  of  pre-emption," 
but  in  their  Lordships'  opinion  these  cases  have  little,  if  any,  bearinit 
on  the  matter  now  in  controversy.    The  right  of  pre-emption 
to  have  arisen  in  the  following  manner:  According  to  the  British  view  c^^f 
international  law,  naval  stores  were  absolute  contraband,  and  if  foum 
on  a  neutral  vessel  bound  for  an  enemy  port  were  lawful  prize.    Othesr 
countries  contended  that  such  stores  were  only  contraband  if  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  enemy  government.    If  destined  for  the  use  of  civilians 
they  were  not  contraband  at  all.    Under  these  circumstances  the  British 
Government,  by  way  of  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  its  own  view, 
consented  to  a  kind  of  compromise.    Instead  of  condenming  such  stores 
as  lawful  prize,  it  bought  them  out  and  out  from  their  neutral  owners, 
and  this  practice,  after  forming  the  subject  of  many  particular  treaties, 
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at  last  came  to  be  recognized  as  fully  warranted  by  international  law. 
It  was,  however,  always  confined  to  naval  stores,  and  a  purchase  pur- 
suant to  it  put  an  end  to  all  litigation,  between  the  Crown  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  neutral  owner  on  the  other.  Only  in  cases  where  the  title 
of  the  neutral  was  in  doubt  and  the  property  might  turn  out  to  be 
enemy  property  was  the  purchase  money  paid  into  court.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  this  "right  of  pre-emption"  differs  widely  from  the  right 
to  requisition  the  vessels  or  goods  of  neutrals,  which  is  exercised  without 
prejudice  to,  and  does  not  conclude  or  otherwise  affect  the  question 
whether  the  vessel  or  goods  should  or  should  not  be  condemned  as  prize. 
On  the  whole  question  their  Lordships  have  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusion: A  belligerent  Power  has  by  international  law  the  right  to  req- 
quisition  vessels  or  goods  in  the  custody  of  its  prize  court  pending  a 
decision  of  the  question  whether  they  should  be  condemned  or  released, 
but  such  right  is  subject  to  certain  limitations.  First,  the  vessel  or 
goods  in  question  must  be  urgently  required  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  defence  of  the  realm,  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  other  matters 
involving  national  security.  Secondly,  there  must  be  a  real  question 
to  be  tried,  so  that  it  would  be  improper  to  order  an  immediate  release. 
And,  thirdly,  the  right  must  be  enforced  by  application  to  the  Prize 
Court,  which  must  determine  judicially  whether,  imder  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  right  is  exercisable. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  limitations,  their  Lordships  are  of 
opinion  that  the  judge  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  treat  the  statement  on  oath 
of  the  proper  oflScer  of  the  Crown  to  the  effect  that  the  vessel  or  goods 
which  it  is  desired  to  requisition  are  urgently  required  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  defence  of  the  realm,  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  other 
matters  involving  national  security,  as  conclusive  of  the  fact.  This  is 
so  in  the  analogous  case  of  property  being  requisitioned  under  the 
municipal  law  (see  Warrington,  L.  J.,  in  the  case  of  In  re  a  Petition  of 
Right,  supra^  at  p.  666),  and  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  so 
also  in  the  case  of  property  requisitioned  under  the  international  law. 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  national  security  must  be  the  sole 
judges  of  what  the  national  security  requires.  It  would  be  obviously 
imdesirable  that  such  matters  should  be  made  the  subject  of  evidence 
in  a  court  of  law  or  otherwise  discussed  in  public. 

With  regard  to  the  second  limitation,  it  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
referring  to  the  old  practice.  The  first  hearing  of  a  case  in  prize  was 
upon  the  ship's  papers,  the  answers  of  the  master  and  others  to  the 
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Standing  interrogatories  and  such  special  interrogatories  as  might  have 
been  allowed,  and  any  further  evidence  which  the  judge  under  special 
circumstances,  thought  it  reasonable  to  admit.  If,  on  this  hearing,  the 
judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  vessel  or  goods  ought  to  be  released  forth- 
with, an  order  for  release  in  general  would  be  made.  A  further  hearing 
was  not  readily  granted  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  vessel  or  goods  could  not  be 
released  forthwith,  a  further  hearing  would  be  granted  at  the  instance 
of  the  claimant.  If  the  claimant  did  not  desire  a  further  hearing,  the 
vessel  or  goods  would  be  condemned.  This  practice,  though  obviously 
unsuitable  in  many  respects  to  modem  conditions,  had  the  advantage 
of  demonstrating  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  whether  there 
was  a  real  question  to  be  tried,  or  whether  there  ought  to  be  an  im- 
mediate release  of  the  vessel  or  goods  in  question.  In  their  Lordships' 
opinion  the  judge  should,  before  allowing  a  vessel  or  goods  to  be  requisi- 
tioned, satisfy  himself  (having  regard  of  course  to  modem  conditions) 
that  there  is  a  real  case  for  investigation  and  trial,  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  not  such  as  would  justify  the  immediate  release  of  the 
vessel  or  goods.  The  application  for  leave  to  requisition  must,  \mder 
the  existing  practice,  be  an  interlocutory  application,  and,  in  view  of 
what  has  been  said,  it  should  be  supported  by  evidence  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  judge  in  this  respect.  In  this  manner  I^ord  Russell's  objec- 
tion as  to  the  encouragement  of  unwarranted  seizures  is  altogether 
obviated. 

With  r^ard  to  the  third  limitation,  it  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Court  commences  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
seizure  in  prize.  If  the  captors  do  not  promptly  bring  in  the  property 
seized  for  adjudication,  the  court  will  at  the  instance  of  any  party  ag- 
grieved, compel  them  to  do  so.  From  the  moment  of  seizure,  the  rights 
of  all  parties  are  govemed  by  intemational  law.  It  was  suggested  in 
argument  that  a  vessel  brought  into  harbor  for  search  might,  before 
seizure,  be  requisitioned  imder  the  municipal  law.  This  point,  if  it 
ever  arises,  would  fall  to  be  decided  by  a  court  administering  municipal 
law,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  intemational  law  it  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune if  the  practice  of  bringing  a  vessel  into  harbor  for  the  purposes 
of  search — a  practice  which  is  justifiable  because  search  at  sea  is  im- 
possible imder  the  conditions  of  modem  warfare — were  held  to  give 
rise  to  rights  which  could  not  arise  if  the  search  took  place  at  sea. 

It  remains  to  apply  what  has  been  said  to  the  present  case.    In 
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Lordships'  opinion,  the  order  appealed  from  was  wrong,  not  because, 
as  contended  by  the  appellants,  there  is  by  international  law  no  right 
at  all  to  requisition  ships  or  goods  in  the  custody  of  the  court,  but  be- 
cause the  judge  had  before  him  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  a 
right  was  exercisable.  The  affidavit  of  the  director  of  army  contracts, 
following  the  words  of  Order  29,  R.  1,  merely  states  that  it  is  desired  on 
behalf  of  his  Majesty  to  requisition  the  copper  in  question.  It  does  not 
stat«  that  the  copper  is  urgently  required  for  national  purposes.  Further, 
the  affidavit  of  Sven  Hoglund,  which  is  unanswered,  so  far  from  showing 
that  there  was  any  real  case  to  be  tried,  suggests  a  case  for  immediate 
release.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  normal  course  would  be  to 
discharge  the  order  appealed  from  without  prejudice  to  another  applica- 
tion by  the  Procurator-General  supported  by  proper  evidence.  But 
the  copper  in  question  has  long  since  been  handed  over  to  the  War 
Department,  and,  if  not  used  up,  at  any  rate  cannot  now  be  identified. 
No  order  for  its  restoration  can  therefore  be  made,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  require  the  government  to  provide  other  copper  in  its  place. 
Under  the  old  procedure,  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to  give  the 
appellant,  in  case  his  claim  to  the  copper  be  ultimately  allowed,  leave 
to  apply  to  the  court  for  any  damage  he  may  have  suffered  by  reason 
of  its  having  been  taken  by  the  government  under  the  order. 

It  was,  however,  suggested  that  the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  ex- 
isting Prize  Court  Rules  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  court  awarding 
damages  or  costs  in  the  existing  proceedings.  Under  the  old  practice 
the  captors  were  parties  to  every  proceeding  for  condemnation,  and 
damages  and  costs  could  in  a  proper  case  have  been  awarded  as  against 
them.  But  every  action  for  condemnation  is  now  instituted  by  the 
Procurator-General  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  the  captors  are  not 
necessarily  parties.  It  is  said  that  neither  damages  nor  costs  can  be 
awarded  against  the  Crown.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  persons  en- 
titled to  such  damages  or  costs  are  deprived  of  all  remedy,  but  it  is 
urged  that  in  order  to  recover  either  damages  or  costs,  if  damages  or 
costs  are  claimed,  they  must  themselves  institute  fresh  proceedings  as 
plaintiffs,  not  against  the  Crown,  but  against  the  actual  captors.  This 
result  would,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  be  extremely  inconvenient, 
and  would  entail  considerable  hardships  on  claimants.  If  possible, 
therefore,  the  Prize  Court  Rules  ought  to  be  construed  so  as  to  avoid 
it,  and,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  the  Prize  Court  Rules  can  be  so 
construed. 
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It  will  be  obsen'ed  that,  by  Order  I,  Rule  1,  the  expression  "captor" 
is,  for  the  purposes  of  proceedings  in  any  cause  or  matter,  to  include 
"the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown,"  and  "the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown  " 
is  defined  as  the  King's  Proctor  or  other  law  officer  or  agent  authorized 
to  conduct  prize  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court. 

It  is  provided  by  Order  II,  Rule  3,  that  every  cause  instituted  for  the 
condemnation  of  a  ship  or  (by  virtue  of  Order  I,  Rule  2)  goods,  shall 
be  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  though  the  proceedings  therein 
may  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  be  conducted  by  the  actual  captors. 
By  Order  II,  Rule  7,  in  a  cause  instituted  against  the  "captor"  for 
restitution  or  damages,  the  writ  is  to  be  in  the  form  No.  4  of  Appendix  A. 
This  would  appear  to  contemplate  that  an  action  for  damages  can  be 
instituted  against  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown,  any  argument  to  the 
contrary,  based  upon  the  form  of  writ  as  originally  framed,  being  ren- 
dered invalid  by  the  alterations  in  such  form  introduced  by  Rule  No.  5 
of  the  Prize  Court  Rules  under  the  Order  in  Council  dated  March  11, 
1915.    It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  decide  this  point. 

Order  V  provides  for  proceedings  in  case  of  failiu-e  to  proceed  by  cap- 
tors. Under  Rules  1  and  2,  which  contemplate  the  case  of  no  proceed- 
ings having  been  yet  instituted,  the  claimant  must  issue  a  writ,  and 
can  then  apply  for  reUef  by  way  of  restitution,  with  or  without  damages 
and  costs.  It  does  not  appear  against  whom  the  writ  is  to  be  issued, 
whether  against  the  actual  captors  or  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown 
who  ought  to  have  instituted  proceedings.  Under  Rule  3,  however, 
which  contemplates  that  proceedings  have  been  instituted,  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  if  the  captors  (which,  in  the  case  of  an  action  for  a  con- 
demnation, must  of  course  mean  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown)  fail 
to  take  any  steps  within  the  respective  times  provided  by  the  rules,  or, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  fail  to  prosecute  with  effect  the  proceedings 
for  adjudication,  the  judge  may,  on  the  appUcation  of  a  claimant,  order 
the  property  to  be  released  to  the  claimant,  and  may  make  such  order 
as  to  damages  or  costs  as  he  thinks  fit.  This  rule,  therefore,  distinctly 
contemplates  that  the  Crown  or  its  proper  officer  may  be  made  liable 
for  damages  and  costs.  Neither  damages  nor  costs  could  be  awarded 
against  persons  who  were  not  parties  to  the  proceedings,  and  it  can 
hardly  have  been  the  intention  of  the  rules  to  make  third  parties  liable 
for  the  default  of  those  who  were  actually  conducting  the  proceedings. 

By  Order  VI  proceedings  may  be  discontinued  by  leave  of  the  judge^ 
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but  such  discontinuance  is  not  to  affect  the  right,  if  any,  of  the  claim- 
ant to  costs  and  damages.  This  again  contemplates  that  in  an  action 
for  condenmation  the  claimant  may  have  a  right  to  costs  and  damages 
and,  as  the  Crown  is  the  only  proper  plaintiff  in  such  an  action,  to  costs 
and  damages  against  the  Crown. 

Order  XIII  is  concerned  with  releases.  They  are  to  be  issued  out  of 
the  r^istry  and,  except  in  the  six  cases  referred  to  in  Rule  3,  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  judge.  One  of  the  excepted  cases  is  when  the  prop- 
erty is  the  subject  of  proceedings  for  condemnation — that  is,  of  pro- 
ceedings in  which  the  Crown  by  its  proper  officer  is  plaintiff,  and  when 
a  consent  to  restitution  signed  by  the  captor  (again  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  Crown)  has  been  filed.  Another  excepted  case  is  when 
proceedings  instituted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  are  discontinued. 
By  Rule  4  no  release  is  to  affect  the  right  of  any  of  the  owners  of  the 
property  to  costs  and  damages  against  the  ''captor,"  unless  so  ordered 
by  the  judge.  In  the  cases  last  referred  to  ''captor"  must  again  mean 
the  proper  officer  who  is  suing  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

Order  XLIV  deals  with  appeals,  and  provides  that  in  every  case  the 
appellant  must  give  security  for  costs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge. 
In  cases  of  appeals  from  a  condemnation  or  in  other  cases  in  which  the 
Crown  by  its  proper  oflBicer  would  be  a  respondent,  this  provision  could 
serve  no  useful  purpose  unless  costs  could  be  awarded  in  favor  of  the 
Crown,  and  if  costs  can  be  awarded  in  favor  of,  it  follows  that  they  can 
similarly  be  awarded  against  the  Crown. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  unless  the  judgment  or  order  appealed  from 
be  stayed  pending  appeal.  Rule  4  of  this  order  contemplates  that  per- 
sons in  whose  favor  it  is  executed  will  give  security  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  such  order  as  his  Majesty  in  Council  may  think  fit  to  make. 
Their  Lordships  were  not  informed  whether  such  security  was  given 
in  the  present  case. 

In  their  Lordships'  opinion,  these  rules  are  framed  on  the  footing 
that  where  the  Crown  by  its  proper  officer  is  a  party  to  the  proceedings, 
it  takes  upon  itself  the  liability  as  to  damages  and  costs  to  which  under 
the  old  procedure  the  actual  captors  were  subject.  This  is  precisely 
what  might  be  expected,  for  otherwise  the  rules  would  tend  to  hamper 
claimants  in  pursuing  the  remedies  open  to  them  according  to  inter- 
national law.  The  matter  is  somewhat  technical,  for  even  under  the 
old  procedure  the  Crown,  as  a  general  rule,  in  fact  defrayed  the  dam- 
ages and  costs  to  which  the  captors  might  be  held  Uable.    The  common 
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law  rule  that  the  Crown  neither  paid  nor  received  costs  is,  as  pointed 
out  by  Lord  Macnaghten,  in  Johnson  v.  The  King  (20  The  Times  L.  R., 
697;  [1904]  A.  C,  817)  subject  to  exceptions. 

Their  Lordships  therefore  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  pro- 
ceedings to  which,  under  the  new  practice,  the  Crown  instead  of  the 
actual  captors  is  a  party,  both  damages  and  costs  may  in  a  proper  case 
be  awarded  against  the  Crown  or  the  officer  who  in  such  proceedings 
represents  the  Crown. 

The  proper  course,  therefore,  in  the  present  case  is  to  declare  that 
upon  the  evidence  before  the  President  he  was  not  justified  in  making 
the  order  the  subject  of  this  appeal  and  to  give  the  appellants  leave  in 
the  event  of  their  ultimately  succeeding  in  the  proceedings  for  condemna- 
tion to  apply  to  the  court  below  for  such  damages  if  any,  as  they  may 
have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  order  and  what  has  been  done  under  it. 

Their  Lordships  will  humbly  advise  his  Majesty  accordingly,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  case  put  forward  by  the  appellants  has  succeeded  in 
part  only  they  do  not  think  that  any  order  should  be  made  as  to  the 
costs  of  the  appeal. 
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Jurisdiction  et  Droit  International.  Public,      By  L.  Van  Praag.     The 
Hague:  Librairie  Belinfaute  Frdres.    1915.    pp.  579. 

Dr.  Van  Praag  has  produced  a  volume,  of  somewhat  more  than  six 
hundred  pages,  quarto,  upon  the  interesting  and  difficult  topic  of  "Juris- 
diction and  Public  International  Law."  His  treatment  of  the  theme  is 
often  more  philosophical  than  legal  or  professional.  Reason  plays  a 
large  part,  though  precedent  and  authority  are  not  neglected.  He 
apologizes  for  his  inability  to  read  the  Slavic,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Scandinavian  writers  on  this  subject  and  for  their  consequent  omission 
from  his  citations,  but  he  has  made  extended  use  of  the  French,  English, 
German,  Dutch,  and  Latin  authors,  as  well  as  those  of  this  country. 
Often  he  gives  more  than  half  of  his  pages  to  extracts  and  citations 
from  these  texts. 

He  says  in  his  preface  that  a  juridical  work  is  not  made  to  please  but 
to  convince,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  fear  being  dull  in  order  to  be  con- 
vincing. Accordingly  he  adopts  an  intricate,  parenthetical  style,  which 
though  often  laborious,  enables  him  to  make  minute  distinctions  and 
to  enumerate  exceptions  with  scrupulous  care. 

His  analytical  table  of  contents  is  full  and  systematic,  covering 
twenty  pages,  and  in  it  are  found  discussed  many  subjects  which  are  of 
present  interest,  as  "What  is  a  ship  of  War?"  (pp.  499-500). 

He  greatly  amplifies  the  topic  of  "Exterritoriality"  as  affecting  Juris- 
diction, going  into  many  details  as  to  sovereigns,  princes,  ambassadors, 
diplomatic  representatives  of  all  sorts  and  their  entourage,  government 
ships  and  their  equipage,  as  well  as  government  aerial  craft  of  all  sorts 
with  their  equipage.  As  to  these  last,  he  finds  no  customary  rule  yet 
established,  but  he  discusses  and  discriminates  the  analogies. 

The  work  is  one  of  great  industry  and  research  and  considerable 
subtlety.  It  must  be  welcomed  as  a  serious  and  laborious  attempt  to 
solve  the  many  jurisdictional  problems  which  confront  and  often  baffle 
the  international  lawyer  and  pubUcist  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction. 
The  topics  considered,  are  not  such  as  can  be  discussed  dogmatically  or 
concerning  which  hard  and  fast  rules,  fully  crystallized  and  accepted, 
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can  be  discovered  and  displayed.  The  discussion  by  Dr.  Van  Praag  is 
habitually  fair,  ingenuous  and  ingenious,  and  supported  by  adequate 
learning  and  reference  to  the  authorities. 

His  work  must  therefore  be  received  as  a  brave  and  honest  attempt  to 
guide  us  through  the  fog  which  still  obscures  many  questions  of  inter- 
national jurisdiction.  It  is  distinctly  useful,  though  it  does  not  wholly 
dissipate  the  fog. 

Charles  Noble  Gregory. 

Science  et  Technique  en  Droit  Priv6  Positif,  Seconde  Partie.  Elabora- 
tion Scientifique  du  droit  positif.  By  Frangois  Geny.  Paris: 
Recueil  Sirey.    1915.    pp.  xi,  422. 

The  concept  Natural  Law  is  a  permanent  possession  of  the  moral 
and  juridical  world.  Since  the  first  speculations  on  the  nature  of  law  and 
justice  up  to  the  present  day,  there  never  has  been  a  moment  when  the 
idea  of  Natural  Law  in  one  or  more  of  its  chameleon  colors  has  not 
been  a  factor  of  thought  and  action.  Truly,  there  have  been  periods 
when  it  has  seemed,  imder  the  weight  of  assault,  that  the  vitality  of  the 
Natural  Law  concept  had  been  crushed  to  death;  but  just  so  often  as  its 
epitaph  was  being  carved,  it  has  reappeared  beyond  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  charnel-house,  either  in  its  old  or  in  a  new  form,  reinvigorated 
with  a  disconcerting  resistance  to  the  predatory  instincts  of  rival  theories 
of  law.  It  has  thrived  by  assaults  and  battles.  It  is  not  merely  a 
never-ending  dream  of  mankind,  as  Windscheid  put  it;  it  is  a  perpetual 
article  of  faith. 

In  a  review  of  the  first  part  of  the  present  work  for  this  Journal  in 
July,  1915,  the  learned  author's  definition  of  law  is  found  to  contain 
as  an  essential  element,  the  idea  of  Natural  Law.  In  order  that  the 
reader  may  not  be  misled,  the  author  now  boldly  asserts  in  the  em- 
phasis of  italics  that  '*  Natural  Law  reduced  to  its  necessary  mini- 
mum *  *  *  furnishes  an  indispensable  basis  for  truly  scientific 
treatment  of  positive  law."  In  an  earlier  work  the  author  was  com- 
mitted to  the  statement  that  Natural  Law  is  an  idea  too  vague  to 
serve  as  a  working-basis  for  positive  law.  Apparently,  on  this  propo- 
sition, there  has  intervened  something  of  a  change  of  position. 

Reduced  to  ultimate  terms,  there  are  two  primary  views  of  justice 
(which  is  the  crux  of  all  legal  philosophy) :  first,  that  positive  law  itself 
is  the  sole  standard  of  justice;  second,  that  positive  law  is  not  the  sole 
standard  of  justice.    As  to  the  first  view,  there  are  two  sorts  of  schools 
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of  thought:  (a)  the  positive  view  which  asserts,  by  virtue  of  the  nature 
of  positive  law  as  a  natural  or  biological  product,  representing  the 
conscious  compromise  or  the  unconscious  adaptation  of  conflicting  hu- 
man interests,  that  positive  law  arises  as  a  kind  of  social  precipitate 
which  itself  represents  the  wisdom  of  the  race;  (b)  the  negative  view, 
which,  without  any  philosophical  examination  of  its  data,  accepts  posi- 
tive law  as  all-sufficient,  and  which,  therefore,  inquires  no  further.  It  is 
manifest  that  each  of  these  theories  of  justice  embraces  diverse  minor 
programs.  Illustrative  of  this  point,  are  the  Imperative  and  Historical 
Schools  which  are  especially  familiar  to  the  Anglo-American  world, 
and  which,  in  the  above  classification,  are  types  of  the  negative  philo- 
sophical aspect  of  the  first  attitude  toward  the  concept  of  justice. 

The  second  point  of  view  is,  Ukewise,  a  complex  of  many  subordinate 
positions.  These  positions  may  be  divided  into  the  following  leading 
groups:  (a)  The  view  that  all  positive  law  is  an  artificial  interference 
with  the  natural  process  of  struggle  and  conflict  in  life  and  therefore 
philosophically  unjustifiable;  (b)  that  positive  law  is  validated  by  an 
external,  objective  standard  of  justice;  (c)  that  positive  law  is  just  or 
unjust  as  measiu^d  by  a  subjective  criterion;  and  (d)  that  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  institutions  of  positive  law  is  determined  by  a  transcendental 
measure. 

A  book  review  cannot  conveniently  be  made  the  means  of  a  fortified 
philosophical  thesis,  and  much  less  a  treatise;  but  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  Natural  Law  may  mean  all  things  to  all  men.  This  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  from  the  Sophists  to  Geny  there  have  ap- 
peared in  the  world  nearly  as  many  varieties  of  Natural  Law  as  there 
have  been  writers  on  legal  philosophy.  The  "might  is  right"  of  Spinoza, 
the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant,  the  unfoldment  of  the  Volksgeist 
of  Savigny,  the  "what  is  real  is  rational"  of  Hegel,  the  compromise  of 
interest  of  Merkel,  the  social  utilitarianism  of  Jhering;  all  these — and 
can  anything  in  legal-philosophical  theory  be  omitted? — are  varieties 
of  Natural  Law.  Natural  Law  thus  becomes  nearly  synonymous  with 
legal  philosophy;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was,  it  seems,  until  recent 
years,  the  custom  to  label  the  course  of  legal  philosophy  in  German 
law  schools  as  Natural  Law. 

However,  since  the  inclusive  species  of  Natural  Law  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  been  thoroughly  battered  in  the  breach,  a  genuine  and 
far-reaching  improvement  has  overtaken  the  speculations  on  justice. 
Natural  Law  in  the  present  age,  with  only  one  important  exception 
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(t.  e.,  the  tradition  of  Anglo-American  law  embalmed  in  the  declaratory 
theory  of  precedent),  has  given  over  the  standpoint  that  antecedent 
to  or  alongside  of  formulated  or  declared  law  there  may  be  discovered  a 
complete  and  permanent  code  of  Natm-al  Law  sufficient  to  the  last  detail 
to  adjust  the  conflicts  of  human  life.  Both  adjectives  of  the  code  have 
been  omitted  by  the  present-day  schools  of  thought.  Natural  Law  is 
neither  a  complete  code  of  prescriptions,  nor  is  it  a  perpetual  monument 
of  truth  and  justice.  Yet,  Natural  Law  remains.  But  it  is  Natural  Law 
thoroughly  saturated,  and,  also,  invigorated,  first,  with  the  historical 
element,  and,  later,  with  the  evolutionary  concept.  It  now  represents 
not  a  fixed  and  full  content  of  rules,  but  an  instrument  for  charting  the 
directions  of  human  destiny  in  accordance  with  which  the  conformability 
of  legal  rules  is  to  be  standardized.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  best 
and  the  most  unimpeachable  development  possible  at  this  time  in  the 
Natural  Law  idea;  but  the  regnant  schools  which  still  flourish  under 
the  ancient  banner,  thinking  that  such  a  solution  is  too  transcendental, 
have  occupied  intermediate  groimd — ground  between  the  first  line 
trenches,  as  it  were, — and  propose  to  construct  lines  of  barbwire  around 
their  legal  establishment  beyond  which  it  shall  formally  be  impossible 
to  go  (Stammler,  Del  Vecchio)  and  within  which  protected  limits  there 
may  be  a  great  variety  of  historical  movement. 

Geny,  if  we  understand  him,  does  not  accept  as  the  basis  for  his 
Natural  Law  either  the  idea  of  immanence  or  transcendentalism.  It 
seems  to  be  a  compound  of  objective  and  subjective  factors  determined 
by  a  principle  of  intermediate  ends.  But  yet,  for  him  "while  the  regula- 
tion of  moral  and  social  conduct  follows  a  progressive  development,  the 
criterion  must  be  sought  in  a  domain  superior  to  the  contingencies  and 
hazards  of  life."  Again,  the  "rational  datum  must  intervene  with  a 
preponderant  value."  He  reverts  to  the  classical  form  of  Natural  Law 
in  which  the  rational  element  is  the  essential  basis;  but  he  rejects  the 
strict  Natural  Law  (as  it  appears,  e,  g.,  in  Boistel  or  Cathrein)  where 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  is  made  to  answer  all  concrete  questions  of 
law  and  justice.  As  he  puts  it,  "the  rational  cannot  be  reduced  to 
a  single  formula  of  precise  contour." 

Objective  justice  is  represented  to  the  mind  in  the  idea  of  order,  "in 
the  idea  of  an  established  equilibrium  following  the  idea  of  harmony 
[based  on  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social,  free,  and  reasonable  being], 
moral  in  its  substance,  external  in  its  manifestations,  and  founded  on 
the  conditions  of  life  of  man  in  society."    But  he  adds,  "this  abstract 
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nature  of  justice  is  too  vague  for  a  scientific  elaboration  of  law.  It 
implies  a  philosophy  which  is  wanting."  This  appears  to  involve  the 
author  in  inconsistency;  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Natural  Law  function  in  legal  method  is  somewhat  elusive. 

The  objective  basis  of  Geny's  rationalism  is  found  in  an  "examina- 
tion of  institutions  of  private  law  which  show  at  their  base  certain 
natural  data  in  which  reason  discovers,  but  not  without  difficulty, 
directions  for  himian  conduct."  "History  reinforces  and  makes  precise 
these  directions  which  a  conmion  ideal  permits  in  turn  to  be  amplified." 
In  it  is  found  an  "ensemble  of  data  giving  the  object  of  a  true  and 
scientific  elaboration  of  law." 

In  a  word,  the  method  of  scientific  elaboration  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing elements  (as  we  understand  Geny's  position) :  1.  the  nature  of  things; 
2.  reason  and  the  social  ideal;  and  3.  legal  evolution.  Geny  forestalls 
the  charge  of  eclecticism  for  his  system  with  its  multiple  bases,  and 
thinks  that  he  has  presented  not  a  mere  collection  of  attractive  residues 
of  other  S3rstems,  but  a  reasoned  syncretism  based  on  Natural  Law. 

Natm-al  Law  as  employed  by  Geny  is  equivalent  to  the  issues  of 
reason,  derived  from  the  nature  of  man  in  contact  with  the  world,  and 
which,  because  of  its  origin  and  nature  appears  universal  and  immut- 
able. But  it  becomes  Natm-al  Law  with  an  objective  base  instead  of 
a  purely  subjective  content.  He,  therefore,  finds  himself  in  accord  with 
even  such  a  revolutionary  as  Duguit  in  his  position  touching  the  objec- 
tive basis  of  law.  The  problem  of  purpose  is  always  one  of  the  stmnbling 
blocks  in  legal  philosophy,  and  too  little  attention  has  been  given  hereto- 
fore to  the  important  distinction  between  ultimate  and  intermediate 
ends.  Geny  favors  that  view  of  Natural  Law  which  is  represented  in 
this  connection  by  Briitt  as  an  amendment  of  the  still  somewhat  in- 
flexible point  of  view  of  Stammler.  Of  the  philosophical  views  which 
have  to  a  greater  or  less  ejctent  agitated  the  waters  of  French  thinking, 
Geny  at  the  outset  rejects,  among  a  variety  of  other  things,  the  position 
of  juridical  socialism,  and  individual  anarchism;  and,  incidentally,  as 
a  datmn  which  further  concerns  the  author's  local  setting,  he  accepts 
the  proposition  of  intuition. 

If  the  author  had  not  already  shown  his  capacity  to  correlate  his 
philosophy  of  law  with  concrete  problems  (as,  for  example,  in  his  elab- 
orate work,  Dea  Droits  sur  les  Lettres  Missives f  reviewed  in  this  Journal, 
October,  1914),  doubt  might  and  would  be  raised  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  his  method.    Judge  Tanon,  on  this  point,  somewhere  remarked 
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with  some  bitterness  that  when  legal  philosophers  descend  to  Concrete 
problems,  they  are  obUged  to  use  the  same  methods  as  practical  men; 
and  that  the  metaphysical  postulates  of  the  philosopher  are  lost  in  the 
actual  solution.  Such  an  attitude  while  in  substance  inadequate,  may 
still  be  valuable  in  aiding  to  keep  clearly  before  the  mind  proper  limita- 
tions on  the  possibiUties  of  legal  philosophy  in  the  historical  world,  and 
in  restraining  overhopeful  efforts  to  hasten  the  evolutionary  process. 
It  was  the  great  merit  of  Aquinas  to  see  that  the  law  must  be  measured 
by  what  is  possible;  and,  after  all,  legal  philosophy  in  a  very  important 
measure  has  the  mission,  not  of  regenerating  the  world,  or  of  eliminat- 
ing links  in  the  chain  of  human  destiny,  but  of  explaining  social  institu- 
tions, and  of  attempting  with  great  caution  to  project  the  path  of  the 
future.  The  autonomy  of  the  human  will  and  the  scope  of  method  must 
always  take  a  subordinate  place;  and  while  the  efficacy  of  eflfort  is  not 
to  be  wholly  denied  in  an  attitude  of  tortured  abnegation,  or  in  resigna- 
tion to  an  Heraclitean  flux,  the  fimction  of  eflfort  must  not  be  over- 
emphasized. It  is  precisely  the  task  of  philosophy  to  find  the  way  out 
of  all  these  difiSculties  by  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  Time  Spirit,  on  one  hand,  and  a  scientifically  fortified  view  of  the 
reality  in  which  it  manifests  itself  on  the  other. 

The  larger  part  of  Geny's  present  contribution  deals  with  a  review 
of  modern  legal  philosophy.  No  one  in  so  vast  a  field  can  do  more  with 
thoroughness  than  treat  particular  parts  of  the  whole.  Geny  has  limited 
his  review  to  France  and  Germany.  His  examination  of  schools  and 
writers  appears  to  be  based  on  first-hand  reading,  and  his  document 
tion  is  always  thorough.  As  a  summary,  this  work  will  be  found  valu- 
able for  the  reader  who  lacks  the  time  or  inclination  to  read  the  sources. 

While  we  believe  that  no  true  philosophy  of  law  can  exist  without  a 
metaphysical  foundation — a  position  which  is  put  aside  by  Geny — yet 
we  can  regard  the  author's  plan  as  greatly  superior,  in  its  possibiUties, 
and  richness  of  material,  either  from  the  angle  of  what  we  can  know, 
or,  of  what  we  can  do,  in  the  field  of  legal  phenomena,  to  that  type  of 
positivism  represented  by  the  Comtean  social  physics,  or  the  other 
extreme,  juridical  idealism.  We  are,  furthermore,  constrained  to  be- 
lieve, in  the  midst  of  much  that  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  in  Geny  for  a 
philosophy  of  law,  that  he  has  in  the  main  hit  upon  a  valuable  method 
for  rationalizing  a  hitherto  unscientific  legislative  policy;  and  we  there- 
fore conclude  that  we  have  before  us  a  valuable  contribution  which 
should  be  an  influential  document  in  reaching  solid  ground  for  I^al 
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ideas  in  the  world  upheaval  which  has  thrown  all  social,  ethical,  and 
juridical  values  into  the  melting  pot. 

Two  additional  parts  are  promised  dealing  with  a  technical  elabora- 
tion of  private  law,  to  complete  the  work  of  which  the  theoretical 
foimdations  have  now  been  laid. 

Albert  Kocourek. 

Notes  of  a  Busy  Life.    By  Joseph  Benson  Foraker.    Cincinnati:  Stewart 
4  Kidd  Company.    2  vols. 

This  is  practically  an  autobiography  from  the  author's  birth  in  1846 
to  his  retirement  from  pubUc  life  in  1914.  As  he  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  public  affairs  from  his  boyhood,  this  work  constitutes  a  record 
of  and  comment  on  the  most  important  questions  which  agitated  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  through  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years  by  one 
of  the  most  virile  and  active  minds  this  nation  has  produced. 

He  entered  the  Union  Army  as  a  private  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ^nd 
was  discharged  from  the  service  as  captain  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He 
completed  a  full  collegiate  course  of  study  by  means  of  the  money  he 
had  saved  from  his  army  pay  and  a  contracted  indebtedness  not  dis- 
charged until  he  had  entered  his  profession.  He  became  an  able  and 
successful  lawyer  and  a  judge  of  repute.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  entered 
political  life,  was  four  times  nominated  for  governor  of  his  State  and 
twice  filled  the  office.  He  attended  the  Republican  national  conventions 
as  a  delegate  at  large  consecutively  from  1880  to  1904;  and,  as  indicating 
his  effectiveness  as  a  speaker,  he  was  twice  chosen  to  nominate  Mr. 
Sherman  for  President,  and  twice  Mr.  McKinley.  He  entered  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1897;  and  served  in  that  body  until  1909. 
Such  a  varied  and  distinguished  service  may  well  be  styled  "A  Busy 
Life,"  and  the  narrative  will  be  found  of  unflagging  interest  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  but  this  review  must  be  limited  to  that  part  of  his  career 
in  the  Senate  which  relates  to  foreign  questions  and  international 
law. 

On  his  admission  to  the  Senate  he  was  placed  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  remained  on  that  committee  during  the  twelve 
years  of  his  service.  John  Sherman,  so  long  a  Senator  from  Ohio,  en- 
tered the  cabinet  of  President  McKinley  as  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
same  time  that  Mr.  Foraker  entered  the  Senate,  and  inunediately 
thereafter  Mr.  Mark  A.  Hanna  succeeded  Mr.  Sherman  as  Senator. 
In  The  Notes  Senator  Foraker  conmients: 
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Thk  k  a  dingreesMe  diapier  in  Ohio  pofities,  not  oolj  bmoae  of  the 
ment  etamed  by  the  phus  ai^eed  upon  by  the  Pfeoident  and  Mr.  Hannn  for  pasting 
Mr.  Sherman  in  the  cabinet  and  Mr.  Hanna  in  the  Senate,  but  aln,  and 
the  nnf ortonale  reouhs  that  f ottowed,  so  far  as  Mr.  Sherman 


The  latter  greatly  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Senate,  but  Mr.  Hannahs 
ambition  ooold  only  be  satisfied  by  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  President 
McKinley's  obligation  to  Mr.  Hanna  could  only  be  disdiaiiged  by  in- 
ducing Mr.  Sherman  to  accept  the  transfer.  Senator  Foiaker  states 
that  when  he  learned  from  Mr.  Hanna  of  this  arrangemoit  he  remon- 
strated to  him  plainly  against  the  i^ipcMntment  of  Mr.  ^lennan  as 
Secretary  of  State  at  that  particular  time,  mhok  we  were  threatened 
with  complications  with  Spain  and  other  European  nations.  He  was 
idainly  in  failing  memory,  and  while  he  mi^t  go  on  doing  faithful 
work  in  the  Senate,  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  great  department,  with 
the  work  of  which  he  was  not  familiar,  at  a  critical  time,  was  to  subject 
him  to  a  tax,  both  mentally  and  physicaUy,  for  which  he  was  not  aUe. 
He  faUed  to  convince  Mr.  Hanna,  and  he  was  so  impressed  with  the 
unwisdom  of  the  proposed  plan,  that  he  went  at  once  to  Canton  and 
presented  the  same  remonstrance  to  the  President  dect,  warning  him 
that  the  appointment  might  make  trouble;  but  he  reports  that  he  found 
Mr.  McKinley  thoroughly  committed  to  the  plan.    (Vol.  3,  pp.  499, 500.) 

After  the  new  administration  went  into  operation  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  President  was  laigely  consulting  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Judge  Day,  on  important  matters,  an'd  Senate 
Foraker  reports  that  Mr.  Sherman  b^an  to  take  offense  at  his  n^ect. 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  keep  the  situation  concealed  from  the  diplomatic 
corps;  for  instance,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
assuring  the  Japanese  Minister  that  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  was  not  being  considered,  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  being 
engrossed  for  signature,  and  in  a  few  da3rs  the  Secretary  was  called  upon 
to  sign  it.  Hence  no  one  in  Washington  was  surprised  when,  upon  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  Mr.  Sherman  tendered  his  resignation 
which  was  promptly  accepted.  What  passed  between  him  and  the 
President  has  never  been  made  public;  but  The  Notes  reports  that 
though  Mr.  Sherman  continued  to  reside  in  Washington  until  his  death, 
more  than  two  years  thereafter,  his  intercourse  with  the  President  and 
Senator  Hanna  ceased,  and  in  private  conversation  he  had  only  bitter 
words  for  them.  A  facsimile  letter  of  Mr.  Sherman  is  reproduced,  from 
which  this  extract  is  made: 
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When  he  (McKinley)  urged  me  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State,  I 
accepted  with  some  reluctance  and  largely  to  promote  the  wishes  of  Mark  Hanna. 
The  result  was  that  I  lost  the  position  both  of  Senator  and  Secretary,  and  I  hear  that 
both  McEinl^  and  Hanna  are  pitying  me  for  failing  memory  and  phjrsical  strength. 
I  do  not  care  for  their  pity  and  do  not  ask  them  any  favors,  but  wish  only  to  feel 
independent  of  them,  and  conscious  that,  while  they  deprived  me  of  the  high  office 
of  Senator  by  the  temporary  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State,  they  have  not  les- 
sened me  in  your  opinion  or  in  the  good  will  of  the  great  Republican  Party  of  the 
United  States.    (Vol.  1,  p.  508.) 

The  temper  of  this  letter  lends  color  to  the  report  that  flowers  sent 
from  the  White  House  to  the  funeral  in  Ohio  were  returned  by  the 
family  unused. 

The  part  which  Mr.  Foraker  had  already  taken  in  public  affairs  as 
Governor  of  Ohio  and  in  national  politics,  gave  him  at  once  a  recognized 
place  in  the  Senate  as  a  ready  and  forcible  debater,  and  soon  after  tak- 
ing his  seat  we  find  him  occupying  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Spanish  situation  growing  out  of  the  Cuban  rebellion.  He  argued 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and 
was  finally  the  author  of  a  series  of  resolutions  which  became  the  basis 
of  our  declaration  of  war  against  Spain. 

In  a  foot-note  to  a  discussion  of  the  barbarous  warfare  pursued  in 
Cuba  by  Spain,  reference  is  made  to  the  new  methods  pursued  in  the 
present  war  in  Europe  by  the  submarines,  which  he  claims  cannot 
change  the  existing  rules  of  international  law.  ''Hence,  if  submarines 
cannot  remove  non-combatants  before  sinking  their  ship,  they  must 
not  sink  it.  To  hold  otherwise  is  inhuman  and  in  violation  of  the  founda- 
tion principles  of  all  law  and,  therefore,  a  practice  that  will  never  be 
approved  by  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth."    (Vol.  II,  pp.  17-20.) 

Some  discussion  is  had  of  the  authorship  of  the  so-called  Piatt  Amend- 
ment, which  virtually  places  the  Cuban  Republic  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Foraker  states  that  the  provisions  of  that 
amendment  were  fully  discussed  in  the  Senate  long  before  they  took 
shape  in  the  Amendment,  and  that  one  of  the  earliest  proposers  of  it 
was  General  James  H.  Wilson,  conmianding  a  department  in  Cuba 
during  the  American  occupation,  and  that  to  him  more  than  any  one 
else  is  due  the  credit  for  its  ultimate  adoption. 

Senator  Foraker  was  a  prominent  participant  in  the  discussion  which 
grew  out  of  the  independence  of  Panama  and  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  respecting  the  Canal.  He  defended  the  action  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  securing  the  independence  of  the  new  repubUc.    He  was 
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the  author  of  two  important  amendments  to  the  first  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty:  the  first  declaring  the  Cla3ix)n-Bulwer  Treaty  superseded, 
and,  second,  striking  out  the  clause  providing  for  the  adhesion  of  t)ther 
Powers.  In  a  letter  to  President  Taft,  written  after  he  had  left  the 
Senate,  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  how  the  first  treaty,  amended 
by  the  Senate  and  rejected  by  Great  Britain,  was  revived  through  a 
confidential  conference  at  the  Senator's  residence,  sought  by  Mr.  Hay, 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  letter  was  written  to  show  that  it  was  the  intention  of  both 
Secretary  Hay  and  the  Senators  that  our  Government  should  be  left 
free  to  use  its  discretion  as  to  the  fortification  of  the  Canal.  (Vol.  H, 
p.  137.) 

At  the  time  President  Wilson  submitted  to  Congress  the  question 
of  our  right  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  our  vessels  using  the  Canal, 
Mr.  Foraker  discussed  the  subject  at  some  length  in  a  pubUc  address, 
taking  the  position  that  in  ratifying  the  second  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
we  supposed  we  were  to  be  the  sole  owners  of  the  Canal,  and  that  we  had 
a  right,  if  we  saw  fit,  to  exempt  our  own  vessels  from  the  payment  of 
tolls  for  its  use.  (Vol.  II,  p.  144.)  He  also  has  made  known  his  views 
on  the  Colombian  treaty  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  In  a  letter  written 
in  1914  he  says: 

I  had  personal  knowledge  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  of  all  the  facts  then  known, 
or  now  known,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  which  this  treaty  has  reference.  ♦  ♦  * 
Colombia  suffered  no  injury  at  our  hands,  except  only  such  as  she  brought  upon  her- 
self by  her  own  unwise  and  indefensible  conduct.  To  pay  her  $25,000,000,  or  any 
other  sum,  would  be  like  submitting  to  blackmail;  and  to  apologize  to  her  would  be 
an  abject  national  humiliation,  for  which  there  is  no  excuse  whatever.    (f&.,  p.  450.) 

While  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Foraker  zealously  supported  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii  to  avoid  complications  with  foreign  Powers;  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  Danish  St.  Thomas 
group,  which  failed  of  ratification  by  Denmark.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  present  importance  of  the  acquisition  of  the  latter,  in  view  of  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  situation  of  the  European 
conflict.  He  points  out  that  if  Germany  should  become  dominant  in 
Europe  she  would  overshadow  Denmark,  and,  without  directly  chal- 
lenging the  Monroe  Doctrine,  secure  control  of  St.  Thomas. 

One  of  the  most  characteristically  independent  acts  of  Senator  For- 
aker's  service  was  his  defeat  of  a  bill  reported  from  the  Conmiittee  on 
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Immigration  providing  further  and  more  drastic  legislation  as  to  Chinese 
exclusion,  a  measure  which  generally  found  ready  support  in  Congress. 
Upon  examination  of  the  bill  he  found  it  in  violation  of  our  national 
obligations  and  calculated  to  bring  discredit  upon  us  as  a  nation.  Al- 
most single-handed  he  attacked  it  in  a  speech  which  he  says  was  ''one 
of  my  most  carefully  prepared  speeches  in  the  Senate."  This  speech 
brought  to  his  support  such  influential  Senators  as  Piatt  of  Connecticut, 
Hoar,  and  Cullom,  and  the  bill  was  finally  defeated.  Senator  CuUom 
in  his  Personal  Recollections  writes:  "Senator  Foraker  very  well  knew 
that  his  opposition  to  this  bill  would  not  strengthen  him  at  home,  but 
he  disr^arded  that  fact,  and  opposed  it  because  he  believed  it  was  con- 
trary to  our  treaty  obUgations." 

The  general  arbitration  treaties  which  Secretary  Hay  submitted  to  the 
Senate  awakened  in  that  body  as  sturdy  opposition  as  the  first  Panama 
Canal  treaty  which  preceded  them  and  had  a  like  fate,  as  they  were  so 
amended  as  to  incur  Secretary  Hay^s  disapproval.  His  treatment  by 
the  Senate  was  in  his  estimation  of  such  a  character  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  tender  his  resignation,  which  happily  the  President  declined  to 
accept.  In  his  Notes  Mr.  Foraker  refers  to  Mr.  Thayer's  "Life  of 
John  Hay,"  recently  published.    Of  this  book  he  says 

It  shows  that  Mr.  Hay  was  not  only  pessimistic  and  opinionated,  but  full  of  mis- 
information and  false  impressions  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Senate  towards  himself, 
for  it  shows  that  he  somehow  got  the  notion  that  the  Senate  was  actuated  in  making 
its  amendments  by  a  spirit  of  spite  and  unfriendliness  with  respect  to  him,  prompted 
by  "ignorance,"  "incompetence,"  and  almost  every  other  lack  of  qualification  a 
man  blessed  with  a  rich  vocabulary  and  prompted  by  virulent  resentment  could 
name;  all  of  which  was  very  unlike  the  quiet,  urbane  and  affable  Mr.  Hay  whom  I 
knew.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Joseph  H.  Choate  is  a  fair 
sample  of  numerous  others:  "It  is  a  curious  state  of  things.  The  howling  lunatics 
like  Mason  and  Allen  and  Pettigrew  are  always  on  hand,  while  our  friends  are  cum- 
bered with  other  cares  and  most  of  the  time  away.  *  W  has  been  divorcing  his  wife; 
Morgan  is  fighting  for  his  life  in  Alabama;  Cullom  ditto  in  Illinois;  even  when  Provi- 
dence takes  a  hand  in  the  game,  our  folks  are  restrained  by  'Senatorial  courtesy* 
from  accepting  his  favors.  Last  week  ' X '  had  delirium  tremens;  Bacon  broke  his  rib ; 
Pettigrew  had  the  grippe;  and  Hale  ran  off  to  New  York  on  *  private  business,'  and  the 
whole  Senate  stopped  work  until  they  got  around  again.  I  have  never  struck  a  sub- 
ject so  full  of  psychological  interest  as  the  official  mind  of  a  Senator." 

In  numerous  other  letters  Mr.  Hay  is  shown  to  have  spoken  in  a  disparaging  way 
of  the  Senate  as  a  body,  and  of  Senators  individually  as  incompetents,  who  are  "hos- 
tile and  actuated  by  ill-will"  towards  him  personally  in  dealing  with  the  great  in- 
ternational questions  presented  by  the  treaty  he  had  framed.  In  all  this  he  was 
greatly  mistaken.    There  was  never  at  any  time  on  the  part  of  any  Senator  of  either 
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party  any  personal  ill-will  towards  Mr.  Hay,  of  which  there  was  any  indication  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Foraker  justly  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  difFerences  between 
Secretary  Hay  and  the  Senate  respecting  the  Panama  and  arbitration 
treaties:  ''No  argument  is  needed  to  establish  that  the  Senate  was  right 
and  Mr.  Hay  wrong  in  both  instances  when  privately  he  indulged  in 
such  outbreaks." 

In  his  twelve  years'  service  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Foraker  had  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  that  body,  and  his 
usefulness  was  conspicuous  especially  in  matters  connected  with  our 
foreign  relations.  And  yet  when  he  came  before  the  people  of  his  State 
for  reelection  for  a  third  term,  he  Was  rejected  and  forced  into  retire- 
ment from  the  public  service.  But  this  result  was  brought  about  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances  which  reflected  little  credit  upon  our 
democratic  system  of  government.  Late  in  the  campaign  of  1908  a 
demagogue  of  national  reputation  made  a  speech  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  produced  letters  between  Mr.  Foraker  and  the 
president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  secured  in  some  surreptitious 
manner,  which  with  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  the  speaker 
seemed  to  show  sftne  kind  of  improper  relation  between  them.  Added 
to  this  was  a  charge  that  as  attorney  for  certain  Cincinnati  public  service 
companies  he  had  exerted  dishonest  influence  upon  the  I^egislature  of 
Ohio.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Foraker  met  these  charges  with  prompt 
denials  and  with  proofs  of  their  falsity,  which  ought  to  have  convinced 
every  impartial  voter,  they  created  such  a  prejudice  against  him  that  it 
was  impossible  to  overcome  it  in  the  short  time  remaining  before  the 
election. 

In  addition,  another  important  influence  was  brought  to  bear  against 
him  in  this  campaign.  During  his  service  in  the  Senate  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  take  issue  with  President  Roosevelt  in  some  of  his  measures 
before  Congress,  notably  the  Brownsville  Affray.  This  so  irritated  the 
President  that  he  pursued  the  unseemly  coimse  of  making  a  personal 
attack  upon  the  Senator  at  a  Gridiron  Dinner,  which  the  latter  resented 
by  a  somewhat  caustic  reply.  In  the  heat  of  the  campaign  of  1908  both 
the  President  and  his  candidate  for  the  succession,  Mr.  Taft,  made  a 
discreditable  alliance  with  the  demagogues  who  were  fanning  into  a 
flame  the  scandals  above  mentioned,  and  these  high  officials  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  attack  his  official  integrity,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Foraker  had 
done  more  than  any  other  person  to  promote  Mr.  Taft*s  public  career. 
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Under  such  combined  opposition  Mr.  Foraker  went  down  to  defeat, 
and  has  never  again  been  able  to  so  reestablish  himself  before  his  con- 
stituents as  to  reenter  public  life.  Thus,  using  the  language  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  adherents,  was  ''eliminated"  from  official  service  one  of  the 
most  able  and  useful  statesmen  this  generation  of  Americans  has  pro- 
duced. His  retirement  has,  however,  enabled  him  to  render  a  last  valu- 
able service  to  his  countrymen  in  these  Notes  of  a  Btisy  Life. 

John  W.  Foster. 

Tlie  SUesian  Loan  and  Frederick  the  Great.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ernest 
Satow,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  Oxford :  The  Clarendon  Press. 
1915.    pp.  xii,  436. 

This  celebrated  case  in  international  law,  the  author  says  in  his  pref- 
ace, is  mentioned  in  various  historical  works  and  treatises  on  inter- 
national law,  but  the  whole  facts  have  never  been  correctly  stated.  It 
is  his  purpose  to  give  a  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  matter.  In  the 
first  two  hundred  pages  of  the  book  is  the  author's  extended  study  of 
the  case;  and  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  reading 
matter,  comprised  in  the  appendix,  contain  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
official  documents  quoted  in  full  on  which  the  author  principally  bases 
his  study.  They  consist  chiefly  of  letters  and  documents  which  passed 
between  the  English  and  Prussian  Governments  and  which,  the  author 
says,  "have,  with  but  one  exception,  never  been  printed  before."  They 
are  drawn  principally  from  the  Public  Record  Office  and  the  British 
Museum  manuscripts.  Besides  these  previously  unpublished  documents, 
the  author  cites  many  others  contained  in  fourteen  well-known  collec- 
tions of  memoirs,  letters,  treaties,  etc. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  tells  how  the  Silesian  debt  originated  while 
Silesia  was  still  a  possession  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  VI,  who  in  1734 
borrowed  from  English  merchants  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  payment  of  which  he  pledged  the  revenues  of  that  prov- 
ince. The  second  chapter  tells  how,  after  the  first  Silesian  war,  when 
the  province  was  ceded  to  Prussia,  Frederick  bound  himself  to  pay 
to  the  London  merchants  the  debt  which  had  been  secured  by  its 
revenues  but  which  still  remained  unpaid.  The  third  chapter  tells  of 
numerous  Prussian  complaints  against  the  seizure  by  English  privateers 
of  French  goods  on  board  Prussian  vessels  during  the  war  between 
France  and  England  from  1744  to  1748.  Although  France  and  England 
were  actually  fighting  against  each  other  as  allies  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
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respectively,  yet  theoretically  they  were  not  at  war  with  each  other. 
Hence  Prussian  vessels  were  nominally  neutral  and  Frederick  insisted 
that  enemy  goods  on  neutral  vessels  should  not  be  seized,  unless  they 
were  contraband.  England  refused  to  admit  the  principle.  All  of  the 
remaining  chapters,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth,  are  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  long  negotiations  between  Prussia  and  England  in  an  effort 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question. 

Frederick  had  paid  only  a  small  portion  of  the  debt  due  the  Ekiglish 
merchants  before  the  dispute  over  the  seizures  arose.  As  the  prospect 
of  his  obtaining  for  Prussian  merchants  compensation  from  England  for 
their  losses  grew  darker  and  darker  he  first  hinted,  then  suggested,  then 
threatened  that  he  would  confiscate  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  loan  due 
to  the  English  merchants  and  out  of  it  compensate  Prussian  merchants 
for  their  losses.  England  pleaded  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of  good 
faith  in  treaties  and  of  the  good  name  of  a  sovereign,  since  there  was  no 
other  security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  owed  by  a  sovereign  of  one 
country  to  individuals  of  another  country.  Prussia  insisted  that  verbal 
assurance  had  been  given  by  an  English  Minister,  Carteret,  that  Eng- 
land would  not  confiscate  enemy  goods,  not  contraband,  in  neutral 
vessels.  Admiralty  courts  and  judicial  conmiissions  in  both  countries 
investigated  the  merits  of  both  questions,  and  memoirs  and  pro-memoirs 
passed  between  the  governments. 

While  negotiations  were  pending  Frederick  made  four  additional  par- 
tial payments  in  1749, 1750,  and  1751.  But  in  1752  he  placed  an  embargo 
on  the  forty-five  thousand  pounds  still  unpaid.  For  more  than  three 
years  matters  remained  without  change.  The  final  amicable  settlement 
was  due,  not  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  contentions  of  either  coun- 
try, or  to  the  concessions  made  by  both,  but  to  the  exigencies  of  the  con- 
temporary diplomatic  situation. 

The  Anglo-French  commercial  and  colonial  war  had  begun.  Each 
was  searching  for  alUes  or  for  promises  of  neutrality.  Austria  had 
abandoned  the  English  alliance  and  for  years  had  been  drawing  nearer 
to  France.  Prussia  had  no  desire  to  renew  the  former  alliance  with 
France.  England  made  a  subsidy  treaty  with  Russia  to  become  opera- 
tive in  case  Prussia  should  join  France  and  attack  Hanover.  Frederick 
learned  of  this,  and  determined  to  sacrifice  something  for  an  understand- 
ing with  England  to  render  innocuous  the  Anglo-Russian  rapprochement. 
He  promised  to  accept  a  much  smaller  payment  than  he  had  been  claim- 
ing from  England  in  compensation  for  the  losses  of  his  merchants  and 
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did  not  insist  on  a  fonnal  endorsement  of  the  principle  he  had  been  con- 
tending for.  If  England  would  settle  on  this  basis  he  would  raise  the 
embargo  on  the  unpaid  forty-five  thousand  pounds  of  the  loan  and  pay 
also  the  accumulated  interest  amounting  to  about  a  fourth  as  much  more. 
England  was  willing  and  offered  to  pay  even  more  than  Frederick  had 
said  he  would  be  willing  to  accept,  which,  however,  was  still  only  about 
two-thirds  what  he  had  claimed  all  along.  Twenty  thousand  pounds 
wBs  the  amount  paid  by  England.    In  his  conclusion  the  author  says: 

To  the  English  ministiy,  as  the  form  of  declaration  exchanged  with  Michell  did 
not  mention  the  grounds  on  which  payment  was  held  to  be  due,  the  expenditure  of 
so  trifling  a  simi  must  have  seemed  a  very  insignificant  price  for  an  alliance  which  it 
was  expected  would  protect  the  king's  German  dominions  from  invasion.  Moreover, 
by  signing  this  treaty  they  stood  to  save  £500,000  a  year  which  they  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  the  Russian  auxiliary  force,  if  it  had  been  required  to  assist  in  repelling  an 
attack  from  Frederick.  They  sacrificed  no  principle  of  international  law  as  they  con- 
ceived it,  and  their  reply  to  the  Prussian  arguments  had  been  left  without  a  rejoinder. 
It  is  probable  that  they  considered  the  promises  given  by  Carteret  in  respect  of 
Prussian  ships  and  cargoes,  somewhat  without  reflection  and  in  ignorance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  English  prize-courts,  to  constitute  a  debt  of  honor  which  they  could  not  ul- 
timately evade.  If  so,  they  certainly  took  a  right  view.  The  word  of  a  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  given  to  the  diplomatic  agent  of  a  friendly  Power  is  binding  in  honor 
on  the  government  and  the  nation  which  he  represents. 

Simultaneously  with  this  settlement  the  Convention  of  Westminster 
of  January,  1756,  was  concluded,  which  was  the  defensive  alliance  be- 
tween England  and  Prussia  that  ripened  the  next  year  into  the  close 
o£fensive  and  defensive  alliance  which  bound  them  together  against  the 
similar  alliance  between  France  and  Austria  taking  shape  at  the  same 
time. 

Students  of  international  law  will  welcome  this  full  presentation  of 
this  famous  case  that  is  so  frequently  cited  as  a  precedent  in  studies 
and  cases  involving  the  status  of  enemy  goods  on  neutral  ships,  the 
retention  of  money  owed  by  a  sovereign  or  government  of  one  country 
to  citizens  of  another  as  a  means  of  reprisal,  and  the  coniSscation  or 
repudiation  of  public  debts.  Students  of  diplomatic  history  will  welcome 
it  for  the  interesting  light  which  it  casts  on  the  triangular  relations  be- 
tween Austria,  England  and  Prussia  from  the  beginning  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  War  to  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years*  War. 

The  author  has  practically  closed  his  book  to  a  considerable  number 
of  readers  who  might  have  used  it  because  he  has  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion, which  unfortunately  many  amateurs  especially  yield  to,  of  intro- 
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ducing  into  the  body  of  the  page  quotations  from  foreign  languages. 
To  be  sure  not  many  who  are  unable  to  read  French  or  German  will 
care  to  follow  in  detail  such  a  technical  study  in  intonational  law  or 
diplomacy;  but  there  may  be  some.  It  shows  better  taste  fcN*  an  author 
to  translate  or  summarize  such  statements  in  the  body  oi  his  page  and, 
if  there  is  any  special  significimce  in  the  original,  quote  it  in  full  in  the 
footnotes  or  appendices.  This  enables  the  technical  student  to  get  all 
the  value  there  is  in  the  original  and  still  leaves  it  possible  fcN*  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  single  language  to  follow  the  thought  of  the  writer.  In  the 
case  of  his  lengthy  French  quotations  the  author  has  given  a  fairly 
full  condensed  swnmary  of  the  thought  in  his  very  helpful  marginal 
topics  which  he  supplies  opposite  his  English  as  wdl  as  French  para- 
graphs. 

William  R.  Manning. 
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Feb. 
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Peace,  75:17.    Jan. 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress.    Address  by  Ambassador  Suarez  of  Chile  before 
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4/(l):90.    Jan. 
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Boot,    Review  of  Reviews  (N.  Y.),  55:298.    March. 

.     Manifest  destiny  in  America.    H.  M.  Chittenden.    Atlantic,  ii7 :48.    Jan. 

.    Protection  of  American  citizens.    David  Jayne  Hill.    N.  Amer.  R.,  S0S:3Sl, 
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Vienna,  Congress  of,    Cari  Bertuch's  Tagebuch  vom  Wiener  Kongress.     Hans 

MHUer.    Deutsche  Runds.,  4^(1)  *.86.    Jan. 
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.    Selbstverwaltung  und  Kriegswirtschaf t.    Ernst  GUnther.    Deutsche  Runds., 

4e  (1):1.    Jan. 

Kathrtn  Sellers. 


THE  SALE  OF  MUNITIONS  OF  WAR 

The  rights  and  duties  incident  to  neutrality  is  a  branch  of  international 
law  that  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  Still  the  distinction  between 
belligerent  nations  and  neutral  nations  and  between  enemy  goods  and 
neutral  goods  has  been  recognized  from  quite  early  times.  In  the  well- 
known  coUection  of  maritime  law  known  as  the  ConsoUtto  del  Mare, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  rule  is  laid 
down  that  enemy  goods  on  neutral  ships  are  liable  to  captiu*e,  but  neutral 
goods  on  enemy  ships  must  be  restored  to  their  owner.  This  rule  evi- 
dently assumes  also  the  existence  at  that  time  of  the  belligerent  right  to 
visit  and  search  neutral  vessels.^ 

But  it  seems  that  not  until  the  time  of  Grotius  was  any  attempt  made 
to  lay  down  a  rule  regarding  the  duty  of  neutrals  toward  belligerents. 
In  his  great  work  published  in  1625  he  does  not,  however,  use  the  terms 
"neutrals"  and  "neutrality,"  but  in  a  very  brief  chapter  refers  to  those 
whom  he  calls  qui  in  bello  medii.  He  also  was  far  from  recognizing  the 
modem  rule  of  strict  impartiality,  and  distinguished  between  the  obli- 
gations of  a  neutral  toward  a  belligerent  waging  a  just  war  and  one  wag- 
ing an  unjust  war.^  But  a  far  more  important  distinction  drawn  by 
Grotius  was  that  relating  to  the  kind  of  goods  belonging  to  a  neutral 
which  were  susceptible  of  capture  by  a  belligerent.  In  this  he  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  basis  for  the  modem  law  of  "contraband" — 

^  ''The  ancient  rule  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  in  recog;nizing  the  right  to  capture 
enemy's  property  on  neutral  vessels  evidently  recognizes  the  belligerent  right  of 
visitation  and  search  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proprietary  interest.'' — 
Wheaton,  Hist.,  p.  145. 

' ''  It  is  the  duty  of  neutrals  [qui  in  hello  medii]  to  do  nothing  which  may  strengthen 
the  side  which  has  the  worst  cause,  or  which  may  impede  the  motions  of  him  who 
is  carrying  on  a  just  war;  and  in  a  doubtful  cause,  to  act  alike  to  both  sides  in  per- 
mitting transit,  in  supplying  provisions,  in  not  helping  persons  besieged." — De  Jvare 
Belli  et  Pads,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  XVII,  3  (Whewell's  translation). 
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tiKmgh  he  does  not  use  this  tenn.'  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  first 
class,  which  we  call  ''absolute  ccHitraband/'  he  indudes  munitions  of 
war.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  restriction  that  he  {daces  upcm  the 
furnishing  to  a  belligerent  oi  articles  in  this  class,  is  thdr  liability  of 
capture  by  the  belligerent.  He  thus  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  preven- 
tion of  the  furnishing  of  munitions  at  war  is  a  bdlig^rent  ri^t  and  not  a 
neutral  duty. 

It  is  to  Vattel,  howev^,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  ctearest  and  most 
explicit  statement  of  the  law  of  neutrality  as  it  existed  in  the  ei^teenth 
century.  His  book  on  the  Law  of  Nations  was  published  in  1758.  The 
chief  defect  in  his  conception  of  neutrality  was  in  the  approval  of  a 
general  custom  of  Ins  time  to  the  effect  that  a  neutral  mi^t  afford  pecun- 
iary or  military  assistance  to  a  belligerent,  provided  it  was  in  accordance 
with  a  previous  treaty  stipulation  ^ — a  rule  which  formerly  went  under 
the  name  of  ''imperfect  neutrality,"  but  which  no  longer  exists.  For 
our  present  purpose  the  most  significant  part  of  Vattel's  chapter  on 
neutrality  is  that  which  discusses  the  status  of  neutral  trade  in  its  re- 
lation to  belligerent  Powers.  In  the  first  place,  he  holds  that  neutrals 
are  under  no  obligation  to  renounce  their  commerce,  even  in  the  matter 
of  furmstung  a  belligerent  with  war  supplies,  provided  they  are  willing 
to  furnish  similar  supplies  to  the  other  belligerent.^  In  the  next  place, 
he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  carriage  of  war  supplies  to  one 
belligerent  exposes  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  the  risk  of  having  his 
commodities  captured  by  the  other  belligerent,  who  has  a  right  to  make 

'  ''But  the  question  often  arises,  what  is  lawful  [to  be  captured]  against  those 
who  are  not  our  enemies,  or  who  do  not  allow  themsdves  to  be  so  called,  but  who 
provide  our  enemies  with  supplies  of  various  kinds.  *  *  *  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  make  a  distinction  as  to  the  things  supplied.  For  there  are  some  articles  of 
supply,  which  are  useful  in  war  only,  as  arms;  others  are  of  no  use  in  ¥rar,  but  are 
only  luxuries;  others  which  are  useful  in  war  and  out  of  war,  as  money,  provisions, 
ships  and  their  furniture." — Ibid,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  1,  5. 

*  Vattel.  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  VII,  }  105. 

* "  It  is  certain  that,  as  they  [neutrals]  have  no  part  in  my  quarrel,  they  are  under 
no  obligation  to  renounce  their  commerce  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  to  supply  my 
enemy  with  the  means  of  canying  on  the  war  agidnst  me.  Should  they  afiFect  to 
refuse  selling  me  a  single  article,  while  at  the  same  time  they  take  pains  to  convey  an 
abundant  supply  to  my  enemy,  with  the  evident  intention  to  favor  him — such  par- 
tial conduct  would  exclude  them  from  the  neutrality  th^  enjoyed." — Ibid,  Bk.  Ill, 
ch.  VII,  S  111. 
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such  a  capture.*  Again,  after  defining  contraband  goods  as  "commodi- 
ties particularly  useful  in  war/'  such  as  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  he  states 
that  the  means  of  preventing  their  transportation  to  a  belligerent  to  be 
the  confiscation  of  such  contraband  goods  when  captured  by  the  enemy, 
and  asserts  that  the  own^  by  assuming  this  risk,  thereby  forfeits  the 
protection  of  his  own  government.^  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  Vattd  is  careful  to  discriminate  between  the  liability  of  neutral 
subjects  and  the  responsibility  of  neutral  governments  in  the  matter  of 
canying  contraband  goods,  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  con- 
fiscation of  such  goods  can  give  no  offense  to  neutral  governments;  and, 
on  the  oth^  hand,  that  neutral  governments  are  not  held  responsible  for 
the  carrying  of  contraband  goods  by  their  subjects.*  In  the  whole  of 
Vattel's  treatise  there  is  not  a  hint  that  the  prevention  of  the  traffic  in 
contraband  goods  is  a  duty  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  state,  but  is  a  matter 
that  affects  solely  the  interests  of  a  belligerent,  to  whom  is  given  the 
right  of  confiscation. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  the  publicists  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  pro- 

*  ''When  I  have  notified  to  them  [that  is,  neutrals]  my  declaration  of  war  against 
such  or  such  a  nation,  if  they  afterwards  expose  themselves  to  risk  in  supplying  her 
with  things  which  serve  to  carry  on  war,  they  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  their 
goods  fall  into  my  possession.  *  *  *  They  suffer  indeed  by  a  war  in  which  they 
have  no  concern;  but  they  suffer  accidentally,  I  do  not  oppose  their  right;  I  only  exert 
my  own,  and  if  our  rights  clash  and  reciprocally  injure  each  other,  that  circumstance 
is  the  effect  of  inevitable  necessity." — Ibid,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  VII,  }  111. 

^  ''But  in  order  to  hinder  the  transportation  of  contraband  goods  to  an  enemy, 
are  we  only  to  stop  and  seize  them,  paying  the  value  to  the  owner, — or  have  we  a 
right  to  confiscate  them?  Barely  to  stop  these  goods  would  in  general  prove  an  in- 
effectual mode,  especially  at  sea.  *  *  *  Recourse  is  therefore  had  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  confiscating  all  contraband  goods  that  we  can  seize  on,  in  order  that  the 
fear  of  loss  n^y  operate  as  a  check  on  the  avidity  of  gain,  and  deter  the  merchants 
of  neutral  countries  from  supplying  the  enemy  with  such  commodities.  *  *  * 
On  this  account  [the  belligerent]  notifies  to  the  neutral  states  her  declaration  of  war, 
whereupon  the  latter  usually  give  orders  to  their  subjects  to  refrain  from  all  con- 
traband commerce  with  the  nations  at  war,  declaring  that  if  they  are  captured  in 
carrying  on  such  trade,  the  sovereign  will  not  protect  them." — Ibid,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  VII, 
S113. 

"  "  It  has,  in  perfect  conformity  to  sound  principles,  been  agreed  that  the  belligerent 
Powers  may  seize  and  confiscate  all  contraband  goods  which  neutral  persons  shall 
attempt  to  carry  to  their  enemy,  without  any  complaint  from  the  sovereign  of  those 
merchants;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Power  at  war  does  not  impute  to  the  neutral 
sovereigns  these  practices  of  their  subjects." — Ibid,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  VII,  }  113. 
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neutrality,  but  smphr  as  an  offense  against  the  beffigefent.  and  sid>|ect 
to  his  ooodenmation.  These  rules  were  not  oohr  adopted  by  the  members 
fA  tbe  ''Armed  Neutrality/'  which  conasted  of  Russia,  Denmark.  Swe- 
den, HoUandy  Prussia^  Portugal  and  the  Two  Sidfies,  but  abo  appro)ved 
by  France,  Spain,  Austria  and  the  United  States.  By  the  time  of  the 
First  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780  the  general  law  rdating  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  contraband  goods  had  become  fairly  weD  established,  at  least 
in  theory.    Although  this  league  was  soon  dtssolved,  and  its  obliga- 
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tions  were  ignored  by  some  of  its  members,  the  adoption  of  its 
rules  marks  a  temporary  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  modem  law  of 
neutrality.® 

The  development  of  the  law  of  contraband,  whereby  articles  useful  in 
war  found  in  a  neutral  vessel  and  destined  to  the  port  of  one  belligerent 
may  be  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  other  belligerent,  illustrates  the 
inevitable  conflict  between  belligerent  and  neutral  rights  in  time  of  war. 
The  belligerent  naturally  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  conduct  the  war 
against  his  adversary  unimpeded  by  any  interference  by  a  third  party, 
that  the  furnishing  of  contraband  articles  to  his  enemy  is  such  an  inter- 
ference, and  should  consequently  be  stopped.  The  neutral,  on  the  other 
hand,  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  war  represents  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion; that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  restrict  the  normal  commerce  of 
his  own  citizens  because  a  war  is  somewhere  in  progress;  that  a  commerce 
which  is  legitimate  in  time  of  peace  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  time  of 
war  at  the  behest  of  a  belligerent  Power;  that  his  position  as  a  neutral  is 
not  affected  provided  he  is  impartial  in  furnishing  supplies  to  both 
belligerents;  and,  finally,  that  the  attempt  to  regulate  the  commerce  of 
his  own  citizens  in  the  interests  of  either  or  both  belligerents,  would 
involve  a  responsibility  and  a  burden  that,  as  a  neutral,  he  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  assume.  Here  is  evidently  a  conflict  of  rights  claimed 
respectively  by  belligerents  and  neutrals.  How  shall  this  conflict  be 
adjusted?  Only  by  some  sort  of  compromise.  This  compromise  has  been 
effected  by  the  practice  of  nations,  which  has  become  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple of  international  law.  This  principle  is  embodied  in  the  law  of 
contraband.  By  this  law,  the  neutral  nation  is  under  no  obligation  to 
place  any  restraint  upon  the  private  commerce  of  its  own  citizens  in  the 
interests  of  belligerent  parties;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  neutral  vessels 
are  subject  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search,  and  of 
condemnation  if  found  carrying  hostile  goods  to  a  hostile  destination. 
However  much  the  list  of  contraband  articles  may  change  from  time  to 
time,  it  always  contains  as  absolute  contraband  those  articles  which  are 
classed  as  munitions  of  war;  so  that  what  may  be  properly  said  regarding 
the  sale,  exportation,  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  contraband 

»  Wheaton,  Hist.,  pp.  295-298;  Oppenheim,  Int.  Law,  II,  pp.  308,  325,  407,  422; 
Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.,  pp.  672-674. 
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**  "The  present  eonditioD  of  the  carriage  of  eootimfauid  is  thetefoie  a 
In  thfe  inUjnal  of  the  generally  reoognijed  principle  of  freedom  of 
bdfiiserentf  and  wuhiects  of  neutiak,  international  lav  does  not  reqfcnre  ncntcalB  to 
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ade.''—Oppenbeim,  Int.  Law,  II,  p.  432;  see  also,  HaO,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed^  ppc  €55» 
656;  Lawrence,  Principfes,  pp.  566, 567;  Geo.  B.  Davis.  £lenient&  3d  cd..  ppc  449-453. 

i<  Mr.  JeffiiTsoD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  M.  Genet,  June  5, 1793.    Am.  State  Pkpeis,  For- 
eign Rebtions,  I,  p.  150;  Moore,  Digest,  \1I,  p.  886. 
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This  single  sentence  states  the  fundamental  right  and  the  fundiamental 
duty  of  every  neutral  state,  namely,  the  right  of  every  neutral  state  to 
prevent  its  territory  from  being  made  the  scene  of  hostilities;  and  the 
duty  of  every  neutral  state  to  abstain  from  hostile  acts.  This  statement 
expressed  the  policy  of  Washington's  administration. 

With  reference  to  the  historical  significance  of  this  policy,  Professor 
Lawrence  says: 

These  proceedings  of  the  United  States  [during  this  period]  mark  an  era 
in  the  development  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  neutral  Powers.  The 
grounds  on  which  Hie  action  of  the  American  Government  was  based 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  great  publicists  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  never  before  had  the  principles  laid  down  by  these  writers 
been  so  rigorously  applied  and  so  loyally  acted  upon.  The  practical 
deductions  drawn  from  them  by  Washington  and  his  cabinet  were  seen 
to  be  just  and  logical,  and  the  governments  of  other  states  followed  in 
their  turn  the  American  example.  ^^ 

In  the  words  of  another  distinguished  Ekiglish  writer,  Mr.  Hall: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  1793  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  the  usages  of  neutrality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  intended  and  beUeved  to  give  effect  to  the  obligations  then  in- 
cumbent upon  neutrals.  *  *  *  In  the  main  it  is  identical  with  the 
standard  of  conduct  which  is  now  adopted  by  the  community  of  na- 
tions.^* 

But  it  is  more  relevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States,  at  this  early  date,  announced  the  principle 
that  should  guide  a  neutral  nation  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  munitions  of 
war.  In  his  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  published  on  April  22,  1793, 
Washington  indicated  the  kind  of  restrictions  to  which  all  trade  in 
contraband  goods  by  neutrals  was  subject  by  the  law  of  nations.  The 
words  of  the  proclamation  are 

that  whosoever  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  render  himself 
liable  to  punishment  or  forfeiture  under  the  law  of  nations,  by  com- 

"  Lawrence,  Principles,  p.  483. 

^*  Hall,  Int.  Law,  p.  616.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Canning  in  1823,  in  a 
speech  before  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  British  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
of  1819,  said:  "If  I  wished  for  a  guide  in  a  system  of  neutrality,  I  should  take  that 
laid  down  by  America  in  the  days  of  the  presidency  of  Washington  and  the  secretary- 
ship of  Jefferson." — Fenwick,  Neutrality  Law  of  the  U.  S.,  pp.  27,  28,  quoted  in 
Stockton's  Outlines,  p.  386. 
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mitting,  aiding  or  abetting  hostilities  against  any  of  the  said  [belliger- 
ent] Powers,  or  by  carrying  to  any  of  them  any  of  those  articles  which 
are  deemed  contraband  by  the  modern  usage  of  nations,  will  not  receive 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  such  punishment  or  for- 
feiture.^* 

Here  is  clearly  expressed  the  usage  of  international  law,  as  understood 
by  Washington,  that  the  neutral  citizen  who  engages  in  the  canying  of 
contraband  goods,  including  munitions  of  war,  to  a  belligerent,  does  so  at 
his  own  risk,  and  thereby  forfeits  the  protection  of  his  own  government. 
The  neutral  government  is  thus  supposed  to  perform  its  whole  duty  by 
acquiescing  in  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  offending  citizen  by  the 
belligerent  whose  interest  it  is  to  plrevent  the  carrying  of  such  goods. 

An  occasion  soon  arose  for  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  principle 
involved  than  that  contained  in  the  President's  proclamation.  In 
this  same  year,  1793,  Great  Britain,  without  questioning  the  legal  cor- 
rectness of  the  position  taken  in  the  proclamation,  ventured  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  more  expedient  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  than  to  expose  vessels  belong- 
ing to  its  citizens  to  those  damages  which  might  arise  from  their  carry- 
ing articles  of  the  description  mentioned.  To  this  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  prevent  the  sale  of  munitions,  Jefferson  made  the  follow- 
ing explicit  reply: 

Our  citizens  have  always  been  free  to  make,  vend  and  export  arms. 
It  is  the  constant  occupation  and  livelihood  of  some  of  them.  To  sup- 
press their  calling,  the  only  means  perhaps  of  their  subsistence,  because 
a  war  exists  in  foreign  and  distant  countries,  in  which  we  have  no  con- 
cern, would  scarcely  be  expected.  It  would  be  hard  in  principle  and 
impossible  in  practice.  The  law  of  nations,  therefore,  respecting  the 
rights  of  those  at  peace,  does  not  require  from  them  such  an  internal 
disarrangement  in  their  occupations.  It  is  satisfied  with  the  external 
penalty  pronounced  in  the  President's  proclamation,  that  of  confisca- 
tion of  such  portion  of  these  arms  as  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  belligerent  Powers  on  their  way  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies.  To 
this  penalty  our  citizens  are  warned  that  they  will  be  abandoned.^^ 

"  Text  in  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Relations,  I,  p.  140;  also  in  McDonald,  Select 
Documents,  p.  113. 

"  Mr.  Jefiferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  British  Minister,  May  15,  1793, 
Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Relations,  I,  pp.  69,  147;  Jefferson's  Works,  III,  pp.  658,  560; 
quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  p.  955. 
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This  communication  of  JefiFerson  could  hardly  leave  a  doubt  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war 
during  the  great  conflict  then  going  on  in  Europe.  But  within  a  short 
time  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  saw  fit  to 
issue  a  circular  containing  the  following  language: 

The  purchasing  within,  and  exporting  from  the  United  States,  by 
way  of  merchandise,  articles  commonly  called  contraband,  being  gen- 
erally warlike  instruments,  and  military  stores,  is  free  to  all  the  parties 
at  war,  and  is  not  to  be  interfered  with."^ 

The  question  may  now  arise  whether  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  international  law  regarding  the  sale  of  munitions  approved  by  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton  and  JefiFerson,  in  the  early  history  of  our  country,  was 
not  a  temporary  feature  of  the  first  administration;  or  whether,  and  how 
far,  it  has  since  been  adhered  to  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Webster,  while  Secretary  of  State,  was  called  upon  to  make 
a  reply  to  the  Mexican  Government,  which  had  complained  of  certain 
alleged  violations  of  neutrality,  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  supply  of  arms  to  Texas,  then  at  war  with  Mexico.  Said 
Mr.  Webster: 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  nations,  to  prohibit  their  own  subjects,  by 
previous  laws,  from  traflioking  in  articles  contraband  of  war.  Such 
trade  is  carried  on  at  the  risk  of  those  engaged  in  it,  under  the  liability 
and  penalties  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations  or  particular  treaties.  If 
it  be  true,  therefore,  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  commerce  by  which  Texas,  an  enemy  of  Mexico,  has  been 
supplied  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States,  nevertheless,  was  not  bound  to  prevent  it;  could  not  have  have 
prevented  it,  without  a  manifest  departure  from  the  principles  of  neu- 
trality, and  is  in  no  way  answerable  for  the  consequences.  *  *  * 
Such  commerce  is  left  to  its  ordinary  fate,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nations.  ^^ 

During  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  the  allied  Powers  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  opposed  to  Russia,  President  Pierce  had  occasion  to 

"  Hamilton's  Treasury  Circular,  August  4, 1793,  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Relations, 
I,  p.  140;  quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  p.  955. 

"  Letter  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Minister  to  Mexico,  July  8,  1842, 
Lawrence's  Wheaton,  p.  813,  note,  citing  Webster's  Works,  VI,  p.  452;  also  quoted 
in  Geo.  B.  Davis,  Elements,  3d  ed.,  p.  401. 
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touch  upon  this  subject.    In  his  annual  message  of  December  3,  1854, 
he  declared  that 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  forbid  their  citizens  to  sell  to 
either  of  the  belligerent  Powers  articles  of  contraband  of  war,  or  to  take 
mimitions  of  war  on  their  private  ships  for  transportation;  and  although 
in  so  doing  the  individual  citizen  exposes  his  property  or  person  to  some 
of  the  hazards  of  war,  his  acts  do  not  involve  any  breach  <rf  national 
neutrality,  nor  of  themselves  implicate  the  government. 

President  Pierce  illustrated  his  opinion  as  follows: 

Thus  during  the  progress  of  the  present  [Crimean]  war  in  E!urope, 
our  citizens  have,  without  national  responsibility  therefor,  sold  gun- 
powder and  arms  to  aH  buyers,  regardless  of  the  destination  of  those 
articles.  Our  merchantmen  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  largely 
employed  by  Great  Britain  and  by  France  in  transporting  troops,  pro- 
visions and  munitions  of  war  to  the  principal  seat  of  military  operations; 
but  such  use  of  our  mercantile  marine  is  not  interdicted  either  by  the 
international  or  by  our  municipal  law,  and  therefore  does  not  compromise 
our  neutral  relations  with  Russia.^ 

The  Crimean  War  furnishes  an  additional  instance  of  the  persistence 
of  the  United  States  in  holding  to  its  previous  policy  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  munitions;  and  it  also  furnishes  an  example  of  the  remarkable 
inconsistency  of  which  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  Allies,  was  guilty  in 
this  matter.  Although  receiving  herself  large  supplies  of  military  stores 
transported  in  American  vessels,  the  British  Government  saw  fit  to 
charge  the  United  States  with  violation  of  neutrality  for  not  preventing 
the  transportation  of  similar  stores  to  Russia.  In  reply  to  this  charge, 
Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  led  to  administer  to  Great 
Britain  a  well-merited  rebuke.  In  a  communication  to  the  British 
Government  (October  13,  1855),  Mr.  Marcy  said: 

It  is  certainly  a  novel  doctrine  of  international  law  that  traffic  by 
citizens  or  subjects  of  a  neutral  Power  with  belligerents,  though  it  should 
be  in  arms,  ammunitions  and  warlike  stores,  compromises  the  neutrality 
of  that  Power.  That  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  may  have  led  them  in  some  instances,  and  to  a  limited  extent, 
to  trade  with  Russia  in  some  of  the  specified  articles  is  not  denied,  nor 

1"  President  Pierce,  annual  message,  Dec.  3,  1854,  Richardson's  Messages,  V, 
pp.  327,  331;  quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  pp.  956,  957. 
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is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  this 
government  from  the  charge  of  having  disregarded  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality in  the  present  war. 

Mr.  Marcy  succeeds  in  breaking  down  the  British  contention,  by  show- 
ing that  the  Allies  themselves  had  received  from  the  United  States 
supplies  of  contraband,  including  munitions  of  war.    He  says: 

Private  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  have 
been  resorted  to  for  powder,  arms  and  military  stores,  for  the  use  of 
the  Allies;  and  immense  quantities  of  provisions  have  been  furnished 
to  supply  their  armies  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  open 
and  kQown  to  all  the  world,  it  certainly  was  not  expected  that  the  British 
Government  would  have  alluded  to  the  very  limited  traffic  which  some 
of  our  citizens  may  have  had  with  Russia,  as  sustaining  a  solemn  charge 
against  this  government  for  violating  neutral  obligations  toward  the 
AUies.^ 

But  it  may  still  be  a  question  whether  the  attitude  of  this  government 
in  its  early  history  regarding  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  by  its  citizens 
to  belligerents,  has  continued  to  be  the  uniform  policy  of  the  United 
States.  That  this  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  the  case  will  be  evident 
from  a  reference  to  the  following  documentary  proofs: 

During  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico  the  Mexican  Minister  at 
Washington  complained  that  the  exportation,  on  French  account,  of 
military  stores  was  permitted  at  New  York.  To  this  imputation 
Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  replied  (December  15,  1862) : 

If  Mexico  shall  prescribe  to  us  what  merchandise  we  shall  not  sell 
to  French  subjects,  because  it  may  be  employed  in  military  operations 
against  Mexico,  France  must  equally  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  us  what 
merchandise  we  shall  allow  to  be  shipped  to  Mexico  because  it  might 
be  belligerently  used  against  France.  EJvery  other  nation  which  is  at 
war  would  have  a  similar  right,  and  every  other  commercial  nation 
would  be  bound  to  respect  it  as  much  as  the  United  States.  Commerce 
in  that  case,  instead  of  being  free  or  independent,  would  exist  only  as 
the  caprice  of  war.» 

1*  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Minister  to  England,  British  and 
Foreign  State  Papers,  XLVII,  pp.  421,  424;  quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  p.  957. 

*^  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Mexican  Minister,  Dec.  15,  1862, 
Ms.  Notes  to  Mexico,  VII,  p.  215, 'quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  p.  958. 
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President  Grant,  in  his  neutrality  proclamaticHi  oi  August  22,  1870, 
during  the  Franco-German  War,  expressly  declared  that  "AH  persons 
might  lawfully  and  without  restriction,  by  reason  oi  the  aforesaid  state 
of  war,  manufacture  and  sell  within  the  United  States  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  and  other  articles  ordinarily  known '  as  contraband  of  war,' " 
subject  only  to  the  risk  of  hostile  capture  on  the  high  seas." 

Secretary  Bayard,  in  reply  to  a  request  made  by  the  Haytian  Minister 
at  Washington  that  the  United  States,  on  the  strength  of  certain  treaty 
stipulations  specifying  what  articles  should  be  regarded  as  contraband, 
should  take  steps  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  such  articles  contraband 
of  war  to  Hayti,  said: 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  specifica- 
tions of  what  things  should  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war  between 
the  contracting  parties.  Such  provisions,  however,  have  never  been 
held  to  bind  either  government  to  prevent  its  citizens  from  exporting 
such  things  to  any  other  country  imder  any  circumstances  wlmtever. 
The  United  States  have  uniformly  maintained  the  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  that  "our  citizens  have  always 
been  free  to  inake,  vend,  and  export  arms."  " 

In  1891  Secretary  Blaine  was  informed  by  the  Chilean  Minister  that 
an  agent  of  certain  insurgents  in  Chile  had  arrived  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war;  and  the  request 
was  made  to  him  that  the  shipment  of  such  articles  be  prevented  by  the 
United  States  Government.    To  this  request  Mr.  Blaine  replied: 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  neutrality,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
while  forbidding  certain  acts  to  be  done  in  this  country  which  may  affect 
the  relation  of  hostile  forces  in  foreign  countries,  do  not  forbid  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  arms  or  munitions  of  war.  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss 
to  find  any  authority  for  attempting  to  forbid  the  sale  and  shipment 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  this  country,  since  such  sale  and  ship- 
ment are  permitted  by  our  law. 

Mr.  Blaine  furthermore  says: 

In  this  relation  it  is  proper  to  say  that  our  statutes  on  that  subject 
are  understood  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations,  by  which 

"  Quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  p.  973. 

**  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Preston,  Haytian  Minister,  Nov.  28,  1888, 
For.  Relations,  1888,  I,  p.  1000;  see  Moore,  Digest,  VII,  p.  964. 
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traffic  in  arms  and  munitions  of  war  is  permitted,  subject  to  the  bel- 
ligerent right  of  capture  and  condemnation.^ 

A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  the  next  year  in  connection  with 
Venezuela,  while  Secretary  Foster  was  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  State.  Mr.  Foster  had  occasion  to  use  almost  the  same  language  to 
the  Venezuelan  Minister  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  used  to  the  Chilean 
Minister.    He  said: 

The  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  even  to  a  recognized  belligerent, 
during  the  course  of  active  hostilities,  is  not  itself  a  hostile  act,  although 
the  seller  runs  the  risk  of  capture  and  condemnation  of  his  wares  and 
contraband  of  war.^* 

Many  other  citations  might  be  made  from  official  documents  similar 
in  import  to  those  given  above.  But  special  attention  is  called  to  the 
reply  of  Secretary  John  Hay  to  a  complaint  made  by  the  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary of  the  Orange  Free  State  to  the  effect  that  the  English 
Government  was  drawing  large  supplies  of  material,  contraband  of  war, 
from  the  United  States.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Hay  is  especially  significant, 
not  only  because  it  agrees  with  the  uniform  opinion  of  his  predecessors, 
but  because  it  refers  to  the  authorities  upon  which  he  based  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  its  conformity 
to  the  principles  of  international  law.    Mr.  Hay  said: 

I  have  the  honor  to  quote  from  Kent's  Commentaries  (I,  142),  con- 
cerning the  well-established  doctrine  as  to  the  law  of  nations  on  this 
subject.  Chancellor  Kent  said:  "It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the 
French  nation  in  1796,  that  neutral  governments  were  bound  to  restrain 
their  subjects  from  selling  or  exporting  articles  contraband  of  war  to  the 
belligerent  Powers.  It  Avas  successfully  shown  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  neutrals  may  lawfully  sell  at  home  to  a  belligerent  purchaser, 
or  carry  themselves  to  the  belligerent  Powers  contraband  articles  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  seizure  in  transit. 

He  continues: 

The  right  has  since  been  explicitly  declared  by  the  judicial  authorities 
of  this  country.    Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  case  of  The  SarUissima  Trinidad 

^  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lazeano,  Chilean  Minister,  March  13,  1891, 
For.  Relations,  1891,  p.  314;  quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  pp.  964,  965. 

**  Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bolet  Peraza,  Venezuelan  Minister,  Sept.  22, 
1892,  For.  Relations,  1892,  p.  645;  quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  p.  965. 
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(7  Wheaton,  340),  used  the  following  language:  ''There  is  nothing  in 
our  laws  or  in  the  law  of  nations  that  forbids  our  citizens  from  sending 
armed  vessels  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.  It 
is  a  commercial  adventure  which  no  nation  is  bound  to  prohibit,  and 
which  only  exposes  the  persons  engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  confisca- 
tion." In  the  case  of  The  Bermuda,  Chief  Justice  Chase  said:  "Neutrals 
in  their  own  country  may  sell  to  belligerents  whatever  belligerents  may 
choose  to  buy.  The  principal  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  neutrals 
must  not  sell  to  one  belligerent  what  they  refuse  to  sell  to  the  other." 

Mr.  Hay  concludes  as  follows: 

An  examination  of  Wharton's  Digest  of  International  Law  (section 
391),  will  make  it  clear  that  the  executive  departments  of  this  govern- 
ment from  the  earliest  period  have  maintained  the  correctness  of  the 
doctrine  stated  by  Chancellor  Kent,  and  that,  in  this  position,  they 
have  been  supported  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  opinions  of  eminent  authorities  on  international  law.^ 

From  these  excerpts  from  official  documents,  it  appears  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  its  history  has 
uniformly  held  to  the  doctrine,  as  consistent  with  international  law, 
that  no  neutral  nation  is  under  obligation  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  muni- 
tions of  war  to  a  belligerent  Power,  but  that  the  penalty  of  such  an  act, 
so  far  as  a  penalty  is  sought,  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  offended 
belligerent.  The  prevention  of  the  sale  and  transportation  of  munitions 
is,  therefore,  recognized  in  international  law  as  a  beUigerent  right,  and 
not  a  neutral  duty. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  a  neutral  state  in  its  corporate 
capacity  is  under  no  obUgations  to  a  belligerent  Power.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  large  part  of  the  law  of  neutrality,  in  fact,  deals  with  such  obliga- 
tions. A  neutral  state,  as  a  state,  is  obliged  by  international  law  not  to 
permit  other  states  to  use  its  territory  as  a  field  for  military  oi>erations, 
or  a  basis  for  the  fitting  out  of  military  expeditions,  or  a  place  for  the 
enlistment  of  troops.  A  neutral  government  is  also  under  obligations 
not  to  exercise  its  corporate  authority  for  the  benefit  of  either  belligerent 
in  the  way  of  furnishing  supplies  or  the  loaning  of  money.    It  is  evident 

"  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pierce,  Dec.  15,  1899,  MS.  Notes  to  Foreign 
Consulsj  IV,  p.  464;  quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  pp.  969,  970. 
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that  the  relief  of  neutral  subjects  from  liability  to  their  own  government 
for  the  carrying  of  contraband  does  not  relieve  the  neutral  state  itself 
from  its  obligation  to  other  states. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  what  seems  entirely  obvious,  that  inter- 
national law  lays  down  the  duties  which  states  owe  to  other  states, 
and  not  the  duties  which  subjects  owe  to  their  own  governments — a 
matter  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  law.  The  sub- 
ject of  a  neutral  state  is  committing  no  offense  against  his  own  govern- 
ment by  the  carriage  or  sale  of  contraband  to  a  belligerent,  and  hence  is 
held  to  no  pumshment  or  restriction  by  his  own  government.  The  of- 
fense ia  committed  against  the  belligerent  power,  and  hence  the  belliger- 
ent government  only  is  authorized  to  punish  or  prevent  the  offensive 
act.  The  conduct  of  neutral  subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  government  is  controlled  solely  by  the  municipal  law  of  their  own 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  punishment  of  the  offenses  com- 
mitted by  neutral  subjects  against  a  beUigerent  state  is  left  to  the 
municipal  law  of  the  beUigerent  government.  With  this  matter  inter- 
national law  has  strictly  nothing  to  do,  except  so  far  as  the  international 
relation  between  the  states  themselves  is  concerned,  in  that  the  neutral 
state  is  obliged  to  acquiesce,  within  certain  Jimits,  with  the  execution 
of  the  law  of  the  belligerent  state.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  law  of  neutraUty  a  broad  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  relation  of  belligerent  states  and  neutral  states,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  relation  between  belligerent  states  and  neutral  individuals, 
on  the  other.  In  the  one  case,  the  parties  are  sovereign  states,  whose 
duties  to  each  other  may  be  enforced  by  diplomacy  or  war.  In  the  other 
case,  one  of  the  parties  is  a  private  person,  whose  liability  is,  by  universal 
practice,  enforced  by  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  belligerent  state  directly 
upon  the  individual  person  by  whom  the  offensive  act  has  been  com- 

^  "The  carriage  of  such  articles  [contraband]  by  neutral  merchantmen  upon  the 
open  sea  is,  so  far  as  international  law  is  concerned,  quite  as  legitimate  as  their  sale. 
The  carrier  of  contraband  by  no  means  violates  an  injunction  of  the  law  of  nations. 
But  belligerents  have  by  the  law  of  nations  the  right  to  prohibit  and  punish  the 
carriage  of  contraband  by  neutral  merchantmen,  and  the  carrier  of  contraband 
violates,  for  this  reason,  an  injunction  of  the  belligerent  concerned.  It  is  not  inter- 
national law,  but  the  municipal  law  of  the  belligerents,  whieh  makes  the  carriage  of 
contraband  illegitimate  and  penal.'' — Oppenheim,  Int.  Law,  II,  p.  431. 
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mitted.  Upon  this  distinction  is  based  the  whole  law  relating  to  the 
carriage  of  contraband  goods.  Such  acts  are  incidental  to  private  com- 
merce, and  so  far  as  they  are  offensive  they  affect  directly  one  or  the 
other  of  the  belligerent  Powers  only,  and  not  the  neutral  state  to  which 
the  trader  himself  belongs.  The  pumshment  of  these  acts  (so  far  as 
they  may  be  regarded  as  penal),  is  therefore  left  to  the  party  most  in- 
terested in  seeking  a  remedy,  that  is,  the  offended  belligerent,  and  not 
the  neutral  state.^ 

But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  carriage  of  con- 
traband by  a  neutral  individual  is  not  regarded  strictly  in  the  light  of  a 
criminal  offense  committed  with  the  conscious  intent  to  injure  either 
belligerent.  Neither  does  the  method  adopted  by  the  belligerent  to 
prevent  the  carriage  of  contraband  partake  of  the  character  of  a  penalty 
inflicted  upon  the  person  of  the  neutral  trader.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
penalty  (if  it  can  be  properly  so  called)  is  restricted  to  the  confiscation 
of  the  goods,  or  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  carried,  or  both,  or  simply 
to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pre'^mption.  In  all  cases,  the  person  of  the 
neutral  trader  is  immune,  and  is  not  liable  to  any  form  of  punishment 
like  that  of  a  fine  or  imprisonment.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  distinction  between  the  liability  of 
a  neutral  state  and  the  liability  of  a  neutral  individual  undoubtedly 
rests  primarily  upon  an  historical  basis,  the  effort  is  sometimes  made 
to  explain  this  distinction  upon  scientific  grounds — with  the  evident 

"  "This  distinction  between  the  usages  affecting  national  and  private  acts  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  habits  of  nations.  *  *  *  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  usual  for  [k^ 
writers]  to  confuse  neutral  states  and  individuals  in  a  common  relation  to  belligerent 
states;  and  in  losing  sight  of  the  sound  basis  of  the  established  practice  they  have 
necessarily  failed  to  indicate  any  clear  boundary  of  state  responsibility.  This  want 
of  precision  is  both  theoretically  unfortimate,  and  not  altogether  without  practical 
importance.  For  it  has  enabled  governments  from  time  to  time  to  put  forward  pre- 
tensions, which  though  they  have  never  been  admitted  by  neutral  states,  and  have 
never  been  carried  into  effect,  cannot  be  often  made  without  endangering  the  stability 
of  the  principles  they  attack.  But  the  common  sense  of  statesmen  has  generally 
met  such  pretensions  with  a  decided  assertion  of  the  authoritative  doctrine." — Hall, 
Int.  Law,  4th  ed.,  II,  pp.  82,  83. 

"  For  the  penalty  for  the  carriage  of  contraband,  see  Oppenheim,  Int.  Law,  II, 
pp.  441-444;  Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.,  pp.  690-696;  Lawrence,  Principles,  pp.  617-619; 
Hershey,  Essentials,  pp.  501,  502;  Stockton,  Outlines,  pp.  43d-440;  Woolsey,  Int. 
Law,  5th  ed.,  §§  197,  198. 
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intent  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  the  custom.    With  reference  to 
this  matter,  Mr.  Hall  has  this  to  say: 

An  act  of  the  state  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  belligerent  is  necessarily 
done  with  the  intent  to  injure;  but  the  commercial  act  of  the  individual 
only  affects  the  belligerent  accidentally.  It  is  not  directed  against  him; 
it  is  done  in  the  way  of  business,  with  the  object  of  business  profit,  and 
however  injurious  in  its  consequences,  it  is  not  instigated  by  that  wish 
to  do  harm  which  is  the  essence  of  hostility.  It  is  prevented  because 
it  is  inconvenient,  not  because  it  is  wrong;  and  to  allow  the  performance 
by  a  subject,  of  an  act  not  in  itself  improper,  cannot  constitute  a  crime 
on  the  part  of  the  neutral  state  to  which  he  belongs.^ 

This  explanation,  based  upon  a  difference  of  intent,  may  not  perhaps 
seem  entirely  satisfactory  to  one  who  believes  that  the  furnishing  of 
munitions  of  war  by  a  neutral  individual  may  operate  just  as  injuriously 
to  a  belligerent  as  though  they  were  furnished  directly  by  a  neutral 
state.  The  effect  of  the  act  in  both  cases  may  be  the  same,  an  injury 
to  the  belligerent  state.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
distinction  was  originally  due  to  the  instinctive  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  offend^  state  to  hold  immediately  responsible  the  very  party 
who  was  guilty  of  the  offensive  act.  In  the  one  case,  the  act  is  con- 
sidered as  a  public  offense,  and  the  sovereign  state  is  held  immediately 
responsible.  In  the  other  case,  the  act  is  considered  as  a  private  offense, 
and  the  private  person  committing  the  act  is  held  directly  liable.  In 
either  case,  therefore,  the  offending  party — whether  it  be  a  neutral 
state  or  a  neutral  individual — ^is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  offended 
belligerent,  and  is  made  directly  responsible  to  him  alone  for  the  offense 
committed.  In  both  cases,  the  law  and  international  usage  have  pro- 
vided a  direct  and  appropriate  remedy  for  the  injurious  act.  In  case 
the  act  is  committed  by  a  neutral  state,  the  law  has  given  to  the  belliger- 
ent the  right  to  hold  the  neutral  government  directly  responsible  for 
the  injury  done.  In  case  the  act  is  committed  by  a  neutral  individual, 
it  has  given  the  belligerent  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  and  the 
right  of  confiscating  contraband  goods  on  the  judgment  of  its  own 
admiralty  courts. 

The  continued  maintenance  of  this  distinction  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that,  while  primarly  based  upon  the  early  practice  of  nations,  it 

»  Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.,  p.  80. 
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has  been  found  to  be  the  most  expedient  way  of  reconciUng  the  belliger- 
ent right  to  control  the  methods  of  warfare  and  the  neutral  right  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  commerce.  It  seems  evident  that  the  provi- 
sions of  international  law  relating  to  the  transportation  and  sale  of 
contraband  goods,  including  munitions  of  war,  are  in  harmony  with 
both  expediency  and  equity.  The  law,  as  it  exists,  confers  upon  the 
belligerent  state,  the  party  most  interested  in  preventing  such  acts, 
the  means  to  prevent  them;  and  it  relieves  the  neutral  state,  the  party 
least  interested  in  preventing  such  acts,  from  the  obligation  to  prevent 
them.  It,  furthermore,  relieves  the  neutral  state  from  the  difficulty, 
not  to  say  impossibiUty,  of  establishing  such  a  universal  system  of  es- 
pionage over  its  own  subjects  as  shall  make  their  commercial  transac- 
tions conform  solely  to  the  interests  of  warring  Powers.  Lord  Brougham 
once  aptly  said: 

No  Power  can  exercise  such  an  effective  control  over  the  actions  of 
each  of  its  subjects  as  to  prevent  them  from  yielding  to  the  temptations 
of  gain  at  a  distance  from  its  territory.  No  Power  can,  ther^ore,  be 
effectually  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  its  subjectis  on  the  high 
seas;  and  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to  entrust  the  party  in- 
jured by  such  aggression  with  the  power  of  checking  them.  This  arrange- 
ment seems  beneficial  to  all  parties,  for  it  answers  the  chief  end  of  the 
law  of  nations.** 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  doctrine  conforms  to  the  early  practice 
of  European  nations,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  great  publicists  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  it  has  uniformly  been  adhered 
to  by  the  United  States  during  the  whole  course  of  its  history,  and  in 
spite  of  the  further  fact  that  it  has  been  foimd  to  be  the  only  expedient 
way  of  reconciling  the  inevitable  conflict  between  belligerent  and  neutral 
rights  in  time  of  war,  there  may  yet  remain  a  doubt  in  some  minds 
whether  it  is  still  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  This  doubt 
should,  once  for  all,  be  dispelled  by  reference  to  the  conventions  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  of  1907.  These  conventions,  so  far  as  they 
have  received  the  approval  of  the  signatory  Powers,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  statement  of  the  law  of  nations.   In 

»  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  Ed.  1857,  VIII,  p.  386;  quoted  in  Hall's  Int.  Law, 
4th  ed.,  p.  80,  note. 
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two  separate  conventions  there  is  an  express  declaration  with  r^ard 
to  the  duty  of  a  neutral  Power  in  respect  to  the  exportation  of  munitions 
of  war.  In  the  fifth  convention,  entitled  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Neutral  Powers  and  Persons  in  War  on  Land,  occur  these  words: 

A  Neutral  Power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  export  or  transit,  on 
behalf  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents,  of  arms,  munitions  of  war, 
or,  generally,  of  anything  which  can  be  of  use  to  an  army  or  fleet. 

Also,  in  the  thirteenth  convention,  entitled  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Neutral  Powers  in  Maritime  War,  occurs  the  same  statement  in  iden- 
tical language.  ^^  These  conventions,  signed  by  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  Turkey  and  the  United  States,  express  a  concurrent  opin- 
ion as  to  what  constitutes  the  law  of  nations  in  respect  to  the  sale  of 
munitions  by  neutrals  in  time  of  war. 

Since  the  rules  of  international  law  are  clear  and  explicit  upon  this 
subject,  the  laying  of  an  embargo  upon  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  is 
sought  to  be  justified  upon  moral  grounds.  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
doubted legal  right  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  Power  to  permit  the  sale  of 
munitions;  and  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  l^al  right  on  the 
part  of  a  belligerent  to  demand  of  a  neutral  Power  to  prohibit  such  sale, 
it  may  be  yet  urged  that  circumstances  may  arise  in  the  progress  of  a 
war  when  the  continued  sale  of  munitions  may  work  injustice  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  belligerent  parties.  In  other  words,  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  a  United  States  Senator  (when  the  monster  petition  for  an 
embargo  was  recently  presented  to  Congress):  "It  may  be  all  right," 
he  says,  "to  sell  these  things  according  to  international  law  but  it  is 
against  the  moral  law.''  To  shift  a  question  of  this  kind  from  the  do- 
main of  law  to  the  domain  of  morals,  opens  a  wide  field  for  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  moral  international  right.  It  assumes 
that  there  exists  somewhere  some  common  and  accepted  standard  of 

»» Convention,  V,  Art.  7,  and  Ck>nvention  XIII,  Art.  7, — both  signed  at  The  Hague, 
Oct.  18,  1907.  See  Pamphlets  Nos.  13,  20,  Division  of  International  Law,  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace;  also,  James  Brown  Scott,  Texts  oi  the  Peace 
Conferences  at  The  Hague,  1899,  1907.  The  above  named  articles  are  reprinted  in 
Hershey's  Essentials,  pp.  459,  467;  also  in  Wilson  and  Tucker's  Int.  Law,  5th  ed., 
pp.  421,  445. 
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ocxidact  by  which  the  moral  rdatkxis  of  natuxis  may  be  finally  deter- 
mmed.  As  a  matter  erf  fact,  so  far  as  any  such  ooomKm  standard  of 
conduct  may  be  said  to  exist,  it  is  akeady  embodied  in  the  law.  The 
law  Tepreaeots  the  ocxnmon  sense  of  justice,  in  so  far  as  the  various  ideas 
ci  a  ccxnmunity  ct  perscms  or  ot  nati<»is  have  been  capable  of  being  put 
into  a  definite  and  corporate  expression.  The  so-caDed  ai^ieal  from  law 
to  morals  may,  theref(Mie,  mean  simply  an  appeal  from  a  definite  and 
ascertainable  body  of  rules,  which  represents  the  organised  judgment 
ci  a  cooununity,  to  a  standard  which  may  be  as  shifting  as  the  opinions 
€t  individuals. 

It  is  true  that  official  protests  have  scMnetimes  been  made  on  the  part 
of  belligerent  Powers  against  the  right  of  neutrak  to  trade  in  contraband 
goods,  and  espedaUy  in  munitions  of  war.'^  Such  a  protest,  of  course, 
comes  from  a  belligerent  who  is  prompted,  not  by  high  monl  ocxisid- 
erations,  but  solely  by  motives  of  sdf-interest.  He  hopes  by  his  fxotest 
to  obtain  some  military  advantage  for  himself,  or  to  d^mve  his  adv^- 
sary  of  some  military  advantage.  The  sale  of  munitions,  it  is  admitted, 
is  legally  open  to  both  belligerents;  and  as  long  as  each  has  an  equal 
opportunity  to  purchase,  there  need  be  no  occasion  for  complaint.  But 
if  one  belligerent,  by  an  act  of  his  enemy  or  other  vidssitude  of  war, 
finds  himself  cut  off  ham  access  to  the  sea,  while  his  adversary  still 
retains  it,  he  would  endeavor  to  equalize  the  war  situation  by  seddng 
to  stop  all  further  supply  of  munitions  to  his  adversary.  And,  besides 
this,  he  would  seek  to  restore  himsdf  from  a  misfortune  of  war  by  an 
appeal  to  a  neutral  Power  which  is  in  no  way  re^x>nsible  for  his  misfor- 
tune. For  example,  a  nation  in  expectation  of  a  coming  war  and  in 
preparation  for  it,  has  been  for  many  years  providing  itsdf  with  abun- 
dant supplies  of  arms,  munitions  and  other  war  material,  with  the 
intention  of  surprising  its  enemy  while  unprepared  for  the  conflict 
It  may,  perchance,  find  itself,  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  superior  naval  force  of  its  enemy,  shut  up  from  ready 
access  to  the  sea,  and  estopped  from  exercising  its  authorised  bellig- 

**  ''Official  protests  by  belligerent  goverameiits  against  the  right  of  neutral  in- 
dividuals to  trade  in  contraband  are  heard  during  nearly  every  war.  This  view  is 
also  championed  by  a  small  band  of  publicists,  notably  by  HautefeuiOe,  Philliroore, 
and  Kleen.  It  is  without  sanction,  either  in  theory  or  practice." — ^Hershey,  Essen- 
tials, p.  459,  note  7. 
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erent  right  of  intercepting  the  transportation  of  munitions.  It,  there- 
fore, claims  that  its  enemy,  which  has  been  inadequately  furnished  with 
war  material  and  especially  with  those  munitions  necessary  to  equip  an 
army,  should  be  estopped  from  exercising  its  authorized  l^al  right  of 
supplying  itself  with  further  munitions. 

Such  a  claim  would  evidently  be  based  upon  the  benefit  the  bellig- 
erent hoped  to  receive  by  depriving  his  enemy  of  the  means  of  defending 
himself.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  right  of  intercepting  the  transporta- 
tion of  munitions  of  war  is  by  law  a  belligerent  right;  and  the  exercise 
of  this  right  is  by  law  a  belligerent  act.  Being  now  prevented  himself, 
by  a  sheer  misfortune  of  war  from  exercising  his  own  beUigerent  right 
and  from  performing  a  belligerent  act  which  belongs  to  himself  alone, 
he  would  impose  upon  a  neutral  Power  the  obligation  of  exercising  this 
beUigerent  right  and  of  performing  this  belligerent  act.  He  would 
thus  seek  to  convert  a  neutral  into  an  ally.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
voluntary  assumption  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  state,  in  the  interests  of 
a  belligerent  Power,  of  the  task  of  preventing  the  legalized  traffic  in 
munitions  of  war,  cannot  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
belligerent,  or  at  least  an  unneutral,  act.  On  the  other  hand,  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  a  belligerent  Power,  which  seeks  to  compensate  itself  for 
a  misfortime  of  war  by  demanding  the  services  and  intervention  of  a 
neutral  state,  has,  in  fact,  no  justification  in  law  or  in  morals. 

The  present  war  has  furnished  at  least  two  instances  of  such  a  protest 
or  appeal  delivered  to  the  United  States  by  the  Central  Powers.  The 
first  was  contained  in  a  note  issued  from  the  German  Embassy  at 
Washington,  April  4,  1915,  and  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State.^^ 
Without  openly  questioning  the  ordinary  application  of  the  rules  of 
international  law  in  permitting  the  exportation  of  munitions  on  the 
part  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  the  note  asserts  that  on  account  of  exist- 
ing circumstances,  'Hhe  conception  of  neutrality,"  to  quote  its  words, 
**  is  given  a  new  import,  independently  of  the  formal  question  of  hitherto 
existing  law."  The  circumstances  to  which  the  note  refers  are,  first,  the 
unusual  supply  of  munitions  which  is  being  furnished;  and,  secondly,  the 

»'  The  German  Ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  April  4,  1916, — ^transmits 
memorandum  regarding  the  matter  of  German-American  trade  and  the  question  of 
delivery  of  arms.    See  Special  Supplement  to  this  Journal,  July,  1915,  pp.  125-127. 
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fact  that  the  supply  is  one-sided,  being  furnished  only  to  the  enemies  of 
Germany.  The  note,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
law,  which  is  admitted  to  be  still  in  force,  contains  no  discrimination  as 
'  to  the  amoimt  of  munitions  that  may  be  properly  furnished  to  any 
belligerent;  nor  does  it  take  notice  of  the  important  fact  that  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  supply  is  due  to  no  act  or  fault  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  is  due  solely  to  a  vicissitude  of  war.  The  reply  to  this  note  is 
over  the  signature  of  W.  J.  Bryan.^*  In  it  the  Secretary  expresses  the 
opinion  that  this  government,  in  view  of  the  present  indisputable  doc- 
trines of  accepted  international  law,  would  regard  the  course  suggested 
by  the  German  Embassy  as  '^an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  strict  neutrality,  by  which  it  has  consistently  sought  to  direct  its 
actions;"  and  (the  Secretary)  respectfuUy  submits  that  none  of  the 
circumstances  urged  in  his  excellency's  memorandum  alters  the  principle 
involved.  To  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  advisers  is  due  the  credit  of  adhering  to 
the  traditional  view  of  the  United  States  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  second  note  of  protest  was  issued  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  June  29,  1915,  and  was  directed  to  United 
States  Ambassador  Penfield  at  Vienna.^^  It  practically  concedes  that 
the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  is  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Hague  conventions;  but  states  the  cai^  of  Austria-Hungary  as 
follows: 

Although  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  is  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  [meaning  the  United 
States]  emanates  from  no  other  intention  than  to  maintain  the  strictest 
neutrality  and  to  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  provisions  of  international 
treaties,  nevertheless,  the  question  arises  whether  the  conditions  as  they 
have  developed  during  the  course  of  the  war  are  not  such  as  in  eflfect 
to  thwart  the  intentions  of  the  Washington  cabinet  *  *  *  and 
whether  it  would  not  seem  possible,  even  imperative,  that  measures  be 
adopted  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  parity  with  respect  to  both 
belligerent  parties. 

»*  The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  German  Ambassador,  April  21,  1915, — gives  views 
of  U.  S.  regarding  trade  between  U.  S.  and  Germany  and  the  exportation  of  arms. — 
See  Ihid.,  pp.  127-129. 

**The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Ambassador  Penfield, 
June  29,  1915, — asks  U.  S.  to  reconsider  its  attitude  on  traffic  in  munitions  of  war 
between  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  and  her  allies.   See  Z&id.,  pp.  146-149. 
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The  note  goes  on  to  say: 

In  reply  to  possible  objections  that,  notwithstanding  the  willingness 
of  American  industry  to  furnish  merchandise  to  Austria-Himgary  and 
Germany,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  United  States  of  America  to  trade 
with  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  undoubtedly  in  a  position  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion described. 

The  note  suggests  that  the  situation  would  be  improved  if  an  embargo 
were  placed  upon  the  exportation  of  mimitions.  The  burden  of  thi^  note, 
when  baldly  stated,  is  that  the  United  States  should  restore  to  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  an  advantage  they  have  undoubtedly  lost  as  the  result  of 
war  by  depriving  the  Allied  Powers  of  an  advantage  they  have  un- 
doubtedly gained  as  the  result  of  war.  It  thus  seeks  to  "improve  the 
present  situation,"  only  so  far  as  the  Central  Powers  are  concerned. 
In  short,  it  calls  upon  the  United  States  to  violate  its  neutrality  and 
depart  from  the  accepted  law  of  nations,  by  conferring  a  special  benefit 
upon  one  of  the  belligerents. 

The  reply  to  this  note  was  drawn  by  Secretary  Lansing,  and  dispatched 
to  Ambassador  Penfield,  at  Vienna,  August  12,  lOlS.**  This  reply  seems 
to  furnish  a  complete  answer  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government,  and  to  maintain  with  renewed  force  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  international  law  strictly  adhered  to  by  the 
United  States.  It  is,  of  course  impossible,  in  this  limited  space 
to  make  even  a  superficial  summary  of  this  able  document;  and  two 
or  three  of  its  main  points  only  can  here  be  noticed.  Attention  is 
first  directed  to  the  claim  that  the  United  States  should  abandon  the 
long-recognized  rules  governing  neutral  traffic  in  time  of  war,  and  adopt 
measures,  in  the  words  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  note,  "to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  strict  parity  with  respect  to  both  belligerent  parties."  Mr. 
Lansing  says: 

The  recognition  of  an  obligation  of  this  sort  would  impose  a  duty 
upon  every  neutral  nation  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  progress  of  a  war, 
and  to  restrict  its  commercial  intercourse  with  a  belligerent  whose 

^  The  Secretary  of  State  to  Ambassador  Penfield,  August  12,  1915, — ^instructed 
to  inform  Foreign  OflSce  of  reason  the  U.  S.  cannot  prohibit  trade  in  contraband. 
See  Ibid.y  pp.  166-171. 
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success  prevented  the  neutral  to  trade  with  the  enemy.  The  contention 
of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  appears  to  be  that  the  advan- 
tages gained  to  a  belligerent  should  be  equalized  by  the  neutral  Powers 
by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  non-intercourse  with  the  victor. 

The  Secretary  then  calls  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  Central  Powers 
themselves  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  now  existing.    He  says: 

m 

During  the  Boer  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  South  African 
Republics,  the  control  of  the  coasts  of  neighboring  neutral  colonies  by 
British  naval  vessels  prevented  arms  and  ammunition  from  reaching 
the  Transvaal  or  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  allied  republics  were  in  a 
situation  almost  identical  in  that  respect  with  that  in  which  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany  iBnd  themselves  at  the  present  time.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  commercial  isolation  of  one  belligerent,  Germany  sold  to 
Great  Britain,  the  other  belligerent,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilos  of 
explosives,  gunpowder,  cartridges,  shot  and  weapons;  and  it  is  known 
that  Austria-Hungary  also  sold  similar  munitions  to  the  same  purchaser. 

Mr.  Lansing  thus  indicates  that  the  past  practice  of  the  Central 
Powers  does  not  sustain  their  present  contention.    He  also  shows  that 

The  general  adoption  by  the  nations  of  the  world  of  the  theory  that 
neutral  Powers  ought  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
belligerents  would  compel  every  nation  to  have  in  readiness  at  all  times 
sufficient  munitions  of  war  to  meet  any  emergency  which  might  arise, 
and  maintain  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  anununi- 
tion  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  its  military  and  naval  forces 
throughout  the  progress  of  a  war. 

Such  a  practice  he  says,  "would  inevitably  give  the  advantage  to  the 
belligerent  which  had  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  munitions  in  time 
of  peace"  and  that  "the  adoption  of  this  theory  would  force  militarism 
on  the  world."    He  closes  his  argument  with  these  words: 

The  principles  of  international  law,  the  practice  of  nations,  the  na- 
tional safety  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  without  great  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments,  the  prevention  of  increased  armies  and 
navies,  the  adoption  of  peaceful  methods  for  the  adjustment  of  inter- 
national diflferences,  and,  finally,  neutrality  itself,  are  opposed  to  the 
prohibition  by  a  neutral  nation  of  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition, 
or  other  munitions  of  war. 

In  summing  up  this  discussion  I  think  it  has  been  shown:  (1)  that 
notwithstanding  the  comparatively  recent  development  of  the  law  of 
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neutrality,  the  custom  of  regarding  all  neutral  commerce  as  free,  subject 
only  to  the  belligerent  right  of  confiscation  in  the  case  of  hostile  goods 
with  a  hostile  destination,  has  existed  at  least  from  the  seventeenth 
century. 

(2)  That  this  custom  has  been  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  a  rule  of  international  law  from  the  very  beginning  of 
its  history  imtil  the  present  time. 

(3)  That  this  custom  is  a  part  of  the  general  law  of  contraband,  which 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  transportation  of  munitions  of  war  is 
injurious  only  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents,  upon  whom  is  con- 
ferred the  legal  means  to  prevent  it;  and  is  in  no  sense  an  injury  to  neu- 
tral states,  which  are  therefore  reUeved  from  the  obligation  to  prevent  it. 

(4)  That  the  fact  that  one  of  the  belligerents  has,  by  a  misfortune  of 
war,  been  deprived  from  exercising  his  own  beUigerent  right  of  inter- 
cepting contraband  goods  on  their  way  to  his  enemy,  does  not  justify 
the  assumption  of  this  belligerent  right  by  a  neutral  Power  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  unfortunate  belligerent. 

(5)  That  the  placing  of  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  mimitions  of  war 
imder  such  circumstances  would  have  the  effect  of  assisting  one  bellig- 
erent at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  hence  would  be  an  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  expose  the  neutral  Power 
laying  such  an  embargo  to  the  charge  of  unneutraUty;  and, 

(6)  That  the  abolition  of  this  custom  would  reverse  the  concurrent 
judgment  of  the  world  as  expressed  in  the  Hague  Conventions,  would 
impose  new  obligations  and  oppressive  biu-dens  upon  every  neutral 
state,  would  work  a  positive  injustice  to  every  country  inadequately 
prepared  for  war  and  compel  everj'  nation  to  be  sufficiently  armed  at 
all  times  to  meet  any  possible  attack, — a,  condition  of  things  that  would 
lead  to  a  universal  state  of  militancy  and  prove  a  misfortime  to  the 
world  at  large. 

William  C.  Morey. 


THE  LEGALITY  OF  THE  BLOCKADES  IXSTTTCTED  BY  NA- 
POLEOX'S  DECREES,  AND  THE  BRITISH  ORDERS  Df 
COUNCIL,  1806-1813 

No  exhaustive  study  has,  as  yet,  been  made  €t  the  Napofeonie  en 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  exact  legal  status  €i  the  blockades  es- 
tablished by  the  British  orders  in  eouncO  andtheFroidi  decrees^  It  is 
the  purpose  cS  this  work  to  point  out  the  more  salimt  features  embodied 
in  the  principles  of  blockade  during  this  period  as  set  forth  and  laid 
down  by  the  statesmen  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France, 
together  with  their  relations  to  the  principles  of  intematioDal  law.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  treaties,  conventions  and  difdomatic  intei comae 
between  the  United  States  and  these  two  foreign  countries  have  been 
carefully  studied.  The  ofMnions  of  statesmen  and  official  legal  counsd, 
as  well  as  the  diplomatic  correspondence  and  the  dedsiiHis  of  the  ad- 
miralty courts  must  be  accepted  as,  in  a  large  measure,  establishing  the 
international  principles  upon  which  the  legality  of  the  vaiioas  acts 
may  be  determined.  Court  decisions  during  this  period,  however,  are 
too  much  influenced  by  expediency,  made  necessary  by  the  demands  oi 
the  times,  to  be  unconditionally  accepted  as  the  last  word  on  the  legality 
of  the  points  in  question;  but  they  will  nevertheless  be  freely  used. 

But  before  entering  into  the  discussion  of  the  blockade  after  1806 
it  win  be  necessary,  first,  to  establish  the  generally  accepted  d^nition 
of  what  constituted  a  blockade  prior  to  that  time. 

I.  THE  COXCEPnOX  OF  BLOCKADE  PRIOR  TO  1806 

The  Russian  proclamation  of  1780  laid  down  the  definition  of  a  block- 
ade as  follows:  '^That  the  denomination  of  a  blockaded  port  is  to  be 
given  only  to  one  which  has  the  enemy  vessels  stationed  sufficiently 
near  to  cause  an  evident  danger  to  the  attempt  to  enter."  *    This  prin- 

*  Wheaton,  International  Law,  297-298. 
492 
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dple  seems  also  to  have  been  adopted  quite  completely  by  the  British. 
In  1798,  Sir  William  Scott,  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  reference 
to  the  proclamation  of  January  1,  1794,  placing  the  French  West 
Indies  under  blockade,  said, 

The  Lords  of  Appeal  have  determined  that  such  a  proclamation  was 
not  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade:  it  is  clear,  indeed, 
that  it  could  not  in  reason  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect,  which  the 
captors  [of  the  Betsey]  erroneously  ascribed  to  it;  but  from  the  mis- 
application of  these  phrases  in  one  instance,  I  learn,  that  we  must  not 
give  too  much  weight  to  the  use  of  them  on  this  occasion;  and  from  the 
generality  of  these  expressions,  I  think  we  must  not  infer,  that  this  was 
not  that  actual  blockade  which  the  law  is  now  distinctly  understood 
to  require.* 

In  the  same  case  he  sa3rs, 

On  the  question  of  blockade  three  things  must  be  proved:  1st,  the 
existence  of  an  actual  blockade;  2nd,  the  knowledge  of  the  party;  and 
3rd,  some  act  of  violation,  either  by  going  in,  or  by  coming  out  with  a 
cargo  laden  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade.' 

Again,  in  1804  the  prize  court  laid  down  the  rule  that,  to  constitute 
a  blockade,  notice  to  shut  up  the  port  should  be  given,  and  special  notice 
of  blockade  must  be  made  to  vessels  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  port 
to  warn  them  off,  and  that  in  addition,  a  force  sufficient  to  enforce  the 
blockade  must  be  stationed  near  enough  to  keep  all  vessels  from  en- 
tering.* 

These  cases  point  to  the  acceptance  of  the  principles  that  blockades 
must  be  generally  as  well  as  specially  notified,  and  that  paper  blockades 
are  invaUd. 

This  rule  seems  to  have  substantially  coincided  with  that  of  the 
French  at  this  period,^  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  relating  to 
notification,  was  the  definition  given  in  the  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  in  1801.    Article  IV  of  this  treaty  reads: 

« The  Betsey,  1  C.  Rob.  92a;  Scott's  Cases,  798. 
»/Wd. 

*  The  Nancy,  1  Acton,  57;  Scott's  Cases,  817.  This  was,  however,  a  blockade  in- 
stituted by  the  commander  of  the  fleet. 

» W.  E.  Hall,  A  Treatise  on  International  Law,  719. 
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In  order  to  determine  what  characterizes  a  blockaded  port,  that  de- 
nomination is  given  only  to  a  port  where  there  is,  by  disposition  of  the 
Power  which  attacks  it  with  ships  stationary  or  sufficiently  near,  an 
evident  danger  in  entering.* 

That  this  was  also  the  view  of  American  statesmen  as  to  a  valid  block- 
ade is  shown  by  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  referring  to  the  proposed  treaty  of  18067  But  here 
the  discussion  centered  more  upon  the  question  of  notification,  as  this 
point  was  not  completely  covered  by  the  Russian  treaty. 

In  1799  Sir  William  Scott  decided  the  case  of  the  Neptunua,  in  which 
he  held  that 

The  effect  of  a  notification  to  any  foreign  government  would  clearly 
be  to  include  all  the  individuals  of  that  nation;  it  would  be  the  most 
nugatory  thing  in  the  world,  if  individuals  were  allowed  to  plead  their 
ignorance  of  it;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  foreign  governments  to  communi- 
cate the  information  to  their  subjects,  whose  interests  they  are  bound 
to  protect.® 

On  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  these  decisions  are  contradictory; 
but  on  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  Betsey  the 
declaration  of  blockade  was  made  by  the  commander  of  the  fleet  and 
was  not  properly  notified  to  foreign  governments;  while  in  the  latter 
decision,  that  of  the  Neptunus,  the  same  justice  states  the  rule  as  given 
above.    In  this  case  he  does,  however,  recognize  that  American  vessels 

•  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  VIII,  81.  Also  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr. 
Madison,  Feb.  12,  1806.  The  former  stated  that  Mr.  Fox  "intimated  that  he  had 
been  accused  of  being  too  friendly  with  Americans,  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  treaty 
with  Russia,  he  observed  that  he  had  thought  the  arrangement  made  by  it  was  a  good 


one." 


7  Ibid.y  For.  Rel.  VIII,  214. 

Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  Fox,  Feb.  25,  1806. 

"  In  respect  to  neutral  rights,  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  between  the  governments,  in 
such  cases  as  were  more  liable  of  abuse,  certain  principles  or  rules  of  conduct  which 
Great  Britain  had  already  assented  to  in  her  treaty  with  Russia  in  1801.  As  those 
Powers  had  entered  into  the  treaty  for  the  express  purpose  of  defining  the  law  of 
nations  in  the  cases  to  which  it  applied,  and  Great  Britain  had  adopted  its  conditions 
afterwards  in  separate  conventions  with  Denmark  and  Sweden,  with  the  same  view, 
it  was  concluded,  that  her  government  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  its  doctrine,  or  to 
observe  its  injunctions  with  other  Powers." 

8  2  C.  Rob.  110;  Scott's  Cases,  796. 
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might  have  been  a  long  time  enroute,  and  in  a  position  where  notifica- 
tion by  the  government  would  be  quite  difficult  or  next  to  impossible, 
and  holds  that  in  such  cases  special  notice  is  necessary.  Thus  the  seem- 
ing contradiction  of  principles  is  in  fact  the  application  of  different 
principles  to  two  distinct  cases. 

The  principle  that  notification  to  foreign  governments  through  official 
channels  constituted  also  notification  to  their  individual  merchant  ves- 
sels became  the  stumbling  block  during  the  negotiations  for  the  rejected 
treaty  of  1806.  American  statesmen  contended  that  notification  of  an 
existing  blockade  to  ministers  or  representatives  of  foreign  states  is 
not  sufficient,  and  also  objected  strongly  that  a  blockade  should  be  c(xi- 
sidered  to  be  still  in  l^al  force  until  rescinded  by  the  instituting  govern- 
ment even  though  the  force  applied  to  it  was  neglecting  to  enforce  it. 
They  also  insisted  upon  direct  special  notification  to  American  vessels 
because  of  the  great  distance  separating  the  United  States  from  Europe. 
The  treaty  as  signed  by  the  American  agents  failed  completely  on  these 
points.  The  British  agents  were  also  averse  to  incorporating  the  article 
of  the  Russian  treaty  into  that  with  the  United  States,  or  even  to  give 
any  concise  definition,  whatever,  of  what  constituted  a  blockade.  Mr. 
Madison,  in  his  letter  to  the  American  ministers  at  London  said. 

The  British  doctrine  of  blockades,  exemplified  by  practice,  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  all  other  nations,  as  weU  as  from  the  reason  and  na- 
ture of  that  operation  of  war.  The  mode  of  notifying  a  blockade  by 
proclamation  and  diplomatic  communication,  of  what,  in  fact,  has  been 
done,  is  more  particularly  the  evil  which  is  to  be  corrected.  Against 
these  nominal  blockades  the  article  does  not  sufficiently  close  the  door.* 

In  July,  1807,  the  American  ministers,  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  pro- 
posed to  George  Canning  to  incorporate  the  article  of  the  Russian  treaty 
verbatim  into  the  treaty,  but  this  the  latter  refused  to  do.^®  In  all  prob- 
ability the  trend  of  affairs  in  Europe  influenced  the  British  not  to  com- 
promise themselves  on  this  point,  and  caused  the  Americans  to  seek  so 
assiduously  some  acceptable  settlement  of  the  difference. 

One  other  point  brought  out  in  1805  must,  however,  not  be  omitted. 
This  occurred  in  connection  with  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  notified  April  25, 

» Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  170. 
»<>  Ibid.,  195. 
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1805,  after  having  existed  as  a  de  facto  blockade  for  some  time  previous 
to  that  date.  After  the  declaration  the  Spanish  vessel  Christina  Mar- 
garelha  was  seized  in  the  British  channel  by  a  vessel  not  of  the  blockading 
force,  although  the  prize  had  left  the  blockaded  port  before  the  official 
notification.    In  his  opinion,  Justice  Scott  said, 

If  it  is  pretended  that  the  seizure  was  under  the  notification  of  the 
25th  of  April,  which  had  intervened  before  the  capture,  it  would  have 
been  prudent  to  have  applied  it  only  to  such  ships  as  might  be  supposed 
to  have  received  notice  of  it.^^ 

Out  of  this  seeming  conflict  of  opinion  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  exact  status  of  the  rule  of  blockade.  The  weight  of  the  opinions 
would,  however,  seem  to  point  to  the  following  facts:  (1)  that  a  blockade 
in  order  to  be  legal  must  have  sufficient  force  applied  to  it  to  make  it 
dangerous  to  enter  or  leave  the  port;  (2)  that  the  Americans  demanded 
direct  notification  to  vessels,  while  the  British  held  that  official  notifica- 
tion to  foreign  governments  was  sufficient,  but  allowed  a  reasonable 
time  in  case  of  vessels  at  sea  which  could  not  be  notified  by  the  govern- 
ment before  declaring  them  to  be  lawful  prize. 

The  French  view  of  legal  blockade  will  be  brought  out  more  fully 
later.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  present  that  it  was  somewhat  more  strict  than 
even  the  American  view. 

II.  THE  NAPOLEONIC  BLOCKADES 

In  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the  conditions  as  they  existed 
between  1806  and  1812,  it  is  necessary  to  recount  briefly  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  various  British  orders  in  council  and  French 
decrees. 

On  May  16,  1806,  the  orders  in  council  instituting  the  first  blockade 
of  this  interesting  series  were  issued.  They  in  substance  declared  a 
blockade  of  the  European  coast  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  but,  through  a 
secret  understanding  with  Mr.  Fox,  it  was  not  to  be  enforced  agianst 
Americans  except  between  the  Seine  and  Ostend.  The  rest  of  the  coast 
was  thus  left  open  to  neutral  vessels,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  not 
laden  in  an  enemy  port,  carried  enemy  goods,  or  came  directly  from  an 

"  6  Robinson's  Admiralty  Reports,  64. 
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enemy  port.  The  unofficial  understanding  was  acquiesced  in  chiefly  as  a 
favor  to  Americans,  whom  Fox  strongly  favored.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
a  harbinger  of  evil  for  the  United  States,  and  the  government  made  stren- 
uous and  untiring  efforts  to  have  the  matter  definitely  adjusted  by 
treaty,  the  negotiation  of  which,  as  before  stated,  was  entrusted  to  J. 
Monroe  and  Wm.  Pinckney.  The  treaty  as  finally  signed  by  the  two 
Americans,  December  31,  1806,  was  notoriously  inadequate  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  their  government  and  was  not  even  considered.  Further 
negotiations  which  took  place  over  the  controverted  points  were  soon 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  decrees  of  Napoleon,  the  first  of  which,  the 
Berlm  decree,  will  now  be  considered. 

The  Berlin  decree  was  issued  November  21,  1806,  as  a  measure  of 
retaliation  for  Fox's  blockade,  the  partial  enforcement  of  which  Napo- 
leon preferred  to  overlook,  disdaining  to  receive  his  supplies  through  the 
concessions  of  his  enemies.  Among  the  abuses  of  international  law  per- 
petrated by  Great  Britain  and  calling  for  reprisals,  as  set  forth  in  this 
decree,  those  bearing  on  blockade  play  an  important  part.  England  is 
accused  of  blockading  unfortified  places,  of  declaring  blockades  without 
ships  enough  to  enforce  them  and  others  which  she  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  enforce,  and  of  seeking  to  gain  commercial  advantages  over 
other  states  through  the  abuse  of  a  war  measure.^* 

From  the  above  note  may  be  derived  some  of  the  principles  of  block- 
ade as  imderstood  by  the  French  at  this  period.  The  rules  there  laid 
down  were  narrowed  still  more  when  France  claimed  to  adhere  to  the 

"  Edwards'  Admiralty  Reports,  Ap[)endix  to  Pt.  I,  viii. 

The  statement  of  the  abuses  referring  to  blockade  are: 

''4.  That  she  extends  the  right  of  blockade  to  commercial  unfortified  towns,  and 
to  ports,  harbors,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  which,  according  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  civilized  nations  [as  interpreted  by  France],  is  only  applicable  to  fortified 
places. 

"That  she  declares  places  in  a  state  of  blockade  before  which  she  has  not  a  ship 
of  war,  though  no  place  can  be  considered  in  a  state  of  blockade  unless  it  is  so  in- 
vested that  approach  cannot  be  attempted  without  imminent  danger. 

"That  she  even  declares  places  in  a  state  of  blockade,  which,  with  all  her  forces 
united,  she  is  incapable  of  blockading,  namely,  whole  coasts  and  empires. 

"5.  That  this  monstrous  abuse  of  the  right  of  blockade  has  no  other  object  than 
to  obstruct  the  communication  of  nations  with  each  other,  and  to  raise  the  trade 
and  industry  of  England  upon  the  ruin  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  nations  ol 
the  Continent." 
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rules  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.    In  1809  Count  Champagny  wrote  to 
General  Armstrong, 

The  right,  or  rather  the  pretension  of  blockading,  by  a  proclamation, 
rivers  and  coasts,  is  as  monstrous  (revoltanie)  as  it  is  absurd.  A  right 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  will  or  caprice  of  one  of  the  interested  parties, 
but  ought  to  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  things  themselves.  A  place 
is  not  truly  blockaded,  until  it  is  invested  by  land  and  by  sea;  it  is  block- 
aded to  prevent  it  from  receiving  the  succors  which  might  retard  its 
surrender.  It  is  only  then  that  the  right  of  preventing  neutral  vessels 
from  entering  it  exists;  for  the  place  so  attacked  is  in  danger  of  being 
taken,  and  the  dominion  of  it  is  doubtful,  and  contested  by  the  master 
of  the  town  and  him  who  besieges  it.  Hence  the  right  of  preventing 
even  neutrals  from  having  access  to  it.^* 

In  how  far  this  view  was  affected  by  the  general  military  status  of  the 
day,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  should  such  rules 
have  been  applied  to  blockades  the  advantage  would  have  been  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  French  and  neutrals.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Napoleon  would  have  been  so  solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  neutrals  had  it 
not,  at  the  same  time,  been  the  most  advantageous  course  for  France. 
This  principle  if  put  in  force  would  have  made  it  utterly  impossible 
for  a  nation  having  control  of  the  sea  to  enforce  a  blockade  without  at  the 
same  time  having  control  of  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 

It  has  ever  been  the  custom  among  nations  to  make  reprisals  against 
an  enemy  when  the  latter  violates  any  rule  of  international  law.  This 
is  the  principle  upon  which  Napoleon  justified  his  decrees  and  Great 
Britain  her  orders  in  council.  The  injury  and  discomfiture  which  such 
an  act  brings  upon  neutrals  is  generally  not  given  much  consideration; 
but  in  this  case  each  by  shifting  the  blame  upon  the  other  tended, 
through  the  severity  of  the  measures  which  it  was  forced  to  adopt,  to 
cause  the  United  States  to  enter  the  conffict  on  either  the  one  or  the 
other  side.  The  rights  of  neutrals  were  a  serious  interference  with  the 
free  action  of  the  belligerents,  and  they  were  subordinated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  latter.  Whether  the  one  side  or  the  other  suffered  the  more 
abuse  from  attack  is  hard  to  decide;  but  it  is  certain,  as  will  be  pointed 
out,  that  all  recognized  and  accepted  rules  of  blockade,  as  at  that  time 
understood  by  either  party,  were  flagrantly  violated  not  only  with  re- 

"  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  325. 
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spect  toi)elligerents  but  also  with  respect  to  neutrals.  The  decrees  and 
orders  in  council  were  war  measures,  and,  as  such,  the  blow  they  were 
intended  to  deal  the  enemy  must  first  brush  aside  the  neutral  if  the 
latter's  rights  in  any  degree  might  act  as  a  buffer  to  lessen  its  effect. 

The  Berlin  decree,  therefore,  was  a  measure  of  retaliation  against 
Fox's  blockade.  To  this  end,  although  the  Emperor  could  not  keep  a 
single  ship  of  war  on  the  seas  except  as  a  fugitive  from  his  onmipresent 
enemies,  it  declared  the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

In  addition  to  this  it  proclaimed  that: 

4.  All  warehouses,  merchandise  or  property  of  whatever  kind  be- 
longing to  a  subject  of  Elngland  shall  be  regarded  as  a  lawful  prize. 

5.  Trade  in  English  goods  is  prohibited,  and  all  goods  belonging  to 
England  or  coming  from  her  factories  or  her  colonies  are  declared  lawful 
prize. 

7.  No  vessel  coming  directly  from  England  or  from  the  Elnglish  colo- 
nies or  which  shall  have  visited  these  since  the  publication  of  the  present 
decree  shall  be  received  in  any  port. 

8.  Any  vessel  contravening  the  above  provision  (7)  by  a  false  declara- 
tion shall  be  seized,  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  shall  be  confiscated  as  if 
it  were  English  property.  ^^ 

From  the  above  extracts  it  is  readily  seen  how  far-reaching  the  provi- 
sions of  this  decree  were.  If  they  were  to  be  literally  applied,  they  would 
contravene  all  recognized  rules  of  blockade  even  to  a  greater  extent  than 
was  the  case  with  the  order  in  council  that  preceded  them. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  first  section  showed  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon  to  compromise  and  lessen  the  severity  of  the  order  if  the 
British  would  come  to  the  French  way  of  thinking.    It  reads: 

The  provisions  of  the  present  decree  shall  continue  to  be  looked  upon 
as  embodying  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Empire  until  England 
shall  recognize  that  the  law  of  war  is  one  and  the  same  on  land  and  sea, 
and  that  the  rights  of  war  cannot  be  extended  so  as  to  include  private 
property  of  any  kind  or  the  persons  of  individuals  unconnected  with 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  that  the  right  of  blockade  should  be  restricted 
to  fortified  places  actually  invested  by  suflScient  forces.  ^^ 

This  decree  for  various  reasons  was  not  fully  enforced  by  Napoleon; 
and  for  nine  months  it  assiuned  more  the  form  of  a  municipal  law  than 

'^  Anderson,  Constitutions  and  Documents,  France  (Translated  by  James  H. 
Robinson),  386-387. 
"  Ibid.,  386. 
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of  ao  intematiofud  order.  The  maimer  of  enforcement  was.  lMiwr%ei, 
not  inqaiied  into  by  the  Britidi  Government,  which  leeponded  on 
January  10, 1807,  with  a  aeoond  order  in  eooncfl  prodaiming  on  penahj 
of  capture  and  condemnatOTi  that  it  is 

judged  expedient  to  order  that  no  veasd  shaD  be  pennitted  to  trade 
from  one  port  to  another,  both  which  ports  shaD  belong  to,  or  be  in 
poflBcaiioD  of  France  or  her  allies,  or  shidl  be  so  far  under  their  control 
as  that  BritL^  vesseb  may  not  freely  trade  thereat;  and  that  the  com- 
mandeis  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war  and  privateers  have  been  in- 
structed to  warn  every  neutral  vessel  coming  from  any  sudi  pwt«  and 
destined  to  another  port,  to  discontinue  her  voyage,  anid  not  to  proceed 
to  any  such  port.^*" 

This  decree  would  have  required  actual  direct  notice  to  the  vessd  and 
was  therefore  probably  within  reasonable  limits. 

This  order  was  followed  on  November  11, 1807,  by  a  second  and  more 
severe  order  which  decreed  that  France,  her  allies  and  colonies,  wne  in 
state  of  blockade;  made  aU  goods  of  produce  or  manufacture  of  such 
territory  subject  to  captive  and  condemnation,  unless  such  trade  in 
them  be  carried  on  through  British  ports;  aU  vessels  leaving  blockaded 
ports  were  subject  to  capture  unless  they  were  destined  for  a  British 
port;  vessels  which  left  port  before  the  issuance  of  the  order  must  have 
been  notified  of  the  blockade  before  being  captured  for  violation  of  it; 
and  vessels  carrying  French  certificates  of  origin  were  subject  to  con- 
denmation.^^ 

It  was  held  that  these  measures  were  justifiable  because  the  neutral 
states  acquiesced  in  the  provisions  of  the  French  decree,  which,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  case.  In  a  letter  by  Pinckney  to  Madison, 
November  23,  1807,  we  read : 

The  British  orders  annihilate  the  whole  public  law  of  Europe  relative 
to  maritime  prize,  and  substitute  a  sweeping  system  of  condemnation 
and  penalty  in  its  place.  The  French  decree  produces  no  such  change 
at  all  in  that  law.  The  last  was  no  more  than  a  legitimate,  though  pos- 
sibly an  ungracious,  exercise  of  the  right  of  local  sovereignty;  while  the 
former  can  be  referred  only  to  force,  and  look  for  the  scene  of  their 
operation  to  the  ocean. 

'•  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  5. 
"  Ibid,,  261K270. 
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Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  knowledge  had  in  any  form  come  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Berlin  decree 
before  the  issuance  of  the  order  in  council  of  November  11th. 

So  long  as  the  decree  was  enforced  only  as  a  local  or  municipal  law, 
the  United  States  did  not  remonstrate  because  it  was  not  affected  by 
the  operation  of  the  act.  There  was  little  exchange  of  notes  between 
France  and  this  country  on  this  subject  prior  to  November,  1807,  when 
the  more  stringent  enforcement  went  into  effect.  The  position  in  which 
American  vessels  were  placed  by  the  contradictory  and  opposed  decrees 
and  orders  was  very  unsatisfactory.  They  could  not  touch  at  France 
or  her  allies,  and  they  could  not  touch  at  England,  nor  could  they  carry 
either  French  or  British  goods  without  subjecting  themselves  to  capture. 

Count  Champagny  asserted  that  from  the  French  view  the  United 
States  was  at  war  with  England  from  the  time  that  the  orders  in  council 
were  issued.  France  was  merely  waiting  to  see  whether  the  United 
States  would  declare  hostilities  or  not  before  enforcing  the  Berlin  decree 
in  its  Uberal  purport.^ 

The  American  Government  protested  strongly  against  the  applica- 
tion of  municipal  laws  against  foreign  nations  on  the  high  seas,  and  even 
showed  astonishment  at  the  act  of  France  in  her  extraordinary  declarsr 
tion  when  she  was  without  the  slightest  means  of  enforcing  it.^^  The 
Eknperor's  council  itself  was  opposed  to  extending  the  execution  of  the 
decree,  but  Napoleon  was  determined  through  it  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  her  relations  with  Great  Britain.^ 

On  December  17, 1807,  Napoleon  met  the  new  British  order  in  council 
with  his  famous  Milan  decree.  This  decreed  that  the  British  orders 
would  have  the  effect  of  denationalizing  the  vessels  of  all  nations  of 
Europe,  thus  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  themselves;  and 

"  Am.  State  Papers,  For  Rel.  Ill,  250. 

"  Madison  to  Armstrong,  Feb.  8,  1808. 

''That  the  execution  of  local  laws  against  foreign  nations  on  the  high  seas  is  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  former  and  freedom  of  the  latter,  will  probably  not  be 
questioned.  A  contrary  principle  would,  in  fact,  imply  the  same  exclusive  dominion 
over  the  entire  ocean  as  is  enjoyed  within  the  limits  of  the  local  sovereignty,  and  a 
degradation  of  every  other  nation  from  its  common  rights  and  equal  rank."  Am. 
State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  249. 

»  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  HI,  250. 
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tint  mD  vcBBtk  wAmiiiing  to  aarcli  or  fntrrmg  BuiiA  poftt 
^pM»  /Kf9  dcBatkaafixd  and  heDce  are  Fngfrh 
njMdfe  are  atbject  to  capture  as  hvfal  prixs:  that  al 
0oiDg  to  or  coming  frooi  FjigiiA  port^.  coloniff  or  aar 
of  FwgfiA  tioopE  are  lavful  priae:  that  the 
to  aoch  couuuitt  as  force  Fngtawi  to  respec 
the  decree  AaH  be  ipmfad^  abrogated  and  void  so 
Goremmoit  AaH  abide  br  the  prindples  of  the  lav  of 

The  enf oreement  of  these  blockades  seenos  to  have  beesa 
jiKt  Aon  of  legaHirrf  piraer.  Napoleon  coaU  keep  bo  iev  scattned 
and  privateecB  on  the  seas,  with  which  he  now  began  to 
American  trade.  England's  whole  narr.  farae  as  it  wm&. 
DotorioosiT  inadequate  to  mainiain  a  blockade  of  the  European  O 
tinent  and  the  French  colonial  poasesaoos.  Seimres  b^  both 
DomeroiK.  and  it  is  amaD  wonder  that  the  United  Si 
changed  from  oflBdal  protest  to  active  meagtnes  of  defense-  The 
strokes  of  the  bdhgerents  became  more  destmctive  to  nentrak  than 
to  the  bdligerents.  The  United  States  Government  soqght  to  piatect 
its  commerce  against  socfa  milawful  spoliation.  The  lecLleas  Yankee 
skipper  began  to  trmnp  up  various  excuses  for  blockade  running  among 
which  some  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  British  admirahj  lepoitft  are 
the  "distress  of  the  vessel,^  '"ediausted  crews"  and  ** entered  to  procure 
a  pilot.'' 

The  United  States  Government  unc^ciaDy  ordered  American  vessels 
not  to  speak  to  British  cruisers,  but  rather  to  run.  upon  which  Sr  WHfiam 
Scott  of  the  British  Hig|i  Court  of  Admiralty  remarked. 

If  these  directions  are  to  be  t^ken  in  their  full  extoit.  as  authoriiing 
the  masters  of  American  ships  to  fly  from  British  cruisers,  it  is  a  prac- 
tice which,  I  venture  to  say,  will  be  attended  with  v^y  great  incon- 
venience to  American  navigation.  It  must  be  uiKlerstcKxl  that  every 
conunissioned  cruiser  has  an  undoubted  ri^t  of  inquiry,  and  it  is  not 
the  artntrary  decrees  of  other  belligerents  that  can  abrogate  it.  On 
strict  principle,  to  defeat  that  ri^t  by  evasion  might  be  as  penal  as 
to  resist  it  t^  force,  though  it  has  not  beai  held  so  in  practice.^ 

^  AndenoD,  CoosUmtknis  and  DodUDents,  Fraooe.  303-301. 
«The  Maiicr.  Edwanh*  Admiraltv  Reporu.  206.    See  aho  Uk  Artkm-,  IhH^  2(B» 
and  the  Ehmbeik,  Ibid.,  19^  aU  decided  in  1810. 
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The  reason  for  these  evasions  and  subterfuges  becomes  apparent  when 
it  is  understood  that  the  adndralty  court  held  that,  in  case  a  vessel  is 
forced  to  break  blockade  out  of  necessity,  such,  for  instance,  as  need  of 
repair  or  stress  of  weather,  and  does  not  deUver  its  cargo,  it  is  not  sub-, 
ject  to  capture.** 

In  the  case  of  the  James  Cook  the  court  held  that  it  has  been  de- 
termined over  and  over  again  that  a  ship  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  up  to 
the  mouth  of  a  blockaded  port  even  to  make  inquiry;  that  in  itself  is  a 
consummation  of  the  offense,  and  amounts  to  an  actual  breach  of  block- 
ade. ^^ 

On  December  21,  1807,  Congress  passed  the  f}mbai*go  Act  prohibiting 
the  sailing  of  any  vessel  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  to  any  for- 
eign port,  except  foreign  armed  public  ships  and  foreign  merchant  ves- 
sels in  ballast. 

On  January  8,  1808,  a  supplementary  act  was  passed  requiring  coast- 
ing and  fishing  vessels  to  give  bonds  to  re-land  their  cargoes  in  the 
United  States,  and  still  later  (March  13th)  the  provisions  of  the  act 
were  so  extended  as  to  include  all  vessels  whether  of  the  size  required 
for  registration  or  smaller. 

As  a  result  of  the  embai*go.  Napoleon  on  April  17,  1808,  issued  his 
Bayonne  decree  directing  the  confiscation  of  all  American  vessels  in 
French  ports,  or  which  should  arrive  in  them,  reasoning  that  no  Amer- 
ican vessel  could  be  on  the  ocean  under  the  embargo,  and  that  therefore 
those  that  pretended  to  be  American  were  in  reality  British.^  There 
was  some  foundation  for  his  assertion,  because  the  American  vessels 
which  evaded  the  embargo  did  so  often  through  the  use  of  fraudulent 
British  papers  and  registers. 

The  embargo  becoming  very  unpopular  with  the  American  people, 
it  was  repealed,  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  the  Non-Intercourse 
Act,  March  15,  1809.  This  act  prohibited  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

This  was  closely  followed  (April  26, 1809)  by  a  British  order  in  council 

^  The  CharloUa,  June  20,  1810,  Edwards'  Admiralty  Reports,  252. 
"  The  James  Cook,  July  3,  1810,  Ihid.,  264. 
»  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  III.  291. 
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revoking  the  orders  of  the  11th  of  November,  1807,  but  declaring  in 
their  place  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Holland,  France  and  Italy.** 

Napoleon  now  seemed  to  suffer  one  of  his  peculiar  changes  of  front, 
and  in  June,  1809,  he  decreed  that  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  had 
obtained  the  revocation  of  the  British  orders  in  council  of  November, 
1807,  the  Milan  decree  should  be  withdrawn.  In  August,  however, 
the  Emperor,  through  another  change  of  policy,  issued  a  secret  decree 
providing  for  the  confiscation  of  any  American  ship  that  should  enter 
the  ports  of  Spain,  France  or  Italy,  and  to  these  Holland  was  shortly 
added.^ 

Macon's  Bill  No.  2  repealed  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  and  authorized 
the  President  to  prohibit  commerce  with  either  one  of  the  belligerents 
who  should  not  recede  from  its  policy  of  war  on  neutrals  before  March  3, 
1810.^  This  re-established  freedom  of  commerce  until  one  or  the  other 
of  the  belligerent  states  should  withdraw  its  orders  or  decrees. 

Or  March  23,  1810,  Napoleon  issued  his  Rambouillet  decree,  as  a 
remonstrance  against  the  acts  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  pro- 
vided: ^ 

1.  That  all  vessels  navigating  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
or  possessed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  citizen  or  subject  of  that  Power, 
which,  dating  from  May  20,  1809,  may  have  entered  or  shall  enter  into 
the  ports  of  our  Empire,  our  colonies  or  the  countries  occupied  by  our 
armies,  shall  be  seized,  and  the  products  of  the  sales  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  surplus  fund. 

Vessels  charged  with  dispatches  were  exempted. 

Upon  knowledge  of  this  decree,  the  United  States  was  almost  ready 
to  go  to  war  with  France;  and  it  was  probably  the  knowledge  of  lack  of 
preparation  which  restrained  the  government  from  taking  the  step.  The 
policy  pursued  by  France  up  to  this  time  was  now  found  to  injure  that 
country  more  than  it  benefited  her,  and  in  August,  1810,  Napoleon  in- 
structed his  Foreign  Minister,  the  Due  de  Cadore,  to  notify  the  Amer- 
ican Minister,  General  Armstrong,  that  after  November  1,  1810,  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  would  cease  to  operate  as  far  as  the  United 

"  Anderson,  Constitutions  and  Documents,  France,  394-6. 
"  E.  Channing,  The  American  Nation,  Vol.  12,  p.  243. 
» Ibid.,  245. 
^  Anderson,  Constitutions  and  Documents,  France,  396-397. 
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States  was  concerned.^    On  the  same  day,  however.  Napoleon  ordered 

that  all  American  vessels  which  had  arrived  at  French  ports  between 

May  20,  1809,  and  May  1,  1810,  should  be  confiscated,  and  that  no 

American  ship  arriving  in  a  French  port  before  November  1st,  should 

be  permitted  to  discharge  its  cargo  without  a  license.'^ 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Due  de  Cadore's  letter  one  case,  that  of 

the  New  Orleans  Packet,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and 

this  was  now  used  in  an  attempt  to  have  the  British  orders  in  council 

repealed.     But  obtaining  no  satisfaction  from  this  source,  Madison, 

who  took  the  Due's  letter  to  mean  what  it  said,  on  November  2,  1810, 

issued  a  proclamation  cutting  off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain.'^ 

The  British  took  the  view  that  a  decree  officially  instituted  must  be 
also  officially  revoked,  and  that  the  Due  de  Cadore's  letter  was  not 
such  official  revocation  of  the  French  decrees.'*  They  held  also  that 
the  British  orders  would  not  expire  of  themselves  on  the  revocation  of 
the  French  decrees,  but  were  dependant  upon  special  repeal  of  the 
government.  The  authenticity  of  the  Due's  letter  was  at  the  time 
questioned  by  the  British  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  case  of  the 
Snipe  and  Others}^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Fox  *^  Justice  Scott  held  that  the  British  orders 
were  just,  so  long  as  they  were  retaliatory,  but  that  as  soon  as  they 
ceased  to  be  retaliatory,  they  ceased  to  be  just;  that,  although  a  state 

^  Letter  of  the  Due  de  Cadore.  August  5,  1810.  Edwards'  Admiralty  Reix>rts. 
App.y  Part  1,  xxi.  "1  am  authorized  to  declare  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
are  revoked,  and  will  cease  to  have  their  effect  from  the  1st  of  November:  It  being 
well  understood  that  the  English  shall  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  and  renounce 
their  new  principles  of  blockade,  or  that  the  United  States  will  cause  their  rights 
to  be  respected  by  the  English/' 

'*  Channing,  The  American  Nation,  249. 

« Ibid,,  250. 

"  *'The  declaration  of  the  person  styling  himself  Due  de  Cadore,  imports  no 
revocation;  for  that  declaration  imports  only  a  conditional  retraction,  and  this  uix>n 
conditions  known  to  be  impossible  to  be  complied  with.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
American  Government  has  considered  it  otherwise,  and  has  so  declared  it  for  the 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  that  country/'  The  Fox  and  Others, 
Edwards'  Adm.  RejK>rts,  316,  decided  May  11,  1811. 

"  Edwards'  Adm.  Reports,  383-395. 

"  Am.  St.  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  418  ei  aeq. 
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the  Power  which  attacks  it  with  ships  stationary  or  sufficiently  near,  an 
evident  danger  in  entering.'^ 

In  the  final  treaty  of  peace  of  December  24, 1814,  the  subject  did  not 
even  receive  mention. 

The  losses  suffered  by  American  merchants  through  the  operation  of 
Napoleon's  decrees  were  kept  alive  through  diplomatic  channels  under 
the  name  of  French  Spoliation  Claims,  which  were  finally  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  July  4,  1831.  In  November,  1816,  Albert  Gallatin  brought 
the  subject  before  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  but  the  French  Government 
was  compelled  in  an  unofficial  way  to  reject  the  claims,  because  of  finan- 
cial and  other  embarrassment,  but  it  considered  this  to  be  in  no  way  an 
official  answer.®  Subsequent  to  this  the  claims  were  repeatedly  ad- 
mitted by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  Vicount  de  Montmorency,  M.  de 
Villele  and  Count  de  le  Ferronnays.  But  the  French  public  officials 
tried  continually  to  weaken  them.^ 

Van  Buren  held 

That  the  present  Government  of  France  is,  by  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  public  law,  responsible  for  those  acts,  is  not,  at  this  day,  an 
open  question  among  civilized  nations.  The  consequences  of  an  oppo- 
site doctrine  would  strike  at  the  root  of  all  confidence  in  the  dealings 
between  different  nations.^ 

Rives,  who  negotiated  the  treaty  for  the  United  States,  expressed 
the  American  point  of  view  when  he  said: 

The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  being  gross  violations  of  the  public 
law  and  faith  of  treaties  [having  special  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
Articles  XII  to  XXVI  of  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1800,]  are  such 
acts  as  no  sovereign  can  rightfully  perform,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  null  and  void.*^ 

The  matter  was  left  to  a  French  commission,  which  allowed  the  claims 
of  the  United  States  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  Sequestration  where  the  property  had  not  been  definitely  con- 
denmed  by  the  Council  of  Prizes. 

"  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  739. 

»  Ex.  Doc.  147,  Vol.  3,  p.  51.    22d  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  1832-33. 

» Ibid.,  p.  20. 

« Ibid.,  p.  23. 

« Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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2.  Where  the  vessels  were  destroyed  at  sea. 

3.  Where  condemnations  which  purported  to  be  made  by  virtue  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  in  being  definitely  repealed,  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  Government,  to  be  thenceforth  considered  as  not 
having  existed. 

4.  For  all  supplies  derived  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
debts  otherwise  due. 

5.  Where  the  sentences  of  condenmation  gave  a  retrospective  effect 
to  the  decrees  under  which  they  purported  to  be  made.*^ 

The  pajrment  by  France  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $5,000,000 
in  settlement  of  all  the  claims  as  above  given  settled  beyond  dispute 
the  illegality  of  at  least  certain  applications  of  the  French  decrees;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  they  established  their  own  illegality  by  outlining  as 
a  preface  and  justification  of  their  being  the  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  blockade  as  at  that  time  understood  by  nations. 

Archibald  H.  Stockder. 

"  Ex.  Doc.  147,  Vol.  3,  p.  51.    22d  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  1S32-33. 


THE  NEUTRALITY  OF  HONDURAS  AND  THE  QUESTION 

OF  THE  GULF  OF  FONSECA  ^ 

The  members  of  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference,  held  at 
Washington  in  1907,  primarily  intent  upon  devising  all  possible  ways  * 
and  means  of  maintaining  permanent  peace  in  the  Isthmus,  sought  to 
introduce  into  the  treaties  which  resulted  from  the  Conference  not  only 
those  means  and  recourses  which  experience  had  shown  would  preserve 
good  understanding  and  harmony  among  the  five  states,  but,  more 
particularly,  they  endeavored  to  find  new  methods  which  would  streng- 
then the  desideratimi  of  the  Conference  by  eliminating  the  causes  of  civil 
or  interstate  wars  which  might  in  the  future  occur  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries. 

Naturally,  the  arsenal  to  which  the  Conference  had  to  turn  for  the 
new  arms  to  combat  the  causes  of  and  prevent  all  war  and  revolution, 
could  be  none  other  than  historical  experience  and  the  principles  of 
international  law. 

The  negotiators  of  the  Central  American  treaties  well  knew  the  facili- 
ties which  the  large  and  sparsely  populated  Honduranean  territory  had 
many  times  afforded  to  Central  American  military  leaders  to  promote 
revolutions  and  wars  which  have  laid  waste  more  than  one  country  of 
Central  America.  The  geographical  circumstance  that  the  territory  of 
Honduras  occupies  a  central  position  between  Guatemala,  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua,  which  have  been  the  most  warUke  in  our  history,  has  in  no 
small  degree  facilitated  the  development  of  revolutionary  and  warUke  en- 
terprises, which  have  used  the  extensive  and  iminhabited  regions  of  Hon- 
duras as  a  basis  of  operations,  so  to  speak.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  three  most  warlike  countries  have  naturally  exerted  themselves  to 
obtain  the  alliance,  or  at  least  the  benevolent  neutrality,  of  Honduras. 

Since  very  early  in  our  independent  life,  it  has  been  understood  that 
Honduranean  territory  was  something  like  the  political  center  of  gravi- 
tation for  the  forces  which  have  sought  to  reach  an  equilibrium  in  the 

1  Translated  from  the  original  Spanish  by  Pedro  Cap6-Rodriguez. 
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L^a^iuuii  of  the  Central  American  balance  of 

.5^    .ri:«i  have  always  attempted  to  obtain  such 

:  4r:kV*tation  offered  to  them,  whether  bj"  means 

V.  /o^emment  of  Honduras,  or  by  actuaUy  seizing 

..   :^\i  jolitical  point  within  its  territory. 

:vt  in>i  and  most  disastrous  Central  American  war, 

.    «.-^i   lie  fateful  decree  of  October  10,  1826  to  the  occu- 

^.^...L^ia  in  1829,  when  the  servile  party  which  defied 

.v.%.   itidertook,  as  its  first  and  principal  measure,  to  or- 

Luji  expedition  against  Comayagua,  with  the  historical 

,     ...L.vi  01  the  tobacco  of  the  Llanos. 

V    loiiced  that  in  the  principal  campaign  develoi>ed  against 

w.uch  openly  opposed  the  Guatemalan  policy  of  1826,  the 

.  ..i».ii  won  at  Arrazola  and  besieged  San  Salvador  alwa}^  consid- 

L.4,  Jic  auxiliary  and  joint  campaign  which  it  undertook  against 

. .  ..u*ii^  would  exert  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  the  final  result 

A  Will*  against  Salvador.    An  evident  proof  of  that  political  and 

.  .Uii\   view  of  the  servile  party,  is  that  the  expedition  of  Colonel 

H-.iuiigucz  was  detached  from  the  Mexican  general  headquarters  and 

-V  .li  :igiunst  the  eastern  departments  bordering  on  Honduras.    Upon  his 

t  luaiph  at  Trinidad  and  Gualcho,  the  great  Morazan,  who  was  bom 

;u  Honduras,  very  clearly  demonstrated  as  a  maxim  of  Central  Amer- 

K-iUi  military  history,  that  in  order  to  insure  the  result  of  a  campaign 

oi  Ciuatemala  against  Salvador,  and  vice  versa,  it  is  necessary  to  count 

upon  the  alliance  or  the  strict  neutrality  of  Honduras. 

Subsequent  wars  but  confirmed  this  political  and  military  axiom, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  laws  of  our  history.  In  1876,  the  victory 
of  Apaneca  and  its  logical  consequence,  the  lifting  of  the  siege  of  Ahua- 
chapan,  would  have  decided  the  triumph  of  the  Salvadorian  arms, 
if  the  battle  of  Pasaquina,  the  work  of  the  complicity  of  Honduras, 
which  was  made  the  base  of  operations  of  the  Guatemalan  army  of 
Solares,  had  not  compelled  the  Government  of  Salvador  to  capitulate. 

It  has  also  been  seen  that  since  1894  the  alliance  between  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  constitutes  a  constant  peril  to  the  security  of  Salvador 
and  Guatemala,  when  the  question  is  viewed  from  an  opposite  military 
standpoint. 
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Consequently,  the  historical  and  military  law  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  was  impressed  with  all  the  force  of  established  tradition 
upon  the  minds  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaties  of  Washington,  and 
they  naturally  had  to  solve  the  problem  of  Central  American  peace, 
for  the  consolidation  of  which  they  had  been  delegated,  by  maintaining 
imimpaired  the  military  and  political  balance  in  Central  America 
through  a  diplomatic  and  juridical  combination  that  should  always 
keep  free  the  common  center  of  gravitation  upon  which  the  politics  and 
tranquility  of  Central  America  tiuns.  Such  a  combination,  from  a 
diplomatic  and  juridical  point  of  view,  could  not  be  other  than  the 
permanent  and  effective  neutralization  of  Honduranean  territory  in 
Central  American  conflicts. 

This  solution  of  the  problem  appeared  so  natural  and  so  feasible 
to  the  Central  American  negotiators  that  the  doctrine  of  the  permanent 
neutrality  of  Honduras  was  welcomed  by  all  with  marked  good  faith  and 
sympathy.  And  the  North  American  statesmen  who  were  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  Central  American  conferences  quickly  realized 
the  transcendent  efiicacy  of  such  a  combination  of  Central  American 
politics  and  welcomed  it  with  eagerness  as  an  excellent  and  happy  solu- 
tion of  the  pacific  idea  which  the  Central  American  Conference  was 
called  upon  to  realize. 

From  this  community  of  ideas  and  from  these  historical  facts  which 
are  traditional  with  the  Central  American  people,  sprang  the  civilized 
and  peaceful  idea  of  creating  a  buffer,  physical,  moral  and  political,  by 
declaring  Honduranean  territory  inviolable  for  war  purposes  and  by 
preventing  its  government  from  intervening  in  or  favoring  the  Central 
American  contentions  which  have  so  much  floiuished  on  its  soil. 

In  order  to  realize  this  great  thought  of  the  permanent  neutrality 
of  Honduras  there  remained  only  to  find  a  formula  that  should  not 
offend  the  dignity  of  Honduras  and  that  should  conform  to  the  principles 
of  American  public  law. 

This  formula  was  easily  found  by  the  Conference.  It  was  said  that, 
if,  by  virtue  of  the  sovereign  right  which  every  people  has  to  dispose 
of  its  own  destiny,  Honduras  should  herself  voluntarily  declare  her 
perpetual  neutrality,  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  Honduranean 
state  would  be  perfectly  preserved;  and  it  was  also  suggested  that  if  all 
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the  other  Central  American  states  should  in  response  to  such  a  declara- 
tion, pledge  themselves  to  respect  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Hon- 
duras and  not  to  violate  her  territory  in  any  case,  there  would  be  found, 
through  such  a  diplomatic  circumlocution,  a  happy  formula  that  would 
without  detriment  to  anyone  consecrate  the  fundamental  and  cate- 
gorical principle  of  the  perpetual  neutralization  of  the  Republic  of 
Honduras. 

Such  was  the  origin  and  such  must  be  and  is  the  spirit  and  scope  of 
the  principle  of  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Honduras,  expressly  es- 
tablished in  Article  III  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship, 
concluded  at  Washington,  on  December  20, 1907,  by  the  plenipotentiary 
delegates  of  the  five  Republics  of  Central  America. 

The  terms  of  this  stipulation  are  as  follows: 

Article  III 

Taking  into  account  the  central  geographical  position  of  Honduras 
and  the  facilities  which  owing  to  this  circmnstance  have  made  its  terri- 
tory most  often  the  theater  of  Central  American  conflicts,  Honduras 
declares  from  now  on  its  absolute  neutrality  in  event  of  any  conflict 
between  the  other  Repubhcs;  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  provided 
such  neutrality  be  observed,  bind  themselves  to  respect  it  and  in  no 
case  to  violate  the  Honduranean  territory. 

The  meeting  of  the  minds  and  the  assent  of  the  state  which  declared 
its  permanent  neutrality  and  of  the  four  states  which  accepted  it  and 
engaged  to  respect  it  and  not  to  violate  its  territory,  give  rise  to  a  legal, 
perfect  and  clear  contract,  having  all  the  juridical  effects  which  are 
derived  from  a  state  of  conventional  and  permanent  neutrality,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  international  law  which  govern  and 
regulate  the  permanent  neutrality  of  states.  It  cannot  be  understood 
nor  even  conceived,  that,  in  a  bilateral,  mutually  obligatory  and  solemn 
contract,  such  as  a  public  treaty  or  a  diplomatic  agreement  must  be, 
two  or  more  states  should  engage  in  the  unusual  task  of  making  abstract 
declarations,  without  juridical  consequences  of  a  binding  and  practical 
value.  Although  the  form  of  such  declarations  may  not  be,  as  it  is  in 
this  case,  so  peremptory  and  indubitable,  it  would  always  be  necessary 
to  give  and  to  attribute  to  them  the  proper  effects  which  their  juridical 
nature  imports  and  which  their  character  of  a  solemn  international 
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agreement  implies  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  international 
law  which  establishes  and  regulates,  in  a  clear  and  positive  manner,  the 
rights  and  obligations  which  naturally  spring  and  flow  from  a  conven- 
tional neutrality  freely  adopted  by  a  state,  in  its  relations  of  contractual 
and  positive  law  with  all  the  other  states,  for  which  it  creates  the  l^al 
bonds  and  relations  involved  in  the  status  of  voluntary  and  perpetual 
neutrality. 

History  and  juridical  principles  jointly  show  us  that  the  first  condition 
of  all  neutraUty  is  that  the  state  which  desires  to  occupy  such  a  jurid- 
ical situation  must  be  firmly  determined  to  remain  independent  and 
neutral,  that  is  to  say,  resolved  to  protect  itself  against  any  attempt 
at  annexation  or  violation  on  the  part  of  its  neighbors  or  of  a  stranger, 
not  to  interfere  in  their  disputes,  and  to  observe  a  strict  neutraUty  and 
impartiality  in  all  their  conflicts. 

It  seems  unquestioned  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  concept 
of  the  idea  of  permanent  neutrality,  is  to  impose  upon  the  states  which 
recognize  and  guarantee  it,  the  duty  to  consider  themselves  isolated 
or  separated  by  an  insurmountable  wall  around  the  neutralized  terri- 
toryj  and  to  hold  themselves,  as  it  were,  at  a  distance  from  the  strate- 
gical points  included  within  the  neutral  zone  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
none  of  them  ought  to  occupy,  nor  avail  themselves  of  in  any  way  in 
order  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  or  become  a  threatening  danger 
to  the  others. 

Tins  rule  of  equity  and  impartiality,  which  is  applicable  to  the  guar- 
anteeing states,  is  equally  applicable  to  those  which  are  friends,  allies, 
protectors  of,  or  in  coalition  with,  any  of  them,  in  respect  to  the  others, 
even  in  case  they  have  neither  guaranteed  nor  recognized  such  neutrality, 
should  they  attempt  to  violate  it  under  the  cover  of  any  of  those  which 
are  under  obligation  to  respect  it.  In  a  word,  what  one  of  the  guarantee- 
ing states  cannot  do  by  itself,  it  cannot  do  by  or  for  another,  because 
the  object  of  neutrality,  for  the  countries  which  recognize  it,  is  to  pre- 
serve in  the  neutralized  country  such  conditions  as  will  insure  to  all 
its  guarantors  and  neighbors  the  absolute  security  of  their  boundaries. 
In  this  sense  neutrality  constitutes  a  more  concrete,  effective  and  def- 
inite form  of  the  right  of  self-preservation  of  nations;  a  natural  and 
absolute  right  which  gives  to  conventional  neutrality  all  the  value  and 
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^cacy  of  thoee  treaties  the  object  of  which  is  the  sanction  (A  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  equity  which  must  govern  the  relations  ci 
nations  as  weU  as  thoee  of  individuals. 

The  principles  of  natural  law  are  not  the  only  ones  which  give  support 
to  the  real  concept  of  neutrality  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  Positive 
law,  as  weU  as  the  practice  of  diplomacy  equally,  have  also  always 
imderstood  it  in  this  manner,  ascribing  to  it  a  similar  nature,  soise  and 
scope. 

A  great  statesman  and  eminent  historian,  defending  in  the  Frraich 
Parliament  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  which  had  just  been  pfovided 
for  in  the  Conference  of  London  in  1831,  defined  thus  the  scope  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  as  well  as  that  of  Switzerland: 

The  Alps  [said  Adolph  Thiers  in  his  speech  of  November  20,  1831] 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  frontiers  of  Europe. 
Austria,  Germany,  Italy  and  France  are  not  willing  to  cede  them  to 
each  other,  nor  to  any  of  them.  What  to  do  then?  Nothing  can  be 
simpler;  they  have  placed  them  in  trust  in  the  hands  of  a  valorous  and 
prudent  people  who  keep  them  and  who  cannot  in  any  event  abuse 
them.  TTiat  is  the  object  of  the  Swiss  neutrality!  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  Belgium 
there  is  also  a  portion  of  the  frontiers  which  neither  England,  nor  Ga> 
many,  nor  France,  are  willing  to  cede  to  each  other;  such  are  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  and  the  mouth  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe.  Tliat  is 
the  object  of  the  Belgian  neutrality!    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

And  how  right  the  thought  of  European  diplomacy  was  in  1831!  If 
the  Swiss  frontiers  had  not  been  neutralized,  neither  France,  nor  Aus- 
tria, nor  Germany,  nor  Italy,  would  have  been  able  to  divert  in  the 
present  war  the  great  forces  which  they  have  not  been  obliged  to  place 
on  their  Swiss  border,  and  the  territory  of  Switzerland  would  not  be 
to-day  a  peaceful  and  tranquil  refuge,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  furnace 
which  is  consuming  the  belligerent  coimtries. 

But  it  might  be  said  that  Belgian  neutrality  has  been  impotent 
to  afford  peace  and  protection  to  the  noble  and  heroic  Belgian  people. 
The  universal  reproof  and  condemnation  which  the  cultured  world 
has  fulminated  against  the  violation  of  the  guaranteed  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  is  the  greatest  proof  of  the  eflScacy  of  its  establishment,  be- 
cause no  sanction  is  more  effective  in  showing  the  virtue  and  eflScacy 
of  a  principle  of  justice,  than  the  evils  which  it  occasions  and  the  indig- 
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nation  which  its  violation  and  disregard  awakens  in  the  human  con- 
science. Had  Belgian  neutrality  been  respected,  perhaps  England 
would  not  have  entered  into  the  conflict,  and  the  march  of  events  in  the 
great  European  war  would  be  very  different. 

That  is  the  reason  why  publicists  agree  that  a  conventional  neutrality 
is  not  only  advantageous  and  wholesome  for  the  neutralized  state,  but 
its  consequences  must  extend,  and  in  effect  they  do  extend,  to  third 
parties,  since  the  latter  are  obliged  to  respect  it,  under  penalty  of  bring- 
ing against  them  a  coalition  of  the  coguaranteeing  states  and  the  vio- 
lated country.  The  example  which  we  are  witnessing  in  Belgium  is 
very  instructive  and  suggestive,  and  demonstrates  to  us  that  neutrality 
is  an  institution  of  natural  and  international  law,  which  humanity  has 
consecrated  as  one  of  its  greatest  triumphs  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  and 
justice. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  1815,  in  pursuance 
of  the  plan  of  confining  revolutionary  France  within  its  ancient  boimd- 
aries  and  of  establishing  in  the  north,  between  the  ocean  and  the  Rhihe, 
a  bulwark  against  French  ambitions,  separated  Belgian  territory  from 
that  of  France,  to  which  it  had  been  annexed,  and,  instead  of  constitut- 
ing Belgium  an  independent  country,  made  the  grave  mistake  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  England,  of  annexing  the  Belgian  provinces, 
considered  as  vacant  territory,  to  the  Dutch  Monarchy.  As  the  result 
of  this  achievement  of  English  diplomacy  Belgium  in  1830  threw  off  the 
Dutch  yoke  and  provoked  a  European  crisis  by  upsetting  the  balance 
of  power  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Naturally,  France  lent 
its  support  to  the  subversive  movement  of  the  Belgians  and  threatened 
to  intervene  in  their  behalf  if  the  other  Powers  which  guaranteed  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  to  Holland  in  1815  should  attempt  to  reestablish 
the  equilibrium  of  the  treaties.  In  this  way  the  Belgium  revolution  for 
independence  was  consummated,  and  England,  this  time  more  farsighted 
and  realizing  the  error  of  the  forcible  annexation  of  1815,  refused  all 
armed  support  to  the  King  of  Holland,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was 
too  late. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  realizing  that  the  integrity  of  Holland  as  conceived 
by  English  diplomacy,  would,  if  maintained  by  force,  entail  grave 
dangers  for  the  general  peace,  ingeniously  proposed  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
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ment  to  submit  the  Belgian  question  to  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  five  great  Powers,  which  should  meet  in  London.  The  Dutch 
Government  accepted  Lord  Aberdeen's  scheme  demanding  only  that 
the  conference  begin  its  labors  by  declaring  an  armistice  between  the 
Dutch  armies  and  the  Belgian  rebels,  which  in  substance  was  an  implied 
admission  that  the  treaties  of  1815,  the  only  title  upon  which  the  re- 
establishment  of  Dutch  control  in  Belgium  might  be  defended  before 
the  Conference,  were  invalidated. 

As  the  new  alliance  between  England  and  France  would  support  the 
new  combination  which,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  was  imperative, 
the  absolutist  Powers  which  had  guaranteed  the  arrangement  of  1815 
saw  no  other  way  out  of  the  situation  than  to  join  in  the  attitude  of 
the  English  government.  Mettemich,  who  was  an  indefatigable  worker 
for  the  preservation  of  the  monument  erected  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
could  do  nothing  else  and  confined  himself  to  seeing  that  the  new  com- 
bifuUion  should  coimterbalance  French  ambitions,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  of  1815  that  Belgium,  if  incorporated 
with  France  or  made  only  nominally  independent,  it  should  never  be 
left  in  fact  imder  the  control  of  the  French  Government. 

Having  arranged  an  armistice,  which  was  accepted  by  the  belligerents 
from  the  first  session  of  the  conference,  the  conference  decided  to  invite 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  send  a  delegation  to  it,  in  order  that 
Holland  might  take  part  in  its  deliberations,  pursuant  to  Article  IV 
of  the  protocol  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  November  15,  1818. 
In  order  to  keep  within  the  purpose  of  the  conference  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  not  depart  from  its  fimdamental  mission  by  disregarding 
the  interests  of  Europe,  which  were  necessarily  united  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  general  equilibrium.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  the 
conference,  at  a  session  held  on  December  20,  1830,  recognized  that  the 
aim  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  reimiting  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  was  the  formation  and  establishment  of  a  just  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace,  and  as 
the  Belgian  revolution  showed  the  inefficacy  of  such  a  combination,  "the 
Conference  had  to  discuss  and  agree  upon  new  and  more  appropriate 
and  adequate  arrangements  to  combine  the  future  independence  of 
Belgium  with  the  interests  and  security  of  the  other  Powers  and  with 
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the  European  balance  of  power."  These  facts  are  sufficient  for  us  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  purposes  and  the  evolutions  which  they 
underwent  within  the  conference;  which  are  important  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  Conference  of  London  met  upon  the  initiative  of  the  King  of 
Holland  (in  reality  imposed  by  England),  by  virtue  of  the  right  which 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  gave  to  every  sovereign  to  ask  the  Powers 
for  their  diplomatic  good  offices,  in  the  absence  of  material  help.  By 
the  first  resolution  of  the  conference  which  virtually  contained  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  the  two  belligerent  coimtries,  the  confer- 
ence substantially  assumed  the  character  of  a  mediation,  which  the 
King  of  Holland  had  also  to  accept.  By  the  protocol  of  December  20, 
which  ended  the  revolution,  the  conference  quickly  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  real  arbitration. 

Assuming  thus  this  important  role,  the  conference  did  not  now  under- 
stand that  it  must  confine  itself  to  the  humble  task  of  studying  and 
proposing  to  the  belligerents,  for  their  approval,  the  most  appropriate 
basis  for  the  solution  of  the  armed  dispute  between  them;  but  it  went 
further  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  court  which  supremely  decides 
the  question  in  all  its  details  and  believes  itself  entitled  to  impose  its 
judgment  without  appeal,  as  a  high  European  court,  upon  the  contend- 
ing parties,  whose  only  right  was  thus  reduced  to  furnish  data  and  ex- 
press opinions  which  might  enlighten  the  discussions  of  the  conference. 

Whatever  the  prescriptions  of  international  law  may  be,  diplomatic 
history  teaches  us  that  real  mediations,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or 
in  time  of  war,  have  almost  always  assumed  the  role  that  the  Confer- 
ence of  London  saw  itself  soon  compelled  to  take.  Such  was  the  media- 
tion which  France  imposed  upon  Austria  and  Prussia  at  the  peace 
of  Nickolsbiu^g,  and  such  was  also  the  mediation  which  M.  Thiers  asked 
at  London,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Florence,  in  September,  1870, 
during  his  painful  viacrucis  before  the  European  courts. 

This  is  even  more  important  to  remember,  if  we  consider  that  the 
Central  American  Conference  of  Washington  had  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  mediation  between  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  after  Namar 
sigiie  and  in  spite  of  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  system  of  al- 
liances created  between  the  three  belligerents  as  a  consequence  of  the 
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fall  of  President  Bonilla  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  Government 
at  Tegucigalpa. 

It  is  true  that  the  King  of  Holland  and  the  provisional  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, protested  against  the  powers  assumed  by  the  Conference  of 
London;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  latter  maintained  its  right  to  solve 
as  arbitrators  all  difficulties  presented  by  the  peculiar  conditions  upon 
which  the  separation  of  Belgium  must  be  eflfected,  whether  in  respect 
of  the  territorial  distribution  of  the  new  State  or  in  r^ard  to  the  national 
debt. 

The  conclusions  of  the  conference,  however,  once  they  had  been  def- 
initely formulated  in  respect  of  the  territorial  extension  of  the  new 
Belgian  state,  the  proportion  of  debts  which  it  ought  to  assume,  and  its 
international  legal  situation,  met  with  very  strong  opposition,  not  only 
by  the  Dutch  Government,  but  by  the  Belgian  Government,  which  the 
conference  had  intrust/ed  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  whose  candi- 
dacy for  the  Belgian  crown  was  successful  within  the  conference  owing 
to  the  persistent  opposition  of  England  to  the  candidacy  of  the  Duke 
of  Nemours,  because  he  was  a  son  of  King  Louis  Philip  and  because 
of  the  sympathy  with  which  the  Belgians  had  welcomed  his  candidacy. 

It  is  not  relevant  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  which  the  principles  agreed 
to  by  the  conference  suffered  before  they  were  definitively  accepted 
by  the  contending  parties,  who  repeatedly  interposed  their  vetoes  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  as  many  advantages  as  possible,  in  accordance 
with  our  exclusive  interests  and  ambitions.  So  far  as  the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  concerned,  it  is  important  only  to  relate  the  different  forms 
in  which  the  great  principle  of  the  neutralization  of  the  new  Kingdom 
of  Belgium  was  formulated  in  the  complex  and  protracted  negotiations 
during  and  which  followed  after  the  conference  until  January  29,  1839, 
when,  the  conference  having  again  met  succeeded  at  last  in  having 
Holland  and  Belgium  accept  by  solemn  treaties  the  basis  formulated 
by  the  Conference  of  London  on  October  15,  1831. 

The  permanent  neutrality  of  Belgium  assumed  two  different  forms 
during  the  first  Conference  of  London.  In  the  treaty  concluded  by  this 
assembly  on  January  26,  1831,  these  two  stipulations  are  found: 

Article  V.  Belgium,  within  such  limits  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  and 
marked  out  in  conformity  with  the  bases  established  in  Articles  I,  II 
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and  IV  of  the  present  protocol,  shall  fonn  a  perpetually  neutral  state. 
The  five  Powers  shall  guarantee  to  her  such  perpetual  neutrality,  as  well 
as  the  mtegrity  and  inviolability  of  her  territory  within  the  above 
mentioned  limits. 

Article  VI.  In  just  reciprocity,  Belgium  shall  be  obliged  to  observe 
this  same  neutrality  toward  the  other  states  and  not  to  conmiit  any 
act  against  their  internal  or  external  tranquility. 

This  form  of  neutrality  aroused  much  turmoil  in  Belgium  for  it  was 
believed  that  it  meant  an  impairment  of  its  sovereignty  and  an  attack 
upon  its  internal  autonomy. 

Subsequently,  on  Jime  24, 1831,  the  conference,  which  was  constrained 
to  change  its  plans  so  that  Belgium  and  Holland  might  accept  them, 
proposed  new  bases  for  an  arrangement,  and  wishing  to  satisfy  Belgian 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  neutraUty,  endeavored  to 
destroy  its  distrusts  and  apprehensions  by  means  of  a  new  formula. 
Indeed,  the  treaty  known  as  the  "Seventeen  Articles  Treaty,"  gave  to 
the  principle  of  perpetual  neutrality  a  new  form,  as  follows: 

Article  IX.  Belgium,  within  such  limits  as  shall  be  marked  out  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  embodied  in  the  preliminary  protocols, 
shall  form  a  perpetufdly  neutral  state.  The  five  Powers,  shall,  without 
claiming  to  interfere  with  the  internal  regime  of  Belgium,  guarantee  to 
her  such  perpetual  neutrality,  as  well  as  the  int^rity  and  inviolability 
of  her  territory,  within  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  present  article. 

Article  X.  In  just  reciprocity,  Belgium  shall  be  obliged  to  observe 
this  neutrality  in  respect  to  the  other  states  and  shall  not  attempt  to 
commit  any  act  against  their  internal  or  external  tranquility,  and  shall 
always  preserve  the  right  to  defend  herself  against  all  foreign  aggres- 
sions. 

According  to  these  diplomatic  documents  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  principle  of  perpetual  neutrality  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  absolute 
internal  autonomy  of  the  perpetually  neutral  State,  nor  with  its  external 
Uberty.  The  diplomatic  history  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  sufficiently 
establishes  this  fact.  It  also  must  be  concluded  that  a  guarantee  of  neu- 
trality carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of  the  inviolability  and  integrity  of 
the  neutralized  territory. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  guaranteed  state  must  observe  constant 
and  absolute  neutrality  as  regards  the  other  states,  whether  in  peace 
or  in  war,  and,  as  a  corollary  of  this  obUgation,  it  cannot  intervene 
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in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  the  other  states,  this  limitatian  being 
a  natural  one  derived  from  the  very  purpose  of  perpetual  neutrality. 
Otherwise,  the  guaranteeing  Powers  would  assume  a  duty  the  conse- 
quences of  which  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  conduct  of  the  guaranteed 
state,  which  would  be  neither  just  or  expedient.  Perhaps  for  this  reascm, 
the  acquisition  of  the  Belgian  Congo  was  vested  in  the  person  of  Eang 
Leopold,  without  investing  it  in  the  Belgian  state,  the  result  thus  being 
a  sort  of  personal  union  between  the  two  ooimtries.  It  is  just  this  limi- 
tation which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  powerful  consequences  of  the 
principle  of  neutralization,  both  for  the  neutralized  country  and  for 
all  others  concerned,  since  the  inability  of  the  former  to  mix  in  such 
matters  within  the  field  of  diplomacy  and  politics  of  the  latter  is  the 
best  guarantee  that  the  neutralized  country  will  never,  nor  in  any  case, 
assume  a  position  which  might  be  dangerous  or  compromising  for  the 
Powers  interested  in  its  perpetual  neutrality. 

The  neutral  state,  however,  always  retains  the  right  to  defend  itself 
against  any  attempt  or  aggression  from  without;  so  that  it  does  not 
relinquish  the  right  to  provide  the  means  to  protect  itself  nor  anything 
that  may  maintain  the  inviolability  of  its  sovereign  rights  and  the 
integrity  of  its  domains.  This  consequence  is  also  very  natural  and 
flows  spontaneously  from  the  principle  of  neutralization  itself,  the 
supreme  purpose  of  which  is  its  maintenance  imimpaired,  not  -only  in 
the  interest  of  the  neutralized  country,  but  more  especially  in  the  in- 
terest of  neighbors  and  guarantors,  which  is  a  general  interest,  and, 
therefore,  humanitarian.  Otherwise  the  political  equilibrium  could  not 
be  preserved,  and  the  states  concerned  in  the  neutrality  would  be  obliged 
for  their  own  preservation  and  safety,  to  retain  control  and  supervision 
over  everything  that  may  affect  the  status  and  political  and  juridical 
situation  of  the  neutralized  coimtry. 

The  neutral  state,  therefore,  does  not  commit  undue  acts  by  entering 
into  closer  alliances  with  its  coguarantors,  and,  in  certain  cases,  even 
with  strangers;  provided,  however,  that  the  sole  and  obvious  object 
of  such  alliances  be  to  secure  and  guarantee  the  complete  preservation 
of  the  legal  status  of  the  neutrality  agreed  upon. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  small  consideration  was  given  in  the  diplo- 
matic world  to  the  charge  made  by  the  German  Government  regarding 
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the  alleged  Belgian-British  negotiations  of  1911-1912  for  the  purpose 
of  concluding  a  military  alliance  which,  in  view  of  the  plain  threats  of 
Germany  against  its  stability,  should  protect  and  safeguard  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgiimi.  The  papers  which  the  Germans  say  they  found  in  the 
military  archives  at  Brussels  prove  nothing  against  the  right  of  the 
defense  of  Belgian  neutrality  which  has  so  justly  and  for  so  long  con- 
cerned and  demanded  the  attention  of  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  Belgian  and  French  military  writers  had  for 
a  long  time  denoimced  the  impending  violations  of  Belgian  neutrality 
disclosed  by  the  formidable  plans  of  invasion  which  the  Germans  were 
preparing  on  their  frontier  bordering  on  Belgium,  in  order  to  pass  across 
the  latter  in  their  enveloping  march  against  the  French  armies.  A 
number  of  years  ago  the  Belgian  General  Ducame  denounced  the 
apparent  intention  of  the  Germans  to  make  Belgian  territory  a  base 
of  operations  against  France,  and  the  French  Generals  Langlois  and 
Bonnal  made  an  extensive  examination  of  the  suggestive  declarations 
of  General  Ducame.  The  Rhine  province  bordering  on  Belgimn,  which 
had  nearly  always  been  devoid  of  railroads,  was  suddenly  covered  with 
numerous  strategic  double  tracked  railways,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  especially  in  the  region  of  Eifel,  in  the  Nahe  valley  and  on  the 
strategic  road  Ir£veris-Malm4dy.  Numerous  military  bridges  were 
built  across  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  Dusseldorf  and  Ruhrort,  and  the 
military  landings  in  such  regions  were  considerably  increased.  And 
then,  there  was  the  formidable  military  camp  at  Eupen  right  upon  the 
Belgian  border  just  across  from  Liege!  These  facts,  already  considered 
as  violating  the  neutrality  of  1831,  have  been  abundantly  confirmed 
by  the  German  invasion  of  the  neutral  territory  itself. 

The  duty  of  the  neighboring  and  guaranteeing  states  must,  there- 
fore, be  very  strict  in  respect  of  the  drawing  of  military  plans  in  the 
proximity  of  the  neutralized  territory.  And  this  obligation,  which  is 
naturally  and  necessarily  derived  from  the  principle  of  conventional 
neutrality  and  which  must  be  firmly  maintained,  will  give  us  much 
light  to  clear  the  new  juridical  situation  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  conse- 
quent upon  the  conventional  and  permanent  neutrality  of  Honduras 
and  the  adjacent  seas  which  are  an  integral  part  of  it. 

As  I  said  before,  only  eight  years  afterwards  Holland  agreed  fully 
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to  recognize  the  political  and  juridical  status  of  the  Bdgian  taritory 
which  because  of  the  rebellion  of  1831,  the  Conference  of  Lodqoo  had 
taken  away,  and  the  new  relations  that  arose  between  the  two  states 
in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  kingdom  in  the  sta 
generis  form  of  a  state  perpetually  neutralized.  Indeed,  on  May  14, 
1838,  Holland  declared  to  the  Powers  concerned  its  fuU  assoit  and 
imconditional  adherence  to  the  territorial  and  financial  oonditioDS 
which  they  were  pleased  to  impose  upon  it,  as  a  result  of  the  fcNmation 
of  the  new  state,  in  the  treaties  of  1831.  These  treaties  were  abeady 
in  force,  but  only  between  Belgium,  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and 
Great  Britain,  on  the  other,  as  the  only  ones  which  until  then  had  guar- 
anteed the  neutrality  of  the  new  state.  Holland  had  abstained  and 
her  protectors  and  allies,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  had  done  like- 
wise. 

On  December  6,  1838,  the  second  plenary  conference  met  at  London, 
and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Powers  discussed  a  protocol  in 
which  they  declared  for  the  maintenance  of  the  resolutions  of  1831, 
since  Holland  having  accepted  them,  there  was  no  cause  for  further 
abstention  on  the  part  of  her  Allies.  Belgium,  although  protesting  be- 
cause there  was  thus  imposed  upon  her  conditions  which  she  might 
have  repudiated  on  account  of  the  previous  abstention  of  Holland  and 
her  Allies,  was,  however,  because  of  the  failure  of  her  aUies,  France 
and  England,  this  time  to  give  her  their  support,  constrained  to  accept 
as  a  whole  the  arrangement  of  1831  imposing  upon  her  financial  and  ter- 
ritorial sacrifices.  It  thus  happened  that  on  April  19,  1839,  the  five 
Powers  were  able  to  arrange  a  treaty  with  Holland  and  another  with 
Belgium.  As  an  annex  to  these  two,  a  third  treaty  was  also  arranged 
and  concluded  between  Belgium  and  Holland  as  a  substitute  for  the 
treaty  of  November  15,  1831,  which  was  repudiated  by  Holland  and  not 
ratified  by  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  in  consideration  of  the  attitude 
of  the  King  of  Holland. 

The  principle  of  perpetual  neutrality  assumed  a  more  concise  and 
brief  form  in  the  principal  treaty  of  April  19,  1839,  which  was  concluded 
between  the  five  Powers  and  Belgium,  but  the  contents  of  which  com- 
prise the  whole  doctrine  of  neutrality  and  all  the  legal  and  political 
effects  which  are  inferred  from  it,  as  we  have  just  shown. 
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Article  VII  of  that  diplomatic  instrument  is  as  follows: 

Article  VII.  Belgimn,  within  the  limits  specified  in  Articles  I,  II, 
and  IV,  shall  fonn  an  independent  and  perpetually  neutral  State.  It 
shall  be  boimd  to  observe  such  neutrality  towards  all  other  states. 

Such  is  the  existing  stipulation  between  England,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia  (now  Germany),  Russia  and  Belgimn,  relating  to  the  neutrality 
of  the  latter. 

Upon  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  this  formula  does  not  sub- 
stantially differ  from  the  one  chosen  by  the  Central  American  Confer- 
ence of  Washington  in  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  Honduras.  Belgium, 
within  her  new  boimdaries,  shall  constitute  an  independent  and  perpet- 
ually neutral  state,  according  to  the  declaration  made  by  the  Conference 
of  London  in  1839;  Honduras  declares  from  now  on  its  absolute  neutral- 
ity in  event  of  any  conflict  between  the  other  republics,  reiterates  the 
Central  American  Conference  of  1907.  Both  declarations  are  juridically 
identical  and  must  produce  equal  results.  To  declare  a  state  perpetually 
neutral,  is  substantially  the  same  thing  as  to  declare  it  henceforth  ab- 
solviely  neutral  in  the  event  of  any  conflict.  The  first  duty  of  a  neu- 
tralized state  is  to  observe  its  neutrality  towards  all  the  other  states, 
so  that,  if  this  condition  should  fail,  all  the  other  states  would  be  dis- 
charged from  the  neutrality  pact  and  would  be  under  no  further  obliga- 
tion to  respect  it.  This  declaration  implied  in  the  Belgian  neutralization 
treaty,  was  declared  expressly  in  that  of  Honduras:  the  other  Central 
American  states,  if  Honduras  observes  her  neutrality,  obligate  them- 
selves to  respect  it  and  in  no  case  to  violate  the  Honduranean  territory. 
In  both  cases  the  juridical  principle  appears  that  the  obligation  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  is  the  legal  consideration  and  reason  for  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  other  contracting  party. 

Now  then,  the  principles  and  doctrines  governing  Belgian  neutrality, 
are  perfectly  applicable  to  Honduranean  neutrality. 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870,  before  and  after  the  opening  of 
hostiUties,  the  British  Government,  constantly  mindful  of  Belgian 
neutrality,  obtained  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  belligerents  that 
they  would  respect  that  neutrality  at  all  events.  In  the  present  war, 
England  finally  entered  the  contest  only  after  Germany  had  invaded 
Belgian  soil. 
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• 

The  military  conversations  of  England  and  Belgium,  which  Germany 
has  denoimced,  were  intended  to  provide  against  the  possible  violation 
of  Belgimn  by  the  Germans  in  pmisuance  of  their  military  undertakings 
upon  the  Belgian  frontier.  Moreover,  every  threatened  violation  of 
neutral  territory  gives  to  the  guarantors  or  endangered  states,  including 
the  guaranteed  state,  the  right  to  oppose  the  action  which  threatens 
eventually  to  involve  a  violation  of  neutrality.  Neither  France  nor 
England  would  have  ever  permitted — if  they  could  prevent  it  by  force 
— ^any  government  whatever,  even  in  concert  with  Belgium,  to  use  the 
territorial  waters  of  Belgium  for  permanent  military  establishments 
that  might  become  an  impending  danger  to  the  neighboring  states.  For 
that  reason,  undoubtedly,  the  Powers  which  in  1831  effected  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium,  destroyed,  in  the  limitation  imposed  upon  it,  the 
artificial  and  strategic  frontier  which  Belgium  possessed,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers  was  a  sufficient  pledge 
to  secure  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium.  The  dismantling 
of  those  frontiers  was  the  price  which  France  exacted  for  the  refusal  of 
the  Belgian  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  For  that  purpose  there  was 
signed  between  Belgium  and  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference 
the  Convention  of  December  14,  1831,  stipulating  the  Belgian  fortresses 
which  were  to  be  demolished,  because  of  their  uselessness  in  considera- 
tion, says  the  preamble  of  ''the  present  state  of  Belgium,  and  the 
changes  effected  in  the  relative  position  of  that  country,  by  its 
political  independence,  as  well  as  by  the  perpetual  neutrality  which 
has  been  guaranteed  to  it."  Thus  every  military  undertaking  on  the  . 
part  of  the  neutralized  country  that  may  endanger  its  neutrality, 
in  the  interest  of  all  those  concerned  therein  must  be  strictly  for- 
bidden. 

The  reason  of  it  all  is  that  neutrality,  as  in  the  case  of  Bdgium,  may 
be  imposed  upon  certain  states  which  are  in  need  of  it  for  the  interest 
of  the  others,  as  was  the  case  in  respect  of  Belgian  neutrality,  the 
guarantee  of  which  was  imposed,  primarily  against  the  Belgians  them- 
selves, in  order  to  prevent  them  from  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  France.  Belgian  neutrality  became,  therefore,  an  advantageous 
substitute,  which  marked  evident  progress  in  the  law  of  nations,  for  the 
system  of  checks  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  annexation  of  the 
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Belgian  provinces  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna. 

The  principle  that  permanent  neutralization  imposes  upon  the  neigh- 
boring states  the  obligations  of  not  endangering  with  military  works 
the  status  created  by  such  neutrality,  is  specially  applicable  to  the  neu- 
tralization of  navigable  waters.  The  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856  adopted 
and  developed  such  a  principle  in  the  treaty  of  March  SOth,  of  the  same 
year,  and  applied  it  to  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea.  Article  XI 
of  that  treaty, — one  of  the  most  perfect  and  finished  instruments  ever 
elaborated  by  European  diplomacy, — contains  the  following  stipula- 
tions: 

Article  XI.  The  Black  Sea  is  neutralized;  its  waters  and  its  ports, 
thrown  open  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and 
in  perpetuity  interdicted  to  the  flag  of  war,  either  of  the  powers  possess- 
ing its  coasts,  or  of  any  other  power,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in 
Articles  XIV  and  XIX  of  the  present  treaty. 

Article  XIII.  The  Black  Sea  being  neutralized  according  to  the  terms 
of  Article  XI,  the  maintenance  or  establishment  upon  its  coast  of  mili- 
tary-maritime arsenals  becomes  alike  unnecessary  and  purposeless;  in 
consequence.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  and  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  engage  not  to  establish  or  to  maintain 
upon  that  coast  any  military-maritime  arsenal. 

The  idea  that  the  neutralization  of  navigable  waters  imposes  upon 
the  riparian  states  the  obligation  of  abstaining  themselves  from  fortify- 
ing their  coast  lines,  is  so  natural  and  logical  that  the  Powers  at  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  desirous  of  extending  to  the  Baltic  Sea  the  benefits 
of  a  neutral  peace,  but  not  daring  to  declare  it  wholly  neutralized,  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  following  stipulations  in  the  special  conven- 
tion concluded  for  that  purpose: 

Article  I.  His  Majesty  the  Eknperor  of  All  the  Russias,  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  desire  which  has  been  expressed  to  him  by  Their  Majesties 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  declares  that  the  Aland  Islands  shall  not  be  for- 
tified, and  that  no  military  or  naval  establishment  shall  be  maintained 
or  created  there. 

In  the  preamble  to  this  convention,  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the 
contracting  sovereigns,  desiring  to  extend  to  the  Baltic  Sea  that  concord 
so  happily  reestablished  among  them  in  the  Far  East,  and  to  consolidate 
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in  this  manner  the  benefits  of  general  peace,  forbid  the  fortification 
or  estabUshment  of  naval  bases  in  the  said  islands.  Diplomacy, 
therefore,  has  imderstood  that  the  greatest  guarantee  of  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  navigable  water  consists  in  a  strict  and  absolute  prohibition 
against  the  erection  of  fortifications  or  the  creation  of  military  or  naval 
establishments  along  the  coast  and  other  adjacent  lands  which  might 
endanger  or  compromise  the  neutraUty  sought. 

This  prohibition  must  be  even  more  imperious  in  regard  to  those 
waters  which,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  be  used  in  common 
by  two  or  more  sovereign  states,  as  is  necessarily  the  case  in  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca.  The  joint  ownership  which  nature  herself  has  established 
among  the  riparian  states  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  Salvador,  over 
the  navigable  waters  enclosed  between  Point  Consigiiina  and  Point 
Conchagua,  is  so  necessary,  that  it  would  be  materially  impossible 
to  determine  in  a  conventional  delimitation  how  far  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  either  of  the  said  coimtries  is  to  extend  over  the  waters  enclosed 
within  the  aforesaid  headlands. 

Community  of  property  in  waters  is  not  the  same  thing  as  community 
of  property  in  territories;  that  is  to  say,  the  joint  control  over  waters 
relates  to  subjects  very  different  from  those  to  which  undivided  property 
in  common  over  lands  refers.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  kind  of  com- 
munity ownership  concerns  the  special  uses  to  which  every  coimtry 
devotes  its  marginal  waters, — uses  which  are  very  different  from  those 
respecting  lands  where  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  bring  about  a  success- 
ful termination  of  the  property  in  common  over  them  by  a  material 
partition  subject  to  mathematical  calculations, — while  commimity 
of  property  in  waters  principally  refers  to  uses  of  navigation  and  fisheries 
and,  more  particularly,  to  those  safety  and  police  regulations  which  the 
states  must  issue  and  enforce  for  the  protection  of  their  own  sovereignty 
and  rights  of  self-preservation. 

The  reason  why  international  law  has  recognized  certain  portions  of 
the  adjacent  or  territorial  sea  as  imder  the  private  control  of  such  na- 
tions as  are  boimded  by  them,  is  that  such  areas  of  waters,  whether 
navigable  or  not,  are  indispensable  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  the 
political  security  of  which  would  be  greatly  endangered  if  it  could  not 
exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  any  particular  portion  of  the  marginal 
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waters  touching  its  coasts  for  the  fundamental  purposes  of  its  own 
security  and  defense.  The  other  uses  to  which  the  territorial  sea  may  be 
put  by  the  state  to  which  it  belongs  are  secondary  in  importance  and 
would  not  of  themselves  justify  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  the 
marginal  width  of  adjacent  waters,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  the 
common  ownership  of  all  other  states  as  an  exception  to  the  early  com- 
mimity  of  the  seas  and  to  the  universal  freedom  of  navigation.  If  the 
control  exercised  by  independent  states  should  end  at  the  coast  line,  the 
security  and  preservation  of  nations  would  be  constantly  menaced. 
For  that  reason  undoubtedly  the  extent  of  the  territorial  sea  has 
always  been  limited  to  the  range  of  the  guns  placed  on  the  shore' for 
defense:  terra  finitur  vbi  finiiur  armarum  vis.  Such  has  been  the  univer- 
sal rule  recognized  and  respected  since  Grotius  and  Bynkershoeck  down 
to  our  own  times. 

The  community  of  property  in  navigable  waters,  that  is  to  say,  in 
straits,  gulfs,  and  bays  is,  therefore,  of  a  di£Ferent  juridical  nature  from 
the  community  of  property  in  lands,  and  even  from  a  community  in 
sovereign  joint  control,  in  the  administration  of  a  coimtry  as  was 
formerly  the  case  in  Egypt. 

Joint  control  over  gulfs  and  bays,  moreover,  is  exercised  more  for  the 
purposes  of  security  and  defense  than  for  exploitation  and  utilization 
for  economic  purposes,  whether  individual  or  collective.  It  is  under 
just  such  conditions  that  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  is  situated  with  respect 
to  the  three  Central  American  countries  which  possess  and  use  it  in 
conmion. 

Such  an  indivisible  community  of  property,  established  by  nature 
herself,  imposes  upon  the  joint  holding  states  responsibilities  and  duties 
which  they  cannot  evade  without  violating  the  imderlying  principles 
of  natural  law.  The  first  of  these  duties  is  without  doubt  to  refrain 
from  attacking  the  security  of  the  other  co-owners  by  committing  any 
acts  which  might  jeopardize  or  even  endanger  their  security  or  existence. 
This  principle,  which  is  binding  on  every  nation,  is  more  imperative 
and  assumes  a  more  sacred  character  when  the  community  of  Tjenefits 
and  uses  which  nature  has  established  in  the  Gulf  for  the  riparian 
owners,  is  endangered;  for  in  such  a  case  the  principal  object  to  be 
derived  from  an  indivisible  ownership,  established  by  nature  herself  for 
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in  this  maimer  the  benefits  of  general  peace,  forbid  the  fortificatitm 
or  establishment  of  naval  bases  in  the  said  islands.  Diplomacy, 
therefore,  has  understood  that  the  greatest  guarantee  of  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  navigable  water  consists  in  a  strict  and  absolute  probilHtion 
against  the  erection  of  fortifications  or  the  creation  of  miUtary  or  naval 
establifihmeute  along  the  coast  and  other  adjacent  lands  which  might 
endanger  or  compromise  the  neutrality  sought. 

This  prohibition  must  be  even  more  imperious  in  regard  to  those 
waters  which,  by  the  very  natiu*e  of  things,  must  be  used  in  common 
by  two  or  more  sovereign  states,  as  is  necessarily  the  case  in  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca.  The  joint  ownership  which  nature  herself  has  eetablisbed 
among  the  riparian  states  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  Salvadw,  over 
the  navigable  waters  enclosed  between  Point  Consiguina  and  Point 
Conchagua,  is  so  necessary,  that  it  would  be  materially  impossible 
to  determine  in  a  conventional  delimitation  how  far  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  either  of  the  said  countries  is  to  extend  over  the  waters  enclosed 
within  the  aforesaid  headlands. 

Community  of  property  in  waters  is  not  the  same  thing  as  conuntmity 
of  property  in  territories;  that  is  to  say,  the  joint  control  over  waten 
relates  to  subjects  very  different  from  those  to  which  undivided  proper^ 
in  common  over  lands  refers.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  kind  of  com- 
munity ownership  concerns  the  special  uses  to  which  every  country 
devotes  its  marginal  waters, — uses  which  are  very  different  from  those 
respecting  lands  where  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  bring  about  a  success- 
ful termination  of  the  property  in  common  over  them  by  a  material 
partition  subject  to  mathematical  calculations, — while  community 
of  property  in  waters  principally  refers  to  uses  of  navigation  and  fisheries- 
and,  more  particularly,  to  those  safety  and  police  regulations  which  th» 
states  must  issue  and  enforce  for  the  protection  of  their  own  a 
and  rights  of  self-preservation. 

The  reason  why  international  law  has  recognized  certain  portions  c 
the  adjacent  or  territorial  sea  as  under  tho  private  control  of  such  i 
tioDs  88  are  bounded  by  them,  is  that  such  areas  of  waters, 
navigable  or  not,  are  indispensable  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  i 
political  security  of  which  would  be  greatly  endangerediM^ 
exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  any  particular  portioib 
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restricted  and  absolute  right  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  three  countries 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  any  act  by  the  others  in  violation  either 
of  the  commimity  of  property  or  the  neutrality  of  the  Gulf.  Thus, 
if  any  given  point  is  not  covered  by  the  prohibitions  of  one  principle, 
it  may  be  covered  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  other.  This  being  so,  there 
is  then  an  inviolable  legal  status  within  the  Gulf  which  guarantees  the 
independence,  sovereignty  and  security  of  each  state  against  any  act 
of  the  others  intended  to  violate  or  even  threaten  it.  It  is  diflScult 
to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  any  opposing  principle  which  limits 
the  guaranties  established  in  favor  of  the  three  states  by  the  juridical 
system  created  by  the  coexistence  of  the  principles  pf  conmiiuuty  of 
property  and  neutrality.  Such  a  principle  would  operate  as  a  destruc- 
tive element  in  a  system  of  law  which  finds  its  strongest  support  in  the 
principles  of  natural  law,  upon  which  the  commimity  is  founded,  and 
in  the  principles  of  international  law,  which  sanctions  and  recognizes 
neutrality. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  there  should  be  anyone  desirous  of  destroy- 
ing the  highest  rule  of  law  that  can  be  imagined,  in  order  to  bring  about, 
imder  cover  of  a  deceitful  and  perverted  principle  of  exclusive  sover- 
eignty, a  situation  which  would  be  intolerable  and  lead  to  abuse  and 
tyranny  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  be  restrained  only  by  the 
rule  of  force,  violence  and  the  sword.  Is  there  any  honest  and  just 
thinker  who  could  say:  Let  the  rules  of  law,  justice  and  equity  among 
the  states  be  supplanted  by  a  system  of  trespassing  and  violence,  or  at 
least  of  threats,  which  will  give  rise  to  unrest  and  which  will  have  for 
its  support  the  most  infamous  lucre, — a  lucre  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  the  sovereign  and  sacred  rights  of  nations! 

The  Central  American  Conference  of  Washington  was  thought  to 
have  established,  and  did  actually  establish,  a  rule  of  international  law, 
founded  upon  justice  and  equity,  which  should  tend  to  perpetuate  peace 
and  harmony  among  the  five  states.  It  did  not  think  that  its  treaties, 
which  fix  and  settle  the  juridical  relations  between  them,  would  permit 
the  coexistence  along  with  the  legal  status  instituted  by  them  of  a  state 
of  iniquity  and  disorder  at  any  point  within  Central  American  territory 
sufficient  to  give  occasion  to  misunderstanding  and  was  among  these 
countries  the  very  thing  which  the  Conference  endeavored  to  eradicate. 
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It  cannot  be  conceived  that  in  the  Central  American  concert  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Conference,  there  should  have  been  left  one  place, 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  outside  of  the  principle  of  justice  and  right  which 
was  believed  to  have  been  crystallized  in  the  stipulations  of  its  treaties. 

Indeed,  in  proclaiming  the  principle  of  the  neutrality  of  Honduranean 
territory,  the  Conference  naturally  and  logically  thought  that  it  had 
for  all  time  eliminated  from  the  Central  American  equation  all  disputes 
arising  in  respect  to  such  questions  as  might  in  any  way  spring  from  or 
relate  to  the  neutralized  and  guaranteed  territory.  It  must  needs 
have  believed  that  in  extending  the  principle  of  neutrality  to  all  Hon- 
duranean territory,  it  had  introduced  a  principle  of  concord  and  harmony 
for  the  pacific  solution  of  all  conflicts,  including  those  which  might  arise 
in  connection  with  the  common  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  where 
the  principle  of  neutralization  would  be  a  check  to  anarchy,  ambition 
and  disorder  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  come.  It  would  have 
been  an  idle  and  useless  thing  to  make  an  express  declaration  of  that 
to  that  effect  in  the  neutrality  provisions,  because  the  most  common 
principles  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  neutrality  is  founded,  and  which 
the  negotiators  could  not  have  failed  to  keep  in  mind,  establishes,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  most  beneficent  consequences  in  favor  of 
peace,  concord  and  harmony  among  states,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  general  equilibrium. 

But,  I  might  be  asked,  how  far  does  the  neutralization  of  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  reach?  The  neutrality  of  the  waters,  islands  and  coasts  of 
that  Gulf  reaches  and  must  reach  as  far  as  the  right  of  the  neutralized 
state  and  that  of  its  guarantors  reaches  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
any  acts  which  might  be  construed  as  involving  a  threat  of  violation 
against  the  neutrality,  which  was  adjusted  and  concluded  by  them  for 
the  benefit  of  all  and  incorporated  by  the  Conference  forever  into 
Central  American  public  law  as  a  principle  of  peace,  order  and  har- 
mony. 

Not  only  in  times  of  peace,  but  during  a  war  and  midst  the  clash  of 
armies,  neutral  territory  is  always  and  in  all  cases  inviolable.  A  vio- 
lation of  it  may  be  committed  from  within  or  from  without  the  zone 
of  neutralization. 

"Belligerents,"  sa3rs  Bluntschli,  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Heidel- 
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berg  University,  '*are  obliged  to  respect,  absoliUely,  the  territory  of  neu- 
tral states.  They  must  abstain  from  committing  any  unlawful  act 
against  such  territory,  whatever  the  circiunstances  or  strategic  interests 
involved  may  be." 

The  inviolability  of  neutral  territory  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by 
The  Hague  Conference  in  Convention  V  of  October  18,  1907. 

Article  I.  The  territory  of  neutral  Powers  is  inviolable. 

Article  II.  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move  troops  or  convoys  of 
either  munitions  of  war  or  suppUes  across  the  territory  of  a  neutral 
Power. 

If  the  duty  not  to  violate  neutral  territory  is  so  strict  during  war 
times  and  during  the  state  of  force  and  violence  created  by  war,  can  it 
be  permitted  during  normal  times  of  peace  to  threaten  neutralized 
territory  with  impending  violations  of  it.  Not  at  all;  for  what  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  neutrality  in  war  is  also  applicable  to  neutrality  in 
peace  and  conventional  neutrality,  since  the  latter  merely  create  a 
status  constituted  in  anticipation  of  the  former. 

"When  war  breaks  out  between  two  or  more  states,"  says  the  publi- 
cist Andr&  Weis,  "the  Powers  which  at  first  are  not  involved  in  the 
conflict,  can,  as  a  general  rule,  decide  for  themselves  as  to  the  attitude 
which  they  will  observe  during  hostilities.  They  usually,  according 
to  their  own  interests,  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  either  belligerent 
or  decide  to  remain  neutral,  engaging  not  to  give  their  direct  or  indirect 
support  to  the  army  entering  the  field.  This  abstention,  however,  is 
not  always  voluntarily  undertaken:  sometimes  it  is  imposed  upon  them 
by  international  treaties  which  prescribe  for  this  or  that  state,  under 
all  circumstances,  except  in  case  of  aggression,  the  strict  and  uncom- 
promising duty  of  abstaining  in  the  future  from  taking  part  in  any 
warlike  enterprise  and  of  maintaining  exclusively  peaceful  relations 
with  its  neighbors:  such  is  the  concept  of  perpetual  or  permanent  nevn 
trcdity." 

So  that  the  rules  of  neutrality  in  war  are  applicable  to  an  anticipated 
or  permanent  neutrality. 

Having  thus  premised  these  ample  precedents,  we  are  in  a  position 
now  to  assert,  indisputably  and  incontrovertibly,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  naval  base  within  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  would  constitute  a  flagrant 
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violation  of  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Honduras  and  contravene  the 
principles  of  justice  arising  from  the  undivided  property  in  common 
which  the  three  -riparian  states  have  always  had  over  the  portion  of 
the  common  territorial  sea  enclosed  therein  inter  fauces  tenw.  That  a 
naval  base,  arsenal  or  military  establishment  on  the  coast  constitutes 
a  threat  which  violates  the  neutrality  of  the  waters  controlled  by  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  place  where  they  are  located  is  an  incon- 
testable principle  of  positive  international  law,  as  shown  by  the  stipula- 
tions concerning  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  dismantling 
of  the  fortresses  of  Aland  Islands  and  the  prohibition  against  maintain- 
ing any  military  or  naval  establislmient  thereon. 

By  the  proposed  convention  concluded  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States  for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  on  the  Nicaraguan 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  it  is  evidently  intended  flagrantly  to  violate 
the  principle  of  Honduranean  neutrality  and  override  the  juridical 
system  instituted  by  the  Conference  of  Washington  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  order  and  harmony  among  the  contracting  states. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  proof  of  this  thesis, 
which  constitutes  the  fundamental  conclusion  of  this  article,  and  whidi 
is  supported  by  the  foregoing  propositions.  These  propositions  have 
been  so  repeatedly  stated  by  us  that  we  fear  we  have  been  guilty  of 
tautology,  although  it  may  be,  perhaps,  excusable  in  view  of  the  novelty 
of  the  thesis  and  the  difficulty  of  basing  it  upon  ideas  which  are  neither 
common  nor  familiar  to  the  majority  of  readers. 

Now  then,  neither  Nicaragua  nor  the  United  States  of  North  America 
could  threaten  the  neutrality  of  the  maritime  territory  of  Honduras, 
within  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  nor  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  tiatus 
jure  which  necessarily  exists  at  that  point,  as  a  consequence  of  the  un- 
divided property  in  common  over  the  territorial  sea  enclosed  within  the 
Gulf.  That  Nicaragua  could  not  violate  the  principle  of  Honduranean 
neutrality  would  seem  unnecessary  to  prove,  since  she  was  one  of  the 
countries  which  discussed,  approved  and  exchanged  the  conventions 
of  Washington.  And  since  in  those  conventions  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  together  with  Mexico,  acted  as  mediators,  a  r61e  which 
they  had  assumed  before,  they  could  not  violate  those  conventions 
either. 
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In  1907  there  broke  out  a  war  between  the  Republics  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua;  and  Salvador,  as  the  ally  of  Honduras,  was  obliged  to 
send  an  expeditionary  column  to  the  fields  of  Namasigiie.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict,  President  Roosevelt  adopted  a  firm  attitude 
of  intervention,  first  to  prevent  the  war,  and  after  the  beginning  of 
hostilities,  to  put  an  end  to  them.  The  pressure  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment was  felt  by  the  three  belligerents,  not  only  through  diplomatic 
action,  but  also  through  the  activities  of  its  navy,  which  furthered  the 
same  purpose. 

Hostilities  being  suspended,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  reestablishing  peace 
between  the  three  contending  states  and,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be 
again  disturbed  in  Central  America,  the  North  American  Government 
called  the  five  Central  American  Republics  to  a  conference,  which  met 
at  the  city  of  Washington  between  October  and  December,  1907. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Central 
American  representatives  met  at  a  preliminary  meeting,  and  encouraged 
by  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  they  concluded 
the  protocol  of  September  17,  1909  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  Central 
American  Conference.  In  the  protocol  it  was  agreed  that,  upon  a  formal 
invitation  of  the  said  Presidents,  addressed  by  them  to  each  of  the 
Central  American  Republics,  there  should  be  held  at  Washington  a 
conference,  and  the  five  Presidents  in  their  turn  were  to  invite  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  appoint,  if  they  should  deem 
it  proper,  their  respective  representatives  to  lend  their  good  and  im- 
partial offices  in  a  purely  friendly  manner  toward  the  realization  of 
the  objects  of  the  Conference.  It  was  agreed  that  until  the  Conference 
should  meet,  the  statiLS  quo  de  facto  created  by  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties should  be  maintained  between  the  belligerent  countries. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of  diplomatic  circumlocution 
employed  in  the  protocol  of  September  17,  1907,  in  order  to  permit 
the  intervention  of  the  representatives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  the  Conference,  this  diplomatic  instrument  can- 
not change  the  natiu*e  nor  the  character  of  the  intervention  assimied 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  the  war  and  in  the  peace  negotiations  sub- 
sequent to  the  same.    The  character  of  the  mediation  evidently  was 
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peremptory  with  certain  pretensions,  on  the  part  of  the  representative 
of  the  imperialist  country  which  has  proclaimed  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
to  authority  to  make  peace  between  its  turbulent  neighbors.  That 
the  United  States  always  preserved  the  character  of  mediator  plainly 
appears  from  all  the  acts  connected  with  the  intervention,  which  were 
similar,  although  more  imperious,  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  same 
administration  of  Roosevelt  in  order  to  bring  about  peace  between 
Russia  and  Japan  at  the  Portsmouth  Conferences.  In  view  of  this 
circxmsstance,  and  since  both  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
and  that  of  Mexico  are  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  the  treaties  con- 
cluded by  the  conference  as  declaring  that  they  were  present  during 
all  its  deliberations,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  the  l^al  rdle  of  media- 
tors which  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  actually 
and  effectively  assumed  in  the  conference. 

Now  then,  the  first  duty  of  a  mediator  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  under- 
takings in  which  he  intervened  are  fulfilled,  and,  therefore,  to  oppose 
any  acts  which  might  tend  to  destroy  the  results  of  his  mediation.  From 
this  primary  duty  is  derived  another  which  is  no  less  positive,  impera- 
tive and  necessary,  namely,  that  of  refraining  from  annulling  or  destroy- 
ing, by  his  own  acts,  the  undertakings  in  which  he  intervened  as  media- 
tor. To  attempt  to  do  the  contrary  would  be  equivalent  to  breaking 
the  juridical  relations  which  are  established  between  the  mediator  and 
the  contracting  Powers  and  thus  to  destroy  the  moral  and  juridical 
purpose  of  mediation  as  an  eminently  humanitarian  institution  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  to  authorize  iniquity  and  perfidy  in  international 
relations,  because  the  mediator  might,  with  ulterior  purposes,  take 
advantage  of  the  good  faith  and  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  parties 
which  accept  and  respect  the  acts  and  counsel  of  his  mediation. 

The  mediator  being  in  a  way  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  agent  of  the 
belligerents,  cannot  in  justice  and  natural  comportment  and  in  keeping 
with  the  good  faith  with  which  he  must  alwa3rs  maintain  and  respect 
the  agreements  to  the  conclusion  of  which  he  has  contributed  with  a 
deliberate  and  free  volition,  afterwards  attack  the  work  with  which  he 
is  legally  identified. 

If  the  mediator  could  in  this  manner  withdraw  from  such  agreements, 
he  would  infringe  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice  and  would 
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run  the  risk  of  the  contracting  parties  holding  him  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  his  mediation.  This  is  so  well  settled  that  the  French 
Government,  as  the  mediator  in  the  peace  of  Nickolsburg,  claimed  the 
right,  even  for  a  long  time  after  1866,  to  insist  upon  the  stipulations 
of  the  arrangement  which  Bismarck  did  not  keep,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  plebiscite  of  the  populations  of  North  Schleswig,  concerning  its 
final  separation  from  Denmark  and  its  legal  incorporation  into  Prussia. 

In  conformity  with  these  principles,  which  regulate  diplomatic  media- 
tion between  belligerents, — one  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful  institutions 
of  international  law, — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  cannot 
perform  any  international  act  that  may  menace  or  nullify  the  neutrality 
of  Honduras  and  ignore  or  alter  the  juridical  status  of  the  Gulf  of  Fon- 
seca  which  the  treaties  of  Washington  sanction  and  guarantee.  This 
prohibition  against  the  United  States  is  even  more  apparent  when 
account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  to  obtain  the  naval  base  which  it  is 
seeking  from  Nicaragua  would  compel  the  latter  to  break  her  agreement, 
and  there  is  no  code  of  ethics  that  would  not  reprove  the  action  of  a 
mediator  who  incites  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  violate  the  agree- 
ment resulting  from  the  mediation. 

The  most  noted  publicists  are  agreed  that  from  the  principle  of  perpet- 
ual neutrality  flows,  as  a  logical  consequence,  the  obligation  of  the 
contracting  states  efficaciously  and  eflfectively  to  guarantee  the  neutral- 
ity and  inviolabiUty  of  the  neutralized  territory;  not  only  because  such 
neutralization  is  in  the  interest  of  all,  but  also  because  such  a  guarantee 
is  the  correlative  obligation  of  the  undertaking  assumed  by  a  state  to 
remain  always  neutral  in  the  contentions  and  conflicts  of  the  others. 

The  legal  principle  that  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Nic- 
aragua and  Costa  Rica  have  assumed,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, the  character  of  coguarantors  of  Honduranean  neutrality,  may 
be  therefore  maintained.  This  principle  might  be  perhaps  equally 
maintained  in  respect  to  the  United  States  as  mediator.  It  would, 
upon  the  other  hand,  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  founded. 

As  coguarantors  of  the  neutrality  of  the  territory  of  Honduras  all  the 
other  Central  American  states  possess  the  legal  capacity  to  enforce 
the  neutraUty  which  they  guarantee.    This  appears  more  clearly  when 
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it  is  considered  that,  if  England  had  a  right  to  declare  war  against 
Germany  for  her  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  she  could  also  have 
taken  her  to  the  Permanent  Court  at  The  Hague  for  any  impend- 
ing violation  which  might  have  been  previously  intended;  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  arbitration  treaties,  disputes  which  may  arise  fnxn 
the  interpretation  of  international  agreements  are  susceptible  of  being 
arbitrated,  and  among  them  naturally  are  those  which  arise  from  the 
conventional  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

Any  of  the  Central  American  states  which  guarantee  Honduranean 
neutrality,  could  undoubtedly  institute  (since  Honduras,  on  account 
of  her  present  policy,  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  it) 
an  action  before  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  against  NU 
caragua  in  order  that  that  high  tribunal  might  declare  whether  or  not 
the  proposed  naval  base  which  it  is  intended  to  establish  within  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca,  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  stipulated  in 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  whether  Nicaragua  must  be  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  the  violation,  if  the  convention  in  which  it  is 
proposed  should  be  perfected.  The  court  could  not  refuse  to  make  a 
declaration  in  the  form  of  a  judicial  judgment,  because  its  mission  is 
precisely  fully  to  maintain  the  effect,  scope  and  efficacy  of  the  canons 
of  Central  American  international  law,  and  to  protect  in  all  their  integ- 
rity the  rights  of  the  five  states  which  brought  the  court  into  existoice. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  never  ignored  the  exist^ice  of  a 
sui  generis  Central  American  public  law,  which  imposes  upon  the  five 
states  certain  rights  and  duties  which  are  very  peculiar  in  their  nature 
and  in  their  political  and  juridical  effects,  and  which  are  now  sanctioned 
by  the  Treaties  of  Washington;  and  the  said  government,  therefore, 
cannot  rationally  and  in  good  faith  ignore  the  juridical  and  pohtical 
situation  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  considered  as  a  body  of  waters  belong- 
ing jointly  and  undividedly  to  the  three  riparian  states. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Fourth  Central  American  Conference, 
held  at  Managua  on  January  1,  1912,  the  Nicaraguan  Minister  for 
Foreign  Relations,  who  presided,  admitted  in  the  presence  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  five  Central  American  nations,  the  spirit  of  confraternity 
which  had  drawn  them  together  on  the  beautiful  field  of  peace,  and 
united  them  by  a  single  aspiration  and  common  sentiment  of  solidarity, 
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to  carry  out  the  noble  work  of  reconstructing  the  old  mother  country, 
through  a  spontaneous  drawing  nearer  of  the  five  entities  which  used 
to  compose  it, — ''  which  surely  could  not  happen  with  the  other  commu- 
nities of  the  world.  It  may  be  conjectured/'  he  continued,  ''what  we 
could  be  in  a  short  time  if,  united  as  we  are  by  the  bonds  of  blood,  reli- 
gion, customs,  language  and  history,  and  properly  forming  only  one 
people  divided  into  five  small  nationalities,  we  should  raise  the  spirit  and 
heart  of  our  people  to  those  high  teachings.  *  *  *"  It  is  impossible 
not  to  derive  from  the  close  ties  between  countries  which  constitute 
only  one  people,  the  existence  of  a  sui  generis  public  law,  which  imposes 
upon  them  responsibilities  and  duties,  which  must  necessarily  restrict 
the  sovereignty  of  each  entity  for  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  the  rights 
of  the  others,  especially  whenever  a  very  exceptional  territorial  situation 
should  establish  the  solidarity  of  the  countries  in  such  an  intimate  form 
as  that  which  springs  from  the  community  of  interests  and  rights  es- 
tablished by  the  very  nature  of  things. 

The  existence  of  this  community  of  interests  and  rights  in  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca  has  been  so  clear  and  evident  to  the  cultivated  spirit  of  Ni- 
caraguan  statesmen,  that,  pretending  to  disregard  it  as  contrary  to  their 
momentary  interests,  they  have  attempted  in  official  docmnents  to  mix 
the  sovereignty  of  the  five  entities  in  their  own  exclusive  territory  with 
the  solidarity  and  joint  sovereignty  which  Honduras,  Salvador  and  Ni- 
caragua exercise  over  the  tvalera  of  the  Gulf,  enclosed  inter  favces  terrce. 
To  confuse  the  control  of  each  of  these  states  over  their  own  exclusive 
territory  with  the  control  which  they  jointly  exercise  over  the  Gulf,  is 
to  ignore  the  difference  existing  between  sovereignty  over  the  territorial 
sea  and  sovereignty  over  the  high  sea,  between  territorial  international 
law  and  maritime  international  law,  the  principles  of  which  are  so  differ- 
ent and  sometimes  so  opposite  in  their  nature  and  character. 

Yet  such  a  gross  paralogism  is  the  only  argument  which  the  Nicarag- 
uan  Government  has  dared  to  oppose  to  the  doctrine  of  undivided  com- 
munity of  maritime  rights  of  the  riparian  states  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 
"The  mere  claim  to  restrict  the  legitimate  action  of  Nicaragua  over  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  territory  which  belongs  to  her,"  says  the  Nica- 
raguan  Foreign  Office,  "as  a  sovereign  nation,  upon  the  ground  of  alleged 
dangers  and  of  a  sui  generis  solidarity,  by  which  the  neighboring  country 
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completely  and  absolutely,  and  upon  that  ground,  acquired  for  its  own 
and  exclusive  benefit  inalienable  rights  of  the  true  owner,  is  so  exoessiye 
and  beyond  every  principle  of  international  justice  and  rectitude,  that 
it  cannot  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  there  should  be  a  people  who 
would  be  willing  to  consent  to  a  discussion  of  such  questions  under 
such  an  aspect."  When  Nicaragua  expressed  herself  in  those  terms, 
it  seemed  that  she  entertained  the  singular  illusion  of  believing  herself 
entirely  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  United  States,  just  as  if  she  had 
absolutely  disregarded  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  other  countries 
and  forgotten  all  that  she  had  herself  only  a  short  time  ago  declared 
before  the  representatives  of  all  the  Central  American  States  in  respect 
to  the  Central  American  people  being  only  one,  and  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  close  solidarity  and  warm  and  strong  sentiments  of  special  con- 
fraternity, among  the  five  entities  which  compose  them. 

If  the  indivisible  unity  of  the  Central  American  people  exists  as  a 
fact  verified  by  history,  and  as  it  was  declared  by  the  Central  American 
Chancellor  of  Nicaragua  in  1912,  it  necessarily  follows  that  one  of  the 
fragmentary  entities  could  neither  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  Central 
American  territory  nor  jeopardize  extensive  interests  or  rights  which 
might  greatly  afifect  any  of  the  other  fractions. 

The  Central  American  solidarity,  which  was  so  emphatically  pro- 
claimed in  the  opening  address  of  1912,  is  now  ignored  and  repudiated 
in  such  undiplomatic  terms,  merely  because  it  alone  constitutes  the 
most  eloquent  criticism  against  a  government  which,  to  the  danger  of 
its  neighbors,  is  bent  on  bargaining  away  its  autonomy,  promising 
the  abandonment  of  its  sovereignty  to  such  an  extent  that  one  of  the 
deliberative  bodies  of  the  contracting  party  to  be  benefited,  has  refused 
to  accept  such  a  strange  sui  generis  liberality.  Referring  to  the  exorbi- 
tant concessions  which  the  Nicaraguan  Government  voluntarily  pro- 
posed to  the  United  States,  Senator  Root,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Century,^  has  recently  given  utterance  to  the  following  words  of  honest 
disapproval: 

I  confess  I  am  a  good  deal  troubled  about  it.  I  felt  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  do  what  the  treaty  provides  for,  that  is  to  say,  to  protect  our 

^  See  article  in  the  Century  for  October,  1915,  by  Lincoln  G.  Valentine,  entitled 
"Meddling  with  our  Neighbors,"  p.  801,  at  p.  807.— Ed. 
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Panama  Canal  by  securing  an  exclusive  right  to  the  Nicaragua  route  so 
far  as  the  RepubUc  of  Nicaragua  can  grant  it,  and  to  have  the  ri^t  to  a 
naval  station  in  Fonseca  Bay.  I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  more  extensive 
provisions  originally  prop>osed  similar  to  those  in  the  Piatt  Amendment, 
because  I  considered  that  they  went  far  beyond  the  Piatt  Amendment 
and  unduly  interfered  with  the  independence  of  Nicaragua.  I  was  un- 
willing to  have  our  government  accept  from  any  Nicaraguan  Government 
a  grant  of  power  which  I  felt  certain  the  people  of  Nicaragua  would  not 
and  ought  not  to  approve.  With  those  provisions  out,  however,  and 
nothing  left  but  the  grant  whidi  I  have  described,  I  voted  for  a  favorable 
report  on  the  treaty. 

If,  according  to  Mr.  Root,  the  Nicaraguan  Government  proposed  to 
that  of  the  United  States  certain  alienations  of  sovereign  rights  which 
no  civilized  country  would  part  with  and  which  are  improper  for  the 
government  which  proposed  them,  would  not  such  alienations  be  still 
more  improper  in  respect  to  third  parties  who  may  be  prejudiced  in 
their  rights  and  even  in  their  independence  by  such  concessions?  Dis- 
regarding many  instances  to  be  found  in  diplomatic  history,  such  as 
those  involving  Egypt  and  the  Far  East,  how  can  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  claim  to  be  ignorant  of  the  danger  which  the  naval  base 
within  the  Gulf  would  mean  against  our  autonomy?  The  fear  which 
the  granting  of  a  naval  base  causes  to  the  other  states,  is  more  than 
sufficient,  without  considering  the  duties  which  Central  American 
solidarity  imposes,  for  Nicaragua  to  abstain  from  committing  any  act 
which  might  give  rise  to  fears  for  the  security  of  her  neighbors. 

The  right  of  self-preservation  is  so  dommant  and  strong  in  nations, 
that  it  has  alwa3rs  imposed  serious  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of 
action  of  other  states.  It  would  be  idle  to  cite  the  innumerable  cases 
which  have  enriched  the  history  of  international  law  in  which  the  right 
of  security  of  one  country  has  imposed  very  marked  limitations  upon 
the  right  of  international  liberty  of  the  other  nations. 

But,  without  going  any  further,  the  soundest  and  only  real  foundation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  right  of  security  and  of  self-protection 
which  the  United  States  owe  to  themselves  as  an  independent  nation. 
In  the  remarkable  paper  read  by  the  eminent  statesman,  Mr.  Elihu 
Root,  before  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  entitled  "The 
Real  Monroe  Doctrine,''  it  was  said  by  him  in  regard  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Doctrine: 
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The  doctrine  is  not  international  law,  but  it  rests  upon  the  ric^t  <rf 
self-protection  and  that  right  is  recognized  by  international  law.  The 
right  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  independent  sovereignty.  It  is  wdl 
understood  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-protection  may  and  f  re- 
quentiy  does  extend  in  its  effect  b^ond  the  limits  of  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  exercising  it.  The  strongest  exanq>le  probably 
would  be  the  mobilization  of  an  army  by  another  Power  immediately 
across  tiie  frontier.  Every  act  done  by  the  other  Power  may  be  within 
its  own  territory.  Yet  tiie  coimtry  threatened  by  the  state  of  facts 
is  justified  in  protecting  itself  by  immediate  war.  The  most  common 
exercise  of  the  right  of  self-protection  outside  of  a  state's  own  territory 
and  in  time  of  peace  is  the  interposition  of  objection  to  the  occupation 
of  territory,  of  points  of  strategic  military  or  maritime  advantage,  or 
the  indirect  accomplishment  of  this  effect  by  dynastic  arrangement. 
For  example,  the  objection  of  England  in  1911  to  the  occupation  of  a 
naval  station  by  Germany  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco;  the  objec- 
tion of  the  European  Powers  generally  to  the  vast  force  of  Russia  ex- 
t^iding  its  territory  to  the  Mediterranean;  the  reviraon  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin;  the  establishment  of  buffer 
states;  the  objection  to  the  succession  of  a  German  prince  to  the 
throne  of  Spain;  the  many  forms  of  the  eastern  question:  the  centuries 
of  struggle  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe;  all  depend  upon 
the  very  same  principle  which  imderlies  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  that  is 
to  say,  upon  the  right  of  every  sovereign  state  to  protect  itsdf  by  pre- 
venting a  condition  of  affairs  in  which  it  will  be  too  late  to  protect  itself. 
Of  course,  each  state  must  judge  for  itself  when  a  threatened  act  will 
create  such  a  utuation.  If  any  state  objects  to  a  threatened  act  and  the 
reasonableness  of  its  objection  is  not  assented  to,  the  effica^r  of  the  ob- 
jection will  depend  upon  the  power  behind  it.' 

The  right  of  self-defense,  then,  justifies  the  riparian  states  in  opposing 
the  establishment  of  a  station  within  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  just  as  Elng- 
land  and  France  opposed  the  naval  base  which  Germany  proposed  to 
establish  at  Agadir,  even  although  that  place  is  quite  distant  from  the 
French  and  British  Moroccan  possessions,  while  the  coasts  and  islands 
possessed  by  Salvador  and  Honduras  within  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  are 
within  the  range  of  artillery  from  the  Nicaraguan  shores  where  the  naval 
base  sought  by  the  United  States  would  be  established. 

The  Governments  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  like  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  do  not  seem  to  have  seriously  regarded  the  establishment  in 
their  vicinity  of  a  naval  base  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  which 

# 

>  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  1914,  pp.  11-12.   Ed. 
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will  be  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  military  force  so  powerful  that  in 
time  of  peace  it  will  restrict  the  rights  of  police  and  free  navigation  of  the 
riparian  and  even  foreign  countries,  and,  in  time  of  war,  it  must  neces- 
sarily infringe  upon  the  freedom  of  action  of  both  natives  and  foreigners 
within  the  extensive  zone  in  controversy,  as  far  as  the  military  power 
and  the  menace  of  the  naval  establishment  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  reach.   It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Gov- 

• 

emment  of  Salvador  is,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Root  and  in  accordance  with  all 
authorities  on  international  law,  the  only  competent  judge  to  decide  upon 
alleged  danger  which  threatens  the  Salvadorean  Government  in  conse- 
quence of  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  Gulf  by  the  military  forces 
which  the  United  States  would  maintain  within  the  naval  base  in 
question. 

From  this  juridical  solidarity  the  doctrines  of  the  conmiunity  of  mari- 
time rights  of  riparian  states  receives  its  greatest  support  and  its  com- 
plete political  and  juridical  justification.  In  proof  of  this,  neither  the 
American  Government  has  specifically  denied  the  rights  of  Salvador 
within  the  juridical  community  of  the  Gulf,  nor  have  its  most  noted 
statesmen  failed  to  recognize  those  rights.  Secretary  Bryan  proposed  pe- 
cuniary compensations  to  the  Salvadorean  Minister  at  Washington,  for 
such  rights,  a  proposition  which  was  flatly  rejected  by  the  Salvadorean 
Minister,  not  only  because  the  Government  of  Salvador  does  not  spec- 
ulate in  rights  of  national  sovereignty,  but  because  such  a  thing  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  political  constitution  of  the  Republic. 

The  eminent  statesman,  Mr.  Root,  in  the  letter  published  by  the 
Century,  expresses  himself  on  this  point  as  follows:  ' 

The  prop)08ed  treaty  is  acceptable  in  substance,  as  it  will  benefit  the 
country,  but  it  should  be  negotiated  with  a  new,  freely  elected  govern- 
ment. 

Moreover,  Costa  Rica  must  be  first  consulted,  in  so  far  as  the  granting 
by  Nicaragua  of  the  canal  rights  is  concerned,  in  accordance  with  existing 
treaties  and  the  Cleveland  award.  As  to  the  naval  base  in  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  a  joint  treaty,  or  simultaneous  treaties,  should  be  made  with 
Honduras  and  Salvador. 

'The  author  has  fallen  into  error  in  attributing  this  statement  to  Mr.  Root. 
The  language  he  quotes  is  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln  G.  Valentine,  the  author  of  the  article 
entitled  "Meddling  with  our  Neighbors/'  printed  in  the  Century^  i&.,  see  p.  807. — ^Eo. 
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The  diplomatic  task  undertaken  by  Salvador  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  recognize  its  maritime  community  property 
rights  with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  within  the  Gulf  is  very  meritorious; 
and  this  triumph  of  a  weak  country,  while  it  suggests  the  great  develop- 
ments in  this  continent  in  the  future,  signally  shows  the  high-minded 
spirit  of  equity  and  justice  which  animates  the  government  and  states- 
men of  the  country  of  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  suit  which  must  be  undertaken  against  Nicaragua  will  have  all  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  legal  dispute.  It  would  besides  have  the  exceed- 
ing novelty  of  being  a  process  in  which  arbitration  would  solve  a  ques- 
tion of  American  international  policy.  In  this  way  and  through  this 
channel  it  is  firmly  believed  that  the  important  question  of  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  involving  the  neutrality  of  Honduras  must  be  solved.  Then 
the  world  would  see  that,  not  only  disputes  of  a  juridical  nature,  but 
even  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  controversies  of  policy  and  diplo- 
macy, may  find  a  peaceful  and  equitable  solution  in  the  arbitral  award 
of  an  international  court  of  justice.  That,  indeed,  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  triumph  of  peace  over  war.* 

Salvador  Rodrigxtez  Gosziusi. 

*  See  the  editorial  comment  on  this  question  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  for 
April,  1916,  p.  d44,  giving  the  status  of  Uie  matter  as  it  existed  at  that  time.  Ed. 
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The  extent  to  which  belligerents  may  interfere  with  the  commerce 
of  neutrals,  on  sea  or  land,  has  been  in  all  wars  a  question  of  warm  and 
continued  dispute.  A  powerful  belligerent  is  apt  to  proceed  lawlessly, 
and  a  powerful  neutral  is  apt  to  claim  more  rights  than  the  authorities 
concede.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  present  state  of  war,  in- 
volving every  first  class  Power  in  the  world,  except  the  United  States, 
and  many  of  the  lesser  states  as  well,  would  be  free  from  such  compli- 
cations, and  this  expectation  has  certainly  been  realized. 

It  would  be  improvident  to  undertake  the  discussion  of  so  broad  a 
topic  as  the  whole  of  this  controversy.  This  writer  has  several  times, 
before  considerable  assemblies  and  in  various  publications,  ventured  to 
express  his  opinion  on  one  limited  portion  of  this  dispute,  namely,  as 
to  the  right  of  neutrals  to  export  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  other  belligerents  are  entitled  to  complain  of  or 
interrupt  such  trade. 

He  presented  them  orally  at  Philadelphia  before  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science,^  before  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  April  1916,  and 
more  briefly  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law  for  1916.  He  has  expressed  them  in  the  publications 
of  the  societies  named  above,  and  also  in  The  Oudook^  March  3,  1915, 
and  in  the  New  York  HeraJd,  May  6,  1915,  and  these  expressions  have 
been  somewhat  quoted  and  made  the  text  of  editorial  remark.  The 
writer  has  been  asked  to  restate  his  facts  and  arguments  for  this  Journal 
for  convenience  of  access,  and  complies  with  the  request. 

The  suggestion  that  such  export  is  illegal,  immoral  and  impolitic 
proceeds  from  many  respectable  sources  and  especially  from  those, 
including  clergymen  and  women,  who  desire  to  promote  peace  and  in- 
cautiously endorse  any  expedient  claiming  that  result.    Senator  La 

^  See  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Phila- 
delphia, July,  1915,  Publication  No.  913. 
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Follette  introduced  a  resdution  askiDg  for  a  congress  of  neutral  nations 
to  consider,  with  other  matters,  the  prohibition  of  such  ezporta.  An 
active  and  extended  propaganda  through  the  press  and  otherwise  has 
been  conducted  to  establish  such  prohibition,  and  petitions  have  be^i 
extensively  circulated  for  signature  demanding  an  embaigo  on  arms. 
The  writer  respectfully  submits,  as  to  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  as  neu- 
trals, to  sell  munitions  of  war  to  any  belligerent  Power  (to  quote  his 
address  before  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sdence) : 

1.  That  these  rights  are  in  no  way  denied  by  the  rules  of  international 
law. 

2.  That  these  rights  are  not  forbidden  by  any  mimicipal  statute  or 
ordinance  except  as  to  vessels  of  war  and,  in  certain  limited  cases,  as 
to  our  neighboring  American  republics,  when  the  latter  are  involved  in 
civil  strife. 

3.  That  such  rights  have  been  constantly  exercised  in  this  country 
since  the  beginning  of  its  history  and  in  like  manner  have  been  habitually 
exercised  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  most  enlightened  commercial 
nations  of  the  world,  not  only  in  remote  times,  but  during  all  recent 
wars. 

4.  That  such  rights  were  fully  recognized  and  reserved  by  the  con- 
ventions of  the  Sea)nd  E[ague  Conference  in  1907. 

5.  That  the  maintenance  of  such  rights  is  wise  and  necessary  as  their 
abolishment  would  force  upon  all  nations  a  policy  of  the  highest  militaiy 
and  naval  preparedness,  which  policy  is  one  of  vast  economic  loss  and 
deeply  hostile,  instead  of  favorable,  to  peace. 

6.  That  the  fact  that  certain  belligerents  are  prevented  by  the  forces 
of  the  other  from  taking  advantage  of  our  markets  does  not  make  sales 
to  those  who  have  such  access  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

7.  That  the  powers  which  most  severely  attack  thos  right  have  greatly 
profited  by  habitually  exercising  it  in  all  recent  wars  and,  under  paralld 
circumstances,  where  the  market  was  accessible  to  but  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents, have  continued  these  sales  to  the  other. 

In  support  of  propositions  1,  2  and  3,  that  such  sales  are  not  unlawful 
and  have  always  been  customary  in  this  and  all  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world,  he  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  when 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  wrote,  very  fittingly,  to  the 
British  Minister  as  follows: 

Our  citizens  have  been  always  free  to  make,  vend  and  export  arms. 
It  is  the  constant  occupation  and  livelihood  of  some  of  them.  To  sup- 
press their  callings,  the  only  means  perhaps  of  their  subsistence,  because 
a  war  exists  in  foreign  and  distant  countries,  in  which  we  have  no  con- 
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cem,  would  scarcely  be  expected.  It  would  be  hard  in  principle  and 
impossible  in  practice.  The  law  of  nations,  therefore,  respecting  the 
rights  of  those  at  peace,  does  not  require  from  them  such  an  internal 
disarrangement  in  their  occupations.  It  is  satisfied  with  the  external 
penalty  pronounced  in  the  Fl^dent's  proclamation,  that  of  confisca- 
tion of  such  portion  of  these  arms  as  shall  fall  into  the  hsmds  of  any  of 
the  belligerent  Powers  on  their  way  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies.^ 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Jefferson's  great  rival,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  his  Treasury  circular  of  August  4, 1793,  declares: 

The  purchasing  within,  and  exporting  from  the  United  States,  by  way 
of  merchandise,  articles  commonly  called  contraband,  being  generally 
warlike  instruments  and  militanr  stores,  is  free  to  all  the  parties  at  war, 
and  is  not  to  be  interfered  with.^ 

If  either  great  party  questions  the  soundness  of  our  doctrine,  we  rest 
upon  the  authority  of  the  founder  of  each. 

Three  years  later,  in  1796,  Mr.  Adet,  then  Minister  of  France,  com- 
plained that  contraband  of  war  (to-wit  horses)  was  exported  to  the  ene- 
mies  of  France.  Mr.  Pickering,  our  able  Secretary  of  State,  fully  main- 
tained such  right  and  practice,  subject  solely  to  the  right  of  seizure  in 
transit.  He  supports  this  view  by  judicial  decisions,  both  Federal  and 
State.* 

In  1862  Mexico  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Austrian  Archduke 
Maximilian,  supported  by  the  military  power  of  Napoleon  III.  She 
complained  of  the  export  from  this  country  of  military  supplies  on 
French  account.  William  H.  Seward,  the  great  Secretary  of  State 
under  Abraham  Lincoln,  replied. 

If  Mexico  shall  prescribe  to  us  what  merchandise  we  shall  not  sell  to 
French  subjects,  because  it  may  be  employed  in  military  operations 
against  Mexico,  France  must  equally  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  us  what 
merchandise  we  shall  allow  to  be  shipped  to  Mexico,  because  it  might 
be  belligerently  used  against  France.  Every  other  nation  which  is 
at  war  would  have  a  similar  right,  and  every  other  commercial  nation 

'Mr.  JefiFeraon,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Britiflh  Minister,  May  15,  1793,  5  MS. 
Dom.  Let.  105;  1  American  State  Papers,  69,  147;  3  Jefferson's  Worics,  pp.  558, 560; 
quoted  7  Moore's  Digest,  p.  955. 

*  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  p.  140;  quoted  Moore's  Digest,  p.  955. 

*  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adet,  Jan.  20,  and  May  25,  1796, 
1  American  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  645-649;  7  Moore's  Digest,  956. 
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would  be  bound  to  respect  it  as  much  as  the  United  States.  C<»nmeroe, 
in  that  case,  instead  of  being  free  and  independent,  would  exid  only  oi 
the  caprice  of  war} 

Mr.  Seward  and  our  whole  people  were  most  hostile  to  the  French 
occupation,  and  ultimately  compelled  its  abandonmeiity  but  the  rule 
as  to  our  right  of  export  was  too  clear  to  dispute  and  too  important  to 
in  any  way  abate. 

Honorable  John  Bassett  Moore,  our  ripest  and  most  comprehensive 
publicist,  prints  eighteen  pages  of  extracts  to  like  effect  from  Presidents, 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Attorneys  General,  from  Henry  Clay,  General 
Grant,  Marcy,  Fish,  Evarts,  Bayard,  FreUnghuysen,  Blaine,  Foster, 
Olney  and  John  Hay,  and  also  a  clear  and  strong  opinion  by  Mr.  Elihu 
Root,  then  serving  as  United  States  District  Attorney  at  New  York.* 

The  courts  of  England  and  America  fully  uphold  these  doctrines  as 
formulated  by  our  statesmen  and  oflSicials,  holding  consistently  that  con- 
tracts for  the  export  of  contraband  by  neutral  citizens  to  belligerents 
are  neither  unlawful  nor  immoral;  that  they  are  merely  subject  to  frus- 
tration by  the  other  belligerent  by  seizure  of  the  goods  consigned  on 
the  high  seas  or  in  belligerent  territory;  that  courts  of  justice  will  there- 
fore fully  recognize  such  contracts  and  afford  remedies  for  their  breach, 
although  no  such  aid  is  given  by  them  to  contracts  illegal,  immoral  or 
contrary  to  public  policy.  In  a  celebrated  case  Lord  Chancellor  West- 
bury^  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  (probably  our  greatest  judicial  scholar 
in  international  law)  in  the  Santissima  Trinidad  ®  that  "there  is  nothing 
in  our  laws,  or  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  forbids  our  citizens  from  send- 
ing *  *  *  muiiitions  of  war  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  com- 
mercial adventure  which  no  nation  is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only 
exposes  the  persons  engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation.'^ 

In  1901  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana  was  asked  to  restrain  the  export  of  horses  and  mules  (contra- 

*  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Mexican  Minister,  December  15, 
1862,  MS.  Notes  to  Mexico,  VII,  215;  7  Moore's  Digest,  p.  958. 

« See  7  Moore's  Digest,  pp.  955-973. 
^  7  See  Ex  parte  Ckavasse^  in  Re  Gratebrook,  34  L.  J.,  n.  s..  Bankruptcy,  17  (Scott's 
cases  International  Law,  p.  779). 

8  7  Wheaton,  340. 
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band)  from  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain  for  use  in  the  Boer  War; 
but  all  such  relief  was  denied  and  traffic  by  neutrals  in  contraband  of 
war  was  held  entirely  lawful  and  unchanged  by  the  treaty  relating  to  the 
Alabama  claims.^  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  same  person  who 
brought  the  proceedings  just  mentioned  sought  to  hinder  the  export  of 
contraband  in  the  present  war  but  was  denied  all  relief  by  the  courts. 

In  1905  the  English  courts  declared  the  same  doctrine  as  to  the  ship- 
ment of  contraband  by  neutrals  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.^^ 

The  Hague  Ck)nference  of  1907  adopted  substantially  identical  con- 
ventions as  to  neutral  duties  in  land  war  and  in  maritime  war  as  follows: 

A  neutral  Power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  export  or  transit  on  be- 
half of  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents  of  arms,  munitions  of  war, 
or,  generally,  of  anything  which  can  be  of  use  to  an  army  or  fleet.  ^^ 

The  note  in  Hershey's  Essentials  of  International  Public  Law,  page 
459,  to  the  above,  shows  that  official  protests  by  belligerent  govern- 
ments against  this  right  are  heard  in  nearly  every  war;  that  the  view 
represented  by  these  protests  is  championed  by  a  small  band  of  publicists, 
notably  Hautefeuille,  Phillimore  and  Kleen,  which.  Professor  Hershey, 
who,  by  the  way,  holds  a  doctorate  from  Heidelberg  University,  adds 
very  justly,  "is  without  sanction,  either  in  theory  or  practice." 

One  of  the  expert  del^ates  of  the  United  States  at  The  Hague  told 
this  writer  that  he  remarked  at  The  Hague  that  apparently  the  main 
object  of  the  Conference  was  to  prevent  any  interference  with  the  ex- 
port of  arms  by  the  Krupps  at  Essen.  ^^ 

The  conventions  mentioned  above  were  generally  ratified,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany  both  ratifying  them  on  November  27,  1909. 
I  do  not  refer  to  these  conventions  as  establishing  any  new  rule,  but  as 
stating  clearly  and  agreeing  explicitly  to  the  existing  rule. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Bryan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  understood  to  have 

*  See  Pearson  v.  Parsons,  108  Fed.  R.  461.    Many  more  judicial  decisions  might  be 
dted  if  deemed  necessary. 
ly^  ^°  See  Law  Guarantee  and  Trust  Soc.  v,  Russian  Banks,  K.  B.  Div.  H.,  Ct.  Law 
Times,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  503.    See  also,  2  Oppenheim,  International  Law,  p.  431; 
Taylor,  International  Law,  p.  741. 

^^  See  Hershey 's  Essentials  of  International  Law,  pp.  459  and  467. 

^'  Mr.  Roosevelt  quotes  this  statement  by  this  writer  and  commends  the  article, 
in  his  late  book  Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own  Part,  pp.  156,  158,  160. 
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been  drafted  by  Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  dated  January  20, 1915,  addressed 
to  Senator  Stone,  ably  reviewed  the  authorities  and  fully  supported  the 
right  of  our  citizens  to  export  munitions  of  war  in  general,  to  belliger- 
ents not  at  war  with  this  country,^' 

Count  von  Bemstorff,  the  German  Ambassador,  on  April  4,  1915, 
delivered  to  Secretary  of  State  Bryan,  a  memorandum  suggesting 
among  other  things  the  following:  That  ''the  United  States  is  *  *  * 
the  only  neutral  country  in  a  position  to  furnish  war  materials."  That 
her  ''existing  plants"  for  the  manufacture  of  the  same  were  "not  only 
being  worked  but  enlarged  by  all  available  means,  and  new  ones  built." 
That 

it  can  in  no  event  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  true  neutrality  if, 
under  the  protection  of  such  international  stipulations,  an  entirely  new 
industry  is  created  in  a  neutral  state  such  as  is  the  development  of  the 
arms  industry  in  the  United  States.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  industry  is  actually 
delivering  goods  only  to  the  enemies  of  Germany.  The  theoretical 
willingness  to  supply  Germany  also,  if  shipments  thither  were  possible, 
does  not  alter  the  case.  If  it  is  the  will  of  the  American  people  that  there 
shall  be  a  true  neutrality,  the  United  States  will  find  means  of  preventing 
this  onensided  supply  of  arms.^* 

On  April  21,  Mr.  Bryan  replied,  intimating  that  it  was  not  within  the 
choice  of  the  United  States  Government  to  inhibit  such  trade  by  any 
change  of  its  law  of  neutrality,  during  the  progress  of  a  war,  which  would 
affect  unequally  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  nations  at 
war;  that  the  present  indisputable  doctrines  of  accepted  international 
law  would  make  such  change  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  strict  neutrality.  ^^ 

This  writer,  at  the  session  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  at  Philadelphia,  held  April  30  and  May  1, 1915,  discussmg 
this  topic  and  having  regard  to  this  correspondence,  referred  to  Grermany 
as  having  protested  against  the  export  of  munitions  from  this  country 
to  the  Allies.  This,  as  he  understood,  was  the  interpretation  of  our 
Department  of  State.  Dr.  Bernard  Demberg,  the  representative  of 
Germany,  speaking  in  reply  said,  "  I  want  to  state  here  most  emphatic- 

^'  Special  Supplement  to  this  Journal  for  July,  1915,  p.  255. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
» Ibid.y  p.  127. 
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ally  that  Germany  at  no  time  has  disputed  the  right  to  ship  or  to  sell 
arms.  This  statement  that  she  has  is  absolutely  false.''  ^  The  ad- 
mission of  Dr.  Demberg  must  be  received  as  an  important  modification 
of  the  interpretation  which  the  memorandum  of  the  Ambassador  had 
given  rise  to. 

The  writer  submitted  to  the  Academy,  on  the  above  occasion,  the 
following  statement  as  to  the  practices  of  Germany: 

German  citizens  have  habitually  sold  vast  quantities  of  military  sup- 
plies to  belligerents.  Essen  is  perhaps  the  very  center  of  military  sup- 
plies and  has  exported  on  an  enormous  scale  to  belligerents  in  sdl  modem 
wars,  making,  it  is  understood,  vast  profits  from  this  traffic  in  the  late 
Balkan  wars.  It  will  be  interring  to  know  what  has  been  Germany's 
practice  when  one  of  the  belligerents  had  access  to  her  markets  and  the 
other  had  not.  Has  the  rule  been  observed,  which  she  now  presses 
upon  us?  Has  she  recognized  this  situation  as  compelling  her  to  deny 
to  the  Power  having  access,  the  right  to  buy,  on  the  ground  that  real 
neutrality  so  requiredt 

The  war  between  the  South  African  Republic  and  Great  Britain  b^^ 
in  October  1899,  and  was  closed  by  the  'Rreaty  of  Pretoria  at  the  end  of 
May,  1902.  During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  war,  supplies  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Boers  through  Lorenzo  Marques,  a  nei^boring  Portu- 
guese port,  with  some  freedom,  but  in  August,  1900,  all  the  customs 
officials  at  Lorenzo  Marques  were  dismissed  and  their  places  filled  by 
military  officers  and  a  force  of  1,200  men  was  sent  out  from  Lisbon. 
The  frontier  was  guarded  and  the  trade  stopped." 

The  strictness  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  increased  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  fortunes  of  the  Boers.  ^ 

England  had  seized  and  searched  a  number  of  neutral  vessels — in- 
cluding three  German  steamers — and  positively  claimed  the  right  to 
seize  contraband  bound  to  the  Boers  though  through  a  neutral  port» 
She  relied  for  this  largely  on  the  precedents  of  our  Civil  War,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  access  of  the  Boer  force  to  German  markets  was 
substantially  destroyed.  The  question  occurred  to  the  writor,  would  it 
be  found  that  during  the  later  years  there  were  imported  from  Germany 
into  Ekigland  large  quantities  of  arms  and  military  supplies,  notwith- 
standing this  situation?  He  therefore  took  the  Uberty  to  apply  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  Washington,  which  very  obligingly  cabled  to  London 
for  information.  April  27,  a  letter  from  the  Embassy  advised  that  "when 
the  Boers  were  shut  off  from  supplies  by  sea,  Great  Britain  got  from 
Germany  108  fifteen-pounder  quick-firing  guns  and  500  rounds  per  gun. 
They  were  purchased  from  Ehrhardt  by  private  negotiation."     It  is 

^*  Annals  of  American  Acad.  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1915,  p.  195. 
"  See  Campbell's  Neutral  Rights  in  Anglo-Boer  War,  p.  60. 
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respectfully  submitted  that  this  is  sufficient  to  support  the  practice  of 
OUT  government.  But  this  writer  had  made  other  investigations  which 
showed  vastly  larger  military  supplies  passing  from  Germany  to  Great 
Britain  at  this  time.  This  appears  from  the  statistics  as  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  compiled  at  the  custom  house,  and  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  His  Majesty  and 
printed  by  His  Majesty's  stationery  office.  These  published  records,  long 
anterior  to  the  present  unhappy  controversy,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  show  that  there 
were  imported  from  Germany  into  Great  Britain. 

In  1899.   Swords,  cutlasses,  machets,  and  bayonets,  cwts.  782. 

1900.  Swords,  cutlasses,  machets  and  bayonets,  cwts.  1,664. 

1901.  Swords,  cutlasses,  and  arms  of  other  sorts  not  firearms,  cwts. 
12,560. 

1902.  Swords,  cutlasses,  and  arms  of  other  sorts  not  firearms,  cwts. 
50,734. 

Many  more  than  from  any  other  source. 

Rifles,  carbines,  fowling  pieces,  muskets,  pistols,  or  gims  of  any  sort. 

1899.   Value  £655;  in  1900.  £428. 

In  1901.  Metal  cartridge  cases,  other  than  small  arms  ammunition 
(more  than  six  times  as  many  as  from  any  other  source),  1,378,600. 

1901.  Cordite  and  other  smokeless  propellants,  231  cwts. 

1901.    Gunpowder,  318  cwts.  1902.    253  cwts. 

Dynamite  and  other  high  explosives. 

1901.  11,029  cwts.  1902.  14,771  cwts.  and  in  latter  year  these  explo- 
sives were  worth  £84,894. 

Rockets  and  other  combustibles  for  warlike  purposes.  Ibcplosives 
and  ammunition  unenumerated. 

1901.  Of  the  value  of  £29,546.    1902.    Of  £26,171. 

SmaU  arm  ammunition 
1901.    Numbers  3,350,040.    1902.    Numbers  4,732,500. 

Fuses,  Tubes  and  Primers 

1901.  Numbers  892,007.    1902.    Numbers  2,033,116. 

The  consumption  of  ammunition  in  the  present  war  is  on  so  vast  a 
scale  that  the  above  figures  may  seem  trivial,  but  we  must  remember 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  recently  said  that  in  a  single  battle  in  the 
present  war  more  ammunition  was  consumed  than  during  the  entire 
Boer  War. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  above  trade  figures  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  embalm  a  principle  and  afford  a  German  precedent  in 
entire  accord  with  the  law  and  practice  announced  by  our  own  govern- 
ment. They  are  the  more  convincing  because  Germany's  sympathy  was 
strongly  with  the  South  African  republic  and  strongly  against  England.  ^^ 

"  Annals  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1915,  p.  189. 
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On  June  29,  1915,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  in  turn  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  our  Ambassador  at  Vienna  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  great  traffic  in  munitions  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Allied  Powers  while  "Austria-Hungary  as  well  as  Germany 
have  been  absolutely  excluded  from  the  American  market/'  intimating 
that  it  seemed  imperative  ''that  appropriate  measures  be  adopted  to- 
ward bringing  into  full  effect  the  desire  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  parity  with  respect  to  both  belligerent 
parties."  It  further  said  that,  tried  by  the  criterion  laid  down  in  sciences, 
''the  exportation  of  war  requisites  from  the  United  States  as  it  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  present  war  is  not  to  be  brought  into  accord  with  the 
demands  of  neutrality."  ^ 

Mr.  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  replied 
August  12,  1915:^0 

To  this  assertion  of  an  obligation  to  change  or  modify  the  rules  of 
international  usage  on  account  of  special  conditions,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  not  accede.  The  recognition  of  an  obligation  of 
this  sort,  unknown  to  the  international  practice  of  the  past,  would  im- 
pose upon  every  neutral  nation  a  duty  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  progress 
of  a  war  and  to  restrict  its  commercial  intercourse  with  a  belligerent 
whose  naval  successes  prevented  the  neutral  from  trade  with  the  enemy. 


Further  that  the  ideas  advanced 


4c  4t  9|t 


would  involve  a  neutral  nation  in  a  mass  of  perplexities  which  would 
obscure  the  whole  field  of  national  obligation,  produce  economic  con- 
fusion, and  deprive  all  commerce  and  industry  of  legitimate  fields  of 
enterprise,  already  heavily  burdened  by  the  unavoidable  restrictions  of 
the  war. 

The  attention  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  was  directed 
to  the  facts  as  to  the  sale  of  munitions  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
to  England  during  the  Boer  War  when  the  South  African  Republics 
were  cut  off  from  all  access  to  European  markets,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  "the  allied  republics  were  in  a  situation  almost  identical  in 
that  respect  with  that  in  which  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  find 
themselves  at  the  present  time." 

^  See  Spl.  Sup.  this  Journal,  July,  1916,  p.  146. 
» Ibid.,  p.  166. 
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The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Lansmg,  had  advised  this  writer  by  letter 
of  June  7, 1915,  that  he  had  ''read  carefully  "  his  paper  on  this  subject 
presented  to  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
The  Department  of  State  retabulated  the  figures  as  to  Gennan  and 
Austro-Hungarian  sales  of  munitions  to  Elngland  during  the  Boer  War, 
during  much  of  which  the  African  Republics  were  so  isolated.  The 
figures  given  by  it  are  as  follows: 

GEBMAN  EXPORTS  OF  ARMS  AND  AlOCXTNITION  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 


QuantUy  100  Kilos 

Articles 

1899 

1900 

1901 

190g 

Explosives 

4,342 

6,014 

5,147 

3,645 

Gunpowder 

28 

658 

243 

69 

Gun  barrels 

12 

366 

21 

133 

Shot,  of  malleable  iron  not  polished,  etc. 

30 

43 

38 

•  •  • 

Shot  (further  manufactured)  polished,  etc.,  not 

lead  coated 

•   • 

4 

•   • 

•  •  • 

Shot,  nickled  or  lead  coated  with  copper  rings, 

etc. 

•   • 

3,018 

176 

•  •  • 

Weapons  for  war  purposes 

*   • 

18 

2 

Cartridges   with   copper   shells  and  percussion 

caps 

904 

1,595 

866 

982 

AUSTRO-HnNQARIAN   EXPORTS    OF    ARMS    AND    AMMX7NITION    TO 

GREAT    BRITAIN 

QuantUy  100  Kilos 

Arttdea 

1899 

1900 

1901 

190B 

Arms,  exclusive  of  small  arms. 

190 

374 

12 

•   •   ■   • 

Separate  parts  of  guns 

1 

1 

•    • 

.... 

Small  arms 

2 

3 

80 

5 

Ammunition  and  explosives  under  tarifif  No. 

346 

1 

7 

16 

51 

Other  ammunition  and  explosives 

•   •   • 

•   •  • 

4 

•  ■   • 

The  attempt  has  been  so  far  to  show  the  validity  and  customary 
character  of  such  neutral  trade  in  munitions,  and  that  it  is  unaffected 
by  the  varying  conditions  of  the  war.  It  remains  to  consider  the  most 
important  aspect  of  all,  namely,  the  effect  of  such  traffic  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  in  general,  and  hence  its  morality. 

Upon  that  subject  this  writer  again  ventures  to  quote  his  remarks 
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to  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  before  alluded 
to.^^   He  there  said: 

A  83rstem  under  which  a  peaceful  commercial  state  may  not,  when 
attacked,  use  her  cash  and  her  credit  in  the  international  markets  to 
equip  herself  for  defense,  is  intolerable  and  in  every  way  pernicious." 

The  warlike  and  aggressive  nation  chooses  the  moment  of  attack  and 
is  naturally  fully  quipped.  If  the  nation  assailed  cannot  replenish  her 
supplies  from  outside  she  must  always  maintain  them  at  the  top  notch 
of  eflSiciency  or  she  exposes  herself  to  ruin. 

If  a  nation,  the  moment  she  becomes,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  a  bel- 
ligerent, is  helpless  to  augment  her  defensive  equipment  from  outside; 
if  she  cannot,  as  this  writer,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  quote  himself, 
said  recently  in  the  OvUookf  ''import  a  pound  of  powder,  a  gallon  of 
petrol,  an  ounce  of  copper,  a  gun,  a  sabre,  a  harness  or  a  horse,"  then  a 
wasteful  system  is  forced  on  SH  nations  under  which  they  must  alwa^, 
without  intermission  or  relaxation,  maintain  their  defenses  and  warlike 
supplies  on  a  war  footing  of  the  highest  eflSiciency  and  amplitude. 

One  of  the  ripest  scholars  in  international  law  was  the  late  Professor 
Westlake,  one  of  the  founders  and  president  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law.  Moreover,  his  was  one  of  the  clearest,  strongest  and 
fairest  minds  addressed  to  international  questions.  In  1870,  when  a 
former  Ck)unt  von  Bemstorff,  then  German  Ambassador  at  London, 
protested  against  the  export  of  military  supplies  from  England  to  France 
during  the  Franco-German  War,  Professor  Westlake  discussing  the 
effect  of  forbidding  such  export,  wrote: 

One  disadvantage  of  no  ordinaiy  magnitude  I  can  plainly  see.  The  manifest 
tendency  of  all  rules,  which  interfere  with  a  belligerent's  power  to  recruit  his  resources 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  to  give  the  victory  in  war  to  the  belligerent  who  is 
best  prepared  at  the  outset;  therefore,  to  make  it  necessary  for  states  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant condition  of  preparedness  for  war;  therefore,  to  make  war  more  probable.'* 

In  other  words,  as  Professor  Westlake  has  pointed  out,  it  would  tend 
strongly  to  force  all  nations  to  the  extreme  of  militarism,  a  policy  eco- 
nomically impoverishing  and  also  most  perilous  to  peace.  The  policy 
of  open  neutral  markets  for  war  supplies  enables  peaceful  wealth  to  be 
transmuted  and  defense  to  be  rapidly  provided.  Neutral  markets 
would  not  be  denied  the  aggressor  by  the  restriction  since  be,  knowing 
his  plans,  could  largely  provide  for  them  before  belligerency.  As  this 
writer  lately  observed: 

*^  Annals  American  Academy  Political  and  Sodal  Science,  July,  1915.  Publication 
No.  913;  New  York  Herald,  May  16,  1915. 

'*  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own  Part,  p.  162,  quotes  this 
passage  too  kindly,  attributing  it  to  ''a  great  expert  on  international  law." 

**  Collated  Papers,  Westlake  on  Public  International  Law,  p.  391. 
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Wan  now  are  as  sudden  as  conflagrations  in  their  origin  and  the  advantages  of 
preparation  and  initiative  are  immense.  Why  make  them  vastly  greater?  Why 
tempt  to  secret  preparation  and  sudden  aggression  by  greatly  reducing  the  resources 
and  avails  of  the  defending  Power?  Why  aid  the  woUf  and  hamstring  the  lamb?  Why 
by  a  change  of  law  and  policy  aid  and  encourage  the  predatory  policy  and  debilitate 
defence?    Such  change  must  stimulate  war  and  discourage  peace. 

It  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  general  interest  of  mankind,  and  the 
present  rule  is  wiser  and  more  pacific,  tending  to  maintain  the  safety 
and  stability  of  the  nations  whose  main  employments  are  in  the  peaceful 
arts. 

One  of  the  most  serious  lessons  of  the  present  great  European  War 
is  that  all  the  successes  and  failures  of  modem  war  depend  on  "me- 
chanical preponderance."  Supplies  of  munitions  have  become  even 
more  important  than  levies  of  men.  A  few  men  with  munitions  can 
overcome  far  greater  numbers  animated  by  the  greatest  courage  and  the 
most  patriotic  devotion,  but  without  military  supplies. 

Any  rule  which  prevents  a  powerful  and  wealthy  nation,  when  at- 
tacked, from  buying  where  she  will  such  munitions,  is  hostile  to  the 
interest  and  the  existence  of  such  peaceful  states,  and  so  to  the  general 
interest  of  mankind.   As  this  writer  has  said: 

Such  a  change  of  law  and  practice,  *  *  *  magnifies  the  power  of 
the  prepared  and  predatory  states,  and  it  hinders  and  prevents  the  de- 
fense of  the  pacific  states.  It  helps  the  carnivorous  states,  and  it  hurts 
the  herbivorous  states,  as  it  were.  It  sharpens  the  fangs  of  the  wolf, 
constantly  used  in  attack,  and  it  takes  away  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  as 
constantly  used  for  defense  alone.  It  tends  to  embroil  the  nations  and  to 
destroy  their  balance  and  repose.  It  is  a  pernicious,  unwise,  and  im- 
moral restraint,  an  injurious  change  in  a  just  rule.^^ 

It  is  submitted  that  our  people  have  a  right  by  all  laws,  international 
and  municipal,  to  manufacture  and  freely  sell  to  all  comers  munitions 
of  war  (except  when  restrained  for  special  circumstances  by  special  laws, 
as  along  our  Southern  border) ;  that  this  right  is  founded  not  merely  on 
the  long-established  customs  of  all  nations,  including  our  own,  on  the 
opinions  of  statesmen,  judges  and  scholars  and  on  the  express  agreement 
of  the  nations  at  the  last  Hague  Conference,  but  it  rests  upon  considera- 
tions of  wise  and  necessary  policy,  salutary  for  all  peaceful  nations  and 

**  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  Pamphlet  16. 
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hostile  to  predatory  nations;  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  fully  preserved 
and  fully  exercised  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  all  nations  seeking  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  militarism,  and  to  devote  themselves,  without  sac- 
rifice of  security,  to  pursuits  of  peace;  that  in  adhering  to,  maintaining, 
and  exercising  such  a  right  we  pursue  a  policy  hostile  to  no  nation  and 
vital  to  the  safety  of  our  own. 

Chablbs  Noble  Gregobt. 
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Wars  now  are  as  sudden  as  conflagrations  in  their  origin  and  the  advantages  of 
preparation  and  initiative  are  immense.  Why  make  them  vastly  greater?  Why 
tempt  to  secret  preparation  and  sudden  aggression  by  greatly  reducing  the  resources 
and  avails  of  the  defending  Power?  Why  aid  the  wolf  ond  hamstring  the  lamb?  Why 
by  a  change  of  law  and  policy  aid  and  encourage  the  predatory  policy  and  debilitate 
defence?    Such  change  must  stimulate  war  and  discourage  peace. 

It  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  general  interest  of  mankind,  and  the 
present  rule  is  wiser  and  more  pacific,  tending  to  maintain  the  safety 
and  stability  of  the  nations  whose  main  employments  are  in  the  peaceful 
arts. 

One  of  the  most  serious  lessons  of  the  present  great  European  War 
is  that  all  the  successes  and  failures  of  modem  war  depend  on  ''me- 
chanical preponderance/'  Supplies  of  munitions  have  become  even 
more  important  than  levies  of  men.  A  few  men  with  munitions  can 
overcome  far  greater  numbers  animated  by  the  greatest  courage  and  the 
most  patriotic  devotion,  but  without  military  supplies. 

Any  rule  which  prevents  a  powerful  and  wealthy  nation,  when  at- 
tacked, from  buying  where  she  will  such  munitions,  is  hostile  to  the 
interest  and  the  existence  of  such  peaceful  states,  and  so  to  the  general 
interest  of  mankind.    As  this  writer  has  said : 

Such  a  change  of  law  and  practice,  ♦  ♦  *  magnifies  the  power  of 
the  prepared  and  predatory  states,  and  it  hinders  and  prevents  the  de- 
fense of  the  pacific  states.  It  helps  the  carnivorous  states,  and  it  hurts 
the  herbivorous  states,  as  it  were.  It  sharpens  the  fangs  of  the  wolf, 
constantly  used  in  attack,  and  it  takes  away  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  as 
constantly  used  for  defense  alone.  It  tends  to  embroil  the  nations  and  to 
destroy  their  balance  and  repose.  It  is  a  pernicious,  unwise,  and  im- 
moral restraint,  an  injurious  change  in  a  just  rule.^^ 

It  is  submitted  that  our  people  have  a  right  by  all  laws,  international 
and  municipal,  to  manufacture  and  freely  sell  to  all  comers  munitions 
of  war  (except  when  restrained  for  special  circumstances  by  special  laws, 
as  along  our  Southern  border) ;  that  this  right  is  founded  not  merely  on 
the  long-established  customs  of  all  nations,  including  our  own,  on  the 
opinions  of  statesmen,  judges  and  scholars  and  on  the  express  agreement 
of  the  nations  at  the  last  Hague  Conference,  but  it  rests  upon  considera- 
tions of  wise  and  necessary  policy,  salutary  for  all  peaceful  nations  and 

**  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  Pamphlet  16. 
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hostile  to  predatory  nations;  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  fully  preserved 
and  fully  exercised  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  all  nations  seeking  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  militarism,  and  to  devote  themselves,  without  sac- 
rifice of  security,  to  pursuits  of  peace;  that  in  adhering  to,  maintaining, 
and  exercising  such  a  right  we  pursue  a  policy  hostile  to  no  nation  and 
vital  to  the  safety  of  our  own. 

Chablbs  Noble  Gregobt. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

the  correspondence  regarding  the  S.  S.  SUSSEX 

The  negotiations  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  ano  '"'^^^ 


Germany  regarding  the  LusUania  were  believed  to  be  approaching  ^^. 

conclusion  when,  on  March  24,  1916,  the  imarmed  French  steamships  i^^^*^ 
SiLsaex,  while  crossing  from  Folkestone  to  Dieppe  with  325  or  moi — -^^^^^' 
passengers,  among  them  a  number  of  American  citizens,  was  torped< 
and  sunk  in  the  Channel. 

On  March  27th  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  ihm^^^^^ 
United  States  through  the  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  if  the  Susse^:^^^^^'^^ 
was  sunk  by  a  submarine  belonging  to  Germany  or  her  allies,  and  in  th»#^^^^ 
next  few  days  similar  inquiries  were  made  regarding  four  other  vesseW^-^^^^ 
reported  to  have  been  sunk  with  American  citizens  on  board,  thus 
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newing  the  whole  question  of  the  methods  employed  by  Germany  in 
submarine  warfare. 

The  circumstances  of  this  renewal  of  the  submarine  policy  of  Ger- 
many, after  the  tardy  endeavor  to  reach  an  understanding  with  the 
United  States  regarding  the  Lu8itania,  were  of  a  nature  to  aggravate 
the  new  offense.  The  evasive  character  of  Germany's  reply  to  the  notes 
of  inquiry  in  the  face  of  the  evident  facts,  was  tempered  in  only  a  slight 
degree  by  a  request  for  such  evidence  regarding  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex 
as  the  United  States  might  be  able  to  furnish.  This,  happily,  was  abun- 
dant, precise,  and  overwhelming;  and  the  German  Government  was 
imable  to  escape  the  conclusions  that  the  Sussex  had  never  been  armed, 
that  the  vessel  had  been  habitually  used  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers across  the  Channel,  that  the  route  followed  was  not  the  one  taken 
by  troop  ships  or  supply  ships,  that  about  80  of  her  passengers, — ^non- 
combatants  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  including  citizens  of  the  United 
States, — were  killed  or  injured,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  sinking  was  a 
torpedo  of  German  manufacture  sent  without  warning  from  a  sub- 
marine. 

In  the  note  of  April  18th,  in  which  the  evidence  supporting  these 
conclusions  was  furnished,  the  Secretary  of  State  said : 

If  it  is  still  the  purpose  of  the  Imperial  GovemmeDt  to  prosecute  relentless  and 
indiscriminate  warfare  against  vessels  of  commerce  by  the  use  of  submarines  without 
regard  to  what  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  consider  the  sacred  and 
indisputable  rules  of  international  law  and  the  universally  recognised  dictates  of 
humanity,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  at  last  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  but  one  course  it  can  pursue.  Unless  the  Imperial  Government  should 
now  inmiediately  declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present  methods  of  sub- 
marine warfare  against  passenger  and  freight-carrying  vessels,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Ger- 
man Empire  altogether. 

Such  an  attitude  was  not  only  justified  by  every  consideration  of 
international  law  and  national  duty,  but  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
support  any  pretense  that  the  rights  of  American  citizens  on  the  sea 
would  henceforth  be  protected.  The  limit  had  been  reached  beyond 
which  long-suffering  could  not  go.  In  making  this  decision,  therefore, 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt  or  debate.  Not  to  have  made  it  would  have 
been  to  abdicate  the  place  of  the  United  States  among  civilized  nations. 

This  is  not  an  occasion  for  a  general  review  of  the  diplomacy  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  submarine  policy  of  Germany,  but  it  is 
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proper  to  say  that  the  juncture  reached  in  the  case  of  the  Sussex  was 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  ground  taken  by  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  and  was  as  certain  at  the  beginning  of  its  practice  as  it 
became  in  the  end.  The  only  fundamental  question  throughout  the 
entire  prolonged  negotiations  on  that  subject  was  just  when  the  ultinia- 
tum  would  have  to  be  delivered.  From  the  first  it  was  evident  either 
that  the  German  policy  must  give  way  or  that  international  law  would 
continue  to  be  disregarded  and  American  lives  imperilled. 

The  attitude  taken  in  reply  to  the  American  demands  completely 
establishes  this  assertion.  While  imwilling  to  admit  in  explicit  terms 
that  the  sinking  of  noncombatant  ships  without  warning  and  without 
making  provision  for  the  safety  of  noncombatants  on  such  ships  is 
illegal,  the  Imperial  German  Government  practically  admits  that  it  is 
so.  The  practice  is  defended  in  the  note  of  May  4th,  in  reply  to  the 
American  note  of  April  18th,  not  as  a  legal  form  of  warfare  but  as  a 
form  of  reprisal.  The  German  Government  has  never  asserted  its  legal 
right  to  destroy  the  lives  of  noncombatants  at  sea.  It  knows  that  it 
has  no  such  right.  In  the  note  just  referred  to  it  is  stated : "  The  German 
submarine  forces  have  had,  in  fact,  orders  to  conduct  submarine  warfare 
in  accord  with  the  general  principles  of  visit  and  search  and  destruction 
of  merchant  vessels  as  recognized  by  international  law."  But  this,  it  is 
explained,  was  never  promised  and  never  intended  to  apply,  except 
outside  "  the  war  zone  surroimding  Great  Britain."  Within  that  zone, 
it  is  contended,  ''in  self-defence  against  the  illegal  conduct  of  British 
warfare,  while  fighting  a  bitter  struggle  for  her  national  existence,  Ger- 
many had  to  resort  to  the  hard  but  effective  weapon  of  submarine  war- 
fare." It  is  necessity,  not  law,  it  is  alleged,  that  has  inspired  her  conduct. 
"As  the  German  Government  has  repeatedly  declared,"  says  the  note 
of  May  4th,  "it  cannot  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  submarine  weapon 
in  the  conduct  of  warfare  against  enemy  trade."  The  situation  thus 
created  was,  in  effect,  the  complete  aboUtion  of  international  law  in  an 
important  area  of  travel  and  commerce  as  far  as  the  rights  of  noncom- 
batants, including  neutrals,  were  concerned.  For  them  it  ceased  to 
afford  the  slightest  means  of  protection  against  sudden  death. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  these  comments  to  express  opinions 
regarding  the  question  of  reprisals,  either  as  to  who  was  the  belligerent 
responsible  for  resorting  to  them  or  the  degree  of  equity  with  which 
they  have  been  carried  out.  But  one  thing  is  clear.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  this  question  may  be,  there  is  no  just  ground  for  the  position 
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taken  by  the  Imperial  German  Government,  that  it  may  resort  to  re- 
prisals without  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of 
neutral  Powers  with  which  it  desires  to  be  at  peace.  There  are  other 
necessities  besides  those  of  a  single  Power,  even  though  fighting  for  its 
existence;  and  not  to  respect  them  is  not  only  an  illegal,  it  is  an  un- 
friendly act. 

The  Imperial  German  Government  fully  comprehends  this,  and  de- 
clares its  willingness  to  make  a  '' further  concession;"  that  is,  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  recognized  requirements  of  international  law.  ''In 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  visit  and  search  and  destruc- 
tion of  merchant  vessels  recognized  by  international  law,"  runs  this 
new  concession,  "such  vessels,  both  within  and  without  the  area  de- 
clared as  a  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  without  warning  and  with- 
out saving  human  lives,  unless  these  ships  attempt  to  escape  or  offer 
resistance." 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  after  the  faith  imposed  in  the  formal  pledge 
previously  given,  that  "liners  will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines  with- 
out warning  and  without  safety  of  the  lives  of  noncombatants,  pro- 
vided that  the  liners  do  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance,"  to  find 
the  new  formula  described  as  a  "further  concession."  In  the  words  last 
quoted  no  exception  is  made  of  a  "  war  zone."  This  pledge  is  as  absolute 
and  as  unrestricted  as  to  locality  as  the  later  one.  In  truth,  the  new 
assurance  is  less  satisfactory'  than  the  old  one,  for  it  not  only  justifies 
Germany's  course  by  a  complaint  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  not  used  its  power  to  restrain  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain, 
that  it  has  not  shown  sympathy  with  Germany's  extremity,  and  that 
it  has  even  supplied  her  enemies  with  all  kinds  of  war  material;  but 
reserves  "complete  liberty  of  decision,"  in  case  steps  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  not  attain  the 
result  of  removing  the  occasion  for  Germany's  reprisals.  In  brief,  "It 
will  be  imderstood,"  runs  the  note,  "that  the  appeal  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  to  the 
principles  of  international  law  can  not,  under  the  circumstances,  meet 
with  the  same  hearty  response  from  the  German  people  which  such  an 
appeal  is  otherwise  always  certain  to  find  here." 

How  far  the  controversy  regarding  the  Lusitania  and  the  SiLsaex  really 
is  from  a  definitive  settlement  is  evident  from  the  reply  to  the  last  Ger- 
man note  on  this  subject  by  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  "The 
Government  of  the  United  States,"  he  says,  "notifies  the  Imperial 
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Government  that  it  can  not  for  a  moment  entertain,  much  less  discuss, 
a  suggestion  that  respect  by  German  naval  authorities  for  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas  should  in  any  way  or  in 
the  slightest  degree  be  made  contingent  upon  the  conduct  of  any  other 
Government  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants.  Re- 
sponsibility in  such  matters  is  single,  not  joint;  absolute,  not  relative.'' 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  correspondence  is  concerned,  the  attitude 
of  both  Governments  remains  essentially  unchanged,  and  none  of  the 
questions  involved  has  received  a  final  solution. 

David  Jatne  Hill. 

british  orders  in  council  and  international  law 

From  time  to  time  the  press  informs  the  public  that  on  such  and 
such  a  date  a  British  Order  in  Council  has  been  issued  affecting  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  and  the  question  is  debated  whether  or  not  the  Order  in 
Council,  contrary  to  international  law,  is  binding  upon  neutrals  and 
whether,  indeed,  the  Order  contrary  to  international  law  is  binding  upon 
prize  courts  in  which  the  question  of  capture  of  neutral  property  is  to 
be  contested.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  consider  the  nature  of  an 
Order  in  Council,  its  relation  to  an  act  of  Parliament,  its  effect  upon  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  and  its  authority  in  British  prize  courts. 

Sir  William  Anson  says,  in  Tfie  Law  and  Cv^tam  of  the  ConsUhUian, 
that  ''an  Order  in  Council  is  practically  a  resolution  passed  by  the  King 
in  Council,  conununicated  by  publication  or  otherwise  to  those  whom 
it  may  concern."  After  this  brief  definition,  the  learned  author  gives 
the  following  as  an  example  of  the  wording  of  such  an  order: 

At  the  Court  at  ,  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1907. 

Present, — 

The  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  doth  order  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered.    ♦    ♦    ♦  i 

After  contrasting  the  Cabinet  and  Privy  Council,  of  which  latter  body 
the  Cabinet  are  members,  the  same  learned  author  says: 

The  Cabinet  considers  and  determines  how  the  King's  Government  may  best  be 
carried  on  in  all  its  important  departments;  the  Privy  Council  meets  to  carry  into 

^  Anson's  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,  Vol.  II,  3d  ed.,  Part  1,  p.  GO. 
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effect  advice  given  to  the  King  by  the  Cabinet  or  by  a  Minister,  or  to  discharge  duties 
cast  upon  it  by  custom  or  statute. 

He  concludes  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  statement  that  ''the 
Privy  Council  is  essentially  an  executive,  the  Cabinet  a  deliberative 
body.  The  policy  settled  in  the  Cabinet  is  carried  out  by  Orders  in 
Council,  or  by  action  taken  in  the  various  departments  of  government. "' 

If,  as  Sir  William  Anson  says,  the  Privy  Coimcil  is  essentially  an  ex- 
ecutive body,  it  follows  that  the  King  in  Council  issues  orders  of  an  ex- 
ecutive nature.  He  may  do  so  in  each  of  two  cases,  the  first  of  which  is 
in  accordance  with  custom  and  to  give  effect  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown;  the  second  is  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  vesting 
the  King  in  Coimcil  with  authority  to  do  a  specific  act.  In  the  first 
case  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King  in  Council  is  limited,  as  it  could  not 
be  successfully  claimed  to-day  that  the  King  in  Council,  even  though  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  be  present  and  should  so  advise,  could  legislate, 
as  Parliament  is  the  legislative  body  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  second 
case,  the  King  in  Council  acts  pursuant  to  parliamentary  and  statutory 
authority,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  statutory  authority  the  Orders  have 
the  force  of  law. 

They  are,  however,  only  in  form  Orders  in  Council;  in  fact  they  are 
acts  of  Parliament,  as  they  are  authorized  by  Parliament  and  therefore, 
if  within  the  statute,  are  equivalent  to  a  statute.  Mr.  Jenks,  in  his 
S?iort  History  of  English  Law,  thus  states  the  reason  and  the  effect  of 
the  Order  in  Council  made  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament: 

Owing  partly  to  the  necessity  for  leaving  the  application  of  discretionary  legislation 
to  the  Executive,  but  still  more  to  the  impossibility  of  discussing  details  in  an  over- 
worked Parliament,  it  has  become  increasingly  common  for  Parliament  to  delegate, 
either  to  the  Crown  (i.  e.,  the  Executive  as  a  whole)  or  even  to  the  Minister  at  the 
head  of  the  department  charged  with  carrying  out  the  Act,  the  power  of  making 
Rules  or  Orders  under  it.  These  Rules  and  Orders  are,  in  effect,  so  long  as  they  keep 
within  the  authority  prescribed  by  their  respective  Acts,  themselves  Parliamentary 
statutes,  and  are  enforced  by  the  Courts  as  such.  It  is,  of  course,  in  theory,  possible 
to  raise  against  any  of  them  the  plea  of  ultra  vires;  but  they  are  usually  drawn  with 
sufficient  skill  to  render  such  an  attack  hopeless.  *  *  *  The  difference  be- 
tween Orders  made  by  the  Crown  in  Council  and  those  made  by  a  single  Minister, 
is  more  apparent  than  real.    For,  in  the  former  case,  as  in  the  latter,  the  form  and 

*  Anson's  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,  Vol.  II,  Part  1,  p.  98. 
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Wars  now  are  as  sudden  as  conflagrations  in  their  origin  and  the  advantages  of 
preparation  and  initiative  are  immense.  Why  make  them  vastly  greater?  Why 
tempt  to  secret  preparation  and  sudden  aggression  by  greatly  reducing  the  resources 
and  avails  of  the  defending  Power?  Why  aid  the  vooff  and  hanutring  the  lambt  Why 
by  a  change  of  law  and  policy  aid  and  encourage  the  predatory  policy  and  d^ilitate 
defence?    Such  change  must  stimulate  war  and  discourage  peace. 

It  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  general  interest  of  mankind,  and  the 
present  rule  is  wiser  and  more  pacific,  tending  to  maintain  the  safety 
and  stability  of  the  nations  whose  main  emplojrments  are  in  the  peaceful 
arts. 

One  of  the  most  serious  lessons  of  the  present  great  European  War 
is  that  all  the  successes  and  failures  of  modem  war  depend  on  ''me- 
chanical preponderance."  Supplies  of  munitions  have  become  even 
more  important  than  levies  of  men.  A  few  men  with  munitions  can 
overcome  far  greater  numbers  animated  by  the  greatest  courage  and  the 
most  patriotic  devotion,  but  without  military  supplies. 

Any  rule  which  prevents  a  powerful  and  wealthy  nation,  when  at- 
tacked, from  buying  where  she  will  such  munitions,  is  hostile  to  the 
interest  and  the  existence  of  such  peaceful  states,  and  so  to  the  general 
interest  of  mankind.   As  this  writer  has  said : 

Such  a  change  of  law  and  practice,  *  *  *  magnifies  the  power  of 
the  prepared  and  predatory  states,  and  it  hinders  and  prevents  the  de- 
fense of  the  pacific  states.  It  helps  the  carnivorous  states,  and  it  hurts 
the  herbivorous  states,  as  it  were.  It  sharpens  the  fangs  of  the  wolf, 
constantly  used  in  attack,  and  it  takes  away  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  as 
constantly  used  for  defense  alone.  It  tends  to  embroil  the  nations  and  to 
destroy  their  balance  and  repose.  It  is  a  pernicious,  unwise,  and  im- 
moral restraint,  an  injurious  change  in  a  just  rule.^^ 

It  is  submitted  that  our  people  have  a  right  by  all  laws,  international 
and  municipal,  to  manufacture  and  freely  sell  to  all  comers  munitions 
of  war  (except  when  restrained  for  special  circumstances  by  special  laws, 
as  along  our  Southern  border) ;  that  this  right  is  founded  not  merely  on 
the  long-established  customs  of  all  nations,  including  our  own,  on  the 
opinions  of  statesmen,  judges  and  scholars  and  on  the  express  agreement 
of  the  nations  at  the  last  Hague  Conference,  but  it  rests  upon  considera- 
tions of  wise  and  necessary  policy,  salutary  for  all  peaceful  nations  and 

**  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  Pamphlet  16. 
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in  Council  or  an  act  of  Parliament.    In  the  case  of  Tfie  Louis,  decided 
in  1817,  that  great  and  learned  judge  said: 

Two  principles  of  public  law  are  generally  recognized  as  fundamental.  One  is 
the  perfect  equality  and  entire  independence  of  all  distinct  states.  Relative 
magnitude  creates  no  distinction  of  right;  relative  imbecility,  whether  permanent 
or  casual,  gives  no  additional  right  to  the  more  powerful  neighbor;  and  any  advan- 
tage seized  upon  that  ground  is  mere  usurpation.  This  is  the  great  foundation  of 
public  law,  which  it  mainly  concerns  the  peace  of  mankind,  both  in  their  politic 
and  private  capacities,  to  preserve  inviolate.  The  second  is,  that  all  nations  being 
equal,  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  uninterrupted  use  of  the  unappropriated  parts 
of  the  ocean  for  their  navigation.  In  places  where  no  local  authority  exists,  where  the 
subjects  of  all  states  meet  upon  a  footing  of  entire  equaUty  and  independence,  no  one 
state,  or  any  of  its  subjects,  has  a  right  to  assume  or  exercise  authority  over  the  sub- 
jects of  another. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  these  decisions  that  an  act  of  Congress 
or  a  British  statute  inconsistent  with  international  law  is  null  and  void 
in  so  far  as  foreign  nations  are  concerned  and  in  so  far  as  their  citizens 
and  subjects  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  of  Great 
Britain  are  concerned,  although  it  may  well  be,  and  is  in  fact  the  case, 
that  an  act  of  Congress  or  an  act  of  Parliament  contrary  to  international 
law  binds  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  and  American  citizens,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  British  authorities  and  British  subjects,  on  the  other. 

Finally,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  effect  of  an  Order  in  Council 
upon  British  prize  courts,  a  question  to  be  determined  exclusively  by 
Great  Britain,  which  can  by  statute  prescribe  the  law  to  be  administered 
in  British  prize  courts.  To  the  foreigner  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
law  is  prescribed  by  an  act  of  Parliament  or  by  an  Order  in  Council,  as 
the  question  is  not  what  particular  municipal  organ  may  prescribe  the 
law  but  whether  the  law  has  been  prescribed  in  such  a  way  as  to  force 
the  prize  court  to  apply  a  rule  contrary  to  international  law  in  the 
decision  of  cases  involving  neutral  rights.  Whether  this  be  done  by  act 
of  Parliament  or  by  Order  in  Council  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
foreign  nation,  whose  desire  is  that  it  be  done  neither  by  one  nor  the 
other,  nor  both  working  in  common.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  British  authorities  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  whether  they  are  or  are  not  bound  by  an  Order  in  Council,  but 
this  is  a  question  of  constitutional,  and  therefore  domestic,  not  of  inter- 
national, law. 
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Wars  now  are  as  sudden  as  conflagrations  in  their  origin  and  the  advantages  of 
preparation  and  initiative  are  immense.  Why  make  them  vastly  greater?  Why 
tempt  to  secret  preparation  and  sudden  aggression  by  greatly  reducing  the  resources 
and  avails  of  the  defending  Power?  Why  aid  the  wolf  and  hamstring  the  lamb?  Why 
by  a  change  of  law  and  policy  aid  and  encourage  the  predatory  policy  and  debilitate 
defence?    Such  change  must  stimulate  war  and  discourage  peace. 

It  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  general  interest  of  mankind,  and  the 
present  rule  is  wiser  and  more  pacific,  tending  to  maintain  the  safety 
and  stability  of  the  nations  whose  main  emplojrments  are  in  the  peaceful 
arts. 

One  of  the  most  serious  lessons  of  the  present  great  European  War 
is  that  all  the  successes  and  failures  of  modem  war  depend  on  ''me- 
chanical preponderance."  Supplies  of  munitions  have  become  even 
more  important  than  levies  of  men.  A  few  men  with  munitions  can 
overcome  far  greater  numbers  animated  by  the  greatest  courage  and  the 
most  patriotic  devotion,  but  without  military  supplies. 

Any  rule  which  prevents  a  powerful  and  wealthy  nation,  when  at- 
tacked, from  buying  where  she  will  such  munitions,  is  hostile  to  the 
interest  and  the  existence  of  such  peaceful  states,  and  so  to  the  general 
interest  of  mankind.   As  this  writer  has  said : 

Such  a  change  of  law  and  practice,  *  *  *  magnifies  the  power  of 
the  prepared  and  predatory  states,  and  it  hinders  and  prevents  the  de- 
fense of  the  pacific  states.  It  helps  the  carnivorous  states,  and  it  hurts 
the  herbivorous  states,  as  it  were.  It  sharpens  the  fangs  of  the  wolf, 
constantly  used  in  attack,  and  it  takes  away  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  as 
constantly  used  for  defense  alone.  It  tends  to  embroil  the  nations  and  to 
destroy  their  balance  and  repose.  It  is  a  pernicious,  unwise,  and  im- 
moral restraint,  an  injurious  change  in  a  just  rule.^^ 

It  is  submitted  that  our  people  have  a  right  by  all  laws,  international 
and  municipal,  to  manufacture  and  freely  sell  to  all  comers  munitions 
of  war  (except  when  restrained  for  special  circumstances  by  special  laws, 
as  along  our  Southern  border) ;  that  this  right  is  founded  not  merely  on 
the  long-established  customs  of  all  nations,  including  our  own,  on  the 
opinions  of  statesmen,  judges  and  scholars  and  on  the  express  agreement 
of  the  nations  at  the  last  Hague  Conference,  but  it  rests  upon  considera- 
tions of  wise  and  necessary  policy,  salutary  for  all  peaceful  nations  and 

**  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  Pamphlet  16. 
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hostile  to  predatory  nations;  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  fully  preserved 
and  fully  exercised  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  all  nations  seeking  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  militarism,  and  to  devote  themselves,  without  sac- 
rifice of  security,  to  pursuits  of  peace;  that  in  adhering  to,  maintaining, 
and  exercising  such  a  right  we  pursue  a  policy  hostile  to  no  nation  and 
vital  to  the  safety  of  our  own. 

Chables  Noble  Grbgobt. 
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in  the  custody  of  its  prize  court  pending  a  decision  of  the  question  whether  they  should 
be  condemned  or  released,  but  such  right  is  subject  to  certain  liniitatioDa.  First, 
the  vessel  or  goods  in  question  must  be  urgently  required  for  use  in  oonnection  with 
the  defence  of  the  realm,  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  other  matters  invdving  na- 
tional security.  Secondly,  there  must  be  a  real  question  to  be  tried,  so  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  order  an  immediate  release.  And,  thirdly,  the  right  must  be  enforced 
by  application  to  the  prize  court,  which  must  determine  judicially  whether,  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  right  is  exercisable. 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  Order  in  Council  in  a  court  of  prize 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  prize  court  itself,  Lord  Parker  said,  speaking 
for  the  court: 

In  the  first  place,  all  those  matters  on  which  the  court  was  authorised  to  proceed 
were,  or  arose  out  of,  acts  done  by  the  sovereign  power  in  right  of  war.  It  followed 
that  the  King  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  a  party  to  all  proceedings  in  a  court 
of  prize.  In  such  a  court  his  position  was  in  fact  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  courts 
of  the  realm  on  a  petition  of  right  which  had  been  duly  fiated.  Rights  baaed  on 
sovereignty  were  waived  and  the  Crown  accepted  for  most  purposes  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  litigant.  A  prize  court  must,  of  course,  deal  judicially  with  all  questions 
which  came  before  it  for  determination,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  act  ju- 
dicially if  it  were  bound  to  take  its  orders  from  one  of  the  parties  to  the  prooeedingB. 

In  the  second  place,  the  law  which  the  prize  court  was  to  administer  was  not  the 
national,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  municipal  law,  but  the  law  of  nations — 
in  other  words,  international  law.  It  was  worth  while  dwelling  for  a  moment  on  that 
distinction.  Of  course,  the  prize  court  was  a  municipal  court  and  its  decrees  and 
orders  owed  their  validity  to  municipal  law.  The  law  which  it  enforced  might, 
therefore,  in  one  sense,  be  considered  a  branch  of  municipal  law.  NeverthelesB,  the 
distinction  between  municipal  and  international  law  was  well  defined.  A  court 
which  administered  municipal  law  was  bound  by  and  gave  effect  to  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  sovereign  state  which  called  it  into  being.  It  need  inquire  only  what 
that  law  was,  but  a  court  which  administered  international  law  must  ascertain  and 
give  effect  to  a  law  which  was  not  laid  down  by  any  particular  state,  but  originated 
in  the  practice  and  usage  long  observed  by  civilized  nations  in  their  relations  with 
each  other  or  in  express  international  agreement. 

It  was  obvious  that,  if  and  so  far  as  a  court  of  prize  in  this  country  was  bound  by 
and  gave  effect  to  orders  of  the  King  in  Council  purporting  to  prescribe  or  alter  the 
international  law,  it  was  administering  not  international  but  municipal  law;  for  an 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  could  not  impose  legal  obligation  on  anyone  outside  the 
King's  dominions  who  was  not  the  King's  subject.  If  an  Order  in  Council  were  bind- 
ing on  the  prize  court  such  court  might  be  compelled  to  act  contrary  to  the 
express  terms  of  the  commission  from  which  it  derived  its  jurisdiction. 

There  was  yet  another  consideration  which  pointed  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
acts  of  a  belligerent  Power  in  right  of  war  were  not  justiciable  in  its  own  courts  unless 
such  Power,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  submitted  to  their  jurisdiction.  Still  less  were 
such  acts  justiciable  in  the  courts  of  any  other  Power.    As  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice 
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Story  in  the  case  of  The  Invincible  (2  Gall.,  43),  ''acts  done  under  the  authority  of  one 
sovereign  can  never  be  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  tribunals  of  another  sovereign, 
and  the  parties  to  such  acts  are  not  responsible  therefor  in  their  individual  capacity/' 
It  followed  that,  but  for  the  existence  of  courts  of  prise,  no  one  aggrieved  by  the  acts  of 
a  beUigerent  Power  in  times  of  war  could  obtain  redress  otherwise  than  through 
diplomatic  channels  and  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  international  amity.  An  appropriate 
remedy  was,  however,  provided  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  international  law,  every 
belligerent  Power  must  appoint  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  prize  court,  to 
which  any  person  aggrieved  had  access,  and  which  administered  international  as 
opposed  to  municipal  law — ^a  law  which  was  theoretically  the  same,  whether  the 
court  which  administered  it  was  constituted  under  the  municipal  law  of  the  belliger- 
ent Power  or  of  the  sovereign  of  the  person  aggrieved,  and  was  equally  binding  on  both 
parties  to  the  litigation.  It  had  long  been  well  settled  by  diplomatic  usage  that 
in  view  of  the  remedy  thus  afforded,  a  neutral  aggrieved  by  any  act  of  a  belligerent 
Power  cognizable  in  a  court  of  prize  ought,  before  resorting  to  diplomatic  interven- 
tion, to  exhaust  his  remedies  in  the  prize  courts  of  the  belligerent  Power. 

A  case  for  such  intervention  arose  only  if  the  decisions  of  those  courts  were  such  as 
to  amount  to  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  reason 
for  that  rule  of  diplomacy  would  entirely  vanish  if  a  court  of  prize,  while  nominally 
administering  a  law  of  international  obligation,  were  in  reality  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Executive  of  the  belligerent  Power. 

His  lordship,  however,  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  power  resided 
in  Parliament  to  pass  an  act  contrary  to  international  law  and  that  in 
such  a  case  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  judges  of  the  prize  court,  as 
British  judges,  to  obey  and  to  apply  the  statute. 

It  could  not,  of  course  [he  said],  be  disputed  that  a  prize  court,  like  any  other  court, 
was  bound  by  the  legislative  enactments  of  its  own  sovereign  state.  A  British  prize 
court  would  certainly  be  bound  by  acts  of  the  Imperial  Legislature.  But  it  was  none 
the  less  true  that  if  the  Imperial  Legislature  passed  an  act  the  provisions  of  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  the  prize  court  in  giving  effect  to  such  pro- 
visions would  no  longer  be  administering  international  law.  It  would  in  the  field 
covered  by  such  provisions  be  deprived  of  its  proper  function  as  a  prize  court.  Even 
if  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  merely  declaratory  of  the  international  law,  the 
authority  of  the  court  as  an  interpreter  of  the  law  of  nations  would  be  thereby  ma- 
terially weakened,  for  no  one  could  say  whether  its  decision  were  based  on  a  due  con- 
sideration of  international  obligations  or  on  the  binding  nature  of  the  act  itself. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  prize  courts  in  this  country  would  be  bound  by  acts  of 
the  Imperial  Legislature  afforded  no  ground  for  arguing  that  they  were  bound  by  the 
Executive  Orders  of  the  King  in  Council. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  passages  from  British  and  American  de- 
cisions that  prize  courts  are  courts  of  international  law  sitting  in  bellig- 
erent coimtries,  that  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  they  administer 
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and  are  bound  to  administer  the  law  of  nations  and  to  reject  provisions 
of  their  municipal  laws  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  In  this  connec- 
tion, The  Maria  (1  C.  Rob.,  340),  The  Recovery  (6  C.  Rob.  341),  and 
The  Fox  (Edw.  312),  all  of  which  were  decided  by  Lord  Stowell,  are 
frequently  referred  to,  for  the  proposition  that  a  prize  court  is  an  in- 
ternational court,  bound  to  administer  the  law  of  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  decisions  of  American  prize  courts  are  not  want- 
ing to  the  effect  that,  international  in  theory,  prize  courts  are  in  fact 
municipal.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Amy  Warwick  (2  Sprague  123),  it 
was  said: 

Prize  courts  are  subject  to  the  instructions  of  their  own  sovereign.  In  the  absence 
of  such  instructions  their  jurisdiction  and  rules  of  decision  are  to  be  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  known  powers  of  such  tribunals  and  the  prindplee  by  which  they  are 
governed  under  the  public  law  and  the  practice  of  nations.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  court  in  which  the  rights  of  various 
nations,  their  subjects  or  citizens  are  determined  should  act  in  accord- 
ance with  that  law  common  to  the  parties,  not  by  that  law  prescribed 
by  one  of  them.  In  other  words  that  international,  not  municipal,  law 
should  be  administered.  But  it  is  believed  that  nothing  is  gained  by 
claiming  that  prize  courts  are  international  courts  when  in  fact  they 
are  municipal  in  location  and  composed  of  judges  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  situated,  bound  by  their  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  their 
land.  The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  create  an  international  court  of  prize, 
as  was  recommended  by  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  to  operate  at  The 
Hague  and  to  be  composed  of  judges  of  different  nations,  sworn  to  ad- 
minister the  law  of  nations,  not  the  law  of  any  one  of  them.  Then  will 
the  views  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  laid  down  by  him  in  the  case  of 
The  Minerva  J  be  a  statement  of  fact  rather  than  a  generous  aspiration: 

Undoubtedly  the  letter  of  the  instructions  was  a  sufficient  warrant  for  His  Majesty's 
oflScers  for  detaining  ships  which  appeared  to  offend  against  it;  but  as  to  the  doctrine 
that  courts  of  prize  were  bound  by  iXLegal  instructions,  he  had  already  in  a  former  case 
(that  of  the  Erin),  treated  it  as  a  groundless  charge  by  an  American  writer  against 
English  courts.  In  this  case  (which  had  hitherto  been,  and  he  trusted  ever  would  con- 
tinue, imaginary)  of  such  illegal  instructions,  he  was  convinced  that  English  courts 
of  admiralty  would  as  much  assert  their  independence  of  arbitrary  mandates  as  Eng- 
lish courts  of  common  law.    That  happily  no  judge  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  de- 

*  Quoted  from  Moore's  Int.  Law  Dig.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  600. 
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termine,  and  no  writer  had  distinctly  put  the  case  of  such  a  repugnance.  He  had, 
therefore,  no  direct  and  positive  authority;  but  he  never  could  hesitate  in  asserting, 
that  in  such  an  imaginary  case,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  disregard  the  in- 
structions, and  to  consult  only  that  universal  law  to  whidi  all  civilised  princes  and 
states  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  subject,  and  over  which  none  of  them  can  claim 
any  authority.* 

Jambs  Brown  Scott. 

THE  international  HIGH  COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORMITT  OF  LAWS 

The  first  general  meeting  at  Buenos  Aires,  April  3-12,  1916,  of  the 
International  High  Commission  on  Uniformity  of  Laws  created  by  the 
First  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  was  an  event  of  supreme 
significance.  Its  great  possibilities  of  service  in  Ia3ang  the  foundations 
for  an  effective  international  organization  of  the  Republics  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  make  a  striking  appeal  to  the  imagination. 

The  First  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  was  held  in  Washington 
May  24-29,  1915,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  United  States 
Government.  All  the  American  Republics  were  represented,  except 
Mexico  and  Haiti.  Its  purpose  was  well  set  forth  by  the  Honorable 
W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  following  words: 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  War  accentuated  many  of  our  problems,  and  brought 
clearly  home  to  the  American  Republics  the  danger  of  complete  dependence  upon 
the  great  European  states  for  their  economic  development  and  commercial  security. 
All  of  them,  including  the  United  States,  face  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
possibilities  of  appalling  disaster.  That  experience  clearly  shows  the  imperative 
necessity  for  closer  relations  between  the  American  states  themselves  and  a  more 
enduring  organization  of  their  own  life  in  order  that  they  may  work  out  their  des- 
tinies, freed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  dangers  which  constantly  menace  their  eco- 
nomic development  through  European  complications.  It  was  essential  in  these 
drcumstances  that  the  American  nations  should  take  measures  for  their  own  pro- 
tection; that  they  should  reconstruct,  as  far  as  practicable,  their  commercial  and 
financial  relationships  for  the  security  of  their  own  interests  and  the  welfare  of  their 
people. 

The  discussions  of  this  conference  centered  about  three  main  topics: 
(1)  The  granting  by  United  States  bankers  and  business  men  of  ample 
credits  to  Latin  America  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  organization 
and  facilities  for  this  purpose;  (2)  The  prompt  establishment  of  adequate 

»  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Vol.  I,  pp.  317-319;  PhiUi- 
more's  Int.  Law,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  656. 
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steamship  facilities  between  the  leading  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
South  America;  and  (3)  Uniformity  of  laws  concerning  currency,  ex- 
change, merchandise,  commercial  travellers,  patents,  postal  rates,  etc., 
etc. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  permanent  organization  was  necessary  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  this 
conference.  The  International  High  Commission  created  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  body  consisting  of  nineteen  national  sections,  each  in  turn 
consisting  of  nine  jurists  and  financiers  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  Its  object  is  to  devise  means  of  adjusting  and 
harmonizing  principles  and  procedure  of  commercial  law  and  adminis- 
trative regulation  in  the  American  Republics,  and  to  work  for  the 
solution  of  legal  problems  in  the  fields  of  banking  and  public  finance. 
It  will  hold  biennial  meetings  and  the  work  of  the  national  sections 
will  be  coordinated  and  directed  by  a  Central  Executive  Council  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  acts  as  President.  In  the  words 
of  Secretary  McAdoo, 

The  work  of  the  International  High  Commission  will  be  the  ooonectiDg  link  be- 
tween the  successive  Pan  American  Financial  Conferences  which,  for  my  part,  I 
earnestly  hope  may  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  policy  of  the  American  states. 
If  such  a  financial  conference  shall  be  held  every  two  years,  with  the  International 
High  Commission  as  the  intermediate  working  body  to  carry  into  effect  the  conclu- 
sions of  these  conferences,  we  will  no  longer  live  in  the  realm  of  theories,  but  wiQ 
make  practical  results  of  every  conference  certain. 

The  United  States  Section  of  the  International  High  Commission  has 
been  duly  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members: 

William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Chairman. 

John  Bassett  Moore,  Columbia  University,  Vice  Chairman. 

John  H.  Fahey,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

David  R.  Francis,  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

E.  H.  Gary,  New  York  City. 

A.  B.  Hepburn,  New  York  City. 

George  M.  Reynolds,  Chicago. 

Samuel  Untermyer,  New  York  City. 

Leo  S.  Rowe  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  Secretary  of  the 
Section,  and  Messrs.  J.  Brooks,  B.  Parker,  and  C.  E.  McGuire,  Assistants 
to  the  Secretary  General. 
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The  United  States  Section  left  Hampton  Roads  on  the  armored 
cruiser  TennesaeCf  March  8,  1916,  visiting  Haiti,  Trinidad,  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  Montevideo  en  route  for  Buenos  Aires,  which  was  reached  April  1st. 
The  formal  sessions  of  the  High  Commission  lasted  from  April  3  to 
April  12.  The  Commission  was  the  object  of  lavish  hospitality  and 
the  many  festivities  included  an  official  reception  by  the  President  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  a  banquet  by  the  United  States  Ambassador, 
Frederick  J.  Stimson,  a  farewell  banquet  by  Dr.  Joq6  Luis  Murature, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  luncheon  by  the  United  States 
Section  in  honor  of  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Francisco 
J.  Oliver.  Leaving  Buenos  Aires  on  April  15th,  the  United  States 
Section  visited  Chile,  Peru,  Panama,  and  Cuba,  returning  to  Hampton 
Roads  and  Washington  on  May  4th.  It  was  everywhere  received  with 
marked  courtesies  and  cordiality. 

The  work  of  the  International  High  Commission  was  divided  among 
seven  committees,  whose  reports  and  resolutions  contain  a  wealth  of 
data  and  findings  on  matters  of  vital  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  Republics.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  more  than  siun- 
marize  the  more  important  features  of  this  meeting. 

The  Commission  recommended*  among  other  matters,  the  adoption 
of  a  ''money  of  account"  of  a  uniform  standard;  uniform  legislation 
assuring  the  legal  status  of  credits  arising  from  the  sale  of  merchandise; 
the  publication  by  the  Pan  American  Union  of  a  commercial  nomencla- 
ture and  compendium  of  tariffs;  uniform  regulations  for  commercial 
travellers;  and  the  calling  of  a  special  conference  to  consider  the  means  of 
making  uniform  the  maritime  law  of  the  American  states. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission that  the  American  nations  should  adopt  the  convention  on  in- 
ternational commercial  arbitration  entered  into  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  project  was  originally  presented  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Aldao  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  at  the  First  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  in 
Washington,  1915.  Providing  as  it  does  for  readily  accessible  and 
effective  means  for  the  immediate  adjustment  of  international  commer- 
cial disputes,  it  should  prove  a  powerful  agency  for  the  avoidance  of 
friction  and  the  encouragement  of  that  confidence  and  good  will  on  which 
the  intercourse  of  nations  must  depend. 

The  High  Commission  decided  that  a  Pan  American  Financial  Con- 
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ference  should  be  held  every  two  years,  designating  1917  for  the  next 
conference,  and  Washington  again  as  its  place  of  meeting.  The  Commis- 
sion also  created  the  Central  Ebcecutive  Council  already  alluded  to, 
''whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  centralize  and  coordinate  the  labors  of  the 
Commission,  to  keep  the  several  Sections  in  constant  touch  with  one 
another,  to  carry  out  the  conclusions  of  the  International  High  Com- 
mission and  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conferences,  and  to  prepare 
the  program,  reports  and  all  other  material  necessary  for  the  holding 
of  the  second  meeting  of  the  International  High  Commission." 

History,  both  recent  and  remote,  should  conclusively  demonstrate 
that  international  harmony  cannot  depend  on  good  will  alone,  or  on 
what  Lord  Haldane  characterized  as  siUlichkeU.  It  rests  ultimately  on 
the  just  regulation  of  mutual  interests.  There  can  be  no  international 
peace  where  these  interests  are  not  clearly  recognized,  duly  respected 
and  legally  protected.  There  can  be  no  possibility  of  international 
organization  until  common  understandings  exist  concerning  the  practical 
problems  arising  out  of  the  normal  intercourse  of  nations.  There  is 
perhaps  a  danger  in  exaggerating  the  influence  of  economic  factors  in 
history,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  human  affairs  cannot  be  reg- 
ulated by  sentiment  alone. 

The  International  High  Commission  on  Uniform  Laws  is  thus  a  most 
memorable  step  towards  the  elimination  of  misunderstandings  and  the 
establishment  of  intimate  cordial  relations  between  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  United  States  Constitution  owed  its  incep- 
tion to  an  unofficial  conference  of  delegates  at  Annapolis  to  consider  the 
mutual  economic  interests  of  the  States  of  the  Confederation. 

May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  the  Pan  American  Financial  Con- 
ferences and  the  International  High  Commission  may  prove  the  logical 
first  steps  towards  an  effective  organization  of  the  American  nations 
which  shall  be  based,  not  on  sentiment  alone,  but  on  solid  interests 
clearly  defined  and  protected  by  uniform  legislation? 

Philip  Marshall  Brown. 

the  secretary  of  state  on  the  violations  of  international  law 
in  the  european  war  as  they  affect  neutrals 

For  the  first  time  since  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  on  June  23,  1915,  Mr.  Lansing  delivered  an  address,  on 
June  3,  1916,  before  the  Jefferson  County  Bar  Association  at  Water- 
town,  New  York.    The  occasion  was  remarkable,  in  that  it  was  a  meet- 
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ing  of  Mr.  Lansing's  associates  in  Watertown  and  in  northern  New  York 
and  of  his  friends  in  his  home  town,  who  had  gathered  to  do  him  honor 
and  to  welcome  his  home-coming  as  only  friends  and  neighbors  can  wel- 
come a  distinguished  and  a  beloved  townsman. 

Mr.  Lansing  seized  the  occasion,  as  they  say  in  diplomacy,  to  explain 
frankly  and  in  some  detail  the  policy  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral 
in  the  great  war  and  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  government  in  its 
endeavor  to  perform  its  neutral  duties  and  to  cause  its  neutral  rights 
to  be  respected  by  the  belligerents  which,  as  always  happens  in  moments 
of  excitement,  are  more  intent  upon  their  rights  than  upon  the  perform- 
ance p{  their  duties. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Lansing's  address  deals  with  the  situation  pro- 
duced by  the  war,  and  as  this  statement  of  facts  and  conditions  forms 
the  ground  work  of  the  address,  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Lansing's  own  words. 
Thus,  he  says: 

The  Great  War  has  caused  so  many  conditions,  which  are  entirely  new,  and  pre- 
sented so  many  questions  which  were  never  before  raised  or  even  thought  of,  that  it 
has  been  no  easy  task  to  meet  and  answer  them.  The  relations  between  neutrals 
and  belligerents  were  never  more  difficult  of  adjustment.  It  was  never  harder  to 
preserve  neutral  rights  from  invasion  by  the  desperate  opponents  in  the  titanic 
conflict,  in  which  the  power,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  great  empires  of  the  earth  is  at 
stake.  The  peoples  and  goverr  lents  at  war  are  blinded  by  passion;  their  opinions 
are  unavoidably  biased;  their  conduct  is  frequently  influenced  by  h3rsterical  impulses, 
which  approach  to  madness.  Patience  and  forbearance  are  essential  to  a  neutral 
government  in  dealing  with  such  nations.  Acts,  which  under  normal  conditions 
would  be  most  offensive,  must  be  considered  calmly  and  without  temper.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  situation  and  requires  extraordinary  treatment  with  a  due  regard  for 
the  mental  state  of  those  who  are  straining  every  nerve  to  defeat  their  enemies  and 
to  that  end  using  every  possible  means  to  weaken  them  in  their  industrial  as  well  as 
their  military  power. 

In  a  nutshell  the  situation  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  Grermany,  the 
two  Powers  with  which  we  have  had  our  principal  controversies,  is  this: 

Germany,  having  developed  the  submarine  as  an  effective  engine  of  destruction, 
asserts  that  she  cannot,  on  account  of  the  resulting  conditions,  conform  to  the 
established  rules  of  naval  warfare,  and  we  should  not,  therefore,  insist  on  strict 
compliance.  Great  Britain  has  no  sympathy  with  the  German  point  of  view  and 
demands  that  the  submarine  observe  the  rules  of  visit  and  search  without  exception. 

On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  declares  that,  on  account  of  the  new  conditions 
resulting  from  submarine  activity  and  the  use  of  mines  and  from  the  geographical 
position  of  Germany,  she  cannot  conform  to  the  established  rules  of  blockade  and 
contraband,  and  we  should  not,  therefore,  hold  her  to  strict  compliance  with  those 
rules.  Germany  insists,  nevertheless,  that  Great  Britain  be  made  to  follow  the 
existing  law. 
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Both  governments  have  adopted  the  same  arguments,  based  primarily  on  military 
necessity,  su3d  offer  the  same  excuses  for  their  illegal  acts,  but  neither  will  admit 
that  the  other  is  in  any  way  justified  for  its  conduct. 

After  this  statement  of  the  effects  and  conditions  as  Mr.  Lansing 
believes  them  to  exist,  and  after  giving  the  reasons  which  each  bellig- 
erent advances  or  might  advance  in  justification  of  its  conduct,  Mr. 
Lansing  puts  the  very  pertinent  question,  "What  is  the  United  States 
to  do  in  these  circumstances?"  and,  differing  from  most  querists,  he 
suggests  the  answer.    Thus: 

If  we  admit  the  arguments  advanced  are  sound — and  I  am  sure  no  one  will  deny 
that  they  are  more  or  less  reasonable — and  submit  to  changes  in  the  rules  of  naval 
warfare,  we  will  be  without  any  standard  of  neutral  rights.  Conceding  that  the  rules 
can  be  modified  by  a  belligerent  to  meet  new  conditions,  how  far  can  a  belliga«nt  go 
in  changing  the  rules?  Would  not  the  liberties  of  neutrals  on  the  hi^  seas  be  at  the 
mercy  of  every  belligerent?  As  it  is  under  the  old  rules,  neutrals  suffer  enou|^  when 
a  state  of  war  exists.  They  should  not  be  further  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights. 

The  only  alternative,  therefore,  is  for  this  government  to  hold  firmly  to  those 
neutral  rights  which  international  law  has  clearly  defined  and  to  insist  vigorously  on 
their  observance  by  all  belligerents.  In  not  the  slightest  degree  can  the  settled  rules 
be  modified  unless  all  the  parties  interested  consent  to  the  modifications. 

If  Germany  finds  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  conform  submarine  warfare  to  the 
international  naval  code,  that  is  her  misfortune;  or,  if  Great  Britain  finds  it  equally 
difficult  to  obey  the  rules  of  blockade  and  contraband,  that  is  her  misfortune.  They 
certainly  cannot  expect  neutral  nations  to  submit  without  resistance  to  further  in- 
vasions of  their  rights. 

This  has  been  the  position  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It 
has  twice  sought  to  obtain  mutual  consent  from  the  belligerents  to  certain  changes  in 
the  rules,  but  in  both  oases  it  failed  and  the  suggestions  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Lansing  next  notes  that  the  violations  of  international  law  result 
in  the  loss  of  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  injury  to  property,  on  the 
other.  He  calls  attention  to  this  fact  and  properly  states  that,  although 
the  loss  of  life  and  the  injury  to  property  result  in  each  case  from  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  nevertheless  the  seriousness  of  the  violation 
depends  in  no  uncertain  degree  upon  its  consequences;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  cause  the  loss  of  life  or  merely  an  injury  to  property.    Thus : 

It  is  true  that  the  rights  violated  by  the  belligerents  may  differ  in  importance  and, 
therefore,  require  different  treatment.  Thus  the  violation  of  the  neutral  right  of 
life  is  a  much  more  serious  offense  against  an  individual  and  against  his  nation  than 
the  violation  of  the  legal  right  of  property.  There  is  no  and  cannot  be  adequate 
recompense  for  the  wrongful  destruction  of  life,  but  property  losses  may  be  satisfied 
by  the  payment  of  indemnities.    If  one  belligerent  violates  the  right  of  life  and 
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other  belligerent  violates  the  right  of  property,  can  you  doubt  for  a  moment  which 
one  gives  this  government  the  greatest  concern,  or  which  one  will  call  forth  the 
more  vigorous  protest  and  the  more  earnest  efifort  to  prevent  repetitions  of  the  offense? 
A  government  which  places  life  and  property  on  an  equality  would  be  generally 
condemned,  and  justly  condemned. 

In  concluding  his  address,  Mr.  Lansing  spoke  feelingly  to  the  friends 
and  associates  of  his  boyhood  and  his  maturer  years,  and  in  so  doing 
used  language  which  is  capable  of  a  wider  appeal  and  which  is  calculated 
to  awaken  a  responsive  chord  in  his  fellow  countrymen. 

I  know  that  you  [he  said],  my  friends  and  associates,  all  patriotic  and  thoughtful 
Americans,  sympathize  with  me  in  the  responsibilities  which  today  rest  upon  me  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Whatever  may  happen  in  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  I  know 
that  I  can  come  back  here  assured  of  your  friendly  judgment  and  of  a  just  estimate 
of  the  motives  which  have  inspired  my  acts.  Your  friendship  and  your  confidence 
I  prize  most  highly.    I  hope  that  I  may  alwa3rs  merit  them. 

It  should  be  and  it  is  a  consolation  to  the  American  people  to  know 
that,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress,  there  is  a  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate, thoughtful  and  upright  man  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  State, 
not  carried  away  by  his  feelings  yet  aware  of  their  existence  and  not  deaf 
to  their  voice,  and  desiring  the  friendship  of  his  associates  and  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow  countrymen  because  he  strives,  earnestly  and  with 
singleness  of  purpose,  to  merit  them.  James  Brown  Scott. 

THE  STUDY  AND  TEACHING  OF   INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

A  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Study  and  Teaching  of 
International  Law  and  Related  Subjects  was  presented  to  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  at  the  annual  Meeting.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  was  unanimous  and  was  approved  by  the  Society. 

This  report  was  in  continuance  of  the  work  begun  by  the  Conference 
of  Teachers  of  International  Law  and  Related  Subjects  in  1914,  which 
adopted  sixteen  resolutions  for  carrying  out  its  wishes.  So  far  as  these 
were  largely  administrative,  the  resolutions  were  immediately  carried 
out.  Certain  resolutions  involving  investigation  and  further  considera- 
tion were  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee.  These  resolutions  in 
general  referred  to  the  plans  for  developing  the  study  of  international 
law  and  related  subjects.  The  Committee  was  unfavorable  to  any 
attempt  to  standardize  such  study,  but  was  favorable  to  the  adoption 
of  means  for  improving,  extending  and  strengthening  such  study  in  a 
thorough  maimer.    The  course  of  events  in  the  world  since  the  Con- 
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ference  of  Teachers  in   1914  has  emphasized  the  need  of  such  an 
effort. 

Certain  points  in  the  Standing  Committee's  report  should  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  A  course  of  one  year  "divided  between  international 
law  as  a  system  of  law  and  the  application  of  its  principles  in  inter- 
national relations  is  r^arded  as  a  minimum"  (and  that  a  fuU  year  or 
more  should  be  given  to  each  was  to  be  desired  when  possible.)  That 
these  courses  should  be  consecutive  rather  than  concurrent  seemed  to 
be  advisable. 

The  Conference  of  Teachers  in  1914  had  recommended  "That  promi- 
nent experts  in  international  law  be  invited  from  time  to  time  to  lecture 
upon  the  subject  at  the  several  institutions."  The  Standing  Committee 
favored  this  plan  "provided  such  lectures  were  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  course,"  for  which  the  student  should  be  prepared  and  for  which 
he  should  be  responsible  as  for  other  parts  of  the  course.  Other  resolu- 
tions were  considered  and  the  action  upon  these  will  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee's report  will  also  be  found  in  full. 

The  Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  EIndowment, 
beUeving  this  work  recommended  by  the  Conference  of  Teachers  to  be 
in  accord  with  its  purposes,  has  offered  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Standing  Committee  an  amount  of  money  to  aid  in  the  work.  The 
Standing  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  further  suggestions  as  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  resolutions  or  as  to  other  matters  relating  to  the 
promotion  of  the  study  and  teaching  of  international  law  and  related 
subjects.  The  Standing  Committee  is  composed  as  follows,  and  such 
suggestions  may  be  made  to  any  member  of  the  Committee: 
Chairman^  Professor  George  Grafton  Wilson,  of  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Philip  Marshall  Brown,  of  Princeton  University. 

Professor  Amos  S.  Hershey,  of  Indiana  University. 

Professor  Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Honorable  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State. 

Professor  Jesse  S.  Reeves,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Alpheus  H.  Snow,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary  ex  officio^  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Recording 
Secretary  of  the  Society. 

George  Grafton  Wilson. 
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BOSXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ARBITRATION 

From  time  to  time  the  Journal  has  had  comments  upon  the  Mexican 
situation  in  so  far  as  its  international  aspects  are  concerned  and  in  so 
far  as  the  disturbed  condition  in  Mexico  affects  the  relations  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  The  comments  have  aimed  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  the  facts  as  they  are  contained  in  official  docu- 
ments, as  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  facts  from  other  sources  and,  if 
obtained,  it  is  equally,  if  not  more  difficult  to  sift  them,  separating  the 
true  from  the  false.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  deemed 
the  policy  of  wisdom  to  avoid  the  expression  of  opinion,  because  an 
opinion  based  upon  alleged  facts  or  conditions  resulting  from  alleged 
facts  must  necessarily  fall  or  be  modified  when  the  facts  themselves 
prove  to  be  false  or  only  partially  correct. 

The  present  comment  will  follow  the  policy  herein  stated.  It  will 
regard  Mexico  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  nations;  therefore,  as  a 
sovereign  and  independent  state,  and  in  law  the  equal  of  every  other  sov- 
ereign and  independent  state,  with  rights  and  duties  precisely  the  same 
as  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  other  sovereign  and  independent  states. 
It  will  consider  the  government  of  Carranza  as  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  recognized  as  such  by  the  United  States  on  October  19, 
1915,  and  that  General  Carranza  as  the  head  of  that  government  is 
entitled  to  speak  for  it  in  foreign  matters  and  is  required  to  meet  and 
to  fulfill  the  duties  imposed  upon  his  coimtry  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Without  stating  either  the  rights  or  duties  in  general  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  in  the  premises,  the  present  conmient  calls  attention 
to  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  concluded  February  2,  1848,  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  law  of  the  land  on  July  4, 1848,  which,  ending  a  war,  sought 
to  provide  a  means  in  Article  XXI  which  would  render  war  between  the 
two  countries  more  remote,  if  not  impossible.    Article  XXI  says: 

If  unhappily  any  disagreement  should  hereafter  arise  between  the  governments 
of  the  two  republics,  whether  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  any  stipulation 
in  this  treaty,  or  with  respect  to  any  other  particular  concerning  the  political  or 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  nations,  the  said  governments,  in  the  name  of  those 
nations,  do  promise  to  each  other  that  they  will  endeavor,  in  the  most  sincere  and 
earnest  manner,  to  settle  the  differences  so  arising,  and  to  preserve  the  state  of  peace 
and  friendship  in  which  the  two  countries  are  now  placing  themselves,  using,  for  this 
end,  mutual  representations  and  pacific  negotiations.  And  if,  by  these  means,  they 
should  not  be  enabled  to  come  to  an  agreement,  a  resort  shall  not,  on  this  account. 
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be  had  to  reprisals,  aggression,  or  hostility  of  any  kind,  by  the  one  republic  against 
the  other,  until  the  government  of  that  which  deems  itsdf  aggrieved  shall  have 
maturely  considered,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  nei^borship,  whether  it  be  not 
better  that  such  difference  should  be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  commisBioQen  ap- 
pointed on  each  side,  or  by  that  of  a  friendly  nation.  And  should  audi  ooune  be 
proposed  by  dther  party,  it  shall  be  acceded  to  by  the  other,  unless  deemed  by  it 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  difference,  or  the  drcumstances  of 
thecase.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  article  is  what  may  be  called  ''all  in- 
clusive," to  use  an  expression  of  the  hour,  for  not  only  the  treaty  but 
the  political  or  commercial  relations  of  the  two  governments  are  to  be 
subjected  to  the  procedure  prescribed  in  Article  XXI.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  arbitration  is  not  c(»npulsory,  to  use  another  expression 
of  the  day,  as  each  of  the  contracting  parties  is  left  free  to  decide  whether 
the  course  laid  down  in  Article  XXI  is  in  its  opinion  ''altogether  in- 
compatible with  the  nature  of  the  difference  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  case."  The  comment  leaves  the  article  and  the  treaty  where  it 
finds  it,  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  governments  <tf  the 
two  coimtries. 

It  has  long  been  the  effort  of  friends  of  peace,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, to  persuade  the  nations  to  agree  to  submit  their  outstanding  diffi- 
culties to  arbitration,  and  indeed  to  bind  themselves  by  soleom  agree- 
ment to  submit  future  differences  or  disputes  to  arbitration.  Tliis 
general  policy  was  proposed,  not  only  in  abstract  but  in  concrete  form, 
by  William  Jay,  whose  position  in  the  peace  movement  is  little  inferior 
to  that  of  his  distinguished  father,  who,  by  the  treaty  which  bears  his 
name,  introduced  arbitration  again  into  the  practice  of  nations. 

In  1842  William  Jay  published  in  England  and  the  United  States  a 
little  book  entitled  War  and  Peace:  The  Evils  of  the  First  and  a  Plan  for 
Preserving  the  Last,  in  which  he  recommended  that  the  nations  should 
bind  themselves  by  treaty  to  submit  their  present  as  well  as  their  future 
disputes  to  arbitration.  He  believed  that  a  great  principle  should  be 
tried  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  he  therefore  proposed 
that  the  first  treaty  of  this  kind  should  be  made  with  France,  between 
which  country  and  the  United  States  there  were  then  no  disputes,  and  it 
seemed  probable  to  Mr.  Jay  that  disputes  of  a  serious  kind  would  not 
arise  between  them.    Mr.  Jay's  proposal  follows  in  his  own  words: 

^  Malloy's  Treaties  and  Conventions  between  the  United  States  and  other  Powers, 
Vol.  I,  p.  1117. 
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Suppose  in  our  next  treaty  with  France  an  article  were  inaorted  of  the  following 
import: 

''It  is  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  if,  unhappily,  any  controversy 
shall  hereafter  arise  between  them  in  respect  to  the  true  meaning  and  intention  of 
any  stipulation  in  this  presdit  treaty,  or  in  respect  to  any  other  subject,  which  con- 
troversy cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  negotiation,  neither  party  shall  resort 
to  hostilities  against  the  other;  but  the  matter  in  dispute,  shall,  by  a  special  conven- 
tion, be  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers;  and  the  parties 
hereby  agree  to  abide  by  the  award  which  may  be  given  in  pursuance  of  sudi  sub- 
mission/' * 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  influence  of  any  book  or  pamphlet. 
The  ideas  stated  in  Mr.  Jay's  little  work  appear,  at  least  to  the  writer 
of  this  comment,  to  be  so  reasonable  as  to  suggest  themselves  to  ne- 
gotiators without  being  specially  called  to  their  attention.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  when  an  idea  first  took  definite  form  and  shape  and,  in 
describing  a  proposition  of  one,  we  often  overlook  another  worthy  person 
whose  claims  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Without  attempting  to  claim  for  William  Jay  the  authorship  of  what 
is  now  familiarly  termed  in  French  the  ckmse  compromissoire,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  clearer  and  more  statesmanlike  formulation  of  it  than  his  is 
not  to  be  found,  and,  without  attempting  to  maintain  that  Article  XXI 
of  the  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  due  to  Jay's 
proposal,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  Jay's  Uttle 
book  appeared  in  1842,  just  six  years  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  that  it  was  widely  circulated 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England,  that  its  distinguished  author 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  and  well  informed  as  to  their  relations  as  evidenced  by  his  ad- 
mirable book  entitled  A  Review  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the 
Mexican  War^  published  a  year  after  its  termination,  and  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  influence,  due  not  only  to  his  family  connections,  but 
to  his  own  ability,  integrity  and  high  ideals.  The  writer  of  the  brief 
sketch  of  Jay  appearing  in  the  11th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  felt  justified  in  saying  that  "his  pamphlet.  War  and  Peace:  The 
Evils  of  the  First,  with  a  Plan  for  Securing  the  Last,  advocating  inter- 
national arbitration,  was  published  by  the  English  Peace  Society  in 
1842,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  promulgation  by  the  Powers 
signing  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  of  a  protocol  expressing  the  wish 
that  nations,  before  resorting  to  arms,  should  have  recourse  to  the  good 

*  War  and  Peace:  American  edition,  pp.  81-82;  English  edition,  p.  40. 
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offices  of  a  friendly  Power."  This  statement  is  quoted  and  indeed  the 
reference  to  Jay  is  made  to  show  that  those  ideas  were  in  the  air  in  the 
40's  and  in  the  50's,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  they  may  also  be  foupd 
to  be  in  the  air  in  this  year  of  trial  and  tribulation. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

the  so-galled  inviolabilitt  of  the  mails 

Recent  correspondence  between  the  AUied  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments has  called  renewed  attention  to  the  so-called  inviolability  of  postal 
correspondence  on  the  high  seas  during  maritime  warfare. 

The  Eleventh  Hague  Convention  Relative  to  Certain  Restrictions  on 
the  Ebcercise  of  the  Right  of  Capture  in  Maritime  Warfare  declares: 

The  postal  oorrespondenoe  of  neutrals  or  beOigereiitSy  whether  official  or  private 
in  character,  found  on  board  a  neutral  or  enemy  ship  is  inviolable.  If  the  ship  is  de- 
tained, the  correspondence  is  forwarded  by  the  captor  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  do  not  apply,  in  case  of  vidatioa  of 
blockade,  to  correspondence  destined  for  or  proceeding  from  a  blockaded  port  (Art.  I). 

The  inviolability  of  postal  correspondence  does  not  exempt  a  neutral  mail  ship 
from  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  war  respecting  neutral  merchant  ships  in 
general.  The  ship,  however,  may  not  be  searched  except  when  absolutely  neceaBary, 
and  then  only  with  as  much  consideration  and  expedition  as  possible  (Art.  2). 

These  proposals  were  made  by  Germany  at  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1907;  and  were  supported  by  an  argument  on  the  part  of 
Herr  Kriege,  one  of  the  members  of  the  German  delegation,  which  cannot 
be  said  to  have  much  applicability  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
war.    Herr  Kriege  said: 

Postal  relations  have  at  our  epoch  such  importance — there  are  so  many  interests 
commercial  or  other,  based  on  the  regular  service  of  the  mail — that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  shelter  it  from  the  perturbations  which  might  be  caused  by  maritime  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  belligerents  who  control  means 
of  telegraphic  and  radio-telegraphic  communication  would  have  reoourse  to  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  mail  for  official  communications  as  to  military  operations.  The 
advantage  to  be  drawn  by  belligerents  from  the  control  of  the  postal  service  therefore 
bears  no  prejudicial  effect  of  that  control  on  legitimate  commerce. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Eleventh  Convention  of  1907  is  legally 
binding  in  this  war;  it  was  not  signed  by  Russia,  one  of  the  leading 
belligerents,  and  it  has  not  been  ratified  by  more  than  half  of  the  states 
represented  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

In  any  case  the  provisions  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  I  do  not 
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apply,  ''in  case  of  violation  of  blockade,  to  correspondence  destined  for 
or  proceeding  to  a  blockaded  port."  For  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves, the  Allied  Governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain  have  not 
sought  shelter  either  imder  this  provision  or  under  the  plea  that  the 
Eleventh  Convention  is  not  legally  binding — pleas  which  they  might 
have  entered  with  entire  justice  and  propriety. 

Prior  to  the  limited  adoption  of  the  Hague  Convention  dealing  with 
this  subject,  the  doctrine  relative  to  the  inviolability  of  mails  was  doubt- 
ful, and  the  practice  by  no  means  uniform.  For  example,  Hall,  after 
admitting  that  ordinary  letters  are  prima  fade  innocent,  and  that  they 
should  only  be  seized  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  goes  on  to 
say: 

At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  no  national  guarantee  of 
the  innocence  of  the  contents  of  a  mail  can  really  be  offered  by  a  neutral.  Power.  No 
government  could  undertake  to  answer  for  all  letters  passed  in  the  ordinary  manner 
through  its  postroffices.  To  give  immunity  from  seizure  ss  of  right  to  neutral  mail- 
bags  would  therefore  be  equivalent  to  resigning  all  power  to  intercept  correspondence 
between  the  hostile  country  and  its  colonies,  or  a  distant  expedition  sent  out  by  it, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  occasions  when  the  absence  of  such  power  might  be  a 
matter  of  grave  importance.  Probably  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
concede  immunity  as  a  general  rule  to  mail-bags,  upon  a  declaration  in  writing  being 
made  by  the  agent  of  the  neutral  government  on  board  that  no  dispatches  are  being 
carried  for  the  enemy,  but  to  permit  a  belligerent  to  examine  the  bags  upon  reason- 
able grounds  of  suspicion  being  officially  stated  in  writing.  (Hall,  5th  ed.,  pp.  675, 
679-680.) 

Lawrence  treats  this  matter  very  fully  in  his  War  and  Neutrality  in 
the  Far  East  (pp.  185ff.).    He  says: 

In  recent  times  a  practice  has  grown  up  of  granting  special  favors  to  such  mail- 
boats  in  time  of  war,  if  they  are  neutral  and  willing  to  accept  the  conditions  imposed. 
The  United  States  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  matter.  During  her  war  with  Mexico 
she  allowed  British  mail-steamers  to  pass  unmolested  in  and  out  of  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz,  which  came  into  her  possession  for  a  time  in  1847.  In  1862,  when  the  American 
Civil  War  was  at  its  height,  the  Government  of  Washington  exempted  from  search 
the  public  mails  of  any  neutral  Power,  if  they  were  duly  sealed  and  authenticated, 
but  it  was  added  that  the  exemption  would  not  protect  ''simulated  mails  verified 
by  forged  certificates  and  counterfeit  seals."  If  a  vessel  carrying  mails  rendered  itself 
subject  to  capture  for  other  reasons,  she  might  be  seized,  but  the  mail-bags  were  to  be 
forwarded  unopened  to  their  destination.  The  example  thus  set  was  followed  by 
France  in  1870.  At  the  commencement  of  her  great  war  with  Germany  she  announced 
that  she  would  take  the  word  of  the  official  in  charge  of  the  letters  on  board  a  regular 
mail-steamer  of  neutral  nationality  as  to  the  absence  of  any  noxious  communications. 
The  proclamation  of  President  McKinley  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain  in 
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1898  went  further  still.  It  declared  that "  the  voyages  of  mail-steamefs  are  not  to  be 
interfered  with,  except  on  the  clearest  grounds  of  suspicion  of  a  violation  of  law  in 
respect  of  contraband  or  blockade."  A  similar  indulgence  was  granted  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  course  of  the  Boer  War  to  steamers  flying  the  German  mail-flag.  They 
were  not  to  be  stopped  on  mere  suspicion  that  there  might  be  unlawful  despatdies  in 
their  bags.  On  the  other  hand,  many  modem  cases  may  be  mentioned  where  no 
indulgence,  or  a  very  limited  one,  was  given.  For  instance,  in  1806  Spain  did  not 
duplicate  the  American  concession,  and  in  1902  Great  Britain  and  Germany  would 
not  allow  neutral  mail-steamers  to  pass  through  their  blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports, 
but  stopped  them  instead,  and  after  overhauling  their  correspondence  and  detaining 
what  seemed  noxious,  sent  the  rest  ashore  in  boats  belonging  to  the  blockading 
squadron. 

We  see  then  that  practice  is  by  no  means  uniform.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
argue  that  the  usage  of  the  last  half-century  has  conferred  upon  the  vehicles  of  the 
world's  commercial  and  social  communications  an  inununity  from  belligerent  search 
which  they  did  not  before  possess.  The  utmost  we  can  venture  to  assert  is  that  sudi  a 
usage  is  in  p^:ocess  of  formation,  and  is  in  itself  so  convenient  that  it  ought  to  become 
permanent  and  obligatory,  due  security  being  taken  against  its  abuse.  This  last 
condition  will  be  difficult  of  attainment.  No  government  agent  on  board  a  mail- 
steamer  can  be  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  letters  for  which  he  is  responsible.  There 
would  be  a  terrible  outcry  if  he  took  means  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  them. 
His  assurance,  therefore,  as  to  the  innocence  of  the  conununications  in  his  bags  can 
be  worth  but  little,  even  though  it  is  given  in  all  good  faith.  States  must  face  the  fact 
that  to  grant  immunity  will  mean  that  their  adversaries  in  war  will  use  neutral  mail- 
boats  for  the  conveyance  of  noxious  despatches  made  up  to  look  like  private  corre- 
spondence. Probably  it  will  be  worth  while  to  take  the  risk  of  this  rather  than  dis- 
locate the  affairs  of  half  a  continent  by  capturing  and  delaying  its  ooiTeBpondenoe. 
While  general  freedom  was  given,  it  might  be  wise  to  reserve  a  right  of  search  and 
seizure  in  circumstances  of  acute  suspicion. 

Many  other  authorities,  including  French  and  German  ones,  might 
be  cited  to  show  that,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Hague  C!onference  of 
1907,  the  immunity  of  mail-bags  from  search  was  far  from  established. 
Nor  can  the  ratification  of  the  Eleventh  Hague  Convention  by  less  than 
half  the  members  of  the  International  Comity  (if  such  an  entity  exists) 
be  said  to  have  created  a  new  and  binding  rule  in  international  law. 

However,  it  is  an  omen  of  good  augury  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Allied  Governments,  in  their  recent  correspondence  on  the  subject,  were 
able  to  agree  on  general  principles,  though  they  differed  somewhat  in 
their  application. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  Powers  (apparently  including  even  Germany) 
are  agreed  that  post  parcels  constitute  merchandise  which  may  he 
seized  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  confiscated. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  Government  apparently  agrees  with 
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the  Allies  that  ''merchandise  hidden  in  the  wrappeFBi  envelopes^  or 
letters,  contained  in  the  mail-bags"  may  be  seized. 

In  the  next  place,  the  United  States  and  Allied  Governments  agree 
that  "genuine  correspondence"  is  inviolable,  but  the  United  States  does 
not  admit  that  "belligerents  may  search  other  private  sea-borne  mails 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  discover  whether  they  contain  articles  of 
enemy  ownership  carried  on  belligerent  vessels  or  articles  of  contraband 
transmitted  under  sealed  cover  as  letter  mail,"  except  in  the  case  of  an 
effective  blockade. 

The  gist  of  the  complaint  of  the  United  States  is  that  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments have  seized  and  confiscated  mail  from  vessels  in  port  instead 
of  at  sea. 

They  compel  neutral  ships  without  just  cause  to  enter  their  own  ports  or  they  in- 
duce shipping  lines,  through  some  form  of  duress,  to  send  thdr  mail  ships  via  British 
ports,  thus  acquiring  by  force  or  unjustifiable  means  an  illegal  jurisdiction.  Acting 
upon  this  enforced  jurisdiction,  the  authorities  remove  all  mails,  genuine  correspond- 
ence as  well  as  post  parcels,  take  them  to  London,  where  every  piece,  even  though  of 
neutral  origin  and  destination,  is  opened,  and  critically  eicamined  to  determine  the 
"sincerity  of  their  character,''  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  given  that  un- 
defined phrase  by  the  British  and  French  censors.  Finally  the  expurgated  remainder 
is  forwarded,  frequently  after  irreparable  delay,  to  its  destination.  Ships  are  detained 
en  route  to  or  from  the  United  States  or  to  or  from  other  neutral  countries,  and  mails 
are  held  and  delayed  for  several  days  and,  in  some  cases,  for  weeks  and  even  months, 
even  though  not  routed  to  parts  of  North  Europe  via  British  ports.  *  *  *  The 
British  and  French  practice  amounts  to  an  unwarranted  limitation  on  the  use  by 
neutrals  of  the  world's  hi^way  for  the  transmission  of  correspondence. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  difference  is  one  of  application  or  mode  of 
procedure.  It  is  the  question  as  to  whether  the  right  of  visit  and  search 
must  continue  to  be  exercised  on  the  high  seas;  or  whether,  under  the 
circumstances  of  changed  methods  of  transportation,  of  improved  mod- 
em devices  for  evading  discovery,  and  of  the  dangers  from  submarines, 
the  rules  pertaining  to  the  mode  of  exercising  the  right  of  search  must 
not  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  present-day  conditions.  On  this  point  the 
Allies  would  seem  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument.  The  attitude 
of  the  United  States  appears  to  be  needlessly  obstructive,  legalistic,  and 
technical.    We  stand  upon  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  our  rights. 

The  Memorandum  presented  by  the  AUied  Governments  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  on  February  15,  1916,  contains  one  palpable  hit: 

Between  December  31,  1914  and  December  31,  1915,  the  German  or  Austro- 
Hungarian  naval  authorities  destroyed,  without  previous  warning  or  visitation,  13 
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mail  ships  with  their  mail-bags  on  board,  coming  from  or  going  to  neutral  or  Allied 
countries,  without  any  more  concern  about  the  inviolability  of  the  diq>atcheB  and 
correspondence  they  carried  than  about  the  lives  of  the  inoffensive  persons  aboard 
the  ships. 

It  has  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  allied  governments  that  any  protest  touch- 
ing postal  correspondence  was  ever  addressed  to  the  Imperial  Governments. 

Is  not  our  Government  in  this  matter  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swaUow- 
ing  a  camel? 

Amos  S.  Hershet. 

the  case  of  virginia  v.  west  virginia 

On  June  14,  1915,  in  the  case  of  Virginia  v.  West  Virginia  (238  U.  S. 
202),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  awarded  Virginia  the 
sum  of  $12,393,929.50,  to  be  paid  by  West  Virginia  with  interest  thereon 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  from  July  1, 1915,  imtil  paid.  In  this  most 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  long  drawn-out  and  care- 
fully argued  case,  decided  on  June  12,  1916,  Virginia  petitioned  a  writ 
of  execution  against  West  Virginia  ''on  the  groimd  that  such  relief  is 
necessary  as  the  latter  has  taken  no  steps  whatever  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  decree."  West  Virginia  resisted  the  petition  for  three 
reasons,  which  are  thus  stated  by  Chief  Justice  White,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

(1)  Because  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  within  herself,  has  no  power  to  pay  the  judg- 
ment in  question,  except  through  the  legislative  department  of  her  government,  and 
she  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  accept  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  this  court, 
and,  in  the  due  and  ordinary  course,  to  make  provision  for  its  satisfaction,  before 
any  steps  looking  to  her  compulsion  be  taken;  and  to  issue  an  execution  at  this  time 
would  deprive  her  of  such  opportunity,  because  her  legislature  has  not  met  since  the 
rendition  of  said  judgment,  and  will  not  again  meet  in  regular  session  until  the  second 
Wednesday  in  January,  1917,  and  the  members  of  that  body  have  not  yet  been 
chosen;  (2)  because  presumptively  the  State  of  West  Virginia  has  no  property  sub- 
ject to  execution;  and  (3)  because  although  the  Constitution  imposes  upon  this  court 
the  duty,  and  grants  it  full  power,  to  consider  controversies  between  States  and 
therefore  authority  to  render  the  decree  in  question,  yet  with  the  grant  of  juris- 
diction there  was  conferred  no  authority  whatever  to  enforce  a  money  judgment 
against  a  State  if  in  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  such  a  judgment  was  entered. 

These  objections  on  the  part  of  West  Virginia  are  of  a  kind  to  give 
the  jurist  pause,  although  they  do  not  seem  to  impress  the  layman, 
who  believes  that  a  court  cannot  be  a  court  unless  it  has  power  to  com- 
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pel  the  appearance  of  a  State  before  its  bar,  and  unless  it  has  power  to 
execute  its  judgments  against  a  State  by  force.  The  Supreme  Court, 
however,  is  not  composed  of  laymen,  as  its  carefully  considered  and 
wonderfully  brief  judgment  in  this  case  shows: 

Without  going  further  [Chief  Justice  White  says,  speaking  for  the  court,  after 
stating  the  three  objections  of  West  Virginia],  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  first 
ground  furnishes  adequate  reason  for  not  granting  the  motion  at  this  time. 

The  prayer  for  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  execution  is  therefore  denied  without  prejudice 
to  the  renewal  of  the  same  after  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  has  met  and  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  judgment. 

The  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of  suits  between 
states  is  as  important  as  it  is  interesting,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  might 
be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  note  some  of  the  cases  of  suits  be- 
tween states  and  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Coiurt 
in   such  matters. 

Article  III,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  extends  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  ''  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  *  *  *  to  controversies  be- 
tween two  or  more  States,"  and  the  Supreme  Coxul  is  vested  with  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  in  cases  "in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party."  The  Su- 
preme Coiurt  has,  therefore,  jurisdiction  of  a  case  by  a  State  against 
another  State  of  the  American  Union,  but  as  a  coiurt  it  can  merely  take 
jurisdiction  of  a  case  involving  law  or  equity.  It  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  court  must  determine  whether  the  case  presented 
to  it  is  one  involving  law  or  equity;  that  is  to  say,  the  Supreme  Court 
is  obUged  to  determine  upon  the  threshhold  whether  or  not  the  case  is 
justiciable. 

The  right  of  a  court  so  to  do  seems  to  be  inherent  and  to  be  equally 
well  settled  in  international  as  in  national  law.  Thus,  Lord  Lough- 
borough held  that  the  Mixed  Commission,  organized  under  Article  7 
of  the  Jay  Treaty,  must  determine  its  jurisdiction,  stating  "that  the 
doubt  respecting  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  their  own 
jurisdiction  was  absurd;  and  that  they  must  necessarily  decide  upon 
cases  being  within,  or  without,  their  competency."  (Moore's  Inter- 
national Abitrations,  Vol.  I,  p.  327.)  The  question  aro^  and  was  elab- 
orately considered  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts  (12 
Peters  657),  decided  in  1838,  in  which  Massachusetts  objected  to  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  court  on  the  ground  that  the  question  (one  of  bound- 
ary) involved  sovereignty,  which  was  a  political,  not  a  judicial,  question. 
In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  said : 

Before  we  can  proceed  in  this  cause,  we  must,  therefore,  inquire  fdiether  we  can 
hear  and  detennine  the  matters  in  controversy  between  the  parties,  fdio  are  two 
States  of  this  Union,  sovereign  within  their  respective  boundaries,  save  that  portion 
of  power  which  they  have  granted  to  the  federal  government,  and  foreign  to  each 
other  for  all  but  federal  purposes. 

*  *  *  Those  States  *  *  *  adopted  the  constitution,  by  which  they  re- 
spectively made  to  the  United  States  a  grant  of  judicial  power  over  oontroversieg  m 
between  two  or  more  States.  By  the  Constitution,  it  was  ordained,  that  this  judicial  M 
power,  in  cases  where  a  State  was  a  party,  should  be  exercised  by  this  court  as  one  <5 
of  original  jurisdiction.  The  States  waived  their  exemption  from  judicial  power  -7 
(6  Wheat.  378,  380),  as  sovereigns  by  original  and  inherent  right,  by  their  own  grant  ^ 
of  its  exercise  over  themselves  in  such  cases,  but  which  they  would  not  grant  to  any  ^w 
inferior  tribunal.  By  this  grant,  this  court  has  acquired  jurisdiction  over  the  parties  ^a 
in  this  cause,  by  their  own  consent  and  delegated  authority;  as  their  agent  for  exe-  — - 
cuting  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  in  the  cases  specified. 

As  to  the  distinction  between  a  political  and  a  judicial  question,  Mr.      ^  *. 
Justice  Baldwin,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

The  founders  of  our  government  could  not  but  know,  what  has  ever  been,  and  is, 
familiar  to  every  statesman  and  jurist,  that  all  controversies  between  nations,  are, 
in  this  sense,  political  and  not  judicial,  as  none  but  the  sovereign  can  settle  theoL 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  States  assumed  th&r  equal  station  among 
the  Powers  of  the  earth,  and  asserted  that  they  could  of  right  do,  v^iat  other  inde- 
pendent states  could  do,  ''declare  war,  make  peace,  contract  alliances,''  of  conse- 
quence, to  settle  their  controversies  with  a  fordgn  Power,  or  among  themselves, 
which  no  State,  and  no  Power,  could  do  for  them.  They  did  contract  an  alliance 
with  France,  in  1778;  and  with  each  other,  in  1781;  the  object  of  both  was  to  defend 
and  secure  their  asserted  rights  as  states;  but  they  surrendered  to  Congress,  and  its 
appointed  court,  the  right  and  power  of  settling  their  mutual  controversieB;  thus 
making  them  judicial  questions,  whether  they  arose  on  "boundary,  jurisdiction  or 
any  other  cause  whatever.''  There  is  neither  the  authority  of  law  or  reason  for  the 
position,  that  boundary  between  nations  or  states,  is,  in  its  nature,  any  more  a  politi- 
cal question,  than  any  other  subject  on  which  they  may  contend.  None  can  be 
settled  without  war  or  treaty,  which  is  by  political  power;  but  under  the  old  and  new 
confederacy,  they  could  and  can  be  settled  by  a  court  constituted  by  themselveB, 
as  their  own  substitutes,  authorized  to  do  that  for  states,  which  states  alone  coukl 
do  before.  We  are  thus  pointed  to  the  true  boundary  line  between  political  and  judi- 
cial power  and  questions.  A  sovereign  decides  by  his  own  will,  which  is  the  supreme 
law  within  his  own  boundary  (6  Pet.  714;  9  Ibid.  748;)  a  court  or  judge  deddes  ac- 
cording to  the  law  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  that  law  is  the  rule  for  judg- 
ment. The  submission  by  the  sovereigns,  or  states,  to  a  court  of  law  or  equity,  of  a 
controversy  between  them,  without  prescribing  any  rule  of  decision,  f^ves  power 
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to  decide  according  to  the  appropriate  law  of  the  case  (11  Ves.  294);  which  depends 
on  the  subject-matter,  the  source  and  nature  of  the  claims  of  the  parties,  and  the 
law  which  governs  them.  From  the  time  of  such  submission,  the  question  ceases  to 
be  a  political  one,  to  be  decided  by  the  sic  volo,  ncjvbeot  of  political  power;  it  comes 
to  the  court,  to  be  decided  by  its  judgment,  legal  discretion  and  solemn  consideration 
of  the  rules  of  law  appropriate  to  its  nature  as  a  judicial  question,  depending  on  the 
exercise  of  judicial  power;  as  it  is  bound  to  act  by  known  and  settled  principles  of 
national  or  mimicipal  jurisprudence,  as  the  case  requires.    *    *    * 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  definition  of  political  and  judicial  power  and 
questions;  the  former  is  that  which  a  sovereign  or  state  exerts  by  his  or  its  own  au- 
thority, as  reprisal  and  confiscation  (3  Ves.  429) ;  the  latter  is  that  which  is  granted 
to  a  court  or  judicial  tribunal.  So,  of  controversies  between  states;  they  are  in  their 
nature  political,  when  the  sovereign  or  state  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  deciding  of  it ; 
makes  it  ''the  subject  of  a  treaty,  to  be  settled  as  between  states  independent,"  or 
"the  foundation  of  representations  from  state  to  state.''  This  is  political  equity,  to 
be  adjudged  by  the  parties  themselves,  as  contradistinguished  from  judicial  equity, 
administered  by  a  court  of  justice,  decreeing  the  equum  et  bonvm  of  the  case,  let  who 
or  what  be  the  parties  before  them.  (Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts,  12  Pet.  657, 
720,  736-738.) 

It  thus  appears  from  this  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  invested  by  the  Constitution  with  original  jurisdiction  in  suits 
between  States  of  the  Union,  passes  upon  and  determines  its  compe- 
tency, and  in  so  doing  necessarily  decides  whether  the  particular  ques- 
tion submitted  to  it  is  properly  within  its  jurisdiction;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  is  justiciable,  in  the  sense  that  it  involves  law  or  equity. 

If  the  States  in  controversy  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and 
appear  by  counsel,  the  case  takes  the  usual  course,  resulting  in  a  judg- 
ment for  plaintiff  or  defendant.  The  question,  however,  early  arose, 
how  the  defendant  State  should  be  summoned  before  the  court,  whether 
its  presence  could  be  compelled  or  whether,  in  its  absence,  the  plaintiff 
could  present  his  case  ex  parte  and  judgment  be  rendered  by  default. 

In  the  case  of  New  Jersey  v.  New  York  (3  Peters  461),  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1830,  the  State  of  New  York  did  not  appear  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  asked  for  a  snbpcena  to  be  issued  against  New 
York  to  appear  by  counsel  and  argue  the  question.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

As  no  one  appears  to  argue  the  motion  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  precedent  for  granting  the  process  has  been  established  upon  very  grave  and  sol- 
emn argument,  in  the  case  of  Chisholm  t;.  State  of  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419,  and  Grayson 
V,  State  of  Virginia,  3  Ibid.f  320,  the  court  do  not  think  it  proper  to  require  an  ex 
parte  argument  in  favor  of  their  authority  to  grant  the  aubpcma,  but  will  follow  the 
precedent  heretofore  established.    The  court  are  the  more  disposed  to  adopt  this 
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course,  as  the  State  of  New  York  will  still  be  at  liberty  to  contest  the  proceeding,  at  a 
future  time,  in  the  course  of  the  cause,  if  it  shall  choose  to  insist  upon  the  objection. 

This  case  decided  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  snbpcma  against 
the  defendant  State.  Should  the  defendant  State,  however,  refuse  to 
appear,  does  the  court  compel  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  or  does 
the  court  allow  the  plaintiff  to  proceed  ex  parte  in  the  absence  of  the 
defendant? 

This  situation  arose  in  a  later  stage  of  the  case  of  New  Jersey  v.  New 
York  (5  Peters  284),  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1831.  In  this 
very  important  case  Chief  Justice  Marshall  considered  the  suits  which 
had  already  been  entertained  between  State  and  State  and  summarized 
the  procedure,  stating  that  service  of  process  of  the  court  upon  governor 
and  Attorney  General  of  the  State  sixty  days  before  the  return  day  of 
the  process  is  sufficient  service,  and  that  upon  failure  of  the  defendant 
State  to  appear  and  to  litigate  the  case  after  proof  of  such  service,  the 
court  would  allow  the  plaintiff  to  proceed  ex  parte  in  the  absence  of  the 
defendant.    Thus,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  speaking  for  the  court: 

It  has,  then,  been  settled  by  our  predecessors,  on  great  deliberation,  that  this  court 
may  exercise  its  original  jurisdiction  in  suits  against  a  State,  under  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  existing  acts  of  Congress.  The  rule  respecting 
the  process,  the  persons  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served,  and  the  time  of  service,  are  fixed. 
The  course  of  the  court  on  the  failure  of  the  State  to  appear,  after  the  due  service 
of  process,  has  been  also  prescribed. 

In  this  case,  the  aubpana  has  been  served,  as  is  required  by  the  rule.  The  com- 
plainant, according  to  the  practice  of  the  court,  and  according  to  the  general  order 
made  in  the  case  of  Grayson  v.  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  a  right  to  proceed 
ex  parte;  and  the  court  will  make  an  order  to  that  effect,  that  the  cause  may  be  pre- 
pared for  a  final  hearing.  If,  upon  being  served  with  a  copy  of  such  order,  the  de- 
fendant shall  still  fail  to  appear,  or  to  show  cause  to  the  contrary,  this  court  will, 
as  soon  thereafter  as  the  cause  shall  be  prepared  by  the  complainant,  proceed  to 
a  final  hearing  and  decision  thereof.  But  inasmuch  as  no  final  decree  has  been  pro- 
nounced or  judgment  rendered  in  any  suit  heretofore  instituted  in  this  oourt  against 
a  State,  the  question  of  proceeding  to  a  final  decree  will  be  considered  as  not  conclu- 
sively settled,  until  the  cause  shall  come  on  to  be  heard  in  chief. 

The  plaintiff  may,  however,  prefer  to  have  the  defendant  State  appear 
by  appropriate  counsel  and  to  have  the  case  litigated  in  its  presence. 
The  question  arises  whether  coercive  measures  will  be  used  against  the 
defendant  State  in  order  to  compel  its  appearance.  This  situation  arose 
in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  v.  Rhode  Island  (12  Peters  755),  decided 
in  1838.    In  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts  (12  Peters  655), 
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already  referred  to,  Massachusetts  appeared  by  counsel  to  deny  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  After  the  decision  in  favor  of  accepting  juris- 
diction, Daniel  Webstpr,  who  had  argued  the  case  for  Massachusetts, 
moved  the  court  "for  leave  to  withdraw  the  plea  filed  on  the  part  of 
that  State;  and  also  to  withdraw  the  appearance  heretofore  entered  for 
the  State."  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Thomp- 
son considered  the  procedure  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  showed  the 
successive  steps  by  which  that  procedure  had  been  moulded  by  the 
court,  after  which  he  thus  proceeded: 

By  such  proceedings,  therefore,  showing  progressive  stages  in  cases  towards  a  final 
hearing,  and  in  accordance  with  this  course  of  practice;  the  court,  in  the  case  of  New 
Jersey  v.  New  York  [5  Pet.  287],  adopted  the  course  prescribed  by  the  general  order 
made  in  the  case  of  Grayson  v.  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  [3  Dall.  320];  and  entered 
a  rule,  that  the  subpoma  having  been  returned,  executed  sixty  days  before  the  return- 
day  thereof,  and  the  defendant  having  failed  to  appear,  it  is  decreed  and  ordered, 
that  the  complainant  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  ex  parte;  and  that  unless  the  defendant, 
on  being  served  with  a  copy  of  this  decree,  shall  appear  and  answer  the  bill  of  the 
complainant,  the  court  will  proceed  to  hear  the  cause  on  the  part  of  the  complainant, 
and  decree  on  the  matter  of  the  said  bill.  So  that  the  practice  seems  to  he  weU  settled, 
that  in  suits  against  a  State,  if  the  State  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  appear,  upon  due  service 
of  process,  no  coercive  measure  wiU  be  taken  to  compel  appearance',  hut  the  complainant, 
or  plaintiff,  will  he  allowed  to  proceed  ex  parte. 

If,  upon  this  view  of  the  case,  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  shall 
elect  to  withdraw  the  appearance  heretofore  entered,  leave  will  accordingly  be  given; 
and  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  may  proceed  ex  parte.  And  if  the  appearance  is  not 
withdrawn,  as  no  testimony  has  been  taken,  we  shall  allow  the  parties  to  withdraw 
or  amend  the  pleiadings;  under  such  order  as  the  court  shall  hereafter  make. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  defendant  State  is  sununoned  in  order  that 
it  may  know  the  case  in  which  it  is  expected  to  appear  and  to  contest, 
but  that  if  it  fails  to  appear,  or  if  it  appears  and  asks  that  its  appearance 
be  withdrawn,  the  case  will  proceed  against  it  in  its  absence;  and  its 
appearance  may  even  be  withdrawn,  because  appearance  seems  to  be 
voluntary.  The  question  next  arises  as  to  the  procedure  to  l>e  followed 
in  the  trial  and  disposition  of  the  case. 

In  a  later  stage  of  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts  (14 
Peters  210),  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1840,  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
speaking  for  the  court,  discussed  the  question  of  procedure  and  stated 
it  to  be  as  follows: 

The  case  to  be  determined  is  one  of  peculiar  character,  and  altogether  unknown 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  It  is  a  question  of  boundary  between 
two  sovereign  states,  litigated  in  a  court  of  justice;  and  we  have  no  precedents  to 
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guide  us  in  the  forms  and  modes  of  proceedings,  by  which  a  controvcwy  of  this  de- 
scription can,  most  conveniently,  and  with  justice  to  the  parties,  be  brought  to  a 
final  hearing.  The  subject  was,  however,  fully  considered  at  January  term  1838, 
when  a  motion  was  made  by  the  defendant  to  diamiHs  this  bilL  Upon  that  occasion, 
the  court  determined  to  frame  their  proceedings  according  to  those  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  English  courts,  in  eases  most  analogous  to  this,  when  the  boundaries 
of  great  political  bodies  had  been  brought  into  question.  And  acting  upon  this 
principle,  it  was  then  decided,  that  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  court  of  chancery 
should  govern  in  conducting  this  suit  to  a  final  issue.  The  reasoning  upon  whidi 
that  decision  was  founded,  is  fully  stated  in  the  opinion  then  delivered;  and  upon 
reiSxamining  the  subject,  we  are  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  decision 
(12  Peters  735,  739). 

The  proceedings  in  this  case  will,  therefore,  be  regulated  by  the  rules  and  usages 
of  the  court  of  chancery.  Yet,  in  a  controversy  where  two  sovereign  states  are  con- 
testing the  boundary  between  them,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  mould  the 
rules  of  chancery  practice  and  pleading,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  this  case  to  a 
final  hearing  on  its  real  merits.  It  is  too  important  in  its  character,  and  the  interests 
concerned  too  great,  to  be  decided  upon  tiie  mere  technical  prindi^es  of  chancery 
pleading.  And  if  it  appears  that  the  plea  put  in  by  the  defendant  may  in  any  degree 
embarrass  the  complainant  in  bringing  out  the  proofs  of  her  daim,  on  which  she  re- 
lies, the  case  ought  not  to  be  disposed  of  on  such  an  issue.  Undoubtedly,  the  defend- 
ant must  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  defence  which  the  plea  discloses;  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  proceedings  ought  to  be  so  ordered  as  to  give  the  complainant  a  full  hearing 
upon  the  whole  of  her  case.  In  ordinary  cases  between  individuals,  the  court  of 
chancery  has  always  exercised  an  equitable  discretion  in  rdation  to  its  rules  of  plead- 
ing whenever  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  do  so  for  the  purposes  of  justice.  And  in 
a  case  like  the  present,  the  most  liberal  prindples  of  practice  and  pleading  ou^t, 
unquestionably,  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  enable  both  parties  to  preseot  their  re- 
spective claims  in  their  full  strength.    •    *    * 

The  course  determined  on  recommends  itself  strongly  to  the  court,  because  it 
appears  to  be  the  only  mode  in  which  full  justice  can  be  done  to  both  parties.  Each 
will  now  be  able  to  come  to  the  final  hearing,  upon  the  real  merits  of  their  respective 
claims,  unembarrassed  by  any  technical  rules.  Such,  unquestionably,  is  the  attitude 
in  which  the  parties  ought  to  be  placed  in  relation  to  each  other.  If  the  defendant 
supposes  that  the  bill  does  not  disclose  a  case  which  entitled  Rhode  Island  to  the 
relief  she  seeks,  the  whole  subject  can  be  brought  to  a  hearing  by  a  demurrer  to  the 
bill.  If  it  is  supposed,  that  any  facts  are  misconceived  by  the  complainants,  and, 
therefore,  erroneously  stated,  the  defendants  can  put  these  in  issue  by  answering  the 
bill.  The  whole  case  is  open;  and  upon  the  rule  to  answer  which  the  court  will  lay 
upon  the  defendant,  Massachusetts  is  entirdy  at  liberty  to  demur  or  answer,  as  she 
may  deem  best  for  her  own  interests. 

Finally,  the  question  arises,  whether  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  a  suit  between  States  will  be  executed  by  force?  This 
question  arose  and  was  elaborately  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  case  involving  interstate  rendition  under  the  Constitution  and  Act 
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of  Congress  of  1793  prescribing  procedure.    Chief  Justice  Taney,  speak- 
ing for  a  unanimous  court,  said: 

It  [the  Act  of  1793]  does  not  purport  to  give  authority  to  the  State  Executive  to 
arreBt  and  deliver  the  fugitive,  but  requires  it  to  be  done,  and  the  language  of  the 
law  implies  an  absolute  obligation  which  the  State  authority  is  bound  to  perform. 
And  when  it  speaks  of  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  it  evidently  points  to  the  duty 
imposed  by  the  Constitution  in  the  clause  we  are  now  considering.  The  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  however,  is  left  to  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  State  Executive 
to  the  compact  entered  into  with  the  other  States  when  it  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Union.  It  was  so  left  by 
the  Constitution,  and  necessarily  so  left  by  the  Act  of  1793. 

And  it  would  seem  that  when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  and  when  this  law  was 
passed,  it  was  confidently  believed  that  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  mutual  interest 
would  insure  a  faithful  execution  of  this  constitutional  provision  by  the  Executive 
of  every  State,  for  every  State  had  an  equal  interest  in  the  execution  of  a  compact 
absolutely  essential  to  their  peace  and  well-being  in  their  internal  concerns,  as  well 
as  members  of  the  Union.  Hence  the  use  of  the  words  ordinarily  employed  when  an 
undoubted  obligation  is  required  to  be  performed,  "it  shall  be  his  duty.'' 

But  if  the  Governor  of  Ohio  refuses  to  discharge  this  duty,  there  is  no  power  dde- 
gated  to  the  General  Qovenmient,  either  through  the  Judicial  Department  or  any 
other  dq>artment,  to  use  any  coercive  means  to  compel  him.  (Kentucky  v,  Dennison, 
24  Howard  66.) 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
original  jurisdiction  in  suits  between  States  of  the  American  Union; 
that  the  caases  in  dispute  shall  involve  law  or  equity;  that  the  court 
necessarily  passes  upon  its  competence  and  decides  whether  or  not  the 
particular  case  be  within  its  jurisdiction,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  involves 
law  or  equity;  that  upon  assuming  jurisdiction  a  subpcsna  will  be  issued 
in  behalf  of  the  complaining  State  against  the  defendant  State;  that 
upon  failure  of  the  defendant  to  appear  the  court  will  retain  jiuisdiction 
of  the  case  and  allow  the  plaintiff  to  continue  the  case  ex  parte;  that  the 
defendant,  having  appeared,  may  withdraw  its  appearance;  that  the 
presence  of  the  defendant  State  will  not  be  compelled;  that  the  procedure 
appropriate  between  individuals  will  be  modified  by  the  coiui;  in  such  a 
way  as  to  afford  the  States  in  litigation  full  opportimity  to  have  the  case 
decided  on  its  merits;  that  in  the  absence  of  the  defendant  judgment 
will  be  rendered  by  default;  and  finally,  that  the  judgment  against  the 
State  is  not  subject  to  execution  by  force,  as  is  the  case  in  disputes  be- 
tween individuals. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  long  drawn-out  controversy 
between  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  will  be  awaited  with  no  ordinary 
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interest,  as  it  involves  a  question  of  very  great  importance  in  that  due 
process  of  law  which  does  and  must  exist  between  the  States,  if  justice 
is  to  be  administered  through  courts  of  justice. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

THE  VON  IGEL  CASE 

The  von  Igel  case  raises  certain  interesting  questions  of  dipIcHnati' 
privilege,  the  facts  publicly  reported  being  as  follows: 

In  April  last  Herr  Wolf  von  Igel,  former  secretary  of  Captain  voi 
Papen,  was  arrested  in  his  New  York  office  and  his  papers  seized.  Th< 
were  said  to  contain  evidence  of  their  owners'  complicity  in  conspiraci< 
against  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  along  with  the  revelatioi 
of  others  implicated  with  him.  Copies  were  made  of  some  or  all  of  these.  ^=^. 
Against  this  action  Coimt  Bemstorff  protested,  claiming  von  Igel  Uezz^n) 
be  an  attach^  of  the  German  Embassy  and  the  papers  therefore  Embassvs^^nr 
documents  privileged  from  seizure. 

The  Department  of  State  replied  that  the  actions  complained  of 
committed  before  von  Igel  became  connected  with  the  German  Embassy 
As  to  the  papers,  von  Bemstorff  was  asked  to  identify  what  helongecz^^ 
to  the  Elmbassy.    This  request  was  thought  to  be  an  embarrassing  one 
since  copies  were  kept  and  responsibility  for  unfriendly  acts  might  thus^ 
be  held  to  be  confessed.    The  request  was  refused. 

Assuming  that  the  facts  are  correctly  stated,  the  questions  at 
appear  to  be: 

1.  Does  subsequent  connection  with  a  foreign  embassy  or  legatioi 
wipe  out  the  liability  for  acts  previously  committed? 

2.  May  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent  claim  at  will  any  papers  as  belong- 
ing to  his  Government  without  identification  and  proof? 

3.  In  the  case  cited  above,  if  the  papers  were  surrendered,  coulrf 
copies  be  properly  kept? 

4.  Is  there  any  law  paramoimt  to  the  right  of  diplomatic  im- 
munity? 

Taking  up  these  questions  seriaiinij  we  remark  that  from  the  moment 
that  von  Igel  was  certified  to  as  a  member  of  the  German  Embass}' 
staff,  his  immunities  became  operative  and  his  papers  became  inviolable. 
All  this  is  a  question  of  record.  The  object  of  this  immunity  is  to  add 
to  his  serviceability,  not  to  screen  him  from  the  consequences  of  illegal 
acts.    It  is  ineonceiveable  that  a  man  should  be  taken  into  the  service 
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of  an  embassy  in  order  to  screen  him.  Prior  offences  must  have  been 
unknown  to  the  head  of  the  embassy,  else  he  would  not  have  been  ap- 
pointed. Otherwise  scandal  results.  The  reputation  of  an  embassy 
demands  that  its  members  observe  the  law.  The  presumption,  there- 
fore, seems  to  me  strong,  not  only  that  prior  offences  are  not  wiped  out 
by  reason  of  a  subsequent  diplomatic  character,  but  also  that  the  em- 
bassy to  which  such  an  offender  is  attached  must  desire  to  purge 
itself,  and  must  insist  upon  their  trial,  if  necessary,  their  punish- 
ment. 

But  with  papers  it  may  be  different.  They  may  truly  relate  to  the 
work  of  the  embassy  and  be  in  no  wise  charged  with  their  custodian's 
earlier  doings.  It  is  therefore  just  to  allow  the  embassy  head  to  say 
what  their  character  is.  To  take  copies  of  them  negatives  their  inviola- 
bility. 

Moreover,  and  here  we  come  to  oiu*  second  query,  no  one  else  can 
determine  their  character.  No  one  else  is  in  a  position  to  know  it.  You 
have  got  to  trust  your  resident  minister  altogether,  or  not  at  all  and 
have  him  recalled.  If  he  is  plotting  against  you,  there  is  your  right  of 
self-defense,  of  course,  but  espionage  or  knowledge  of  his  secrets  by 
judicial  process  should  not  be  necessary  to  self-defense;  they  are  not 
consistent  with  real  immunity.  Nor  is  it  immunity  to  surrender  papers 
of  which  copies  are  kept.  It  is  not  the  substance  of  the  papers,  but 
the  knowledge  derived  from  them  which  counts.  Real  immunity  de- 
mands that  you  shall  not  know  what  they  import.  In  default  of  actual 
precedents,  then,  I  should  incline  to  think  in  the  case  in  point  that  von 
Igel  could  properly  be  arrested  and  tried  for  offences  charged  to  have 
been  committed  before  his  diplomatic  character  attached;  that  if  von 
Bemstorff  claimed  von  IgeFs  papers  as  embassy  documents,  they  ought 
to  have  been  held  inviolable  and  that  no  copies  of  them  should  be  re- 
tained. 

The  right  of  a  state  to  defend  itself  has  been  alluded  to.  Here  we 
have  precedents;  here  we  are  on  firmer  ground.  If  any  member  of  an 
embassy,  resident  in  a  state,  plots  against  it,  attempts  to  injure  its 
integrity,  its  neutrality,  its  vital  interests,  its  rights  are  superior  to  his 
rights,  and  he  may  be  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  Even  then, 
however,  he  is  not  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  his  place  of  residence.  The 
right  of  self-defense  in  the  state  exists  for  protection,  not  for  punishment; 
that  is  left  to  his  own  government. 

T.   S.   WOOLSEY. 
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SOME   ADUMBRATIONS   AS    TO    EUROPEAN   PEACE 

It  may  be  worth  while  collating  in  chronological  order  some  of  the 
many  utterances,  mainly  from  official  som*ces,  which  canvass  the  pos- 
sible termination  of  the  European  War.  They  are  not  as  yet  very 
coherent  or  consistent.  They  show  no  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
peace  or  the  persons  who  would  be  acceptable  as  arbitrators.  They 
do  show,  it  is  submitted,  that  the  Powers  involved  are  seriously  consid- 
ering the  termination  of  the  great  conflict  and  that  there  are  tentative 
endeavors  to  ascertain  both  domestic  and  foreign  sentiment  on  this 
subject.  Each  shrinks  from  expressions  which  may  encourage  his  enemy 
or  dishearten  his  friends.  Each  fears  that  any  concession  may  be  re- 
garded as  indicating  exhaustion,  and  as  a  display  of  the  white  flag. 
The  situation  is  exactly  such  as  may  be  helped  by  the  good  offices  of  a 
neutral  government  which  has  no  ulterior  purposes  to  serve  except  the 
general  good. 

The  almost  daily  suggestions,  emanating  from  many  sources,  as  to 
the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  Holy  Father  to  seek  to  adjust  the  re- 
lations of  the  warring  Powers  do  not  afford  substantial  hope.  It  must 
be  recalled  that  Great  Britain  is  distinctly  a  Protestant  Power.  Russia 
is  dominated  by  the  Greek  Church.  Germany  is  controlled  by  Prussia, 
a  Protestant  kingdom,  ruled  by  the  Hohenzollerns,  a  Protestant  dynasty; 
France  and  Italy  are  in  a  state  of  direct  conflict  with  the  Papacy.  Tur- 
key and  Japan  cannot  be  described  as  in  religious  or  moral  agreemen 
with  His  Holiness,  and  Austria,  alone  of  the  larger  Powers  involved,  has- 
anything  like  close  or  friendly  relations  with  the  Holy  See.  These  sug- 
gestions of  pontifical  intervention  or  mediation  may  therefore  be  dis- 
regarded as  barren  and  unfruitful. 

April  10.  Sir  Edward  Grey  declared  to  a  reporter  "Peace  coun- 
sels that  are  purely  abstract  and  make  no  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  war  are  ineffective  if  not 
irrelevant." 

May  5.  The  German  Chancellor,  Herr  Von  Jagow,  in  his  note  to  our 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  as  to  the  use  of  submarines  against  merchant 
ships,  among  other  things,  said. 

The  German  Government,  conscious  of  Germany's  strength,  twice  within  the  last 
few  months  announced  before  the  world  its  readiness  to  make  peace  on  a  basaa  safe- 
guarding Germany's  vital  interests,  thus  indicating  that  it  is  not  Gennan3r'B  fault  if 
peace  is  still  withheld  from  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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Mat  11.  Mr.  Lansing  published  a  somewhat  guarded  denial  as  to 
peace  conferences  with  the  British  Ambassador  or  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan 
or  communications  as  to  peace  from  the  Pope. 

May  14.  President  Poincar^,  in  an  address  at  Nancy,  having  reference 
to  the  declarations  of  Germany  in  her  reply  to  the  American  note,  said, 

France  does  not  want  Germany  to  tender  peace,  but  wants  her  adversary  to  ask  for 
peace.     ♦    ♦     ♦ 

We  do  not  submit  to  their  conditions,  we  want  to  impose  ours  on  them.  We  do 
not  want  a  peace  which  would  leave  imperial  Germany  with  the  power  to  recommence 
the  war  and  keep  Europe  eternally  menaced.  We  want  peace  which  receives  from 
restored  rights  serious  gurantees  of  equilibrium  and  stability.  So  long  as  that  peace 
is  not  assured  to  us,  so  long  as  our  enemies  will  not  recognize  themselves  as  van- 
quished, we  will  not  cease  to  fight. 

The  French  press  has  widely  characterized  this  statement  as  the  final 
and  authoritative  announcement  of  the  policy  of  France. 

May  16.  The  New  York  Herald  published  the  following  as  an  official 
dispatch  received  by  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington: 

Rumors  of  an  early  peace  rest  only  in  Germany.  It  is  the  last  gasp  of  the  German 
peace  propaganda.  There  is  no  intention  either  of  England  or  any  one  of  her  Allies 
to  be  deterred  or  turned  aside  from  tasks  they  have  undertaken. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  May  19th,  describes  a  riotous  discussion  in 
the  Reichstag,  where  Deputy  Haase,  socialist,  declared  amid  cries  of 
"Throw  him  out":  "One  thing  I  will  tell  you;  those  are  the  best  pa- 
triots who,  after  twenty  months  of  war,  champion  the  concentration 
of  the  peoples  and  the  conclusion  of  the  war"  and  amid  violence  and 
confusion  President  Kaempf  adjourned  the  session. 

May  22.  Premier  Briand,  addressing  visiting  Russian  officials  in  Paris, 
said,  "Peace  would  come  after  a  decisive  victory  and  would  insure 
against  another  world  war." 

This  was  commented  on  in  the  press  as  an  answer  to  the  German 
propaganda  for  peace  and  as  stopping  efforts  for  peace  by  President 
Wilson. 

M.  Ren6  Viviani,  of  the  French  Cabinet,  said  at  Petrograd  that  the 
Allies  "intended  to  break  Germany's  heavy  sword." 

May  25.  A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Senator  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  requesting  President  Wilson  to  tender  peace 
overtures  to  the  combatants  looking  toward  arbitration  by  the  neutral 
nations,  with  the  United  States  as  referee,  at  the  same  date  President 
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Wilson  expressed  his  views  to  others  that  an  offer  to  mediate  would  be 
opportune  at  the  present  moment. 

May  27.  President  Wilson,  in  addressing  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
as  the  dispatches  put  it,  "outlined  in  general  terms  the  basis  on  which 
the  United  States  would  undertake  to  suggest  or  initiate  a  movement 
for  peace  in  Europe." 

He  there  said, 

that,  if  it  were  our  privilege  to  suggest  a  movement  for  peace,  our  people  "  would  wish 
their  government  to  move  along  these  lines  " : 

First,  Such  a  settlement  with  regard  to  their  own  immediate  interests  as  the  bd- 
Ugerents  may  agree  upon.  We  have  nothing  material  of  any  kind  to  ask  for  ourselves 
and  are  quite  aware  that  we  are  in  no  sense  or  degree  parties  to  the  present  quarrel. 
Our  interest  is  only  in  peace  and  its  future  guarantees. 

Second,  A  universal  association  of  the  nations  to  maintain  the  inviolate  security 
of  the  highway  of  the  seas  for  the  common  and  unhindered  use  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  to  prevent  any  war  begun  either  contrary  to  treaty  covenants  or  without 
warning  and  full  submission  of  the  causes  to  the  opinion  of  the  worid,  a  virtual  guaran- 
tee of  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence. 

He  further  said  that  "pubUc  right  must  henceforth  take  precedence 
over  the  individual  interests  of  particular  nations,"  and  he  advocated 
the  banding  together  of  all  nations  to  see  that  such  right  prevailed,  and 
said  that  the  United  States  was  willing  to  be  partner  in  such  an  asso- 
ciation. 

President  Wilson's  "peace  speech"  was  warmly  commended  by  the 
London  Daily  News,  which  found  his  arguments  almost  identical  with 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  recent  utterances.  It  says,  "His  ideals  will  be  im- 
hesitatingly  indorsed  by  the  Entente  Powers  J* 

M.  Clemenceau,  however,  says  in  an  editorial  "The  Kaiser's  childlike 
diplomacy  has  found  a  complacent  listener  in  President  Wilson  *  *  * 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  candidate  for  reelection.  His  mediation,  if  Europe 
accepted  it,  would  be  the  only  title  he  needs,"  but  that  "he  publicly 
proclaimed  his  offer  of  intervention.  Thus,  as  any  man  of  common 
sense  would  have  foretold,  his  proposition  is  received  with  cautious 
coldness." 

**  Events  will  show,  cher  Monsieur  le  President!  Do  not  rush  your 
judgment." 

May  30.  The  dispatches  of  May  30th,  from  Berlin  via  The  Hague, 
report  conflicting  opinions  as  expressed  in  the  Reichstag.  Dr.  Stress- 
mann.  National  Liberal,  said. 
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To  be  sure  there  is  with  us,  too,  a  strong  feeling  for  peace  in  the  army  and  the  na- 
tion. But  if  you  were  to  let  the  German  nation  vote  on  whether  it  would  suffer 
Wilson,  the  protector  of  America's  arms  and  ammunition  shipments  and  of  the 
EnglJKh  hunger  war,  to  act  as  peace  mediator,  you  would  find  a  vanishing  minority. 
We  would  not  reject  peace  mediation  of  a  really  neutral  Power,  perhaps  that  of  the 
President  of  Switzerland,  but  the  hand  of  Wilson  we  reject,  and  we  believe  ourselves 
one  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  German  people.  (Applause  from  Conser^ 
vative  and  National  Liberals,  protest  from  Sodalists  and  Liberals.) 

Herr  Von  Grafe  said, 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  England  and  its  transatlantic  friend  are  trying  to  wage 
a  hunger  war  against  our  women  and  children.  We  all  know  our  entire  population 
thereby  have  been  more  or  less  subjected  to  the  hardships  of  this  war,  but  we  also 
know  this  policy  of  our  enemies  can  never  have  a  sufficient  success  among  our  people, 
as  to  hasten  by  even  one  day  bringing  about  an  unfavorable  peace.    *    •    • 

In  the  Chancellor's  speeches  the  enemy  press  sees  a  masked  retreat  and  that 
curious  peace  angel,  Wilson,  is  thereby  encouraged  first  to  knock  out  Germany,  then 
to  extend  the  hand  of  peace. 

Herr  Hirsch,  National  Liberal  said,  ''Will  anyone  seriously  assert 
that  Wilson  wants  to  do  Germany  a  good  service?  His  answer  to  the 
Kaiser's  letter  alone  contradicts  that  view." 

Dr.  David,  Socialist,  said  emphatically  ''that  a  majority  of  the  Ger- 
man people  do  not  approve  of  the  policy  recommended  by  the  Conser- 
vatives, that  the  German  people  do  not  want  war  with  America  or  any 
other  neutral  Power." 

A  radical  Socialist  said  that  "the  Conservatives  feared  the  quick 
coming  of  peace,  and  were  starting  scenes  to  prevent  it.  Perhaps  they 
believe  the  peace  threads  have  already  been  spun  and  are  trying  to  tear 
them."  He  added,  "  If  our  people  had  the  freedom  to  declare  peace  with- 
out annexation  we  would  not  have  to  be  talking  about  it  here." 

Another  SociaUst  said, 

Under  no  circumstances  are  Socialists  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  war  for 
the  sake  of  the  more  or  less  insane  object  of  conquest.  Annexation  of  territory  is  in 
no  way  consistent  with  the  true  interest  of  the  people. 

May  31.  The  TageriblaU^s  Munich  correspondent  reports  a  successful 
conference  between  the  German  Chancellor  and  the  King  of  Bavaria 
and  that  the  King  and  leading  Bavarian  personages  are  throughout  in 
agreement  with  the  lines  as  to  peace  laid  down  by  the  Imperial  Chancel- 
lor, and  that  he  repudiates  all  idea  of  Germany^s  intending  to  keep  enemy 
territory  already  occupied  as  a  future  boundary. 
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Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  at  the  same  time  accorded  a  cau- 
tious  interview  to  a  correspondent  of  the  TageriblaU,  saying  "The  final 
event  which  we  could  desire  to  happen  before  embarking  on  peace  nego- 
tiations is  occurring,  the  expulsion  of  the  Italians  from  Austrian  soil." 
It  must  be  noted  that  this  ''event"  has  been  since  interrupted. 

Count  Tisza  adds, 

that  he  does  not  see  on  what  their  enemies  base  their  hopes,  as  their  expectations  am 
to  Italy,  the  attitude  of  Rumania  and  the  United  States  and  upon  the  Balkan  ad- 
venture have  proved  erroneous.  Now  as  before  it  depends  solelj^upon  our  enemi< 
when  peace  is  restored. 

From  the  moment  when  we  destroyed  the  aggressive  intention  of  our  advenari< 
we  made  no  secret  of  our  willingness  for  peace.    Like  Bethman-HoUweg  and  Grey,  I 
too,  desire  a  peace  which  will  assure  to  Europe  permanent  quiet. 

The  same  day  Mr.  Asquith,  in  the  Commons,  said-  that  there 
nothing  in  Bethman-HoUweg's  statements  that  indicated  Germany 
prepared  to  consider  terms  of  peace  which  would  safeguard  the  inte 
of  the  Entente  Allies  and  the  future  peace  of  Europe. 

A  dispatch  of  the  same  day  from  Rome  says  that  Prince  Camporeale 
brother-in-law  of  Prince  von  Billow,  has  confided  to  friends  tliat  the 
Kaiser  solicited  President  Wilson's  mediation  and  offered  to  send  voc 
Billow  to  Washington  to  cooperate  for  peace,  based  on 
concessions,  possibly  including  the  evacuation  of  Belgium. 

On  the  same,  May  31st,  Mr.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  a  known  pacifi- 
cist, now  in  charge  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  United  States,  said 
the  "Tom  L.  Johnson  Club"  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  "before  electioi 
there  will  be  a  triumphant  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  Wilso 
Administration's  moral  neutrality."    He  said  further 

To-day  with  every  nation  looking  for  peace,  the  United  States  is  looked  to  as  t 
arbitrator  of  peace,  the  friend  of  all  the  contestants.     ♦    ♦    ♦    Not  to  the  h 
of  any  other  neutral  nation  are  these  nations  looking;  they  are  looking  to 
Wilson,  and  when  the  war  is  over  they  will  be  ready  to  sit  down  with  him  at  the 
of  the  table. 


June  6.  The  debates  in  the  Reichstag  on  peace  were  continued  axiftt/ 
the  unsatisfactory  answers  of  England  and  France  ''to  the  ChanoeIk>v*'5 
offer  of  peace''  were  said  to  necessitate  the  continuance  of  the  GenxLsuj 
defence. 

The  spokesman  for  the  Conservatives  declared  Mr.  Wilson's  mediatioo 
insufferable.    The  spokesman  of  the  Socialists  said 
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The  longing  for  peace  is  growing  among  all  peoples  and  therefore  one  ought  not  to 
reject  the  services  of  an  honorable  peace  broker.  President  Wilson's  peace  speech 
was  greeted  with  wild  protests  by  the  English  and  a  part  of  our  press,  but  the  German 
people  will  surely  thank  an  honest  non-partisan  statesman  for  his  mediation.  The 
German  Government  must  still  more  than  heretofore,  strive  with  every  means  in  its 
power  to  give  the  nations  the  eagerly  desired  peace  agtun. 

The  National  Liberal  leader  thought  the  main  thing,  in  connection 
with  required  security 

is  the  extension  of  Germany's  position  on  the  mtunland  coast.  A  great  colonial  em- 
pire which  we  too  strive  for,  is  of  minor  importance.  We  will  wait  and  see  how  much 
success  President  Wilson  will  meet  in  bringing  about  a  feeling  of  readiness  for  peace 
on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  which,  after  all,  must  form  the  basis  of  negotiations. 

The  Chancellor  declared  the  futility  of  peace  talk  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many since  his  repeated  intimations  of  readiness  for  peace  had  only 
drawn  scorn  from  the  enemy. 

Statements  attributed  to  Ambassador  Gerard  as  to  President  Wilson's 
proposed  peace  mediation  were  promptly  denied  by  Mr.  Gerard  and 
therefore  require  no  further  mention,  and  on  June  5th  the  Chancellor 
announced  that  he  had  received  no  official  intimation  that  the  President 
intended  to  offer  mediation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  quoted  in  a  dispatch  of  June  8th,  as  sa3dng ''  Only 
a  crushing  military  victory  will  bring  the  peace  for  which  the  allies  are 
fighting." 

The  great  North  Sea  naval  battle  of  May  31st  and  June  1st,  though 
attended  with  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  yet  gave  to  each  such  satisfac- 
tion that  it  seemed  to  much  diminish  the  demand  for  peace  and  the 
Chancellor's  utterances  were  shaped  accordingly. 

The  general  committee  of  the  Conservative  Party  unanimously 
approved  the  attitude  of  its  party  leaders  as  to  peace  and  a  prejudice 
against  any  further  peace  talk  is  reported  in  high  official  circles  of  Ger- 
many. 

Lord  Cromer  in  the  Times  and  the  Spectator  in  two  leading  articles 
strongly  opposed  the  suggestions  of  President  Wilson  as  to  peace,  the 
latter  recalling,  very  irrelevantly,  the  unwillingness  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  foreign  mediation  in  our  great  Civil  War,  a  case  quite  different 
from  an  international  war. 

The  Local  Ameiger  speaks  favorably,  Count  von  Reventlow  most 
hostilely  of  mediation  by  President  Wilson,  and  Professor  Delbriick,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  finds  something  repellant  to  Germany  in  accept- 
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iDg  President  Wiboo  as  a  mediator,  his  s^-mpathies  hen^  i 
wboDy  with  the  Entente  Powers. 

The  detached  atuation  of  the  United  States  and  the 
acter  of  its  population,  which  directs  the  attention  of  its  pofafir  raen  to 
very  divergent  sympathies,  certainly  equq>  it  cBpemBy 
diary.    Hcrfland  and  Switzeriand  which  have  been 
small  for  adequate  wei^t  and  too  near  for  adequate 
in  view  of  the  heat  and  violence  ol  the  contest. 

This  writer  is  confident  that  the  desire  to  compel  an  untimeij' 
or  to  dominate  its  terms  is  not  justly  attributed  to  Mr.  Wibon.  He 
would  heartily  join  with  the  standing  c<Hnmittee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  its  report  for  1915-16,  just  filed,  in  the  hope  that.  £recd 
from  any  such  implication,  the  good  offices  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ''may  always  be  open  to  the  nations  unhappily  invotved"^ 
for  the  establishment  (rf  the  firm  and  lasting  peace  ''so  ardently  desired 
by  mankind/^ 

Chables  Nom^B  Gbbg(»t. 

CONCERKINO   PRI80NEB8  OF  WAB 

The  treatment  accorded  enemy  persons,  who  being  unaUe  to  resist, 
have  been  captured  on  the  field  of  battle  or  elsewhere,  has  undergone 
slow  and  definite  transformation  since  earliest  recorded  times.  Wide> 
spread  consciousness  that  a  prisoner  of  war  is  a  public  rath^  than  a 
private  foe,  and  one  not  necessarily  chargeable  with  reprdiensible  con- 
duct, has  served  to  mitigate  the  fate  that  once  surely  awaited  childrra 
and  women  as  well  as  men  who  fell  into  the  clutches  of  an  oiemy.  It 
may  be  unnecessary  to  trace  the  development  toward  better  things. 

The  Hague  Regulations  of  1907,  adverting  to  the  fact  that  prisoners 
of  war  are  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  government  rather  than  of  the 
individuals  or  corps  who  capture  them,  declare  that  prisoners  must  be 
"  humanely  treated."  To  that  end  it  is  provided  that  all  of  their  personal 
belongings,  except  arms,  horses  and  military  papers,  shall  remain  their 
property. 

Events  of  the  European  War  indicate  that  from  the  moment  of  cap- 
ture until  placed  in  an  internment  camp,  rather  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  captivity,  a  prisoner  is  likely  to  be  subjected  to  brutal  treat- 
ment. His  helplessness  is  oftentimes  utilized  by  his  captors,  to  subject 
him  to  personal  violence  or  even  to  deny  him  quarter,  or  torture  him 
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with  abuse.  In  the  course  of  transporting  the  prisoner  to  a  place  of 
internment  there  still  survives  a  tendency  to  endeavor  to  render  him 
by  any  process  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  civil  population.  In  order 
to  remedy  the  evil  there  is  required  further  international  agreement 
not  merely  expressing  denimciation  of  inhumane  conduct,  but  rather 
making  appropriate  provision  which,  if  observed,  shall  serve  in  fact 
to  assure  a  form  of  protection  that  does  not  exist  today. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  utilization  by  the  captor  of  the  labor  of 
prisoners  of  war  (other  than  o£Scers)  must  be  proportional  to  its  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  them.  The  regulations  impose  the  duty  of  mainte- 
nance upon  the  captor,  declaring  that  in  the  absence  of  special  agree- 
ment between  the  belligerents,  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  treated  as 
regards  board,  lodging  and  clothing  on  the  same  footing  as  troops  of  the 
government  who  captured  them.  The  Hague  Regulations  of  1907  (like 
the  Oxford  Rules),  fail  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  habitual 
diets  of  opposing  armies  frequently  differ  as  radically  as  the  races  or 
nationalities  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  that,  imder  such 
circumstances,  for  a  captor  to  feed  its  prisoners  on  the  same  scale  or 
according  to  the  same  form  of  diet  as  is  applied  to  its  own  troops,  may 
cause  great  hardship  and  physical  injury  to  those  held  in  captivity. 
The  health,  discipline,  and  general  welfare  of  prisoners  of  war  depends 
upon  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  captor  to  give  them  food  not  un- 
like that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Thus,  apart  from  the 
matter  of  expense  or  quantity  of  the  rations  issued,  it  is  of  highest  im- 
portance, when  possible,  to  afford  the  prisoner  the  same  kind  of  diet 
as  that  on  which  he  has  previously  been  maintained.  This  might 
be  accomplished  in  part  by  permitting  prisoners  to  administer  their 
own  commissary  department,  and  by  having  all  food  cooked  and  pre- 
pared by  prisoners  of  the  same  nationality  or  state  as  that  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  to  be  eaten.  Appropriate  international  agreement,  requiring 
imder  reasonable  conditions  observance  of  such  a  practice  is  believed 
to  be  desirable. 

It  is  provided  that  wages  earned  by  prisoners  for  public  or  other  serv- 
ice rendered  "shall  go  towards  improving  their  position,  and  the  bal- 
ance shall  be  paid  them  on  their  release,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance."  It  is  believed  that  the  wisdom  of  imposing 
upon  the  captor  the  duty  of  maintenance  may  be  doubted!  A  state 
so  burdened  will,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  obligation,  be 
inclined  to  incur  the  least  possible  expenditure,  and  will  seek  to  accom- 
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plish  that  end  by  the  exaction  of  the  maximum  of  labor  and  the  issuance 
of  cheapest  rations,  thereby  placing  upon  the  prisoner  the  burden  of 
obtaining  by  his  own  excessive  labor  the  plain  necessities  of  life.  The  de- 
parture expressed  in  the  Hague  Regulations  from  the  old  practice  which 
found  expression  in  Article  XXIV  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia,  of  September  10,  1785,  placing  the  burden  of  main- 
tenance of  both  officers  and  men  who  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  state 
to  which  they  belonged,  is  not  believed  to  have  been  a  step  forward. 

Assurance  of  observance  of  international  regulations  during  kmg 
periods  of  internment  requires  more  than  the  protestations  of  the  cap- 
tor state  that  it  is  fulfilling  its  legal  obligations.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  War  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain  acquiesced  in  a  plan 
permitting  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  relief  of  prisoners  held  by 
each  respectively,  and  that  by  appropriate  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers.  In  consequence,  constant  and  numerous  inspections 
of  prison  camps  have  been  made  and  conditions  therein  rigidly  ex- 
amined and  reported  on. 

The  proven  value,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  inspection  and  relief,  through 
neutral  agencies,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  general  international 
agreement  contemplating  their  use  in  the  event  of  war,  and  establishing 
the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  avail  itself  thereof.  By  no  other  process 
can  inhumane  treatment  on  the  part  of  a  captor  in  any  form  be  so 
readily  detected,  or  so  fairly  estimated.  From  no  other  source  can 
there  emanate  criticisms  or  suggestions  better  calculated  to  ameUorate 
the  condition  of  prisoners,  or  to  abate  just  causes  of  complaint. 

Charles  Cheney  Hyde. 

PROPOSED  amendments  TO  THE  NEUTRALITY  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

In  his  masterly  treatise  on  international  law,  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall 
felt  himself  justified  in  saying: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  of  1793  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  development 
of  the  usages  of  neutrality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  and  believed 
to  give  effect  to  the  obligations  then  incumbent  upon  neutrals.  But  it  represented 
by  far  the  most  advanced  existing  opinions  as  to  what  those  obligations  were;  and  in 
some  points  it  even  went  further  than  authoritative  international  custom  has  up  to 
the  present  time  advanced.  In  the  main  however  it  is  identical  with  the  standard 
of  conduct  which  is  now  adopted  by  the  community  of  nations.  (Hall's  International 
Law,  4th  ed.,  §  213,  p.  616.) 
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The  modem  doctrine  of  neutrality  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
gift  of  the  United  States  to  a  war-ridden  world. 

But  the  neutrality  laws  (passed  during  Washington's  administration, 
revised,  with  slight  additions,  in  1818,  incorporated  in  the  Revised 
Statutes  in  1878,  Sections  5281  to  5291,  and  reissued,  with  only  verbal 
changes,  in  the  Penal  Code  of  the  United  States,  Sections  9  to  18) 
may  well  be  defective  from  the  national  if  not  from  the  international 
point  of  view,  because  the  world  in  which  we  are  living  is  in  reality  a 
new  world  and  the  conditions  of  warfare  are  vastly  difiFerent  from  what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Washington,  and  indeed  from  what  they  were 
supposed  to  be  by  the  well  informed  layman  on  August  1,  1914. 

The  United  States  was  apparently  the  first  nation  to  accept  its  neutral 
duties  and  to  state  them  in  the  form  of  a  municipal  act,  prescribing  pains 
and  penalties  upon  persons  within  its  jurisdiction  who  should  violate 
the  neutraUty  laws.  These  statutes  were  no  doubt  enacted,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Hall,  because  President  Washington  and  his  advisers  believed 
that  the  duty  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  was  as  stated  in  the 
statutes.  It  was  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  international  law 
is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  that  the  government,  as  well  as  its 
citizens  and  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
nations. 

But  while  the  law  of  nations  is  admitted  to  form  part  of  our  law  and 
to  be  the  measure  of  our  duties  as  well  as  of  our  rights  in  matters  inter- 
national, and  while  the  United  States  as  such  is  boimd  by  its  provisions, 
the  administration  is  not  in  a  position  to  punish  acts  committed  by  per- 
sons within  American  jurisdiction,  unless  the  act  in  question  has  been 
made  a  crime  by  municipal  statute,  a  penalty  afl^ed  to  its  commission, 
and  a  court  constituted  in  which  the  defendant  may  be  tried.  It  thus 
happens  that  the  United  States  may  be  liable  under  international  law 
for  an  act  which  it  should  have  prevented,  but  which,  by  the  absence  of 
municipal  statute,  it  cpuld  neither  prevent  nor  punish  if  committed. 
There  was  doubt  whether  or  not  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  and  upon  its  citizens  or  persons  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  could 
be  proclaimed  by  the  President  and  prosecutions  instituted  in  the  courts 
upon  the  proclamation,  or  whether  a  statute  was  required.  The  doubt 
was  resolved  in  favor  of  a  statute  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Hudson, 
7  Cranch,  32,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1812. 

The  question  was  whether  there  was  a  common  law  of  crimes  in  the 
absence  of  statute,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  court  would  take 
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plish  that  end  by  the  exaction  of  the  maximum  of  labor  and  the  iasuanoe 
of  cheapest  rations,  thereby  placing  upon  the  prisoner  the  burden  of 
obtaining  by  his  own  excessive  labor  the  plain  necessities  of  life.  The  de- 
parture expressed  in  the  Hague  Regulations  from  the  old  practice  which 
found  expression  in  Article  XXIV  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia,  of  September  10,  1785,  placing  the  burden  of  main- 
tenance of  both  officers  and  men  who  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  state 
to  which  they  belonged,  is  not  believed  to  have  been  a  step  forward. 

Assurance  of  observance  of  international  regulations  during  long 
periods  of  internment  requires  more  than  the  protestations  of  the  cap- 
tor state  that  it  is  fulfilling  its  legal  obligations.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  War  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain  acquiesced  in  a  plan 
permitting  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  relief  of  prisoners  held  by 
each  respectively,  and  that  by  appropriate  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers.  In  consequence,  constant  and  numerous  inspections 
of  prison  camps  have  been  made  and  conditions  therein  rigidly  ex- 
amined and  reported  on. 

The  proven  value,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  inspection  and  relief,  throu^ 
neutral  agencies,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  general  international 
agreement  contemplating  their  use  in  the  event  of  war,  and  establishing 
the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  avail  itself  thereof.  By  no  other  process 
can  inhumane  treatment  on  the  part  of  a  captor  in  any  form  be  so 
readily  detected,  or  so  fairly  estimated.  From  no  other  source  can 
there  emanate  criticisms  or  suggestions  better  calculated  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  prisoners,  or  to  abate  just  causes  of  complaint. 

Charles  Chenet  Htbb. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NEUTRALrTY  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

In  his  masterly  treatise  on  international  law,  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall 
felt  himself  justified  in  saying: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  of  1793  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  development 
of  the  usages  of  neutrality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  and  believed 
to  give  effect  to  the  obligations  then  incumbent  upon  neutrals.  But  it  rcprcacaited 
by  far  the  most  advanced  existing  opinions  as  to  what  those  obligadons  were;  and  in 
some  points  it  even  went  further  than  authoritative  international  custom  has  up  to 
the  present  time  advanced.  In  the  main  however  it  is  id^itical  with  the  standard 
of  conduct  which  is  now  adopted  by  the  community  of  nations.  (Hall's  International 
Law,  4th  ed.,  §  213,  p.  616.) 
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plish  that  end  by  the  exaction  of  the  maximum  of  labor  and  the  iasuanoe 
of  cheapest  rations,  thereby  placing  upon  the  prisoner  the  burden  of 
obtaining  by  his  own  excessive  labor  the  plain  necessities  of  life.  The  de- 
parture expressed  in  the  Hague  Regulations  from  the  old  practice  which 
found  expression  in  Article  XXIV  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia,  of  September  10,  1785,  placing  the  burden  of  main- 
tenance of  both  officers  and  men  who  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  state 
to  which  they  belonged,  is  not  believed  to  have  been  a  step  forward. 

Assurance  of  observance  of  international  regulations  during  long 
periods  of  internment  requires  more  than  the  protestations  of  the  cap- 
tor state  that  it  is  fulfilling  its  legal  obligations.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  War  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain  acquiesced  in  a  plan 
permitting  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  relief  of  prisoners  held  by 
each  respectively,  and  that  by  appropriate  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers.  In  consequence,  constant  and  numerous  inspections 
of  prison  camps  have  been  made  and  conditions  therein  rigidly  ex- 
amined and  reported  on. 

The  proven  value,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  inspection  and  relief,  throu^ 
neutral  agencies,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  general  international 
agreement  contemplating  their  use  in  the  event  of  war,  and  establishing 
the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  avail  itself  thereof.  By  no  other  process 
can  inhumane  treatment  on  the  part  of  a  captor  in  any  form  be  so 
readily  detected,  or  so  fairly  estimated.  From  no  other  source  can 
there  emanate  criticisms  or  suggestions  better  calculated  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  prisoners,  or  to  abate  just  causes  of  complaint. 

Charles  Cheney  Hyde. 

proposed  amendments  to  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  united 

STATES 

In  his  masterly  treatise  on  international  law,  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall 
felt  himself  justified  in  saying: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  of  1793  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  development 
of  the  usages  of  neutrality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  and  believed 
to  give  effect  to  the  obligations  then  mcumbent  upon  neutrals.  But  it  represented 
by  far  the  most  advanced  existing  opinions  as  to  what  those  obligations  were;  and  in 
some  points  it  even  went  further  than  authoritative  international  custom  has  up  to 
the  present  time  advanced.  In  the  main  however  it  is  identical  with  the  standard 
of  conduct  which  is  now  adopted  by  the  community  of  nations.  (Hall's  International 
Law,  4th  ed.,  §  213,  p.  616.) 
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jurisdiction  of  an  act  alleged  to  be  a  crime  merely  because  it  was  such 
a  crime  under  the  common  law,  or  whether  the  court  required  an  act 
of  Congress  in  order  to  assume  jurisdiction.  The  court  held,  per 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  that: 

The  legislative  authority  of  the  Union  must  first  make  an  act  a  crime,  affix  a  poniflb- 
ment  to  it,  and  declare  the  court  that  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  offence. 

As  the  result  of  this  decision,  which  is  neither  questioned  nor  over- 
ruled, the  United  States  may  well  find  itself  in  the  embarrassing  position 
that  it  will  be  held  liable  internationally  for  the  conmiission  of  an  act 
which,  if  committed  by  one  of  its  citizens  or  persons  within  its  juris- 
diction, its  courts  cannot  punish;  because,  while  international  law  is  a 
part  of  our  law,  binding  alike  upon  the  government  and  persons  within 
its  jurisdiction,  the  law  of  nations,  in  so  far  as  it  penalizes  an  action  and 
in  this  respect  stands  upon  the  same  footing,  will  not  be  administered 
in  a  criminal  offense  unless  a  statute  has  been  passed  in  accordance 
with  the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Hudson. 

The  law  of  nations  prescribes  the  duty  incmnbent  upon  the  United 
States.  An  act  of  Congress,  however;  is  required  to  make  the  offense 
a  municipal  crime  and  to  penalize  its  commission.  The  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such  legislation  does  not  free  it  from 
the  consequences,  because  the  law  of  nations  taxes  it  with  the  duty, 
and  if  it  fails  to  perform  the  duty  it  does  not  and  should  not  escape  the 
consequences. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  the  government  was  much 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  merchant  vessels  were  accused  of  violating 
the  neutrality  laws.  It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  withhold 
the  clearance  to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  which  he  must  have  in  order 
legally  to  leave  American  ports.  There  was  such  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  duty  to  give  the  clearance  upon  compliance  with  the  statute 
was  not  mandatory,  even  although  the  collector  was  convinced  of  the 
falsity  of  the  statement,  that  a  Joint  Resolution  was  passed  by  Congress 
specifically  investing  the  government  with  power  to  withhold  clearances 
to  vessels  suspected  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  Joint  Resolution  dealt  also  with  some  other  matters,  as  will  be  seen 
from  its  text,  which  is  here  quoted  in  full : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  and  during 
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The  modem  doctrine  of  neutrality  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
gift  of  the  United  States  to  a  war-ridden  world. 

But  the  neutrality  laws  (passed  during  Washington's  administration^ 
revised,  with  slight  additions,  in  1818,  incorporated  in  the  Revised 
Statutes  in  1878,  Sections  5281  to  5291,  and  reissued,  with  only  verbal 
changes,  in  the  Penal  Code  of  the  United  States,  Sections  9  to  18) 
may  well  be  defective  from  the  national  if  not  from  the  international 
point  of  view,  because  the  world  in  which  we  are  living  is  in  reality  a 
new  world  and  the  conditions  of  warfare  are  vastly  different  from  what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Washington,  and  indeed  from  what  they  were 
supposed  to  be  by  the  well  informed  layman  on  August  1,  1914. 

The  United  States  was  apparently  the  first  nation  to  accept  its  neutral 
duties  and  to  state  them  in  the  form  of  a  municipal  act,  prescribing  pains 
and  penalties  upon  persons  within  its  jurisdiction  who  should  violate 
the  neutrality  laws.  These  statutes  were  no  doubt  enacted,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Hall,  because  President  Washington  and  his  advisers  believed 
that  the  duty  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  was  as  stated  in  the 
statutes.  It  was  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  international  law 
is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  that  the  government,  as  well  as  its 
citizens  and  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
nations. 

But  while  the  law  of  nations  is  admitted  to  form  part  of  our  law  and 
to  be  the  measure  of  our  duties  as  weU  as  of  our  rights  in  matters  inter- 
national, and  while  the  United  States  as  such  is  bound  by  its  provisions, 
the  administration  is  not  in  a  position  to  punish  acts  committed  by  per- 
sons within  American  jurisdiction,  imless  the  act  in  question  has  been 
made  a  crime  by  municipal  statute,  a  penalty  affixed  to  its  commission, 
and  a  court  constituted  in  which  the  defendant  may  be  tried.  It  thus 
happens  that  the  United  States  may  be  liable  under  international  law 
for  an  act  which  it  should  have  prevented,  but  which,  by  the  absence  of 
mimicipal  statute,  it  cpuld  neither  prevent  nor  punish  if  committed. 
There  was  doubt  whether  or  not  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  and  upon  its  citizens  or  persons  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  could 
be  proclaimed  by  the  President  and  prosecutions  instituted  in  the  courts 
upon  the  proclamation,  or  whether  a  statute  was  required.  The  doubt 
was  resolved  in  favor  of  a  statute  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Hudson, 
7  Cranch,  32,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1812. 

The  question  was  whether  there  was  a  common  law  of  crimes  in  the 
absence  of  statute,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  court  would  take 
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jurisdiction  of  an  act  alleged  to  be  a  crime  merely  because  it  was  such 
a  crime  under  the  common  law,  or  whether  the  court  required  an  act 
of  Congress  in  order  to  assume  jurisdiction.  The  court  held,  per 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  that: 

The  legislative  authority  of  the  Union  must  first  make  an  act  a  crime,  affix  a  punish- 
ment to  it,  and  declare  the  court  that  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  offence. 

As  the  result  of  this  decision,  which  is  neither  questioned  nor  over- 
ruled, the  United  States  may  well  find  itself  in  the  embarrassing  position 
that  it  will  be  held  liable  internationally  for  the  commission  of  an  act 
which,  if  committed  by  one  of  its  citizens  or  persons  within  its  juris- 
diction, its  courts  cannot  pimish;  because,  while  international  law  is  a 
part  of  our  law,  binding  alike  upon  the  government  and  persons  within 
its  jurisdiction,  the  law  of  nations,  in  so  far  as  it  penalizes  an  action  and 
in  this  respect  stands  upon  the  same  footing,  will  not  be  administered 
in  a  criminal  offense  unless  a  statute  has  been  passed  in  accordance 
with  the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Hudson. 

The  law  of  nations  prescribes  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States.  An  act  of  Congress,  however;  is  required  to  make  the  offense 
a  municipal  crime  and  to  penalize  its  commission.  The  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such  legislation  does  not  free  it  from 
the  consequences,  because  the  law  of  nations  taxes  it  with  the  duty, 
and  if  it  fails  to  perform  the  duty  it  does  not  and  should  not  escape  the 
consequences. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  the  government  was  much 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  merchant  vessels  were  accused  of  violating 
the  neutrality  laws.  It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  withhold 
the  clearance  to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  which  he  must  have  in  order 
legally  to  leave  American  ports.  There  was  such  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  duty  to  give  the  clearance  upon  compliance  with  the  statute 
was  not  mandatory,  even  although  the  collector  was  convinced  of  the 
falsity  of  the  statement,  that  a  Joint  Resolution  was  passed  by  Congress 
specifically  investing  the  government  with  power  to  withhold  clearances 
to  vessels  suspected  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  Joint  Resolution  dealt  also  with  some  other  matters,  as  will  be  seen 
from  its  text,  which  is  here  quoted  in  full: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  and  during 
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the  existence  of  a  war  to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  party,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  from  being  violated  by  the  use  of  its  territory, 
its  ports,  or  its  territorial  waters  as  the  base  of  operations  for  the  armed  forces  of  a 
belligerent,  contrary  to  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  treaties 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  direct  the  collectors 
of  customs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  withhold  clearance  from  any 
vessel,  American  or  foreign,  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  abou( 
to  carry  fuel,  arms,  ammunition,  men,  or  supplies  to  any  warship,  or  tender,  or  supply 
ship  of  a  belligerent  nation,  in  violation  of  Uie  obligations  of  Uie  United  States  as  a 
neutral  nation. 

In  case  any  such  vessel  shall  depart  or  attempt  to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  without  clearance  for  any  of  the  purposes  above  set  forth,  the  owner 
or  master  or  person  or  persons  having  charge  or  command  of  such  vessel  shall  sev- 
erally be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $2,000  nor  more  than  $10,000,  or  to  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  two  years,  or  both,  and,  in  addition,  such  vessel  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  and  em- 
powered to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

That  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to  all  land  and 
water,  continental  or  insular,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Approved,  March  4,  1915. 

The  course  of  the  war  has  shown  the  government  that  more  radical 
legislation  is  necessary  in  behalf  of  its  neutrality  as  well  as  in  defense 
of  its  sovereign  rights  from  attack  within  its  proper  jurisdiction.  As 
the  result  of  the  experience  had  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Thomas  W.  Gregory, 
has  recommended  a  series  of  statutes,  some  eighteen  in  number,  which, 
if  they  be  made  the  basis  of  bills  and  enacted  into  law  by  Congress,  wiU 
enable  the  United  States  more  easily  to  perform  its  duties  as  a  neutral 
to  the  belligerents  and  will  protect  it  from  acts  committed  within  its 
jurisdiction  which,  if  unpunished,  might  compromise  its  neutrality  and 
would  seriously  disturb  the  domestic  peace  of  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Justice  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  containing 
the  reconunendations  of  the  Attorney  General  for  legislation  amending 
the  criminal  and  other  laws  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  neu- 
trality and  foreign  relations.  The  legislation  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral recommends  is  grouped  under  eighteen  headings,  and  as  they  are 
in  each  case  a  summary  statement  of  what  the  statute  should  contain, 
they  are  here  quoted  in  full  as  the  briefest  statement  of  the  proposed 
l^islation. 
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I.  An  act  making  it  a  crime  willfully  to  interfere  with  or  prevent,  or  to  attempt  to 
interfere  with  or  prevent,  or  to  conspire  to  interfere  with  or  prevent,  the  exportation 
to  foreign  countries  of  articles  from  the  United  States,  by  injury  to  or  destruction  of 
such  articles,  or  of  the  buildings  or  places  in  which  they  are  stored,  produced,  or 
manufactured,  or  of  the  instrumentalities  of  transportation  used  or  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  course  of  such  exportation,  or  by  means  of  any  other  violence  or  threat 
of  violence  to  person  or  property. 

II.  An  act  making  it  a  crime  to  set  fire  to  any  vessel  engaged  in  foreign  oommeroe 
of  the  United  States,  or  her  cargo,  or  to  tamper  with  the  motive  power  or  instru- 
mentaUties  of  navigation  of  such  vessel,  or  to  place  bombs  or  explosives  in  or  upon 
such  vessel,  or  to  do  any  other  act  to  such  vessel  while  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  (or  if  she  is  entitled  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  United  States  while  Ae  k 
on  the  high  seas),  with  intent  to  injure  or  endanger  the  safety  of  the  vessd  or  of  her 
cargo,  or  of  persons  on  board,  whether  the  injury  or  danger  is  so  intended  to  take 
place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  after  the  vessd  shall  have  de- 
parted therefrom;  or  to  attempt  or  to  conspire  to  do  any  such  act  with  such  intent. 

Ill  (a).  An  act  authorizing  the  detention  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  official  duly  empowered  by  him,  of  any  vessel,  American  or  foreign,  by 
withholding  clearance,  or  in  the  case  of  American  vessels  that  do  not  require  clear- 
ance, by  a  formal  notice  forbidding  departure,  in  any  case  in  which  he  or  the  offidil 
duly  empowered  by  him  has  reasonable  cause  to  beUeve  that  fuel,  arms,  ammunition, 
men,  supplies,  dispatches,  or  information  are  to  be  carried  to  a  warship  or  to  a  tender 
or  supply  ship  of  a  foreign  belligerent  nation  in  violation  of  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  as  a  neutral  nation;  also  penalizing  the  departure  or  attempted  de- 
parture of  any  such  vessel  without  clearance  or  after  recdpt  of  the  said  fonnal  notice 
forbidding  departure. 

Ill  (&).  An  act  authorizing,  during  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  shall  be  neu- 
tral, the  detention  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  official  duly  em- 
powered by  him,  of  any  armed  vessel  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  American  eitiaeni^ 
or  of  any  vessel,  American  or  foreign,  that  has  not  entered  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  as  a  public  vessel,  and  that  is  manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes  or  has  been 
converted  or  adapted  from  a  private  vessel  to  one  suitable  for  warlike  use,  until  the 
owner  or  master,  or  person  or  persons  having  charge  of  such  vessel  shall  furnish  proof 
satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  official  duly  empowered 
by  him,  that  the  vessel  will  not  be  employed  by  the  said  owners,  or  master,  or  peraon 
or  persons  having  charge  thereof,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  upon  the  subject 
citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  peofAe 
with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  and  that  the  said  vessel  will  not  be  sold 
or  delivered  to  any  belligerent  by  them  or  any  of  them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or,  having  left  that  jurisdiction,  upon  the  high  seas;  this  act  also  to 
contain  provisions  making  violations  a  crime. 

Ill  (c).  An  act  making  it  a  crime  during  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  neu- 
tral, for  any  person  to  send  or  attempt  or  conspire  to  send  or  take  part  in  the  sending 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  any  vessel  built,  armed,  or  equipped  as  a 
vessel  of  war,  or  converted  from  a  private  vessel  into  a  vessel  of  war,  with  any  intent 
or  under  any  agreement  or  contract,  written  or  oral,  that  such  vessel  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  a  belligerent  nation  or  to  an  agent,  officer,  or  citizen  of  such  nation,  or  with 
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reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  said  vessel  shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the  serv- 
ice of  any  such  belligerent  nation,  after  its  departure  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

IV.  (a)  An  act  authorizing  the  collectors  of  customs,  or  other  officers  duly  empow- 
ered by  the  President,  at  any  time  during  a  war  between  foreign  nations  or  between 
factions  within  a  foreign  country,  to  inspect  any  foreign  private  vessels  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  detecting  any 
use  or  attempted  use  of  such  vessel  in  violation  of  the  statutes  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States  or  of  its  obligations  as  a  neutral  nation;  also  making  it  a  crime  to  prevent  or 
obstruct  such  inspection  by  the  collector  or  by  such  other  officer,  or  to  deceive  or 
attempt  to  deceive  such  other  officer; 

(&)  An  act  making  it  a  crime  to  allow  vessels  in  our  ports  to  be  used  as  a  place  of 
resort  for  persons  conspiring  or  preparing  the  means  to  commit  any  violations  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  An  act  providing  that  during  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  neutral, 
the  master's  manifests  and  the  shipper's  manifests  shall  contain  statements,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  now  required  by  law,  to  the  following  effect:  That  the  cargo  or  any  part 
of  the  cargo  is  or  b  not  to  be  delivered  to  other  vessels  in  port  or  transshipped  on  the 
high  seas,  and  if  it  is  to  be  so  delivered  or  transshipped  stating  under  oath  the  kind 
and  quantities  and  the  value  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  kind  of  article  so  to  be  de- 
livered or  transshipped  and  the  name  of  the  person,  corporation,  or  vessel,  or  govern- 
ment, to  whom  the  delivery  or  transshipment  is  to  be  made;  also  making  similar 
provisions  apply  to  American  vessels  which  do  not  require  a  clearance  leaving  the 
ports  of  the  United  States;  also  providing  that  the  collector  of  customs  shall  have 
authority  to  withhold  clearance,  or  in  the  case  of  American  vessels  not  requiring  a 
clearance  to  forbid  them  departure  by  a  formal  notice  if,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  master's  or  shipper's  manifest  is  false;  also  pro- 
viding that  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statute  4200  as  to  requirement  of  an  oath  to 
manifests  be  still  in  force;  also  making  it  a  crime  for  any  such  vessel  to  depart  without 
clearance  or  after  such  formal  notice. 

V.  (a)  An  act  requiring  applications  for  passports  to  be  under  oath,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  by  regulation  to  require  proof  by  affidavit  of  such  facts  as 
he  may  deem  desirable,  and  making  false  statements  in  any  such  application  or  affida- 
vit, perjury; 

(&)  An  act  making  criminal  the  fraudulent  obtaining,  transfer,  or  use  of  passports, 
and  the  alteration  or  forgery  of  passports  issued. 

VI.  An  act  making  criminal  the  fraudulent  use,  or  application,  or  counterfeiting 
of  the  seal  of  any  executive  department  or  government  commission. 

VII.  An  act  amplifying  the  rather  restricted  provisions  of  the  Radio  Act  with 
reference  to  the  powers  of  the  President  to  censor  or  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
wireless  messages,  and  also  cablegrams,  shall  be  transmitted  to  belligerent  countries 
or  ships  upon  the  high  seas,  or  otherwise. 

VIII.  An  act  amending  section  13,  Federal  Penal  Code,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Whoever  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  begins,  or  sets 

on  foot,  or  furnishes  money,  or  provides  or  prepares  the  means  for,  or  who  takes 
part  in  or  attempts  to  take  part  in,  any  military  or  naval  expedition  or  enterprise 
to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince 
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or  people  with  whom  the  Unitad  Btaebm  an  at 
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.    '-■'•'"'It  'Jt^  xnBfe  and  detention  or  retentian  of 

«^   .  ^o»  j*-^  Tmt^  -amotted,  or  which  the  government  hae 

.    ^  .  \iA«cu9a,  Jk  riohooa  oC  any  anbargo  on  export  of 

«^     I  .  ui:M«aAx  jc  die  joint  resolution  oC  March  14, 1912.  or  of 

^s;.M..vu.   r  Jk  nrnm  crinn  with  yic^tions  of  the  law  as  to  mililaij 

ual3: 

x  a  Clime  for  any  person  belonging  to  tibe  smad  liad  or  iiaTil 

AoJ^Mvufi  ^MMaon,  who  is  or  shall  be  interned  within  the  juriadieuun  d  the 

:u  IcATe  or  attempt  to  leave  said  jurisdiction  or  to 

•^.c    cfee  jnuto  witfain  which  freedom  of  movement  is  aDowod, 

..^.r^aec  :teb>  b««B  gramed  by  the  proper  official  of  the  United  States  GtwiaiBuet.  or 

.  r:i>iA>  le^v^  of  absence  granted,  under  penalty  of  arrest  and  reCOEB  to  tbe  pbee 

^  jjkoartuu^uc  sod  dose  confinement  for  a  period  of  time  within  the  dmiquua  cf  the 

'Jo%«fuuMoc  o€  the  United  States;  and  also  making  it  a  crime  for  any  penon  wishin 

:(M  .ucwaKtioQ  o£  the  United  States  and  subject  thereto  to  aid  or  enSiae  any  intimed 

A»kja  M  u>  escape  or  attempt  to  escape. 

\I.  .\a  act  making  it  a  crime  to  swear  falsely  in  any  affidavit 
iMytf^  kjMwiedge  or  reason  to  believe  will  or  may  be  used  to  infhifnnr 
ovuiuct  o£  any  foreign  government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent  thereof  in  reiatinp  to 
3Uiv  dispute  or  controversy  with  the  United  States  or  to  defeat  any  iiii—ui  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  such  dispute  or  oontrorenry. 

XU.  An  act  making  it  a  crime  to  obtain,  without  lawful  authonty,  or  to  oooimBii- 
cate  to  a  foreign  government  or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  or  to  any  cidbgr  pemOy 
ao^  facts  or  information  rdative  to  the  national  defense  obtained  by  virtiie  of  em- 
ployment in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  obtained  from  onlswfiil  mourn  to 
government  papers  or  other  property,  or  by  fraud  upon  or  oonnivanoe  with  a  Gofven- 
ment  official  or  employee,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  obtained  or  retained. 

XIII.  An  act  making  it  a  crime  to  mint  or  print  or  otherwise  mannfactore  in  the 
United  States  fcx*  any  faction  or  body  of  insurgents  within  a  oountzy  with  which  the 
United  States  is  at  peace,  such  faction  or  body  of  insurgents  not  being  reeognised 
by  the  United  States  as  a  government,  any  gold  or  silver  or  other  ootns  or  paper 
money  intended  to  be  issued  and  used  as  currency  or  any  securities  to  be  ismed  by 
such  faction  or  body  of  insurgents  in  such  other  country;  and  further  "^^^^^f  it  a 
crime  to  counterfeit  within  the  United  States  any  gold  or  silver  or  otlier  eoins  or 
paper  money  intended  to  be  used  as  currency  or  securities  issued  for  or  by  audi  fac- 
tion or  body  of  insurgents. 

XIV.  An  act  making  it  a  crime  for  two  or  more  persons  to  conspire  in  the  United 
States  to  injure  or  destroy  within  any  foreign  country  the  property  of  a  foreign  ooon- 
tr>'  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  peace,  or  of  any  subdivision  or  munieipaii^ 
thereof,  when  such  injury  or  destruction  is  an  offense  under  the  laws  of  sudi  foreigB 
country  of  the  grade  of  fdony  or  infamous  crime,  and  when  one  or  uMre  of  such 
parties  to  such  conspiracy  do  in  the  United  States  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy. 

XV.  An  act  making  it  a  crime  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  falsely 
to  assume  or  pretend  to  be  a  diplomatic  or  consular  or  other  official  of  a  foreigB 
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Government  duly  accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with  intent 
to  defraud  such  foreign  government  or  any  person,  and  to  take  upon  himself  to  act 
as  such,  or  in  such  pretended  character  to  demand  or  obtain  from  any  person  or  from 
such  foreign  government  or  any  officer  thereof  any  money,  paper,  document,  or  other 
valuable  thing. 

XVI.  An  act  to  prevent  aliens  other  than  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  or  attach^ 
from  acting  in  the  United  States  as  the  ag«it  of  a  foreign  government  without  prior 
notification  to  and  consent  of 'the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

XVII.  An  act  providing  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  thereof  to  detain  any  vessel,  public  or 
private,  foreign  or  domestic,  in  compliance  with,  or  in  order  to  prevent  the  violation 
of,  the  international  obligations  of  the  United  States  relating  to  neutrality,  or  to 
enforce  any  or  all  other  obligations  imposed  upon  the  United  States  by  the  law  of 
nations,  by  treaties  or  conventions  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  by  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States. 

XVIII.  An  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  search  warrants  in  the  enforcement  of 
criminal  laws  relating  to  foreign  relations  and  the  observance  of  neutral  obligations, 
and  of  other  criminal  law. 

In  submitting  the  recommendations  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House, 
and  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  each  body,  the  Attorney  General 
states  the  reasons  which  have  caused  him,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  request  legislation  of  this  kind  and  at  this  time  from  the 
Congress.    Thus,  he  sajrs: 

The  following  recommendations  for  new  legislation  are  made  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  the  State  Department  during  the 
past  three  years  in  the  administration  of  law  in  connection  with  the  relations  of  this 
country  with  Mexico  and  with  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  European  war. 

Many  acts  committed  in  the  United  States  in  serious  violation  of  its  sovereignty 
and  against  its  peace  and  the  safety  of  its  citizens  are  not  now  punishable  by  any 
Federal  criminal  law;  others  are  punishable  only  under  unsatisfactory  statutes  passed 
in  relation  to  conditions  altogether  different  from  those  now  prevailing. 

The  present  laws  relating  to  neutrality  are  clearly  defective.  In  some  cases,  no 
statutory  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  observance  of  obligations  imperatively 
imposed  by  international  law  upon  the  United  States;  in  other  cases,  inadequate 
provision  is  made. 

In  my  opinion,  the  passage  of  the  new  legislation  herewith  submitted  is  required 
for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
duty  owed  by  the  United  States  to  other  nations  with  which  it  is  at  peace. 

The  general  recommendations  set  forth  in  this  memorandum  have  been  submitted 
to  the  State  Department  and  have  been  concurred  in  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  by 
the  Joint  State  and  Navy  Neutrality  Board. 

James  Brown  Scott. 
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Abbreviations:  Ann.  ac.  pd.,  Annales  des  sciences  politiques,  Paris;  Vie  Int., 
La  Vie  Internationale,  Brussels;  Arch,  dipl.,  Archives  Diplomatiques,  Paris;  B., 
boletin,  bulletin,  bolletino;  P.  A.  U.,  bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  Washing- 
ton;  Clunei,  J.  de  Dr.  Int.  Priv6,  Paris;  Doc.  dipl.,  France,  Documents  dipkHnatiques; 
B.  Rd.  Ext.f  Boletin  de  Relaciones  Exteriores;  Dr.,  droit,  diritto,  derecho;  D.  0., 
Diario  Oficial;  For.  rd.,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States;  Oa.,  gasette,  gaoeta, 
gazzetta;  Cd.,  Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Papers;  Int.,  international,  intemacionaly 
intemazionale;  J.,  journal;  J.  0.,  Journal  Officiel,  Paris;  L.,  Law;  L*Int.  Sc.,  L'ln- 
temationalism  Scientifique,  The  Hague;  M,,  Magazine;  M&m.  dipl.,  Memorial 
diplomatique,  Paris;  Monit.,  Moniteur  beige,  Brussels;  Mortem,  Nouveau  recueil 
g6n6rale  de  trait^s,  Leipzig;  Q.  dip..  Questions  diplomatiques  et  oolonialea;  R.,  re- 
view, revista,  revue,  rivista;  Reicha  G.,  Reichs-Gesetzblatt,  Berlin;  Stoats.,  Staatsblad, 
Netherlands;  State  Papers,  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  London;  Stai,  at  L., 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large;  Times,  The  Times  (London). 

May,  1914. 
8    Brazil — Uruguay.    Decree  of  Uruguay  approving  treaty  relative 

to  frontier,  signed  May  7,  1913.    Text:  B.  del  rd.  ext.  {Uruguay), 

;8:26,  461. 
23    Italy — Uruguay.     Decree  of  Uruguay  proclaiming  treaty  with 

Italy  relative  to  the  claims  of  the  ship  Maria  Madre.    B.  dd 

min.  de  rd.  ext.  {Uruguay),  2:26,  184 

Au^gu^t,  19H. 

13  Colombia.     Regulations  issued  relative  to  provisioning;  arming, 

etc.,  of  war  ships  and  merchant  ships  of  belligerents  in  Colombian 
ports.  Informe  dd  ministerio  de  rd.  ext.  al  Cangresso  de  1915, 
p.  169. 

14  Chile.     Proclamation  stating  rules  to  be  observed  by  ships  of 

belligerents  in  Chilean  waters.   R.  g&n.  de  dr.  int.  public,  2S'jdoc.  :7. 
21     Chile — Great  Britain.  Note  sent  by  Great  Britain,  in  response  to 
Chilean  note  of  August  7,  relative  to  the  purchase  of  German- 
owned  ships  by  Chile.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  2S'jdoc.'&. 
610 
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AuQTlSt,  1914- 

22  Colombia.  Additional  regulations  concerning  ships  of  belligerents 
in  Colombian  waters  particularly  relating  to  wireless  telegraph 
operations.  Informe  dd  min.  de  rel.  ext.  al  Congreso  de  1915, 
p.  171. 

31  Uruguay.  Declaration  of  neutrality  in  European  war.  Urugiiay. 
B.  dd  min.  de  rel.  ext.,  2:74S. 

September,  1914. 

1  Colombia.    Regulations  issued  for  the  use  of  the  wireless  telegraph. 

Informe  dd  min.  de  rel.  ext.  al  Cangreso  de  1915,  p.  172. 
11    Colombia.    Further  regulations  for  the  use  of  wireless  telegraph. 
Informs  del  min.  de  rd.  ext.  at  Congreso  de  1915,  p.  173. 

13  Chile — Great  Britain.     Note  from  Great  Britain,  with  further 

conditions  relative  to  the  purchase  by  Chile  of  German-owned 
ships.    R.  g&n.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.:9. 

25  Chile — Great  Britain.  Response  of  Chile  to  British  note  of  Sept. 
21,  relative  to  the  purchase  by  Chile  of  German-owned  ships. 
R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.:9. 

29  Uruguay.  Decree  additional  to  the  decree  of  August  31, 1914,  rela- 
tive to  the  neutrality  of  Uruguay.    B.  dd.  min.  de  rd.  ext.  2:833. 

October,  1914. 

14  Chile.  Regulations  issued  relating  to  the  coaling  of  belligerent 

ships  in  Chilean  ports.    R.  gSn.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.:10. 
14    Chile.    Regulations  issued  relating  to  the  use  of  wireless  telegraph 
by  ships  in  Chilean  waters.    R.  gSn.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.:10. 

November,  1914- 

2  Chile.     Regulations  issued  relating  to  the  provisioning,  coaling, 

etc.,  of  war  ships  and  merchant  ships  of  belligerents.  R.  gin.  de  dr. 
int.  public,  23:doc.:10. 

5    Chile.    Decree  relating  to  neutrality  of  Chile  and  to  the  use  of 
territorial  waters.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.:\\. 

7  Chile.  Circular  sent  to  navigation  companies,  etc.,  indicating 
measures  taken  by  Chile  to  prevent  abuse  of  privileges  granted 
belligerent  ships  for  coaling,  etc.  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc. : 
11. 
13  Chile.  Circular  issued  relating  to  ordinary  telegraphic  communi- 
cations.   R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23 :doc. ill. 
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November,  1914- 

27    Colombia.     Regulations  issued  for  the  press  on  the  subject  of 

Colombian  neutrality.    Informe  del  mtn.  de  rd.  ext,  al  Congreso 

de  1916,  p.  119. 

December,  19H, 
5    Colombia.    Decree  closing  the  wireless  telegraph  station  at  Car- 

tegena  during  the  European  War.    Informe  del  win.  de  rd.  exL 

al  Congreeo  de  1915,  p.  116. 
12    Chile — Germany.   Note  from  Chile  to  Germany  protesting  against 

violation  of  Chilean  neutrality  by  the  German  Cruiser  Eiid 

Freiderich.    Text:  R.  gtn.  de  dr.  int.  public,  £3'jdoc.:12. 

12  Chile — Gerbiant.   Note  from  Chile  to  Germany  protesting  against 

the  violation  of  Chilean  neutrality  by  the  German  fleet  at  the 
He  de  Paquesl   Text:  R.  gSn.  de  dr.  int.  public,  £3uloc. :12. 

13  Chile — Gerbiant.   Note  from  Chile  to  Germany  protesting  agfunst 

the  violation  of  Chilean  neutrality  by  the  German  fleet  at  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  2S'jdoc.'12, 

15  Chile.  Decree  relative  to  territorial  waters  in  Southern  Chile 
and  particularly  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  This  decree  was 
made  with  the  knowledge  of  Argentine  Republic.  Under  date 
of  Dec.  30,  1914,  Chile  informed  that  country  that  "by  this  act 
the  government  did  not  attempt  to  modify  the  situation  created 
by  the  treaties  of  Chile  with  Argentine  RepubUc  relative  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  and  the  canals  of  the  South."  R.  g&n.  de  dr. 
int.  public,  23:doc.:12. 

15  Chile.  Decree  relative  to  the  furnishing  of  coal  to  war  ships  and 
merchant  ships  of  belligerents.  R.  g^.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23: 
doc.:  13. 

17  Chile.  Further  instructions  relative  to  the  coaling  of  belligerent 
ships  in  Chilean  ports.    R.  g&n.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.  :15. 

30  Chile.  Decree  relative  to  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  wireless  tele- 
graph and  telephone.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23'jdoc. :15. 

January,  1915. 

4    Chile.  Further  instructions  relative  to  the  coaling  of  belligerent 
ships  in  Chilean  ports  and  waters.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23: 
doc.  :15. 
12    Chile.    Instructions  to  the  ministries  of  war  and  marine  concern- 
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Janiuiry,  1916, 

ing  claims  relative  to  the  violation  of  Chilean  neutralily.    R.  gin. 

de  dr.  int.  public^  23'jdoc.:l6. 
23    Chile.    Further  instructions  relative  to  the  coaling  of  belligerent 

ships  in  Chilean  ports  and  waters.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pyblic,  23: 

doc.  :16. 

25  Chile.     Decree  modifying  rules  relative  to  telegraphs,  wireless 

telegraphs  and  telephones,  dated  December  30, 1914.    R.  gin.  de 
dr.  int.  public^  £3:doc.:l6. 

February,  1915. 

10  Great  Britain — United  States.  Great  Britain  informed  the 
United  States  that  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages  did  not 
apply  to  conditional  contraband,  except  to  goods  consigned  to 
order  of  unknown  consignor  or  to  consignee  within  enemy  terri- 
tory.   N.  Y.  Times,  April  6,  1916. 

March,  1915. 

13  Chile.  Note  from  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  ministries 
of  war  and  marine  relative  to  rules  governing  the  coaling  of 
merchant  ships  of  belligerents,  dated  December  15, 1914.  R.  gin. 
de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.:17. 

26  Chile — Great  Britain.    Note  from  Chile  to  Great  Britain  pro- 

testing against  the  violation  of  Chilean  neutrality  by  the  British 
fleet  at  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  [Dresden  incident.]  Great 
Britain.  Cd.  7859;  R.  gSn.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.  :19. 
26  Chile — Germany.  Note  from  Chile  to  Germany  protesting  against 
the  violation  of  Chilean  neutrality  by  the  German  fleet  at  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  [Dresden  incident.]  Great  Britain. 
Cd.  7859;  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.  :18. 

March,  1915. 

30  Chile.  Decree  regulating  official  communications  of  diplomatic 
agents  and  foreign  consuls  with  the  government  of  Chile.  R.  gin. 
de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.:2l. 

30  Chile — Great  Britain.  Reply  of  Great  Britain  to  the  protest  of 
Chile  against  the  violation  of  Chilean  neutrality  at  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, dated  March  26,  1915.  [Dresden  incident.]  Great 
Britain.    Cd.  7859;  R.  g^n.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.'20. 
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March,  1915. 

31  Chile.  Note  from  ministry  of  foreign  alFairs  to  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  Chile,  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
version of  merchant  ships  into  war  vessels  in  Chilean  ports  and 
waters.    R.  ght,  de  dr.  int.  public,  23'jdoc.:17. 

April,  1915. 

19  Luxemburg.  Conmimiication  from  Luxembom^  stating  the  at- 
titude of  that  government  in  relation  to  the  invasion  of  Luxem- 
bourg by  Germany.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23 'doc. '.5. 

May,  1915. 

15  Chile.    Decree  relative  to  the  coaling  of  merchant  ships  of  bel- 

Ugerents  in  Chilean  ports  and  waters,  amending  the  decree  of 
December  16,  1914.  R,  g&n.  de  dr.  irU.  public,  23'jdoc.:2l. 
19  Chile — GERBfANY.  Note  from  Chile  to  Germany  relative  to  the 
violation  of  Chilean  neutraUty  by  the  German  fleet  at  Juan 
Fernandez.  [Dresden  incident.]  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23: 
doc.  :22. 

June,  1915. 

18  Chile — Great  Britain.  Note  from  Great  Britain  to  Chile  asking 
the  admission  into  Chilean  ports  of  merchant  vessels  armed  for 
defense  only.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23'jdoc.:22. 

23  Chile — Germany.  Response  of  Germany  to  the  Chilean  note  of 
May  19  relative  to  the  violation  of  Chilean  neutrality  by  the 
German  fleet  at  Juan  Fernandez  [Dresden  incident].  R.  gin,  de 
dr,  int,  public,  23:doc,:22. 

July,  1915. 
7    Chile — Great  Britain.    Note  from  Chile  to  Great  Britain  in  re- 
sponse to  British  note  of  June  18  asking  admission  to  Chilean 
ports  of  British  merchant  vessels  armed  for  defense  only.    R, 
gin,  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.  :24. 

14  Colombia.  Additional  regulations  issued  relative  to  the  use  of 
wireless  telegraph.  Informe  del  min.  de  rel.  ext.  al  Congreso  de 
1915,  p.  188. 

16  Chile — Germany.     Response  of  Germany  to  the  Chilean  protest 

against  the  violation  of  Chiean  neutrality  by  the  German  cruiser 
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Eitd  Freiderich  in  Papudo,  dated  March  31,  1915.    R,  gin.  de 
dr.  int.  public,  ^3  :doc.  :25. 

August,  1915. 

6  Chile — Germany.  Note  from  Chile  to  Germany  in  response  to  the 
German  note  of  July  16  relative  to  the  violation  of  the  neutral- 
ity of  Chile  by  the  German  cruiser  EOd  Freiderich.  R.  g&n.  de  dr. 
int.  public,  23:doc.'J25. 

27  France.  Declaration  of  the  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria.    J.  0.  Aug.  ^,  1915:6005. 

October,  1915. 

22  Peru.  Peru  ratified  the  treaties  adopted  by  the  Bolivian  Congress. 
B.  del.  min.  de  rd.  ext.  8:938. 

December,  1915. 

31  Paraguay — Uruguay.  Ratifications  exchanged  of  treaty  to  pro- 
mote peace  signed  February  27,  1915.  Spanish  Text:  B.  del  min. 
de  rel.  ext.  {Uruguay) '4:5. 

January,  1916. 
8    Cameroons.    Blockade  raised  so  far  as  concerns  the  coast  line  from 
the  Akwayafe  River  to  Bimbia  Creek.    The  blockade  remains 
in  force  from  the  Begge  mouth  of  the  Sanaga  River  to  Campo. 
London  Gazette,  No.  447. 

February,  1916. 

12    Germany — Italy.     Italy,  by  royal  proclamation,  broke  oflF  trade 

relations  with  Germany.    N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  13,  1916. 
29    Cameroons.      Blockade    completely    raised    as   from    midnight. 

London  Gazette,  No.  29492. 
29    Germany — Italy.     Italy  requisitioned  German  vessels  interned 

in  Italian  ports.    N.  Y.  Times,  March  1,  1916;  London  Gazette, 

May  12,  June  30,  1916. 

March,  1916. 

1  European  War.    Austro-German  classification  of  armed  enemy 

merchantmen   as   warships   became   effective.     N.    Y.   Times, 
March  2,  1916. 

2  Germany — United  States.    The  United  States  transmitted  note 
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to  the  German  Ambajssador  relative  to  the  status  of  The  Appam. 

Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  Stale. 
19    France — Italy.    Declaration  signed  relative  to  Morocco.    Italian 

text:  R.  di  diritto  int.,  Vol.  6,  ser.  j^:118. 

25  United  States.     Memorandum  issued  on  the  status  of  armed 

merchant  vessels.  Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State.  N.  Y. 
Times,  April  27,  1916. 

26  Costa  Rica — Nicaragua.    Costa  Rica  entered  suit  in  the  Central 

American  Court  against  Nicaragua  alleging  an  infringement 
of  Costa  Rican  rights  in  the  negotiation  of  the  canal  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  On  May  5  the  Central  American  Court  took 
jurisdiction  of  the  case  and  called  upon  Nicaragua  to  answer. 
Washington  Post,  March  27;  Washington  Star,  May  6,  1916. 

27  European  War.    The  Persia.    Turkey  denied  that  the  Persia 

was  sunk  by  a  Turkish  submarine.  Germany  and  Austria  pre- 
viously denied  responsibility.    R.  of  R.  55:542. 

30  European  War.  Franco-Russian  hospital  ship  Portugal  simk  by 
submarine  in  Black  Sea.  On  April  16  Turkey  admitted  the  sink- 
ing, but  maintained  that  the  vessel  was  without  mark  and  was 
used  as  a  transport  for  troops.  Text  of  Russian  commission  of 
Inquiry:  AT.  Y.  Times,  May  26, 1916. 

30  European  War.  Petrolile.  Austria  sent  reply  to  note  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  Petrolite  sunk  Dec.  4,  1916.  N.  Y. 
Times  Current  Hist.  4^206. 

April,  1916. 

3  United  States — France — Great  Britain.     France  and  Great 

Britain  sent  seply  to  the  protest  of  the  United  States  against  the 
seizure  of  the  mails.    Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  Stale,  N.  Y. 
Times,  April  4,  1916. 
3-12    International  High  Commission.    Met  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina.   This  Journal,  p.  569. 

4  European  War.     The  Portugal.     Russia  sent  notes  to  neutral 

nations  protesting  against  the  torpedoing  of  the  Russian  hos- 
pital ship  PortvLgal  and  requested  the  American  and  Spanish 
Governments  to  bring  the  note  to  the  attention  of  the  Central 
Powers.    N.  Y.  Times,  April  4,  1916. 
7    Germany — Roumania.     Treaty  concluded  in  which  both  govern- 
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ments  declare  their  readiness  to  allow  so  far  as  their  own  needs 
permit,  free  transportation  of  home  products,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  war  material.   AT.  7.  Times,  April  12, 1916. 

10  Germany — United  States.     Sussex.     Germany  replied  to  the 

American  notes  of  March  29,  30,  and  April  3,  relative  to  the 
Sussex,  Manchester  Engineer,  Englishman,  Berwindale  and  Eagle 
Point.  On  May  10,  Germany  acknowledged  that  a  German  sub- 
marine had  sunk  the  Sussex.  Texts  of  all  notes  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Stale,  May  16,  1916. 

11  Nicaragua — United  States.    The  Nicaraguan  Congress  ratified 

the  treaty  granting  the  United  States  naval  bases  and  a  perpetual 
option  on  the  canal  route.  R.  of  R.  53:547.  Text:  N.  Y.  Times, 
Feb.  19,  1916. 

11  European  War.    The  Allies  landed  troops  on  Cephalonia,  the 

largest  of  the  Greek  Islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  naval  base  at  Argostoli.   R.  of  R.  53 :544. 

12  Greiat  Britain.    Order  in  Council  issued  making  additions  and 

amendments  to  the  contraband  lists  of  October  14,  1915,  and 
January  27,  1916.    Lmdan  Gazette  No.  29546,  29547. 

12  Mexico — United  States.  General  Carranza,  head  of  the  de  facto 
government  of  Mexico,  sent  note  to  the  United  States  demanding 
the  recall  of  the  United  States  troops  in  Mexico.  Text  issued  by 
the  DepartmerU  of  Stale. 

12  Mexico — United  States.  United  States  forces  attacked  at  Parral, 
Mexico. '  N.  Y.  Times,  April  13,  1916. 

12  European  War.    Great  Britain.    Sir  Edward  Grey  annoimced 

that  bonds,  securities,  etc.,  seized,  would  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Prize  Court.    N.  Y.  Times,  April  13,  1916. 

13  European    War.     France.     Changes    in    contraband  list   an- 

nounced.   J.  0.,  April  13,  1916. 

16  European  War.    The  Portugal.    Turkey  admitted  the  sinking 

of  the  Portugal  on  March  30,  but  maintains  that  the  ship  was 
without  Red  Cross  mark  and  was  being  used  as  a  transport  for 
troops.     AT.  y.  Times,  May  26,  1916. 

17  Austria — United  States.    The  United  States  sent  a  protest  to 

Austria  regarding  the  sinking  of  the  Russian  bark  Imperalor 
off  the  Spanish  coast;  Austria  sent  a  reply  May  3.  Text  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Stale. 
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18  Germany — United  States.  The  United  States  sent  note  to  Ger- 
many reviewing  submarine  operations  and  American  protests 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  the  warning  that  unless  proper 
assurances  be  given  by  Germany  that  the  rules  of  international 
law  will  be  observed,  diplomatic  relations  would  be  broken  off. 
Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

20  European  War.    Portugal.    Portuguese  regulations  issued  relat- 

ing to  the  release  of  allied  and  neutral  cargoes  on  German  vessels 
seized  by  Portugal.    London  Gazette  No,  29600, 

21  European  War.    Ireland.    Sir  Roger  Casement  iand  2  Irish 

confederates,  with  22  Germans,  were  captured  attempting  to 
land  arms  in  Ireland  from  a  German  ship.  N,  Y.  Times, 
April  22,  1916. 

21  United  States — Holland.  The  United  States  suspended  the 
parcel  post  convention  with  Holland.  Washington  Star,  April  21, 
1916. 

24  Great  Britain — United  States.  Great  Britain  sent  note  in  answer 
to  the  American  note  of  Nov.  5,  1915,  on  restrictions  on  trade. 
Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

30  European  War.  Ireland.  Proclamation  issued  by  Irish  insur- 
gents proclaiming  the  Irish  Republic.  Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  May  1, 
1916. 

May,  1916, 

2  Brazil — GERBiANT.   Brazilian  ship  Rio  Blanco  sunk  off  Blyth,  Ekig- 

land.    N.  Y.  Times,  May  10,  1916. 

3  Haiti — United  States.     Ratifications  exchanged  of  the  treaty 

relating  to  finances,  economic  development  and  tranquiUity 
of  Haiti.  French  and  English  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series 
No.  623, 
A  Germany — United  States.  Germany  sent  note  to  the  United 
States  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  January,  1916,  a  Ger- 
man submarine  signalled  the  Dutch  steamer  Bandoeng  to  stop. 
Instead  of  immediately  complying  the  steamer  turned  toward  the 
submarine  at  high  speed.  On  the  assumption  that  the  steamer  was 
an  English  steamer  in  disguise  the  submarine  opened  fire.  The 
steamer  then  stopped  and  sent  a  boat  for  examination  of  the  ship's 
papers.    Germany  suggests  that  neutral  governments  issue  orders 
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to  commanders  not  to  turn  their  ships  toward  submarines  when 
stopped.    Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 
6    Germany — United  States.   (Jennany  replied  to  the  American  note 
of  April  20,  1916,  relative  to  submarine  war.    Text  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

5  European  War.    Great  Britain.    Announcement  made  of  three 

prospective  changes  in  blockade  rules.  1.  New  plans  for  exami- 
nation of  neutral  mails;  2.  Statement  that  early  orders  in  Coun- 
cil would  be  abandoned;  3.  Decision  of  Great  Britain  to  release 
Germans  and  Austrians  taken  from  American  steamer  China. 
N.  Y.  Times,  May  6,  1916. 

6  Mexico — United  States.   Mexican  bandits  raided  Glenn  Springs, 

New  Mexico.  N.  Y.  Times,  May  6, 1916. 
6  CosTA  Rica — ^Nicaragua.  The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice 
assumed  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  Costa  Rica  against  Nicaragua 
in  re  the  infringement  of  Costa  Rican  rights  in  the  negotiations 
of  Nicaragua  with  the  United  States  relative  to  the  proposed 
canal  treaty.  Washington  Star,  May  6,  1916. 
8  Germany — United  States.  The  United  States  answered  the  Ger- 
man note  of  May  4,  relative  to  submarine  war.  Text  issued  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

10  Germany — United  States.  Germany  in  note  to  the  United  States 
acknowledged  that  a  German  submarine  had  sunk  the  Sussex. 
Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

12  Germany — Turkey.  Statement  made  in  the  Reichstag  by  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  Alfred  Zimmermann  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between 
Germany  and  Turkey  based  upon  terms  of  equality  and  framed 
to  endure  for  a  long  period.  In  addition  there  were  negotiations 
between  the  two  coimtries  regarding  consular  representation, 
legal  status  of  citizens  and  residential  rights.  N.  Y.  Times, 
May  13, 1916. 

16  Austria-Hungary — Roumania.  Annoimced  that  a  treaty  similar 
to  the  German-Roumanian  treaty  had  been  signed.  R.  of  R. 
June,  p.  671. 

16  European  War.  Austria.  Austria  sent  notes  of  protest  to 
representatives  of  allied  and  neutral  states  at  the  Aus- 
trian  court    against    the    torpedoing   of  the    Austrian   hospi- 
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tal  Aip  Eledra,  the  attack  od  the  DamH  Brno,  ibe 

Zagrtn  and  the  Duvromik.     Text:   X.    F.    Tuna,   May    17. 

1916. 

22  \Iexico — United  States.  Geoeral  Carranxa,  head  of  the  dtfado 
government  kA  Mexico,  sent  a  note  demanding  the  withdrawal 
di  American  troops  from  Mexico.  Text:  AT.  F.  TtMma^  Jmie  1, 
1916.  Answer  sent  by  the  United  States  Jane  20,  1916.  Tai 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Stale. 

2i  Great  Britain — United  States.  Tlie  United  States  lephed  to  the 
British  note  ei  Ai»il  3,  relative  to  the  right  of  beDigeraits  to 
detain  and  examine  parcel  and  letter  maiL  Texi  issued  by  the 
Departmenl  of  Stale. 

27  Greece — Bulgaria.  Bulgarian  troc^  oecu]Med  Fort  Riqde,  Greek 
coomiander  being  given  two  hours  to  evacuate  the  fort.  AT.  Y. 
Times,  May  28,  1916. 

June,  1916. 
6    China.    Death  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  President  of  China.    S.  Y.  Times, 

June  7, 1916. 
8    Germany — Italy.     The   Imperial   Court   erf  Appeal  at  Leipsig, 

Germany,  rendered  a  decision  in  which  it  stated  that  Germany 

is  actually,  if  not  formaUy,  at  war  with  Italy.    A^.  F.  Time^, 

June  8,  1916. 
14-17    European  War.    Economic  Conference  hdd  by  the  Allies  in 

Paris.    Text  of  recommendations.     Cd.  8271;   London   Times 

(Weekly),  June  30,  1916. 

15  Mexico — United  States.    Mexicans  raided  San  Ignacio,  Texas, 

100  mUes  southeast  of  Laredo,  Texas.  .V.  Y.  TimeSy  June  15, 
1916. 

16  Mexico — United  States.   General  Trevino,  of  the  Carranxa  army, 

sent  a  note  to  General  Pershing  of  the  American  army,  informing 
him  that  any  movement  of  the  American  troops  south,  east  or 
west  would  be  considered  an  overt  act  by  Mexico  and  the 
signal  for  the  opening  of  hostilities.  N.  Y.  Times,  June  17, 
1916. 

18  United  States.  President  Wilson  called  into  service  the  militia 
of  all  the  States.    N.  Y.  Times,  June  19,  1916. 

18    Mexico — United  States.     A  boat  from  the  American  gunboat 
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Annapolis,  landing  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  any  Americans  who  desired  to  leave,  was  fired  upon 
and  two  members  of  the  crew  seized.  Several  persons  wounded 
on  each  side.  The  men  seized  were  later  released.  Text  of  re- 
port of  the  conmiander  of  the  Annapolis:  N.  Y.  Times^  June  23, 
1916. 

19  Msxico — United   States.    The   governments  of   the   Mexican 

States  of  Sinaloa  and  Yucatan  reported  to  have  declared  war 
upon  the  United  States.   N.  Y.  Times,  June  20,  1916. 

20  Mexico — United  States.   The  United  States  sent  a  note  to  Mexico 

in  reply  to  the  Mexican  note  of  May  22,  1916,  relative  to  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Mexico.  Text  isstied  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

21  Austria — United  States.    The  United  States  sent  a  note  to 

Austria-Hungary  relative  to  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Petrolite. 
Text:  AT.  Y.  Times,  June  29,  1916. 
21    Mexico — United  States.    The  troops  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  fought  a  battle  at  Carrizal,  Mexico.     N.   Y.  Times, 
June  22,  1916. 

23  European  War.    Greece.    Annoimced  that  Greece  had  agreed  to 

comply  with  the  entire  demands  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  relative  to  the  demobilizing  of  the  Greek  Army,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  chamber  and  election  of  a  new  one,  and  re- 
placement of  certain  objectionable  police  functionaries.  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  under  the  protocol  of  London  signed 
July  6,  1827,  assumed  the  protection  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece. 
Text:  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  i4>632.  Text  of  demand 
of  the  Allies:  AT.  Y.  Times,  June  23, 1916;  London  Times  (Weekly), 
June  30,  1916. 

24  Mexico — United   States.     Mexico   sent    note   to    the    United 

States  stating  that  General  Carranza  had  given  orders  to  Gen- 
eral Trevino  not  to  permit  the  advance  of  American  troops 
south,  east  or  west  and  to  oppose  new  incursions  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  into  Mexican  territory.  N.  Y.  Times,  June  26, 
1916. 
24  Mexico — United  States.  Announced  that  Argentine  Republic, 
Chile,  Ecuador,  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Spain  had  oflFered  media- 
tion.   N,  y.  TimeSy  June  26,  1916. 
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Ui^usj — U^fiTBD  ST:%Tig.    The  United  Statee  7«Efffin£  ^  die  noce 
L  >u»iut»>  imbed  June  21  and  demanded  the 


.1  'Jitt  .kmmeaui  croofs  taken  at  CairizaL  Testz.V.  F.  Fu 
;Ti£ik:  J^,  I9I6.  On  June  28  the  Mexican  Cooscil  m  EI  Rk>  in- 
Offlwii  < Jeneral  Befl  that  the  prisoners  would  be  TckaanL  A".  )*. 
r-fm».  June  29,  1916. 

S  ScBOFSAJf  War.  Great  Bbitaix.  Additions  made  ii»  the  con- 
traband Iks  of  Oct.  14,  1915,  Jan.  27  and  ApeS  12.  1916. 
London  GazdUy  No.  29642,  29647. 

H  GBBA.T  Bktiaik — Sweden.  Announced  that  Great  BriTaim  and 
Sweden  have  agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration  after  lise  war  the 
quesdoo  kA  the  iegaUty  of  the  seizures  ci  postal  paroek.  Wadk- 
ington  Pott,  June  28,  1916. 

27  ErBOPE^kX  War.     Reported  that  Great  Britain  has  ansioaneed 

wilHngneas  to  submit  to  arbitration  questions  arising  out  of  priae 
court  decisions  which  may  prove  unsatisfactory  to  neutral  gov- 
enmi0it8.    Waduna^an  Past,  June  28,  1916. 

28  European  War.     France.     Additions  made  to  the  oontzaband 

Ustfi  of  Nov.  6,  1914,  Oct.  14,  1915,  Jan.  27  and  April  13,  1916. 
J.  O.,  June  28,  1916. 

28  Germany — Switzerland.  Reported  that  Germany^s  demands  on 
Switzerland  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  are  in  the  form  of  an 
ultimatum  which  expires  at  6  P.  M.  June  28.  Announcement 
was  made  in  the  Swiss  Parliament  last  week  that  Germany 
had  demanded  that  Switzerland  permit  the  export  of  cotton 
and  foodstuffs  collected  by  German  agents,  stating  that  if  the 
demand  were  not  complied  with  Germany  would  prohibit  the 
export  of  coal,  iron  and  other  materials  essential  to  Swiss  indus- 
tries.   Washington  Post,  June  29, 1916. 

28  European  War.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  as  a  result  of  the  conference  recently  hdd  in  Paris 
the  British  and  French  governments  had  decided  to  disecmtinue 
partial  enforcement  of  the  Declaration  of  London.  A^.  F.  Times, 
June  29,  1916. 

30  Mexico — United  States.  Carranza  issued  a  proclamation  charg- 
ing bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Text:  N.  Y. 
Times,  July  1,  1916. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

ADHESIONS,   RATIFICATIONS,   DENUNCIATIONS 

Literary  and  Artistic  Property.    Berne,  1908,  1914. 
Ratifications: 

France,  J.  0.,  April  11,  1916. 
Postal  Convention.    Rome,  1906. 
Ratifications: 

Ecuador.    J.  0.,  May,  10,  1916. 

Kathryn  Sbllbbs. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

GBEAT  BBTFAIN  ' 

Aliens  restriction  amendment  order,  Jan.  27, 1916.    (St.  R.  &  O.  21.) 
.   List  of  prohibited  areas,  1916.    13^. 


'-     Consolidation  order.    Feb.  29,  1916.     (St.  R.  &  O.  122.) 

iHd. 

.    Order  in  Council  amending.    March  30,  1916.    (St.  R.  A  0. 

191.)    13^. 

Baralong,  H.  M.  Auxiliary  cruiser.  Further  correspondence  with  the 
German  Government  in  regard  to  incidents  alleged  to  have  attended 
the  destruction  of  a  German  submarine  by  the.  On  August  19,  1915. 
(Cd.  8176.)    l^d. 

British  Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Regulations  (India).  Jan.  19, 
1916.    (St.  R.  A  0.  120.)    13^. 

Contraband  of  war,  List  of  articles  declared  to  be.    (Cd.  8226.)    Id. 

.    Proclamation  making  additions  to  and  amendments  in  list  of. 

Jan.  27,  1916.    (St.  R.  &  O.  26.)    13^. 

.  Order  in  Council,  April  12,  1916,  making  certain  ad- 
ditions to  and  amendments  in  list  of  articles.     (St.  R.  &  O.  226.) 

iHd. 
Declaration  of  London.    Order  in  Council,  March  30,  1916.    (St.  R.  & 

O.  197.)    13^. 

Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations  made  to  Feb.  15,  1916,  reproduced 
in  consolidated  form.    With  notes.    7d. 

European  War.  Naval  and  military  despatches  relating  to  operations 
in  the.    Part  TIL    July-October,  1915.    4^. 

E^cports.  Prohibitions  of  export  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  certain  allied  and  neutral  countries.  (Supplement  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Journal,  Feb.  17,  1916.)    3Hd. 

^  Official  publications  of  Great  Britain  and  many  of  the  British  colonies  may  be 
purchased  of  Wyman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.  C,  London,  England. 
624 
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Golconda,  S.  S.,  Further  correspondence  with  the  United  States 
Ambassador  respecting  the  safety  of  alien  enemies  repatriated  from 
India  on  the.    (Cd.8178.)    IJ^. 

Goltz,  Horst  von  der,  alias  Bridgeman  Taylor.  Sworn  statement  by. 
(Cd.8232.)    2d. 

Mails.  Examination  of  parcels  and  letters.  Memorandum  presented 
by  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  French  Government  to  neutral 
governments  regarding  the.    (Cd.  8223.)    1^. 

Mails  on  neutral  vessels,  Treatment  of.  Correspondence  with  United 
States  Ambassador.    (Cd.  8173.)    Id. 

Naval  Prize  Procedure  Act.    (6  Geo.  V,  Ch.  2.)    Id. 

Papen,  Captain  von.  Selection  from  papers  found  in  possession  of, 
Fahnouth,  Jan.  2  and  3,  1916.    (Cd.  8174.)    7d. 

Red  Cross  Convention,  1906,  Declaration  withdrawing  British  reser- 
vation in  respect  of  Articles  23, 27  and  28.  Signed  at  Berne,  July  7, 1914. 
(Treaty  series,  1916,  No.  1.)    Id. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  Amendment.  (5  &  6  Geo.  V,  Ch.  105.) 
2d. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Extension  of  Powers  Act,  1915,  Correspond- 
ence with  the  United  States  Ambassador  respecting  the.  (Cd.  8225.) 
Id. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  (Vesting  and  application  of  prop- 
erty.)    Amendment  Rules,  March  29,   1916.     (St.  R.  &  O.  213.) 

Trading  with  the  Enemy.  Order  in  Council  making  exceptions  and 
adaptations  in  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Acts  and  Customs  War  Powers 
Acts,  in  their  application  to  persons  or  bodies  of  persons  mentioned  in 
the  statutory  list.  Order  in  Council  Feb.  29,  1916.  (St.  R.  &  0.  126.) 
13^d. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  (neutral  countries)  proclamation.  Feb.  29, 
1916.    (St.  R.  &  0.  125.)    IHd. 

.    Orders  in  Council  varying  statutory  list  in  Trading  with 

the  Enemy  (Neutral  Countries)  Proclamation.  1916.  March  16  and 
24,  April  7,  and  14,  1916.  (St.  R.  &  O.  175,  189,  219  and  236.)  IJ^. 
each. 

Wittenberg  Camp.  Report  by  the  government  committee  on  the 
treatment  by  the  enemy  of  British  prisoners  of  war  regarding  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  at  the  Wittenberg  Camp  during  the  typhus  epidemic 
of  1915.    (Cd.8224.)    2d. 
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UNITED  STATES  * 

Armed  merchant  vessels,  Report  on  H.  Res.  147,  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  warn  American  citizens  to  refrain  from  traveling  on.  March  6, 
1916.    1  p.    (H.  rp.  293.)    Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 

.    March  7,  1916.    1  p.    (H.  rp.  304.)    Rules  Committee. 

Armies  of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Elngland,  Italy,  Mexico, 
and  Japan,  showing  conditions  July  1,  1914.  1916.  82  p.  il.  (Pub. 
No.  22,  new  series;  War  Dept.  doc.  499.)    Paper,  10c. 

Citizenship.  Compilation  of  certain  Departmental  circulars  relating 
to  citizenship,  registration  of  American  citizens,  issuance  of  passports, 
etc.  1916.    88  p.    StaJLe  Dept. 

Congress  of  neutral  nations.  Hearings  on  H.  J.  Res.  38,  calling  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  a,  to  ofiFer  mediation  to  bel- 
ligerents in  Europe.  Feb.  24-25,  1916.  75  p.  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
miUee. 

European  War,  1914.  Finances  and  costs  of.  1916.  11  p.  (War 
Dept.  doc.  512.)    War  College  Division. 

Immigration,  Hearings  on  H.  R.  558  to  restrict.  1916.  Immigration 
and  NaiuralizaHon  Committee. 

Immigration,  Restriction  of.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  10384. 
April  17, 1916.    18  p.    (S.  rp.  352.)   Immigration  Committee. 

Germany,  Address  of  President  Wilson  on  relations  between  United 
States  and,  April  19, 1916.    6  p.    (H.  doc.  1034.)    Paper,  5c. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  Final  public  hearings  in  re  levels  of,  Jan.  28-29, 
1916,  and  Feb.  1-4, 1916.    539  p.  1  pi.  map.    Paper,  30c. 

Merchant  marine.  Hearings  on  H.  R.  10500  creating  Shipping  Board, 
naval  auxiliary  and  merchant  marine.  Feb.  10-Mar.  9,  1916.  viii+ 
6-819  p.  il.    Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Military  policy.  Statement  of,  for  United  States.  Sept.  1915.  v+ 
22  p.    Paper,  5c. 

National  defense,  Preparedness  for.  Report  to  accompany  S.  4840. 
Mar.  16,  1916.    26  p.    (S.  rp.  263,  pt.  1.)    Paper,  5c. 

.    Views  of  minority.    Mar.  16,  1916.    2  p.    (S.  rp.  263,  pt 

2.)    Paper,  5c. 

.    Addresses  of  President  Wilson,  Jan.  27-Feb.  3,  1916.    72 

p.    (H.  doc.  803.)    Paper,  5c. 

*  When  prices  are  given,  tbe  document  in  question  maj  be  obtained  for  tlie  auKNint 
aoled  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ii«toii,D.  a 
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Naturalization  laws  and  regulations,  Jan.  21,  1916.  36  p.  NaturdU- 
zation  Bureau, 

Neutrality,  Germany  and  Portugal,  proclamation.  Mar.  13,  1916. 
4  p.    (No.  1328.)    Stale  Dept. 

Nicaragua,  American  policy  in.  Memorandum  on  convention  be- 
tween United  States  and  Nicaragua  relative  to  interoceanic  canal  and 
naval  station  in  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  by  George  T.  Weitzel.  33  p.  (S.  doc. 
334.)    Paper,  6c. 

Passports.  Executive  order  authorizing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  direct  customs  officers  to  take  up  passports  of  returning  American 
citizens.    Mar.  13,  1916.    1  p.    (No.  2341.)    State  Dept. 

Peace.  Letter  addressed  to  John  F.  Shafroth  by  Oscar  T.  Crosby 
relative  to  an  international  peace  tribunal.  March  28,  1916.  4  p. 
(S.  doc.  378.)    Paper,  5c. 

.    Address  delivered  by  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Dec.  21,  1915,  on 

preparations  for.    39  p.    (S.  doc.  323.)    Paper,  5c. 

Philippine  Islands,  Political  status  of.  Report  to  accompany  S.  381. 
April  6,  1916.    18  p.    (H.  rp.  499,  pt.  1).    Paper  5c. 

.    Views  of  minority.    April  12,  1916.     14  p.     (H.  ip.  499, 

pt.  2.)    Paper,  5c. 

Porto  Rico,  Hearings  on  S.  1217  to  provide  civil  government  for. 
1916.    (Pt.2,iiH-103-126p.)    PadJU  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  Committee. 

Self-government  in  the  tropics.  Analysis  of  political  and  economic 
relations  of  temperate  toward  tropic  and  subtropic  zones,  especially 
as  affecting  relations  of  United  States  toward  Mexico  and  Philippine 
Islands.    By  Samuel  L.  Parrish.    1916.    10  p.    (S.  doc.  364.)    Paper,  5c. 

Switzerland,  Military  law  and  efficient  citizen  army  of.  1916.  79  p. 
1  pi.    (S.  doc.  360.)    Senate. 

Geo.  a.  Finch. 


JUDICIAL   DECISIONS    INVOLVING   QUESTIONS   OF 

INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

THE  GUTENFELS.  THE  BARENFELS.  THE  DERFFUNGEB 

Judicial  CommiUee  of  the  Privy  Council 
Decided  April  7, 1916 

{The  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  32,  p.  433) 

By  Art.  1  of  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention,  1907,  ''When  a  merchant  ship  bdcmging 
to  one  of  the  bdligerent  Powers  is  at  the  oommenoement  of  hostilities  in  an  enemy 
port,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  depart  freely  either  immediately  or 
after  a  reasonable  number  of  days  of  grace."  By  Art.  2,  "A  merchant  ship  which, 
owing  to  circumstances  beyond  its  control,  may  have  been  unable  to  leave  the  enemy 
port  within  the  period  contemplated  in  the  preceding  article,  or  which  was  not  allowed 
to  leave,  may  not  be  confiscated.  The  bdligerent  may  merely  detain  it  on  oonditioo 
of  restoring  it  after  the  war,  without  payment  of  compensation,  or  he  may  requisition 
it  on  payment  of  compensation." 

On  August  4,  1914,  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  a 
British  Order  in  Council  was  issued  recognizing  Art.  1  (supra)  oonditiomdly  upon 
Germany  doing  the  same  within  a  limited  time.  Germany  did  not  do  so,  and  the 
Order  in  Council  did  not  come  into  operation. 

The  G.  was  a  German  ship  which  arrived  at  Port  Said  on  August  5,  1914,  in  igno- 
rance that  hostilities  had  broken  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  From 
August  5  to  August  14  she  was  not  free  to  leave,  but  on  the  latter  date  she  was  in- 
formed that  she  mi^t  do  so.  She  did  not  leave,  and  on  October  13  the  Egyptian 
Government  put  a  crew  on  board,  and  on  October  16  they  took  her  to  sea  and  con- 
ducted her  to  a  British  warship,  which  seized  her  as  prize  and  took  her  to  Alexandria. 
On  November  5,  1914,  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Turicey,  and  on  December  18, 
1914,  declared  Egypt  to  be  a  British  protectorate.  The  Egyptian  Prize  Court  de- 
cided that  the  G.  was  entiUed  to  detention  in  lieu  of  confiscation  and  that  in  accord- 
ance with  Art.  2  (supra)  she  should  be  restored  or  her  value  paid  to  the  owners  at 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

Held,  on  appeal,  that  even  if  the  Hague  Convention  applied  and  if  the  Order  in 
Council  of  August  4,  1914,  extended  to  Egypt,  the  failure  of  Germany  to  concur  in 
recognizing  Art.  1  prevented  Art.  2,  so  far  as  it  was  complementary  to  Art.  1,  from 
coming  into  operation,  that  therefore  the  British  Government  was  entitled  to  sdze 
and  detain  the  G.  during  the  war,  and  that  the  appeal  must  be  allowed  and  an  order 
628 
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made  merely  for  the  detention  of  the  ship,  leaving  the  ultimate  rights  of  the  parties 
to  be  determined  after  the  war. 

The  court  made  a  similar  order  in  the  case  of  the  B. 

The  D.  was  a  German  ship  intended  for  conversion  into  a  ship  of  war,  and  she  took 
refuge  in  Port  Said  on  August  2,  1914,  on  account  of  the  war  between  Germany  and 
France  and  between  Germany  and  Russia.  The  Hague  Convention  does  not  apply 
to  a  ship  intended  for  such  conversion.  The  Egyptian  Prize  Court  made  an  order  for 
her  confiscation. 

Heldj  that  the  order  for  confiscation  was  right  and  the  i4)peal  must  be  dismissed. 

These  were  three  appeals  from  orders  of  the  Supneme  Court  for  Egypt 
in  Prize.  The  Crown  appealed  in  the  cases  of  the  Gvtevfels  and  the 
Barenfds.    In  the  case  of  the  Derfflinger  the  Crown  was  the  respondent. 

Lord  Wrenbnry  delivered  the  following  considered  judgments  of  the 
Board: 

The  Gutenfeia 

The  Gutenfels  is  a  German  ship.  Bound  from  Antwerp  for  Bombay 
and  Karachi,  she  arrived  at  Port  Said  in  the  afternoon  of  August  5, 
1914,  and  entered  the  port  while  stiU  ignorant  (as  is  now  admitted) 
that  hostilities  had  broken  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
From  August  5  to  August  14  she  was  not  free  to  leave.  On  August  14 
she  was  informed  that  she  was  free  to  proceed  if  she  liked.  Matters 
so  remained  until  October  13.  She  never  asked  for  a  pass.  She  was  not 
offered  one.  On  October  13,  1914,  the  Egyptian  Government  put  a 
crew  on  board,  and  on  October  16  they  took  her  to  sea  and  conducted 
her  to  H.  M.  S.  Warrior,  which  seized  her  as  prize  and  took  her  to  Alex- 
andria. It  is  admitted  that  this  was  done  by  arrangement  between  the 
Egyptian  Government  and  the  British  Government. 

At  the  date  of  these  events  war  had  not  been  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain  had  not  declared  Egypt  to  be  a 
protectorate.  *  The  date  of  the  declaration  of  war  with  Turkey  was 
November  5,  1914.  The  date  of  the  declaration  of  the  protectorate  was 
December  18,  1914. 

The  Egyptian  Prize  Court  has  pronounced  the  ship  to  have  belonged 
at  the  time  of  seizure  to  enemies  of  the  Crown,  and  to  have  been  seized 
in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  entitled  to  detention  in  lieu  of  confisca- 
tion, and  has  ordered  the  ship  to  be  detained  by  the  marshal  until 
further  order;  and  has  further  declared  that,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  2  of  No.  VI  of  the  Hague  Conventions,  the  ship  must 
be  restored  or  her  value  paid  to  the  owners  at  the  conclusion  of  hostili- 
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ties.  From  this  order  the  Crown  appeals.  There  is  no  cross-^ipeal. 
The  Crown  contends  that  the  ship  ought  to  be  confiscated,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  question  whether  she  ought  to  be  confiscated,  or  idiether, 
on  the  contrary,  she  must  be  restored  or  her  value  paid  to  ihe  ownerB  at 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  should  be  left  to  be  determined  after  the 
war,  and  that  in  default  of  confiscation  the  order  should  be  tor  deten- 
tion tiU  further  order,  with  liberty  to  apply  as  in  the  case  of  The  Chile 
(31  The  Times,  L.  R.  3;  [1914]  P.,  212).  The  respondents,  having  no 
cross-appeal,  cannot  contest  the  order  which  imposes  detention. 

The  points  which  have  been  argued  before  their  lordships  are  numer- 
ous.   Upon  some  of  them  it  is  unnecessary  to  pronounce  any  (pinion: 

First,  to  the  Hague  Convention  No.  VI.  (which  is  the  relevant  Hague 
Convention,  and  will  hereinafter  be  styled  simply  the  Hague  Convention) 
Egypt  was  not  a  party.  The  question  has  been  raised  wheth^,  having 
regard  to  the  anomalous  position  in  which  Eg3rpt  stood,  the  Hague  Con- 
vention applies  to  Egypt.  Their  lordships  find  it  unnecessary  to  de- 
termine this  question.  They  wiU  assume,  in  favor  of  the  respondents, 
that  the  Hague  Convention  does  apply  to  the  case  before  them. 

Secondly.  The  question  has  been  argued  whether  Port  Said  was, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Hague  Convention,  an  "enemy  port" — 
that  is,  a  port  enemy  to  Germany.  Having  regard  to  the  relations 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Egypt,  to  the  anomalous  position  of  Turkey 
and  to  the  military  occupation  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain,  their  kyrdshi: 
do  not  doubt  that  it  was.  In  EEall's  IntemaHanal  Law,  Sixth  edition 
p.  506,  the  learned  author  writes: — 

When  a  place  is  militarily  occupied  by  an  enemy,  the  fact  that  it  is  under  his  otm 
and  that  he  consequently  can  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  his  war,  outwei^is  aO 
siderations  founded  on  the  bare  legal  ownership  of  the  scnL 

Their  lordships  think  this  to  be  right. 

Thirdly.    A  question  has  been  raised  whether,  in  the  events  whic^ 
have  happened,  the  Hague  Convention  was  operative  and  binding 
the  date  of  the  events  with  which  the  Board  are  concerned  in  this 
The  respondents  say  that  it  was.    The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  ha 
stated  in  the  plainest  terms  that  the  British  Government  abide  by 
Hague  Convention  and  look  to  Germany  to  do  the  same.    The  British 
Government,  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  August  4,  1914,  presently  men- 
tioned, acted  under  the  Hague  Convention.    It  is  unnecessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Hague  Convention  applies  or  not.    Their  lordships 
will  assume  in  favor  of  the  respondents  that  it  does. 
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It  results  that  the  only  question  for  determination  is  the  construction 
and  meaning  of  the  Hague  Convention,  and  that  question  reduces  it- 
self to  the  decision  of  a  single  point,  viz.,  whether  Article  2  is,  or  whether 
any  part  of  it  is,  obligatory,  or  whether,  if  the  course  referred  to  as 
''desirable  "  in  Article  1  be  not  taken,  Article  2  has  or  has  not  any  ap- 
plication to  a  vessel  which  finds  itself  in  an  enemy  port  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  or  which,  having  left  its  last  port  of  call  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  enters  an  enemy  port  without  having 
heard  of  the  hostilities.  The  respondents  contend  that  it  has,  the  ap- 
pellants that  it  has  not.  The  question  is  one  of  law  arising  on  an  inter- 
national document  involving  a  reciprocal  obligation  performable  only 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  If  this  Board  were  now  to  determine  this  question 
of  construction,  Germany  might  hereafter  take  a  different  view,  and  the 
performance  of  the  obligation,  as  a  reciprocal  obligation,  might  become 
impossible. 

The  order  made  by  the  Eg3rptian  court  determines  that  the  ship 
must  be  restored  or  her  value  paid  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  If 
this  order  were  to  stand  and  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  Germany 
maintained  that  the  construction  upon  which  that  order  is  based  was 
wrong  and  refused  to  restore  or  pay  the  value  of  British  ships  seized 
and  detained  by  Germany  in  like  circumstances,  the  performance  of  the 
obligation  as  a  reciprocal  obligation  would  be  impossible  unless  achieved 
by  diplomatic  action.  In  these  circumstances  the  construction  for  which 
the  respondents  contend,  involving  as  it  does  a  reciprocal  obligation 
performable  only  at  the  end  of  the  war  cannot  at  present  be  fully  de- 
termined by  their  lordships  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  future 
attitude  of  the  respective  belligerents  in  that  regard.  Accordingly  they 
think  it  incompetent  to  dispose  of  this  question  of  construction  at  pres- 
ent. 

It  remains  to  apply  the  above  considerations — subject  to  the  above 
reservations — ^to  the  case  before  the  Board. 

On  August  4,  1914,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  recognizing  and 
acting  upon  Article  1  of  the  Hague  Convention,  conditionally  upon 
Germany  within  a  limited  time  doing  the  same.  Germany  did  not  do 
so,  and  the  Order  in  Council  did  not  come  into  operation.  If  this  Order 
in  Council  included  Egypt,  the  result  of  Germany's  refusal  to  concur  was 
that  neither  Article  1  nor  Article  2,  so  far  as  it  is  complementary  to 
Article  1,  took  effect  as  regards  Port  Said.  If,  as  their  lordships  incUne 
to  think,  it  did  not  extend  to  Egypt,  it  may,  of  course,  be  set  out  of  con- 
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sideration.  In  either  case  nothing  turns  upon  this  Order  in  Council, 
except  that  it  evidences  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  take  that  which 
the  Hague  Convention  indicated  as  the  reasonable  course.  Their  lord- 
ships do  not  forget  that  the  respondents  placed  some  reliance  upon  this 
Order  in  Council  as  assisting  in  the  construction  which  they  place  upon 
the  Hague  Convention,  but  their  lordships  are  unable  to  accept  the  view 
that  it  is  of  any  service  for  this  purpose.  Even  if  at  the  date  of  this 
Order  in  Council  Great  Britain  took  a  particular  view  of  the  construction 
of  the  Hague  Convention,  that  fact  throws  no  light  upon  the  question 
as  to  what  is,  in  fact,  the  true  construction. 

On  August  5,  1914,  the  Egyptian  Government  issued  a  "Decision," 
or  decree,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  August  4. 
This  granted  days  of  grace  to  sunset  on  August  14  to  ships  of  not  more 
than  5,000  tons  gross.  But  as  the  GiUenfels  was  more  than  5,000  tons 
it  did  not  apply  to  her. 

The  facts  then  are  (assuming,  as  for  the  purposes  of  this  judgment 
their  lordships  do  assume,  that  the  Hague  Convention  applies)  that 
Article  2,  so  far  as  it  was  complementary  to  Article  1,  never  came  into 
operation  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  as  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many the  recommendation  agreed  to  by  Article  1  failed,  by  reason  of 
the  action,  or,  rather,  the  inaction,  of  Germany,  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  the  contracting  parties.  In  these  circmnstances,  there  being  nothing 
which  entitled  the  Gutenfels  to  remain  in  the  port  (for  she  had  long  ex- 
ceeded any  such  limited  right  as  might  arise  from  a  right  of  passage 
through  the  canal,  assuming  that  she  had  such  a  right),  there  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  Egyptian  Government  and  British  Government 
acting  as  they  did,  and  at  the  least  seizing  and  detaining  her  during  the 
war,  to  await  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tions above  reserved.  The  order  which,  in  their  lordships'  judgment, 
will  be  right  will  be  an  order  allowing  the  appeal,  and  substituting  an 
order  in  the  terms  of  that  in  the  case  of  The  Chile  (supra) ,  leaving  the 
ultimate  rights  between  the  parties  to  be  determined  after  the  war. 

Their  lordships  will  humbly  ad\Tse  His  Majesty  accordingly. 

They  think  that  each  party  should  bear  his  own  costs  of  this  appeal. 

The  Barenfels 

This  vessel,  bound  from  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  to  Colombo,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta,  arrived  at  Port  Said  on  August  1, 1914,  and  was  still  there 
on  August  4  and  5.    Except  that  she  was  in  Port  Said  before  and  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  war,  the  relevant  facts  are  identical  with  those  in 
the  case  of  the  GvJtenfeU.  This  case  is  governed  by  the  decision  in  the 
Gutenfdsj  and  their  lordships  will  humbly  advise  his  Majesty  that  the 
same  order  should  be  made. 

The  Derfflinger 

This  vessel  showed  by  her  build  that  she  was  intended  for  conversion 
into  a  warship.  The  Hague  Convention  therefore  does  not  apply  (see 
Article  5).  She  passed  through  the  canal,  and  arrived  at  Port  Said 
on  August  2  on  a  voyage  from  Yokohoma  to  Bremen.  Her  log  contains 
the  following  entries: — 

"  1914,  August  2:  arrived  Port  Said.  The  journey  cannot  be  continued 
on  account  of  the  war." 

''August  3;  passengers  and  baggage  landed." 

Under  the  International  Suez  Canal  Convention  of  1889  she  was  en- 
titled to  use  the  canal  for  the  purposes  of  passage.  She  had  used  it,  and 
the  above  entries  show  that  her  voyage  of  passage  was  over;  that  her 
journey  was,  in  her  view,  rendered  abortive  by  reason  of  the  war,  and 
that  she  had  accordingly  landed  her  passengers  and  cargo.  Port  Said 
was,  on  August  2  and  3,  a  neutral  port.  The  war  which  caused  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  ship's  voyage  was  the  war  between  Germany  and 
France  and  that  between  Germany  and  Russia.  When  war  broke  out 
on  August  4  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  the  vessel  was  l3ring 
in  Port  Said,  not  in  exercise  of  a  right  of  passage,  but  by  way  of  user 
of  the  port  as  a  port  of  refuge.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Canal 
Convention  had  ceased  to  be  operative  and  she  was  not  entitled  to  any 
protection.  The  ship  was  a  German  ship  lying  in  an  enemy  port,  and 
was  a  ship  to  which  the  Hague  Convention  did  not  apply. 

If  any  justification  were  necessary  for  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  British  Governments,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ship,  while 
lying  in  the  port,  was  using  her  wireless  for  communicating  information 
to  the  German  warships  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau,  In  their  lordships' 
opinion,  the  order  for  her  confiscation  was  right,  and  this  appeal  should 
be  dismissed.  The  order  should  be  varied,  however,  so  as  to  run  "and 
as  such  or  otherwise  subject  and  liable  to  confiscation  and  condemned 
the  said  ship  as  good  and  lawful  prize  seized  on  behalf  of  the  Crown" 
and  in  other  respects  should  be  in  the  form  of  the  order  under  appeal. 
Their  lordships  will  advise  his  Majesty  accordingly.  The  appellants 
will  pay  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 
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THE  PIND08.     THE  HELGOLAND.      THE  ROSTOCK 

Jvdicial  Committee  of  the  Priny  Council 
Decided  April  IS,  1916 

{The  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  32,  p.  489) 

The  Suez  Canal  Convention  of  1888  is  not  applicable  to  ships  usiiig  Port  Said 
not  for  the  purpose  of  passage  through  the  canal  or  as  one  of  its  ports  of  access,  but 
as  if  it  was  a  neutral  port  in  which  to  seclude  themselves  for  an  indefinite  time  in 
order  to  defeat  belligerents'  rights  of  capture,  after  abandoning  any  intention  there 
may  have  been  to  use  the  port  as  a  port  of  access  in  connection  with  transit  through 
the  canal. 

These  were  appeals  from  three  decrees  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Supreme  Court  for  Egypt  in  Prize  of  February  17,  1915. 

Lord  Sumner  in  delivering  their  Lordships'  judgment  said:  These 
are  three  appeals  from  three  decrees  of  his  Majesty's  Ck>urt  of  Prise 
in  Egypt  condenming  these  vessels  as  lawful  prize.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  reliance  was  placed  on  immunities  alleged  to  be  claimable  under 
international  conventions  no  objection  has  been  raised,  such  as  was 
raised  in  The  M(5we  (31  The  Timss  L.  R.,  46;  [1915]  P.,  1),  to  the  presence 
of  enemy  owners  to  be  heard  before  their  lordships  on  appeaL 

The  steamship  Pindoa  is  a  steamship  of  2,933  tons  gross,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Deutsche  Levant  Linie,  of  Hamburg.  In  the  course  of  a 
round  voyage  from  Antwerp  to  eastern  Mediterranean  ports  she  entered 
Port  Said  at  2  a.  m.  on  August  1,  1914.  Her  next  port  would  have  been 
on  the  Syrian  coast.  Through  her  agents  at  Port  Said  she  "received 
orders  not  to  proceed  until  further  instructions."  She  discharged  her 
Port  Said  cargo  and  continued  to  lie  in  her  berth.  On  August  14  the 
captain  was  informed  by  the  authorities  that  he  was  free  to  sail  and 
would  receive  a  pass,  if  he  would  call  for  it  at  the  port-oflSce.  This 
he  did  not  do,  having  been  informed  by  someone,  but  inaccurately,  that 
the  harbor  of  Port  Said  had  been  declared  neutral.  In  fact,  by  that  date 
Egypt  was  in  a  state  of  hostility  de  facto  to  the  German  flmpire.  On 
August  22  a  pass  for  Beirut  was  actually  delivered  to  him.  He  says  that 
he  doubted  its  validity — which,  in  truth,  he  had  no  grounds  for  doing — 
but,  since  he  was  advised  by  his  agents  to  stay  in  Port  Said  as  it  was  a 
neutral  port,  his  reasons  for  staying  there  are  clear. 
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On  October  15  he  was  taken  outside  the  limits  of  Port  Said  and  of 
territorial  waters  in  charge  of  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Egyptian  authorities,  and  then  was  captured  by  H.  M.  S.  Warrior  in 
latitude  SI*"  24^'  north  and  longitude  32''  20^'  east.  Upon  these  facts 
a  decree  of  condemnation  as  prize  was  pronoimced  in  his  Majesty's 
Supreme  Court  for  Egypt  in  Prize  on  February  17,  1915,  from  which 
this  appeal  is  brought. 

The  steamship  Helgoland  is  a  steamship  of  5,666  tons  gross,  which 
belonged  to  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  of  Bremen.  On  July  29,  1914, 
she  entered  the  Suez  Canal  boimd  with  general  cargo  from  Singapore 
to  Rotterdam  and  Bremen,  and  reached  Port  Said  on  July  30.  Her 
captain  had  made  preparations  to  continue  his  voyage  and  leave  Port 
Said  on  July  31,  but  on  his  arrival  he  received  instructions  from  his 
owners  to  stay  there.  He  recorded  in  his  log  on  .that  day  "German 
mobilization, "  and  on  August  17  and  18  he  paid  off  a  large  number  of  his 
crew.  A  pass  was  offered  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  captain  of 
the  PindoSf  but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  offer.  Another  was 
actually  delivered  also  as  in  that  case,  of  which,  though  it  was  yalid, 
no  use  was  made.  The  reason  for  this  again  was  that  the  captain,  on 
the  same  pretext,  had  definitely  decided,  in  accordance  with  his  owners' 
instructions,  to  stay  where  he  was.  Subsequently  the  Helgoland  also 
was  taken  outside  Egyptian  territorial  waters  by  persons  employed  by 
the  Egyptian  authorities,  and  there  captured  by  H.  M.  S.  Warrior  on 
October  15  at  about  the  same  place.  She  was  duly  condemned  as  prize 
on  February  17,  1915. 

The  Rostock  was  a  steamship  of  4,957  tons  gross,  which  belonged  to 
the  Deutsche-Australische  Dampfschiffsgesellschaft,  of  Hamburg.  She 
came  through  the  Suez  Canal  from  eastern  ports  with  general  cargo 
bound,  no  doubt,  for  a  home  port,  and  arrived  at  Port  Said  on  July  31 
and  began  to  discharge  such  part  of  her  cargo  as  was  deliverable  there. 
While  doing  so  her  captain  received  a  cablegram  from  his  owners  at 
Hamburg  to  wait  further  orders.  His  log  records  on  August  1:  ''In 
order  to  protect  ship  and  cargo  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  shall 
remain  until  further  notice  in  Port  Said  as  the  harbor  is  neutral."  On 
August  17  to  19  the  ship  discharged  her  cargo  of  frozen  meat.  After 
July  31  the  captain  received  no  further  communication  from  his  owners. 
He  was  treated  by  the  Eg3rptian  authorities  in  respect  of  the  offer  of  a 
pass,  the  actual  delivery  of  a  valid  pass  subsequently,  and  the  removal 
of  his  ship  outside  Egyptian  territorial  waters,  exactly  as  the  captains 
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of  the  Pindos  and  the  Helgoland  were  treated.  He  behaved  in  the  same 
way  and  for  the  same  reasons.  The  Rostock  was  captured  by  the  Warrior 
on  October  15,  and  was  condemned  as  prize  on  February  17, 1915. 

The  claimants  in  their  petitions  formally  relied  on  what  in  each  case 
were  substantially  the  same  defences,  namely:  (1)  the  benefit  of  the 
sixth  Hague  Convention  of  1907,  Articles  1  and  2;  (2)  the  benefit  of 
Article  4  of  the  Suez  Canal  Convention  of  1888,  confirmed  by  Article  6 
of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1904;  (3)  the  formal  invalidity  and 
the  practical  inefficiency  of  the  passes  which  were  offered  by  the  EJgyp- 
tian  authorities;  (4)  considerations  of  equity  and  natural  justice  arising 
out  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  ships  were  ejected  from  EJgyp- 
tian  waters. 

Of  these  points  the  first  has  already  been  dealt  with  sufficiently  by 
their  lordships  in  the  case  of  The  GutenfeU  (32  The  Times  L.  R.,  433)^ 
and  the  third  in  that  of  The  Concadoro  (32  The  Times  L.  R.,  465).^  Of 
the  second  all  that  need  be  said  is  this:  Whatever  questions  can  be  raised 
as  to  the  parties,  to  and  between  whom  the  Suez  Canal  Convention,  1888 
is  applicable,  and  as  to  the  interpretation  of  its  articles,  one  thing  is 
plain,  that  the  convention  is  not  appUcable  to  ships  which  are  using 
Port  Said  not  for  the  purposes  of  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal  or  as 
one  of  its  ports  of  access,  but  as  a  neutral  port  in  which  to  seclude  them- 
selves for  an  indefinite  time,  in  order  to  defeat  belligerents'  rights  of 
capture,  after  abandoning  any  intention  there  may  ever  have  been  to  use 
the  port  as  a  port  of  access  in  connection  with  transit  through  the  canal. 
Those  responsible  for  the  ships  took  their  course  deliberately,  and  took 
it  before  August  14.  The  captains  appear,  as  was  only  natural,  to  have 
consulted  together  and  to  have  acted  in  concert.  In  the  case  of  the 
Helgoland,  her  owners  in  Bremen,  doubtless  well-informed  persons,  as 
early  as  Thursday,  July  30,  1914,  if  not  earlier,  were  so  assured,  though 
no  ultimatum  had  then  been  issued,  that  Germany  would  shortly  be 
at  war,  and  England  and  Egypt  would  be  neutral,  that  they  ordered  her 
captain  to  stop  in  Port  Said  instead  of  trying  to  reach  a  Turkish,  a  Greek, 
an  Italian,  or  an  Austrian  port.  It  is  no  light  responsibility  to  stop  a  ship 
of  over  5,000  tons  with  general  cargo  in  mid-voyage  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  thus  to  imperil  insurances  alike  on  ship  and  cargo,  and  to 
incur  heavy  expenses  and  probably  heavy  claims  from  cargo-owners  as 
well;  but  this  responsibility  was  taken.    Their  lordships  are  of  opinion 

*  Printed  in  this  Journal,  p.  629. 
» Ibid,  p.  637. 
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that  the  evidence  amply  justified  the  decision  of  the  prize  court  in  each 
case,  that  the  ships  were  using  Port  Said  simply  as  a  port  of  refuge,  and 
therefore  without  any  right  or  privil^e  arising  out  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Convention,  1888.  Hence  their  expulsion  by  the  Egyptian  authorities, 
when  it  had  become  plain  that  they  would  not  leave  of  themselves,  af- 
fords no  answer  to  the  claim  for  condemnation  in  natural  justice,  or  eq- 
uity, or  law.  In  view  of  their  common  election  to  remain,  no  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  the  ships  which  had  used  the  canal  and  the  Pin- 
do8,  which  never  meant  to  use  it  at  all.  By  August  14  liability  to  capture 
and  condemnation  had  accrued  in  each  case,  and  no  circumstance  then 
existmg  or  arismg  thereafter  annulled  that  liability.  The  general  ques- 
tion of  costs  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  The  Zamora  (32  The  Times 
L.  R.,  436).» 

Their  lordships  will  humbly  advise  his  Majesty  that  in  each  of  these 
three  cases  the  appeal  should  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

The  orders  should  in  each  case  be  varied,  however,  so  as  to  run,  "and 
as  such  or  otherwise  subject  and  liable  to  confiscation  and  condemned 
the  said  ship  as  good  and  lawful  prize  seized  on  behalf  of  the  Crown, " 
and  in  other  respects  should  be  in  the  form  of  the  orders  under  appeal. 

THE  CONCADORO 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 

Decided  April  U,  1916 

{The  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  32,  p.  465) 

A  pass  offered  under  Art.  1  of  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention  of  1907  is  not  invalidated 
by  its  being  offered  on  manifestly  reasonable  conditions. 

In  Art.  2  of  the  same  convention  the  expression  **  force  majeure"  with  regard  to  the 
inability  of  a  vessel  to  leave  an  enemy  port  within  the  days  of  grace,  refers  to  some- 
thing which  renders  the  vessel  unable  to  leave  the  port,  and  it  does  not  include  the 
circumstance  that  the  master  has  not  been  provided  by  the  owners  with  sufficient 
financial  resources  to  continue  his  voyage. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  Egypt 
in  Prize  of  March  23,  1915. 

Lord  Parmoor,  in  delivering  their  lordships'  judgment,  said: — The 
steamship  Concadoro  is  an  Austrian  vessel  (1,813  tons  gross  and  1,198 

» This  Journal  for  April,  1916,  p.  422. 
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tons  net  roister),  registered  at  Trieste.  On  August  1,  1914,  the  Con- 
cadoro  left  the  port  of  CardifiF  under  charter  to  Messrs.  D.  L.  Mack  and 
Son,  with  a  cargo  of  patent  fuel  destined  for  conagnees  at  Port  Sudan. 
She  arrived  at  Port  Said  on  August  18,  1914,  her  master  being  ignorant 
that  war  had  broken  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  master  was  not  provided  by  the 
managing  owner  with  funds  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  voyage,  and 
decided  to  remain  at  Port  Said,  fearing  to  put  to  sea  lest  he  shoukl  be 
captured  by  British  men-of-war.  The  master  says  that  he  believed  Port 
Said  to  be  a  neutral  port.  Their  lordships  have  aheady  found  that  Port 
Said  was  not  at  this  date  in  fact  a  neutral  port,  and  that,  under  the  Sues 
Convention,  the  ships  of  belligerents  had  no  right  to  make  it  a  port  of 
refuge  {The  Gutenfds,  32  The  Times  L.  R.,  433).^  It  is  cmly  because 
Port  Said  has  at  the  said  date  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  not  a 
neutral,  port,  that  the  appellants  are  able  to  found  their  case  on  the 
appUeation  of  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Hague  Convention  No.  6  of  1907, 
assuming  for  the  purposes  of  the  appeal  that  the  Hague  Convention  ap- 
pUes,  as  their  lordships  have  done  in  other  appeals  from  the  Egyptian 
court. 

Inmiediately  on  arrival  the  Concadoro  came  under  the  general  pre- 
cautionary order  issued  by  the  General  Officer  Commanding  British 
troops,  that  no  enemy  vessel  was  to  enter  the  canal.  The  Concadoro 
was  free  to  retiun  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  September  22,  1914,  the 
master  of  the  Concadoro  was  offered  a  safe-conduct  to  Port  Sudan,  and 
thence  to  Basra,  on  the  terms  comprised  in  the  following: 

Sir,— 

I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  as  follows: 

The  ooal  cai^  of  the  Concadoro  being  required  at  Port  Sudan,  you  are  requested 
to  proceed  to  that  port  and  discharge  it  to  the  consignees'  order. 

If  you  will  agree  to  do  so,  the  E^gyptian  Government  is  authorised  by  the  Britisfa 
Foreign  Office  to  grant  you  a  safe-conduct  to  the  said  port,  and  fitHn  thence  to  the 
port  of  Basra,  a  neutral  port,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  Concadoro  must  leave  Port  Said  on  or  before  September  27,  and  must  pro- 
ceed direct  to  Port  Sudan,  arriving  there  not  later  than  mx  days  from  date  ai  dqnrture 
from  Port  Said. 

2.  She  must  dischaige  without  dday  the  1,900  tons  of  patent  fud  to  the  ocMisignees, 
Messrs.  Contomichalos,  Darke,  and  Co.,  and  48  houra  after  completion  must  leave 
Port  Sudan  for  the  neutral  port  named  above. 

3.  The  Concadoro  will  be  liable  to  capture  in  the  event  of  any  infringement  of  the 
foregoing  conditions. 

^  Printed  in  this  Journal,  p.  629. 
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You  are  requested  to  give  me  a  written  answer  to  this  letter  as  soon  as  possible, 
and,  in  the  event  of  your  acceptance  of  the  conditions  named,  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  apply  to  this  office  for  the  safe-conduct  referred  to,  at  the  same  time  informing  me 
of  the  date  and  time  you  propose  to  enter  the  canaL 

(Signed)  C.  E.  D.  TRELAWNEY, 

Captain  of  Pari, 

On  September  23  the  master  replied: 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  22nd,  but  in  reply  I  regret  to  inform  you 
that,  on  account  of  the  present  political  situation,  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  undertake 
ihe  voyage  to  Port  Sudan  before  the  end  of  hostilities.  I  can  only  deliver  the  cargo 
here  against  original  bill  of  lading  and  signature  of  bond  with  deposit  for  general 
average. 

Their  lordships  would  not  desire  to  place  midue  weight  on  this  letter, 
but  the  claim  of  the  master  not  to  prosecute  the  voyage  to  Port  Sudan 
before  the  end  of  hostilities  in  substance  amounts  to  a  claim  to  use  Port 
Said  as  a  port  of  refuge.  It  is  material  that  at  this  date  the  master  of  the 
Concadoro  had  received  an  offer  by  the  consignees  of  the  cargo  to  advance 
the  sum  of  £530  for  the  canal  dues  and  disbursements  at  Port  Said.  On 
October  22  the  Concadoro  was  taken  out  to  sea,  imder  instructions  from 
the  Director-General  to  the  Port  and  Lights  Administration  of  Egypt, 
and  steered  northwards  towards  a  British  destroyer  which  was  lying 
outside  the  harbor.  The  vessel  was  boarded  by  officers  and  crew  of  the 
destroyer,  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which  she  had  started  in  the 
morning,  and  was  then  taken  over  by  a  crew  from  H.  M.  S.  Warrior, 
The  next  day  the  CancadorOj  in  charge  of  a  crew  from  the  Warrior^ 
left  Port  Said  for  Port  Sudan.  The  cargo  was  discharged  at  Port  Sudan 
and  the  Concadoro  was  taken  to  Alexandria,  where  she  arrived  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  The  Concadoro  was  subsequently  condemned  as  an  enemy  ship 
properly  seized  as  prize,  and  this  appeal  is  against  the  order  for  condem- 
nation. 

On  the  hearing  of  the  appeal  two  arguments  were  urged  on  behalf 
of  the  Concadoro  as  differentiating  her  case  from  that  of  the  other  appeals 
from  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Supreme  CJourt  of  Egypt  in  Prize,  which 
had  come  before  their  lordships.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  argued  that 
the  words  in  Article  1 — 

il  est  desirable  qu'il  lui  soit  pennis  de  sortir  librement,  imm^diatement  ou  aprte 
un  d^lai  de  faveur  suffisant,  et  de  gagner  directement,  aprte  avoir  ^t^  muni  d'un  laia- 
ses-passer,  son  port  de  destination  ou  tel  autre  port  qui  lui  sera  ddsign^. 
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entitled  the  master  to  receive  a  pass,  and  more  than  that  a  wholly  un- 
conditional pass,  direct  to  the  port  of  destination  or  any  other  port 
indicated,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the  offer 
made  on  September  22,  1914,  the  safe  conduct  was  not  a  proper  pass 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  1.  Their  lordships  agree  with  the  view  of 
Mr.  Justice  Grain,  that  the  conditions  attached  in  the  circumstances 
were  manifestly  reasonable.  The  conditions  were  that  the  master  of 
the  Concadoro  should  discharge  his  cargo  at  the  port  to  which  it  was 
consigned,  arriving  there  after  the  allowance  of  a  sufficient  time  for  the 
voyage  from  Port  Said;  that  she  must  discharge  her  cargo  without  delay, 
and  that  48  hours  after  completion  she  must  leave  Port  Sudan  for  Basra, 
a  neutral  port,  to  which  the  master  had  originally  intended  to  proceed 
after  discharging  the  cargo  at  Port  Sudan.  Their  lordships  hold  that 
manifestly  reasonable  conditions  do  not  invalidate  a  pass  offered  under 
Article  1.  To  adopt  so  narrow  a  construction  of  the  article  would,  in 
their  opinion,  unduly  restrict  the  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  for 
the  protection  of  mercantile  international  operations  undertaken  in 
good  faith  and  in  process  of  being  carried  out  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  argued  that  the  inability  of  the  master 
to  procure  the  necessary  funds  for  his  voyage  brought  the  Concadoro 
under  Article  2,  and  that  she  was  unable  to  leave  the  enemy  port  within 
the  dajrs  of  grace  "par  suite  de  circonstances  de  force  majeulB."  In 
their  lordships'  opinion  this  contention  cannot  be  maintained.  The 
force  majeure  contemplated  in  the  article  is  one  which  renders  the  vessel 
unable  to  leave  the  port,*  and  cannot  be  construed  to  include  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  master  has  not  been  provided  by  the  owners  with 
sufficient  financial  resources  to  continue  his  voyage.  Moreover,  in  the 
present  case  the  master  of  the  Concadoro  was  offered  a  loan  of  £530, 
which  was  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  charges  at  Port 
Said  and  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  to  take  his  vessel  to  Port  Sudan. 

Their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  order  appealed  against  wss 
properly  made,  and  will  humbly  ad\4se  his  Majesty  that  the  appeal 
be  dismissed,  with  costs.  The  order  should  be  varied,  however,  so  as 
to  run  **and  as  such  or  otherwise  subject  and  liable  to  confiscation  and 
condemned  the  said  ship  as  good  and  lawful  prize  seized  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown,"  and  in  other  respects  should  be  in  the  form  under 
appeal. 
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THE  ALWINA 

British  Prize  Court 

Decided  May  5,  1916 

{The  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  32,  p.  494) 

Where  a  neutral  vessel  with  false  papers  has  been  engaged  in  carrying  contraband 
intended  to  be  delivered  to  enemy  agents  or  enemy  vessels  of  war,  but  that  intention 
has  been  frustrated  or  abandoned  and  the  goods  have  been  sold  and  delivered  to  other 
buyers,  the  vessel  if  ci^tured  and  seised  as  prize  on  the  return  voyage  is  not  liable 
to  confiscation. 

The  facts  are  stated  in  the  judgment. 

The  President,  in  giving  judgment,  said: 

The  S.  S.  Almna  is  a  neutral  vessel  of  Rotterdam  and  the  property 
of  a  Dutch  company.  She  was  seized  at  Falmouth.  The  claim  of  the 
Crown  as  it  appears  by  the  writ  is  that  the  ship  should  be  condemned 
as  prize  on  the  ground  or  grounds  that  at  the  time  of  seizure  she  was  on 
her  return  passage  from  taking  a  direct  part  in  hostiUties  and  supplying 
or  attempting  to  supply  coals  to  warships,  or  to  the  naval  forces  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Crown,  or  otherwise  being  in  the  employment  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Crown  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  ship. 

Before  considering  and  applying  the  law  by  which  the  case  must  be 
governed,  it  is  essential  to  find  the  facts,  and  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  conduct  of  the  vessel  and  her  owner  and  master  in  relation  to  the 
voyage  which  it  is  alleged  rendered  her  subject  to  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion on  her  return  passage.  She  belonged  to  the  Holland  Gulf  Stoom- 
vaart  Maatschappij,  of  Rotterdam.  The  managing  directors  were  the 
firm  of  Jos.  de  Poorter,  of  Rotterdam,  of  which  firm  Jos.  de  Poorter,  a 
Dutch  subject,  was  the  sole  partner.  De  Poorter  acted  throughout  as 
her  owner;  and  he  will  hereinafter  be  so  described  and  treated. 

The  vessel  was  a  steamship  of  a  tonnage  of  1,115  tons  gross  and  660 
net.  Her  speed  was  8-9  knots,  with  a  consumption  of  fuel  of  about  9 
tons  a  day.  She  carried  a  crew  of  about  17  hands.  She  was  a  cargo  boat 
and  had  no  accommodation  for  passengers.  Until  the  outward  voyage 
to  be  referred  to,  she  had  been  employed  in  a  western  European  trade 
chiefly  between  Holland,  England  and  France. 

But  suddenly,  and  without  any  previous  negotiations  of  which  the 
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court  has  been  given  any  information,  on  October  16,  1914,  her  owner 
entered  into,  or  purported  to  enter  into,  a  time  charter  with  a  firm 
described  as  Messrs.  A.  M.  Delfino  y  Hermano,  of  Buenos  Aires,  at 
£700  per  month,  ''to  be  employed  in  such  lawful  trades  between  any 
port  or  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  and /or  Continent  of  Europe  and 
America  (not  West)  and  back  finally  to  a  neutral  and  safe  port  of 
America  (not  West)  or  Europe  as  charterers  or  their  agents  shall  direct." 

Apparently  the  charterparty  was  signed  at  Rotterdam. 

It  was  signed  by  De  Poorter,  and  it  was  also  subscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  firm  of  Delfino  y  Hermanos,  the  charterers.  By  whom  the  name 
of  the  latter  was  signed  is  not  known. 

There  appears  to  be  a  firm  of  the  name  of  A.  M.  Delfino  y  Hermanos 
who  carry  on  business  at  Buenos  Aires  as  shipping  agents,  and  they 
have  acted  for  (amongst  other  shipowners)  the  Hamburg  South  America, 
and  the  North  German  Lloyd  Lines.  But  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that 
in  the  transactions  relating  to  this  vessel  and  her  charter  and  vojrages 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  evidence,  except  in  name  only,  of  any  such  firm, 
or  of  anything  done  by  it,  or  any  person  representing  it,  from  first  to 
last. 

The  charterparty  was  in  evidence,  and  can  be  referred  to.  Under 
it  (clause  3)  the  charterers  were  to  provide  and  pay  for  coals,  port  charges, 
pilotages,  loading  and  unloading  expenses,  &c.  They  were  to  pay  for 
the  hire  in  cash  two-monthly  in  advance  (clause  5).  They  had  to  furnish 
the  master  with  all  requisite  instructions  and  sailing  directions  from 
time  to  time  (clause  15).  And  they  agreed  to  insure  the  steamer  against 
all  war  risks  for  £17,000  (clause  22). 

The  steamer  left  Rotterdam  on  October  19,  bound  for  Newport 
(South  Wales). 

On  the  same  day  de  Poorter  was  apparently  in  this  country.  He 
bought  a  cargo  of  Welsh  steam  coal  (about  1,500  tons)  on  that  date  from 
Messrs.  Agius  and  Co.,  coal  merchants,  at  Newport,  to  be  shipped  on 
the  vessel  f .  o.  b. 

In  his  answer  to  interrogatories,  de  Poorter  deposed  that  payment 
for  the  coal  was  received  from  Delfino  y  Hermanos  on  or  about  the  same 
day.  This  was  a  bare  statement  without  any  particulars.  There  was 
no  evidence  or  trace  of  any  such  pa3mient. 

On  October  21  de  Poorter  made  a  declaration  before  a  commissioner 
in  London  that  he  had  made  all  necessary  inquiries  as  to  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  coal  shipped  by  him  on  the  vessel,  and  that  it  was 
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not  intended  for  consumption  ''in  any  state  at  present  at  war  with  his 
Majesty." 

On  the  next  day  (October  22)  the  vessel  arrived  at  Newport. 

In  due  course  she  loaded  1,606  tons  of  steam  coal.  She  also  took  on 
board  43  tons  of  bunker  coal  to  add  to  the  100  tons  already  in  her 
bunkers.  This  was  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  fuel  re- 
quired for  a  voyage  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  bill  of  lading  was  given  on 
October  26.  The  port  of  delivery  was  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  consignees 
were  Messrs.  Delfino  y  Hermanos  or  their  assigns,  who  were  to  pay 
freight "  as  per  arrangement."  There  were  three  bills  of  lading  in  the  set. 
None  was  produced  except  the  captain's  copy.  The  vessel  was  cleared 
from  Newport  as  for  Buenos  Aires,  and  sailed  on  October  27.  In  the 
crew  list  from  Newport  a  person  named  L.  A.  van  Dongen  appeared 
as  ''steward."  In  the  crew  list  from  Rotterdam  this  man's  name  does 
not  appear  at  all,  although  he  shipped  there.  In  the  wage  and  provision 
list  later,  he  is  entered  as  "passenger."  This  man,  it  was  suggested, 
was  on  board  as  a  supercargo;  and  there  was  evidence  of  this,  which 
was  not  contradicted.  On  November  6  the  vessel  arrived  at  Teneriflfe, 
on  the  alleged  voyage  towards  Buenos  Aires.  She  could  not  get  to  her 
alleged  destination  of  course  without  replenishing  her  bunkers.  The 
master  f oimd  it  impossible  to  get  coal  for  that  purpose.  He  tried  through 
de  Poorter.  The  charterers  whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  the  coal  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  disturbed  by  any  appeals  to  provide  it.  For 
some  reason  (imexplained  because  no  evidence  was  forthcoming  for  the 
owner,  charterers,  or  master)  the  master  did  not  venture  to  deplete  his 
cargo  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  his  steamer  the  necessary  fuel  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage,  although  the  cargo  coal  was  supposed  then  to  have 
been  the  property  of  the  steamer's  charterers. 

The  vessel  remained  at  Teneriffe  (Santa  Cruz)  until  the  end  of  De- 
cember. Almost  immediately  after  her  arrival  there  the  master  dis- 
covered that  he  was  suspected  of  having  on  board  coals  for  German 
cruisers.  According  to  a  statement  he  made  to  Admiral  de  Robeck, 
he  and  the  crew  also  after  they  reached  Teneriffe  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  probable  object  of  the  voyage  was  to  coal  a  German 
warship.  De  Poorter  wrote  to  the  British  Consul-General  at  Rotterdam 
later  that  the  consignees  (Messrs.  Delfino)  gave  instructions  direct 
to  the  master.  No  evidence  of  any  such  instructions  was  given  to  the 
court.  Probably  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  obtain  bunker  coal  de 
Poorter  instructed  the  Master  by  cable  about  November  25  that  the 
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hire  had  not  been  paid,  that  the  charter  had  therefore  been  cancelled, 
and  that  he  should  sell  the  coal.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  sell 
it.  A  contract  seems  to  have  been  made  through  Van  Dongen  to  sell 
to  a  Spaniard.  The  log  of  the  vessel  has  two  pages  (pp.  55  and  56) 
missing,  which  would  have  contained  entries  from  November  23  to 
December  11.  Ultimately  the  coal  was  sold  on  December  19  to  British 
merchants,  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Ck).  Terms  were  made  that  a  certain 
quantity  should  be  left  for  bunkering  purposes.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  in  detail  the  inconsistent  and  imcorroborated  accounts  given 
in  the  correspondence  and  the  answers  to  interrogatories  of  aUeged 
arrangements  made  between  de  Poorter  and  Delfino  y  Hermanos  about 
the  voyage,  the  payment  of  the  hire,  the  cancellation  of  the  charterparty, 
the  sale  of  the  coal  and  so  forth.  They  were  worthless  and  wholly 
unreliable.  Van  Dongen  left  the  vessel  at  Teneriffe.  The  court 
was  not  informed  what  became  of  him.  While  still  in  the  ship,  he 
appears  to  have  advanced  the  master  some  money  for  expenses. 
The  latter  described  him  in  a  letter  written  in  Dutch  as  "old  char- 
terer's agent"  (in  English  and  in  inverted  commas);  and  in  others 
as  the  "passenger  we  have  on  board,"  and  "our  time  charterer." 
Whether  he  was  a  Dutchman  or  German  was  left  in  doubt.  Whether 
he  was  acting  for  de  Poorter  or  Delfino,  or  both,  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  but  that  his  part  in  the  transaction  was  not  an  honest 
commercial  one  is  obvious. 

The  cargo  was  delivered  in  due  course  by  the  master  to  Hamilton  and 
Co.  and  was  paid  for  by  them.  It  was  declared  by  the  master  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  to  have  been  the  property  of  de  Poorter. 

The  vessel  left  Teneriffe  on  December  30  for  Madeira  for  orders.  She 
was  boarded  by  British  naval  officers  off  Funchal  on  January  2,  1915: 
and  her  papers  were  examined.  The  Admiral  ordered  her  to  go  to 
Gibraltar  for  further  examination,  accepting  the  undertaking  of  the 
master  to  take  her  there,  as  there  was  no  accommodation  for  a  prize 
crew.  She  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  January  6,  1915,  and  was  again 
boarded  by  British  naval  officers;  her  master  and  the  papers  were  further 
examined.  The  boarding  officer  signed  a  certificate  as  follows  on  Jan- 
uary 7: 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  papers  and  questioned  the  master  oi  the 
ship  about  his  cargo,  he  having  been  sent  in  to  this  port  by  H.M.S.  Argonaut  for 
further  examination.    I  have  reported  to  the  S.N.O.  all  details,  and  have  given  therr 
said  master  permission  to  proceed  to  sea. 
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The  ship  accordingly  proceeded  to  sea  on  a  voyage  to  Huelva  pursuant 
to  orders  from  her  owner  to  load  a  cargo  of  sulphur  ore,  shipped  by  the 
Rio  Tinto  Company  (Limited),  and  consigned  to  the  Netherlands 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  purchasers — ^the  Centrale  Guano  Fab- 
rieken  at  Rotterdam.  The  charterparty  had  been  arranged  by  de 
Poorter  at  Rotterdam.  It  was  dated  December  31, 1914,  and  was  made 
between  his  company  and  the  Centrale  Guano  Fabrieken.  The  bill  of 
lading  was  dated  January  10,  1915. 

The  ship  called  at  Falmouth,  arriving  on  January  20.  The  authorities 
at  the  port  seem  at  first  to  have  suspected  the  cargo  of  sulphur;  but 
on  the  23rd  the  seizure  was  made  on  the  grounds  already  referred  to  as 
having  been  set  out  in  the  writ. 

I  may  briefly  state  that  another  ship  of  the  same  type  belonging  to 
the  same  owner,  the  Josepkinaf  carrying  coals  from  Cardiff  to  Buenos 
Aires,  imder  a  similar  charterparty  between  de  Poorter  and  Delfino, 
started  a  few  days  before  the  Alwina  and  got  to  various  places  on  the 
South  American  coast,  and  was  finally  captured  and  condemned  by  the 
prize  court  of  the  Falkland  Islands  for  carrying  contraband,  viz,,  coal, 
ivith  the  object  of  coaling  German  war  vessels.    Neither  de  Poorter  nor 
Delfino  nor  the  ship's  master  appeared  in  those  proceedings.     The 
material  question  of  fact  is  the  character  of  the  outward  voyage  on  which 
the  Alwina  was  engaged  up  to  the  time  when  she  discharged  the  coal 
at  Teneriffe.    Mr.  Bateson  claimed  that  the  evidence  estabUshed  that 
the  vessel  was  taking  a  direct  part  in  the  hostilities;  or  that  she  was 
under  the  orders  or  control  of  an  agent  placed  on  board  by  the  enemy 
government;  or  was  in  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  enemy  govern- 
ment; or  that  she  should  be  regarded  and  treated  on  these  grounds  as  an 
enemy  vessel  imder  Article  46  of  the  Declaration  of  London  as  adopted 
by  the  British  Orders  in  Council.    In  any  event,  he  contended  that  if 
she  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  vessel  engaged  in  carrying  contraband  to 
the  enemy,  she  could  be  captured  on  her  return  voyage  and  condemned 
for  her  offence  on  the  outward  voyage.    In  my  view  there  is  no  evidence 
which  would  warrant  the  court  in  finding  that  the  vessel  came  within 
either  of  the  categories  specified  in  Article  46.    It  may  be  noted  that 
the  words  "in  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  enemy  government" 
in  head  III  were  in  the  official  French  ''affr^t^  en  totality  par  le  Gou- 
vemement  ennemi." 

The  correct  finding,  in  my  view,  is  that  the  vessel,  being  a  neutral 
vessel,  was  carrying  contraband — ^namely,  coal,  intended  to  be  deUvered 
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to  enemy  agents,  or  enemy  vessels  of  war  encoimtered  on  the  voyage; 
and  that  she  was  so  carrying  the  contraband  with  false  papers,  with  a 
suspicious  supercargo,  with  a  false  destination,  and  in  circumstances 
amounting  to  fraud  in  regard  to  belligerents.  It  matters  not  for  the 
purpose  of  this  decision  who  acted  for  Delfino  y  Hermanos,  the  allied 
charterers,  and  consignees  and  purchasers,  if  anyone  did.  Their  name 
may  have  been  used  with  their  consent  by  de  Poorter  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  for  his  sole  profit,  or  for  the  joint  profit  of  both.  What  is 
clear  is  that  de  Poorter,  the  shipowner  himself,  was  an  active  party 
in  the  attempt  to  convey  the  contraband  to  the  enemy  by  the  false 
and  fraudulent  tricks  and  devices  which  were  adopted. 

On  that  finding,  the  matter  of  law  for  decision  is  whether  the  Alwina 
was  subject  to  confiscation  at  the  time  of  her  seizure  at  Falmouth. 
The  general  rule  which  has  been  acted  on  is  that  when  a  neutral  vessel 
carries  contraband  goods  they  are  confiscable  if  captured  in  delicto; 
and  that  the  vessel  also  if  it  belongs  to  the  same  owner,  or  if  the  owner 
has  been  implicated  in  a  transaction  veiled  over  with  false  papers  or 
other  deceitful  devices,  is  subject  to  the  same  penalty.    But  when  the 
goods  have  been  deposited  at  the  port  or  place  of  destination,  the  ship 
and  cargo  on  the  return  voyage  are  exempt  from  the  penalty  {vide  The 
Iminaf  3  C.  Rob.,  167).    But  exceptions  were  made  at  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  where  the  outward  voyage  was  made  under  false  pi4)er8 
or  with  a  false  destination,  or  in  circumstances  where  the  voyage  had 
been  conceived  and  contrived  so  as  to  deceive  and  practise  a  fraud  on  a 
belligerent.    In  those  latter  cases  the  vessel  and  cargo  have  been  held 
to  be  affected  on  the  return  voyage  also. 

It  was,  however,  strenuously  argued  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  as  now  imderstood,  the  vessel  and  her  cargo  on  the  return 
voyage  are  free  from  the  risk  of  capture  for  the  carriage  of  contraband 
goods  on  the  outward  voyage,  however  that  voyage  was  conceived  or 
carried  out. 

In  one  aspect  of  the  present  case  no  question  relating  to  the  law  appli- 
cable to  the  return  voyage  would  arise.  In  the  other  it  would.  The 
aspect  first  referred  to  is  this:  The  original  intention  of  the  owner  was 
to  carry  contraband  goods,  and  deliver  them,  to  the  enemy.  That 
intention  continued  until  the  vessel  failed  to  obtain  bunker  coal  at 
Teneriflfe,  and  possibly  until  the  sale  to  Hamilton  and  Co.  But,  in 
fact,  the  goods  were  never  carried  or  delivered  to  the  enemy  at  all.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  sold  and  delivered  to  a  British  firm,  though 
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that  course  was,  no  doubt,  forced  upon  the  vendor.  In  those  circum- 
stances could  any  penalty  afterwards  attach  to  the  ship  arising  out  of 
the  original  intention  and  its  attempted  performance?  The  terms 
"oflfence''  and  "penalty"  have  often  been  used  in  reference  to  the 
carriage  of  contraband  goods,  and  their  use  does  no  harm  so  long  as  it 
does  not  produce  confusion  of  thought.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  neutral  merchants  have  the  right  to  supply  the  enemy  with  such 
goods,  subject  only  to  the  risk  of  losing  their  property.  An  "oflfence" 
in  that  sense  is  clearly  committed  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage 
and  continued  as  long  as  it  is  in  process  of  being  carried  out.  But, 
according  to  the  principles  of  prize  law,  if  the  intention  and  voyage 
have  been  clearly  abandoned  before  seizure  or  capture,  the  offence  is 
dissipated  and  purged,  and  neither  the  cargo  nor  the  carrying  instrument 
is  subject  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  the  delictum  being  over.  A 
similar  principle  applies  where  vessels  have  intended  to  nm  a  blockade. 
Two  cases  may  be  referred  to  in  illustration  of  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  in  reference  to  blockade  and  contraband  respectively  even 
where  the  voyage  has  been  abandoned,  or  its  character  changed,  by 
force  of  circumstances  outside  the  voluntary  intention  of  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  vessel  and  goods.  Both  were  decided  by  Sir  William  Scott 
m  1807.  They  are:  The  lAseUe  (6  C.  Rob.,  387)  and  The  Trende  Soatre 
(6  C.  Rob.,  390,  note).  In  the  latter  case,  the  vessel  was  carrying  contra- 
band goods  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  while  it  was  Dutch,  but  was  not 
captured  as  prize  until  after  it  had  been  surrendered  and  became  a 
British  possession — Sir  William  Scott  in  his  judgment  said: 

If  the  port  had  continued  Dutch,  a  person  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  at  liberty 
to  carry  thither  articles  of  a  contraband  nature,  under  an  intention  of  selling  other 
innocent  commodities  only,  and  of  proceeding  with  the  contraband  articles  to  a  port 
of  ulterior  destination.  But  before  the  ship  arrives,  a  circumstance  takes  place  which 
completely  discharges  the  whole  guilt.  Because  from  the  moment  when  the  cape 
became  a  British  possession,  the  goods  lost  their  nature  of  contraband.  They  were 
going  into  the  possession  of  a  British  settlement;  and  the  consequence  of  any  pre- 
emption that  could  be  put  upon  them  would  be  British  pre-emption.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  is  a  principle  which  the  court  has  not  applied  to  cases  of  contraband; 
and  that  the  court,  in  applying  it  to  cases  of  blockade,  did  it  only  in  consideration 
of  the  particular  hardships  consequent  on  that  class  of  cases.  But  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  material  distinction;  because  the  principle  on  which  the  court  proceeded  was, 
that  there  must  be  a  ddicium  existing  at  the  moment  of  seizure  to  sustain  the  penalty. 
It  is  said  that  the  offence  was  oonsiunmated  by  the  act  of  soling,  and  so  it  might  be 
^^th  respect  to  the  design  of  the  party,  and  if  the  seizure  had  been  made  whilst  the 
offence  continued,  the  property  would  have  been  subject  to  condemnation.    But  when 
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the  character  of  the  goods  is  altered,  and  they  are  not  longer  to  be  considerBd  as 
contraband,  going  to  the  port  of  an  enemy,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  they  were 
going  under  an  illegal  intention.  There  may  be  the  mena  rea,  not  accompanied  by 
the  act  of  going  to  an  enemy's  port.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  same  rule 
does  apply  to  cases  of  contraband,  and  upon  the  same  principle  on  which  it  has  been 
applied  in  those  of  blockade;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  cases  in  which  the  penalty  of 
contraband  has  been  inflicted  on  goods  not  in  delictOj  except  in  the  recent  dass  of 
cases  respecting  the  proceeds  of  contraband  carried  outward  with  false  papers.  But 
on  what  principle  have  those  decisions  been  foimded?  On  this,  that  the  right  of 
capture  having  been  defrauded  in  the  original  voyage,  the  opportunity  should  be 
extended  to  the  return  voyage.  Here  the  opportunity  has  been  afforded  till  the 
character  of  the  port  of  destination  became  British.  Till  that  time  the  liability 
attached;  after  that,  though  the  intention  is  consummated,  there  is  a  material  defect 
in  the  body  and  substance  of  the  offence,  in  the  fact,  though  not  in  the  intent.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  a  discharge,  and  a  complete  acquittal,  that  long  before  the  time 
of  seizure  these  goods  had  lost  their  noxious  character  of  going  as  contraband  to  an 
enemy's  port. 

The  same  principle  has  been  adopted  and  acted  upon  in  the  most 
recent  wars  by  the  prize  courts  of  other  countries.  In  the  case  of  the 
Lydia,  tried  in  1906  in  the  course  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Prize  Court  of  Sasebo,  and  of  the  Higher  Prize  CJourt  of 
Japan  on  appeal,  proceeded  on  the  groimd  that  a  ship  transporting 
contraband  of  war  to  an  enemy  port  was  liable  to  confiscation,  so  long 
only  as  her  mtention  to  proceed  to  such  a  port  had  not  been  abandoned 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  (Takahashi's  International  Law,  pp.  674-682). 

In  the  case  of  the  Rinduden  (1905)  the  Prize  Court  at  Sasebo  found 
that  the  ship  had  intended  to  take  contraband  goods  to  Vladivostok — 
an  enemy  naval  base — and  also  that  her  papers  were  false.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  result  of  the  court's  investigation  was  that  the  ship  had  ac- 
tually abandoned  her  first  object  of  going  to  Valdivostok  at  the  time 
of  capture,  and  was  steaming  for  a  Japanese  port  to  deliver  the  goods 
there,  the  court  released  the  ship  and  cargo  (Takahashi,  p.  741).  The 
Sishan  is  also  an  instance  of  an  original  intention  which  was  abandoned 
before  capture — of  running  a  blockade  and  deUvering  contraband  goods 
at  a  blockaded  port  (Takahashi,  p.  742). 

It  will  be  observed  also  from  the  authorities,  and  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Declaration  of  London  as  modified  and  adopted,  in  reference 
to  the  outward  voyage  of  contraband  cargo,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
ship's  homeward  voyage  if  false  papers  were  carried  on  the  outward 
voyage,  that  the  assumption  has  alwa3rs  been  that  the  contraband  goods 
have  been  captured  in  delicto  while  on  the  intended  voyage  to  the  enemy 
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destination ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  capture  of  a  vessel  on  her  return  or  home- 
ward voyage,  that  the  contraband  goods  had  actually  been  deUvered 
to  the  enemy  or  carried  to  the  enemy  destination.  On  this  aspect  of 
the  present  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  result,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  international  law,  is  that  as  the  original  intention  to 
carry  and  deUver  the  contraband  goods  to  the  enemy  had  been  frustrated 
and  abandoned,  and  the  goods  themselves  had  been  sold  and  deUvered 
to  other  buyers  before  the  vessel  was  seized,  the  vessel  had  become 
freed  from  any  liability  to  confiscation. 

If  this  conclusion  should  be  brought  to  the  examination  of  the  tribimal 
of  appeal,  and  should  not  meet  with  approval,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  case  in  its  other  aspect.  The  question  argued  is  of  sub- 
stantial practical  importance.  It  is  whether  according  to  international 
law  as  now  understood,  and  as  it  should  be  administered  in  this  court, 
a  vessel  which  may  have  been  subject  to  capture  and  confiscation  for 
carrying  contraband  goods  on  an  outward  voyage  remains  subject 
to  capture  and  confiscation  upon  the  return  voyage  if  on  the  outward 
voyage  the  ship  carried  false  papers,  or  had  a  false  destination,  or  was 
otherwise  engaged  in  a  deceptive  and  fraudulent  transaction  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  legitimate  belligerent  rights.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  his  judgment  in  The  Trende  Sostre  (supra)  Sir  William  Scott 
referred  to  the  recent  class  of  cases  respecting  the  proceeds  of  contra- 
band carried  outward  with  false  papers.  The  reported  cases  of  that 
class  commence  about  1800  (see  The  Nancy ,  3  C.  Rob.,  122).  A  couple 
of  years  later  (1802)  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Cases 
lent  their  high  authority  to  the  legal  proposition  that  the  carriage  of 
contraband  outward  with  false  papers  would  affect  the  ship  as  well  as 
the  return  cargo  with  condemnation  (see  The  Rosalia  and  The  Elizabethj 
mentioned  in  a  note  to  the  Table  of  Cases  in  front  of  Vol.  4  of  C.  Rob.). 
On  reference  to  the  record  it  will  be  seen  that  The  Rosalia  has  sailed 
outward  from  Hamburg  in  June,  1798,  with  contraband  under  a  fraudu- 
lent destination  to  Tranguebar,  but  being  actually  destined  to  the  Isle 
of  France  when  she  delivered  it.  The  vessel  was  captured  on  May  25, 
1799,  on  a  return  voyage  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  Hamburg.  Both 
the  vessel  and  the  cargo  (said  to  have  been  the  proceeds  of  the  outward 
voyage)  were  condemned. 

As  to  The  Elizabeth,  the  record  shows  similarly  that  she  sailed  outward 
from  Hamburg  in  1798  and  carried  contraband  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  it  was  deUvered,  whereas  her  papers  falsely  showed  a  destination 
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to  Tranguebar.  She  was  captured  on  March  29,  1799,  on  the  return 
voyage  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  Hamburg.  In  this  case  also  both  the 
vessel  and  cargo  were  condemned. 

Subsequently  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  The  BaUic  in  1809  (1  Acton,  25) 
and  in  The  Margaret  in  1814  (1  Acton,  333)  regarded  the  matter  as 
settled,  even  if  the  return  cargo  did  not  represent  the  proceeds  of  the 
outward  contraband.  Sir  William  Grant  who  presided  and  delivered 
the  judgment  in  Tfie  Margaret  said: 

The  principle  upon  which  this  and  other  prize  courts  have  generally  proceeded  to 
adjudication  in  cases  of  this  nature  [that  is,  where  there  were  false  pi4)en]  spears 
simply  to  be  this,  that  if  a  vessel  carried  contraband  on  the  outward  voyage,  she  is 
liable  to  condemnation  on  the  homeward  voyage.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the 
cargo  should  have  been  purchased  by  the  proceeds  of  this  contraband.  Hence  we  must 
pronounce  against  this  appeal,  the  sentence  of  the  court  below  [which  was  one  of 
condemnation  of  both  ship  and  cargo]  being  perfectly  valid,  and  consistent  with  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  general  law. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  that  case  the  outward  voyage  had  taken 
place  over  three  years  before  the  capture,  the  vessel  being  engaged  in 
various  parts  from  1804  to  1807. 

The  doctrine  of  these  decisions  had  been  criticized  by  jurists.  The 
criticism  began  early  by  Wheaton  in  1815.  He  called  it  an  innovation 
not  founded  upon  principle  and  argued  that  to  subject  the  property 
to  confiscation  while  the  offence  no  longer  continued  would  be  to  extend 
it  indefinitely,  not  only  to  the  return  voyage,  but  to  all  future  voyages 
of  the  same  vessel,  which  could  never  be  purified  from  the  contagion 
communicated  by  the  contraband  articles.  (See  Wheaton's  Maritime 
Captures,  p.  183.)  This  criticism  has  been  repeated  literally  by  many 
since,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  sound,  nor  does  the  conclusion  drawn 
seem  to  be  warranted. 

Quite  the  opposite  view  was  taken  and  expressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  own  country  many  years  later,  when  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  and  Mr.  Justice  Story  were  members  of  the  court. 
The  Supreme  Court  passed  under  review  the  cases  already  referred  to 
(with  others)  in  1834  in  Carrington  v.  Merchants'  Insiu*ance  Company 
(8  Peters,  518).  Of  them  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  delivering  the  judgment 
of  the  court  said: 

We  cannot  but  consider  these  decisions  as  very  high  evidence  of  the  law  of  nations, 
as  actually  administered;  and  in  their  actual  application  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  case,  they  are  not,  in  our  judgment,  controlled  by  any  opposing  authority. 
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Upon  principle,  too,  we  trust,  that  there  is  great  soundness  in  the  doctrine,  as  a 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  belligerent  has  a  right  to  require 
a  frank  and  bona  fide  conduct  on  the  part  of  neutrals  in  the  course  of  their  commerce 
in  times  of  war;  and  if  the  latter  will  make  use  of  fraud,  and  false  papers,  to  elude  the 
just  rights  of  the  belligerents,  and  to  cloak  their  own  illegal  purposes,  there  is  no  in- 
justice in  applying  to  them  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  The  taint  of  the  fraud  travels 
with  the  party  and  his  offending  instrument  during  the  whole  course  of  the  voyage, 
and  until  the  enteiprize  has,  in  the  understanding  of  the  party  himself,  completely 
terminated. 

This  country  in  practice  has  certainly  never  given  up  in  such  cases 
the  right  of  capture  on  the  return  voyage.  In  Wildman's  IrUemational 
Law  (1854)  and  in  his  Plain  Directions  to  Naval  Officers  as  to  the  Law 
of  Search,  Capture  and  Prize  (1854)  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War  the  doctrine  is  maintained. 

In  Godfrey  Lushington's  MantuU  of  Naval  Prize  Law,  published 
with  the  authority  of  the  British  Admiralty  in  1866,  the  paragraph 
(185)  relating  to  the  matter  is  as  follows: 

A  vessel  which  carries  contraband  goods  becomes  liable  to  detention  from  the  mo- 
ment of  quitting  port  with  the  goods  on  board  and  continues  to  be  so  liable  until 
she  has  deposited  them.  After  depositing  them,  the  vessel,  in  ordinary  cases,  ceases 
to  be  liable;  and  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  a  commander  should  not  detain  a  vessel 
for  carrying  contraband  goods  unless  he  finds  them  actually  on  board.  But  simu- 
lated papers  are  an  aggravation  of  the  offence.  If,  therefore,  a  commander  meets 
with  a  vessel  on  her  return  voyage  and  ascertains  that  on  her  outward  voyage  she 
carried  contraband  goods  with  simulated  papers  he  should  detain  her;  and  the  fact 
that  the  return  cargo  has  not  been  purchased  by  the  proceeds  of  the  outward  contra- 
band cargo  makes  no  difference. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Manual  edited  by  Mr.  Holland  in  1888  (Par. 
80)  is  in  identical  terms. 

It  is  right  in  passing  to  mention  the  cases  of  The  AUanton  (Russian 
Cases  in  Russo-Japanese  War,  p.  1)  and  The  Eastry  (Takahashi,  p. 
739).  These  decisions,  however,  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the 
written  Code  of  Prize  Regulations  of  Russia  and  Japan  respectively, 
made  for  that  war. 

In  1908  the  Memorandum  issued  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  by 
way  of  Instructions  to  the  British  Delegates  to  the  London  Interna- 
tional Naval  Conference  of  that  year  deals  with  the  matter  as  follows: 

6.  A  ship  carrying  contraband  as  defined  in  section  1,  may  be  sdzed  at  any  moment 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  her  voyage  so  long  as  she  is  on  the  high  seas  or  in 
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belligerent  waters.  The  liability  to  seizure  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  vessd 
is  intending  to  touch  at  some  neutral  port  of  call  before  reaching  the  hostile  destina- 
tion. 

When  the  contraband  goods  have  been  discharged,  the  liability  to  seisure  is  at  an 
end.  In  exceptional  cases  it  has  been  held  that  a  ship  which  has  carried  contra- 
band to  the  enemy  on  her  outward  voyage  under  circumstances  aggravated  by  fraud 
and  simulated  papers  is  stiU  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  on  her  return  vo3rage. 

I  may  finally  mention  that  according  to  the  present  German  Prize 
Code  if  the  vessel  carried  contraband  to  the  enemy  contrary  to  the 
indications  of  the  ship's  papers,  she  is  liable  to  captm*e  and  condemna- 
tion mitil  the  end  of  the  war.  In  these  circumstances  whatever  may 
have  been  written  by  jurists,  I  am  not  prepared  to  pronounce  that  the 
rule  of  international  law  upon  the  subject  which  has  been  declared  and 
acted  upon  in  this  country  by  the  highest  prize  courts,  as  also  in  those 
of  America,  has  ceased  to  be  in  force.  The  ease  with  which  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  modem  maritime  trade  papers  and  destinations  can  be 
falsified  and  frauds  can  be  carried  out  in  no  way  minimizes  the  obliga- 
tions of  neutrals  engaged  in  such  trade  in  time  of  war  to  act  with  frank- 
ness, straight-forwardness  and  good  faith. 

I  accordingly  should  hole)  that  a  vessel  which  had  been  used  by  its 
owner  by  means  of  false  papers,  with  false  destination,  and  any  such 
deceitful  practices  intended  to  elude  the  rights  of  capture  by  belligerents, 
to  carry  contraband  goods  to  the  enemy  and  which  has  delivered  such 
goods  on  an  outward  voyage,  remains  confiscable  upon  the  return  voyage 
also.  What  would  constitute  the  return  voyage  would  depend  upon 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

I  have  stated  my  view  of  the  law  at  this  stage  before  considering  the 
effect  of  the  Orders  in  Council  in  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Declaration  of  London,  by  reason  of  the  doctrines  as  to  the  force  of 
the  Orders  in  Council  which  were  declared  by  the  Privy  Council  in 
the  recent  case  of  The  Zamora^  (32  The  Times  L.  R.,  436). 

I  will  deal  shortly  with  these  Orders  in  Council.  That  of  August 
20,  1914,  affected  the  voyage  of  the  Ahmna  when  it  b^an.  That  of 
October  29  came  into  force  while  the  voyage  was  still  in  progress,  and 
the  offence  in  the  sense  mentioned  was  continuing.  Article  38  of  the 
Declaration  said:  "A  vessel  is  liable  to  capture  for  canying  contraband, 
but  not  for  having  done  so."  That  provision  was  not  ratified.  It  was 
modified  by  the  Order  in  Coimcil  of  August  20  by  the  following: 

^  Printed  in  this  Journal  for  April,  1916,  p.  422. 
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A  neutral  vessel  which  succeeded  in  carrying  contraband  to  the  enemy  with  false 
papers  may  be  detained  for  having  carried  such  contraband,  if  she  is  encountered 
before  she  has  completed  her  return  voyage 

For  this  the  Order  in  Council  of  October  29  substituted  the  following 
provisions: 

A  neutral  vessel,  with  papers  indicating  a  neutral  destination,  which  notwithstand- 
ing the  destination  shown  on  the  papers,  proceeds  to  an  enemy  port,  is  liable  to  cap- 
ture and  condemnation  if  she  is  encountered  before  the  end  of  her  next  voyage. 

If  the  law  was  as  I  have  have  stated  it,  those  provisions  do  not  operate 
in  extension  of  it,  but,  if  anything,  as  a  mitigation  of  the  captor's  rights. 
Therefore  according  to  The  Zamora  (supra)  they  are  not  invalid.  It 
is  not  necessary  in  the  present  case  to  decide  which  is  applicable.  It 
is  only  if  the  vessel  succeeded  in  carrying  contraband  to  the  enemy,  in 
the  one  case,  or  if  she  proceeded  to  an  enemy  port  in  the  other,  that 
the  penalty  on  the  return  or  next  voyage  would  attach.  For  the  reasons 
given,  in  any  view  of  the  present  case  as  the  goods  were  never  delivered 
to  the  enemy,  the  vessel  was  immune  when  she  was  captured. 

Therefore,  an  order  must  be  made  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel  was 
entitled  to  her  restitution.  By  reason  of  his  conduct,  however,  he  must 
bear  and  pay  the  costs  and  expanses  of  and  incident  to  these  prize 
proceedings.  As  it  appears  that  the  vessel  was  deUvered  up  on  bail, 
the  form  of  the  judgment  will  be  a  declaration  of  the  right  to  restitution 
on  pa3mient  of  such  costs  and  expenses,  and  an  order  that  the  bail  be 
released  upon  such  costs  and  expenses  being  paid  into  court. 


THE   OPHELIA 

On  May  8,  1916,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  ren- 
dered a  judgment  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Prize  Court,  rendered 
May  21,  1915,  that  the  German  ship  Ophelia,  which  had  been  captured 
by  a  British  man-of-war,  was  not  constructed,  adapted,  or  used  for 
the  special  and  sole  purpose  of  affording  aid  and  relief  to  the  wounded, 
sick,  and  ship-wrecked,  and  that  she  was  adapted  and  used  as  a  signal- 
ling ship  for  military  purposes,  and  that  she  had  therefore  forfeited 
protection  under  The  Hague  Convention,  and,  being  an  enemy  ship, 
must  be  condemned  as  lawful  prize.  (The  decision  of  Sir  Samuel  Evans 
in  the  lower  court  may  be  found  in  The  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  31, 
p.  452,  and  this  Journal  for  January,  1916,  p.  170.) 
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THE  TUBANTIA,   THE  GELRIA,   AND  THE  HOLLANDLA 

British  Prize  Court 

Decided  May  22,  1916 

{The  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  32,  p.  529) 

Contraband  goods  sent  by  post  are  not  protected  by  Article  I  of  the  11th  Hague 
Convention  and  when  seized  as  prize  are  liable  to  condemnation. 

In  these  cases  the  Procurator-General  asked  for  the  condemnation 
of  a  large  quantity  of  rubber  which  was  found  upon  the  removal  and 
examination  of  the  mails  carried  by  the  three  Dutch  steamers,  as  follows: 
Tvbardia,  173-}^lbs.  of  rubber  in  about  173  parcels,  and  seven  parcels 
of  wool  (sample  size);  Geiria,*  1,390  parcels  of  rubber;  and  HoUandia, 
1,265  parcels  of  rubber. 

Intercepted  correspondence  between  consignors  in  Brazil  and  con- 
signees in  Germany  referred  to  an  extensive  traflSc  of  this  kind.  One 
letter  from  a  consignor  stated:  "Including  today's  shipment,  you  have 
received  from  me  already  india-rubber  to  the  selling  value  of  13,000 
marks."  Another  letter  from  a  Hamburg  firm  to  correspondents  in 
Manaos  contained  the  following: 

We  have  been  receiving  regularly  for  some  time  from  Para  shipments  by  parcels 
of  raw  rubber,  and  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  business.  These 
shipments  are  e£fected  in  parcels,  as  samples  without  value,  by  each  mail  about 
200  parcels,  each  containing  about  320  grammes  net  of  raw  rubber.  The  trouble  of 
packing  and  the  high  postage  expenses  are  amply  compensated  for  by  the  good  price 
which  can  now  be  obtained  here  for  the  goods.  Up  to  the  present  nothing  has  been 
lost.  Over  there,  the  price  for  the  article  will  not  be  very  high,  so  that  if  we  reckon 
with  the  present  price  here  of  about  25  marks  per  kilo  [about  lOs.  per  lb.]  good  profits 
are  possible.  The  postal  authorities,  who  make  a  good  profit  out  of  the  postage,  will 
probably  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  dispatch  of  so  many  parcels.  (And  should 
such  be  the  case,  you  may  easily  obtain  the  permission  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  which,  in  a 
similar  case,  had  already  been  given  once  before.) 

The  shipment  would  best  be  effected  via  Pemambuco,  as  from  there  Dutch  ships 
do  not  call  at  any  English  port  *  *  *  You  ought  to  take  this  business  into 
consideration,  as,  in  this  manner,  you  might  make  your  remittances  here  in  goods  on 
which  you  could  further  make  very  good  profits. 
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Held,  That  the  rubber  was  not  exempt  as  postal  correspondence  under 
Article  1  of  the  11th  Hague  Convention,  that  to  attempt  to  send  these 
parcels  as  genuine  postal  correspondence  under  the  convention,  was  dis- 
honest and  that  the  property  was  subject  to  condemnation  as  contra- 
band. 
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OiUlines  of  IntemaUonal  Law,  By  Charles  H.  Stockton,  Rear-Admiral 
U.  S.  N.,  Retired.  New  York:  Charles  Seribner's  Sons,  1914.  pp. 
xvii,  616. 

The  long  and  faithful  service  which  Admiral  Stockton  has  performed 
in  the  field  of  international  law  will  guarantee  to  his  latest  work  on  the 
subject  a  cordial  reception  by  the  public.  The  present  volume  now 
supplants  his  earlier  brief  Manual  of  Intemaiional  Law,  so  well  known 
in  naval  circles.  As  delegate  to  the  London  Naval  Conference  and  as 
lecturer  during  many  years  at  the  George  Washington  University  the 
author  has  had  experience  in  constructive  as  well  as  in  didactic  work 
upon  the  problems  of  international  law.  He  has  not,  however,  sought 
to  give  us  a  treatise  based  upon  individual  research  work  in  all  of  the 
many  branches  of  a  greatly  ramified  subject,  but  has  rather  chosen  to 
collate  from  existing  works,  to  rearrange,  to  present  obscure  questions 
in  clearer  form,  to  criticize  and  to  comment.  The  present  war  has 
shown  more  and  more  that  international  law  is  not  a  fixed  code,  but 
that  it  is  composed  of  certain  fundamental  principles  of  justice  the 
application  of  which  to  the  relations  of  nations  has  varied  with  the 
circumstances  of  their  mutual  intercourse.  Too  often  these  principles 
have  been  distorted  beyond  recognition  and  have  been  made  to  serve 
the  interests  of  one  great  Power  or  another  which  has  for  the  time  being 
dominated  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Hence  it  has  become  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  distinguish  sharply  between  those  international  practices 
which  have  obtained  temporary  recognition  by  reason  of  the  backing 
of  some  great  nation  and  others  which  have  won  permanent  recognition 
as  embodying  the  consent  of  all  nations.  When  international  law,  as  is 
to  be  hoped,  receives  clearer  definition  after  the  present  war,  not  a  few 
of  the  existing  rules  will  be  set  aside  as  survivals  of  an  outworn  inter- 
national system. 

It  is  as  a  general  study  of  underl3dng  principles  and  larger  tendencies 

in  the  midst  of  variations  of  usage  and  practice  that  Admiral  Stockton's 

work  will  be  of  special  value  at  the  present  time,  and  this  feature  must 

excuse  the  frequent  omissions  of  important  details  which  it  would  be 
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serious  to  omit  from  a  mere  text-book.  In  discussing  the  laws  of  war 
on  land,  the  author  is  careful  to  remind  us  that  while  the  Hague  con- 
vention upon  that  subject  has  been  ratified  by  ''practically  all  of  the 
civilized  states  of  the  world"  (Italy,  Serbia  and  Turkey  being  notable 
exceptions),  the  regulations  are  only  binding  between  the  contracting 
parties.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  Hague  code  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  final  statement  of  positive  law,  but  must  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  customs  and  usages  preceding  the  year  1899. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  author  frankly  recognizes  that  certain 
articles  (Art.  18  and  the  last  clause  of  Art.  60)  of  Lieber's  code  have 
become  obsolete.  The  same  might  have  been  said  of  Art.  26  of  the 
code  (quoted  p.  301)  and  of  Art.  36  of  the  code,  judged  by  Arts.  45  and 
56  of  the  Hague  convention.  The  small  protection  furnished  by  some 
of  the  rules  of  the  Hague  convention  appears  when  the  author  points 
out  (p.  314)  that  in  view  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  property  of 
individual  citizens  may  be  taken  over  by  a  hostile  military  occupant, 
the  so-called  exemption  of  private  property  on  land  from  captiu^  "may 
be  called  almost  nominal.'' 

If  in  the  hurry  of  preparing  the  work  for  publication  in  the  opening 
months  of  the  war  the  author  has  fallen  into  an  occasional  loose  con- 
struction of  sentences  and  has  indulged  in  a  superfluity  of  quotations 
(his  own  works,  previously  published,  being  quoted  where  they  might 
have  been  paraphrased),  the  general  public  will  readily  overlook  such 
minor  defects  in  consideration  of  the  service  which  has  been  rendered 
it  in  placing  at  its  disposal  during  these  critical  times  a  treatise  which 
is  at  once  readable  in  form  and  authoritative  in  content. 

C.  G.  Fenwick. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  War  of  1914-  The  Beginnings  of  the  war.  By 
Ellery  C.  Stowell,  Assistant  Professor  of  International  Law,  Co- 
lumbia University.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  MifiSin  Com- 
pany.   1915.    pp.  xxi,  728. 

It  was  wittily  said  of  the  Spanish-American  War  by  one  who  has 
written  one  of  the  most  successful  books  in  regard  to  the  present  war, 
that  "books  have  been  many  where  battles  have  been  few."  Certainly 
battles  have  not  been  few  in  this  the  greatest  war  in  history,  but  books 
have  indeed  been  many  and  of  many  types.  One  of  the  conmionest 
types  has  been  a  hastily  done,  hop,  skip  and  jump  through  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  leading  up  to  the  war,  as  published  by  the  various 
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governments,  with  a  view  to  marshalling  the  most  striking  evidence 
favoring  the  belligerent  whose  cause  the  author  believes  to  be  just. 
Such  a  book,  if  well  written,  is  pretty  sure  to  find  a  numerous  and  ad- 
miring audience  on  one  side  or  the  other;  but  it  has,  of  course,  little 
value  except  as  a  campaign  document.  This  is  emphatically  not  the 
sort  of  book  Professor  Stowell  has  written.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
faithfully,  intelligently  and  fairly  analyzed  the  entire  published  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  exactly  what  it  shows 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  presenting^  his  results  in 
a  way  to  be  readily  intelligible  to  the  average  reader. 

The  correspondence  does  not  deal  altogether  for  either  side,  and  Pro- 
fessor Stowell  has  not  failed  to  point  this  out.  The  documents  are  not 
altogether  clear  on  a  number  of  points,  and  Professor  Stowell  has  frankly 
said  so,  and  at  every  step  he  has  referred  to  and  quoted  the  passages 
upon  which  be  bases  his  statements,  and  has  rendered  it  not  only  pos- 
sible but  easy  for  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions.  Moreover, 
he  has  not  confined  his  references  to  the  documents  themselves,  but  has 
also  made  appropriate  reference,  upon  important  points,  to  the  many 
official  and  unofficial  commentaries  on  the  documents,  thus  giving  the 
reader  the  opportunity  to  compare  the  opinions  of  other  writers  with 
his  own. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts  and  an  appendix.  The  first 
part  is  taken  up  with  a  brief  but  clear  and  readable  outline  of  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  Europe  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  a  sketch  of 
the  general  diplomatic  situation  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  at  Sera- 
jevo.  Part  two,  the  body  of  the  work,  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  immediately  preceding  the  war  as 
published  by  the  various  governments.  Part  three,  reproduces  the  text 
of  many  of  the  important  documents  referred  to,  aside  from  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  itself  which  the  author  has  forborne  to  reprint 
on  the  groimd  that  these  documents  have  been  made  accessible  in  so 
many  ways  as  to  render  their  reproduction 'imnecessary. 

The  work,  although  invaluable  to  the  specialist  who  is  making  a 
study  of  the  documentary  history  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  war,  is  in- 
tended for  the  general  reader,  and  in  order  to  make  it  more  useful  to 
him,  a  chapter  of  questions  and  answers  is  included  in  paxt  three,  in 
which  a  number  of  the  questions  in  regard  to  the  war,  which  have  been 
most  mooted,  have  been  specifically  asked  and  answered.  The  nature 
of  these  questions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  examples: 
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Did  France  violate  or  intend  to  violate  Belgium's  neutrality? 

Was  the  German  Emperor  personally  responsible  for  the  war? 

Did  Russia  mobilize  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  necessitate  action  by 
Germany?  etc. 

A  convenient  mechanical  feature  of  the  work  is  the  use  of  ''modified 
quotations"  in  quoting  from  the  various  documents;  a  method  which, 
while  retaining  the  substance  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  language 
of  the  original,  allows  the  quotation  to  be  easily  worked  into  the  general 
framework  of  the  text. 

A  most  interesting  and  valuable  chapter  siuns  up  the  author's  con- 
clusions as  to  the  causes  of  the  war.  In  a  word,  he  finds  that  the  coun- 
tries responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were,  "first,  Austria;  second, 
Germany,  and  in  some  slight  degree  Russia, "  (p.  491)  and  since  it  would 
not  be  imjust  "to  lay  at  the  door  of  Germany  the  causes  of  whatever 
action  was  taken  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Austria  to  bring  on  the  war, " 
the  author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "Germany  stands  primarily 
responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war"  (p.  492). 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  review,  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  discussion  of  these  conclusions,  with  which  the  re- 
viewer is  generally  in  accord.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  perhaps 
Professor  Stowell  does  not  suflSciently  stress  (p.  481)  the  duty  which 
it  is  submitted  lay  upon  Serbia,  to  have  promptly  instituted  an  energetic 
and  bona  fide  investigation  of  the  assassinations  at  Serajevo.  And 
again  it  is  submitted  that  possibly  not  sufficient  weight  is  given  to  the 
German  argument  of  Russian  culpability  growing  out  of  the  premature 
Russian  mobilization.  This  argument  has  been  very  strongly  put  by 
Dr.  Helfferich  and  if  we  apply  what  is  sometimes  called  in  our  municipal 
law  "the  doctrine  of  the  last  chance,"  in  determining  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  war.  Dr.  Helfferich's  argument  has  considerable  force. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Russian  general  mobilization,  as  it  seems  to  the 
reviewer,  Germany  and  Austria  were  wrong  at  every  point.  On  the 
face  of  the  correspondence,  the  Russian  general  mobilization  appears  to 
have  been  premature  and  to  have  been  entered  upon  with  full  knowledge 
that  Germany,  acting  on  the  doctrine  that  Russia  had  the  numbers  and 
Germany  had  the  speed,  would  regard  Russian  mobilization  as  the  signal 
for  immediate  general  mobilization  and  war.  The  reviewer  cannot 
but  feel  that  Russia,  of  all  the  Entente  Powers,  while  not  the  aggressor, 
signally  failed,  to  use  another  expression  from  our  municipal  law,  "to 
retreat  to  the  wall"  before  resorting  to  arms. 
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It  is  unlikely  that  any  two  persons  would  be  in  exact  agreement  as 
to  the  emphasis  which  should  be  placed  on  each  of  the  many  acts  contrib- 
uting to  bring  about  the  great  tragedy.  But  Professor  Stowell  takes  the 
utmost  pains  on  this  point  of  Russian  mobilization,  as  on  all  other  points, 
to  place  the  reader  in  possession  of  not  only  the  exact  facts  but  of  the 
various  arguments  which  have  been  made  on  the  facts.  Dr.  Helflferich's 
able  argument,  for  instance,  is  fully  stated  (p.  165,  note)  and  Professor 
Stowell  is  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  common  error  to  which  both  the 
French  Yellow  Book  and  English  White  Paper  lend  support,  that  Aus- 
trian general  mobilization  preceded  Russian  general  mobilization.  See 
pages  165,  183,  185,  186,  192,  491,  492,  522,  etc. 

Professor  Stowell  guards  his  conclusions  that  Germany  was  primarily 
responsibile  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  following  very  judicious 
qualification : 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  thinking  that  Germany  really  wished  for  war; 
but  by  her  conduct  she  gave  evidence  that  she  intended  to  back  up  her  ally  to  secure 
a  diplomatic  triumph  and  the  subjugation  of  her  neighbor,  which  would  greatly 
have  strengthened  Teutonic  influence  in  the  Balkans.  She  risked  the  peace  of 
Europe  in  a  campaign  after  prestige  (p.  485). 

Passing  the  point  of  Germany's  primary  responsibility,  Professor 
Stowell  seeks  to  investigate  the  question  as  to  "who  decided  upon  the 
various  steps  which  determined  her  action"  (p.  492).  He  finds,  it  would 
seem  rightly,  that  "the  search  for  any  personal  responsibility  for  the 
war  will  *  *  *  prove  unavailing,"  (p.  492)  and  concludes  that 
"the  real  cause  of  the  action  of  the  German  Government  was  a  result 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  nation,"  the  Bismarckian  building  up  of  a 
"Realpolitik — that  is  to  say,  a  policy  of  dealing  with  concrete  conditions 
as  they  are,  as  opposed  to  the  following  of  ideals;  but  in  the  minds  of 
many  it  means  the  justification  of  whatever  succeeds"  (p.  494). 

Germany  and  the  German  race  needed  and  demanded  their  "place 
in  the  sim."  Germany  declined  the  expedient  of  emigration  for  her 
people  to  other  countries  or  the  volimtary  restriction  of  her  population, 
in  other  words,  race  suicide  (p.  506).    In  the  language  of  the  author: 

She  preferred  the  third  solution,  which  was  to  make  an  appeal  to  her  teeming  mil- 
lions to  hack  their  way  to  a  larger  place  in  the  world.  She  was  not  deterred  by  the 
fact  that  she  must  rend  the  prize  from  the  grasp  of  another  state,  whose  philosophy 
of  race-suicide  she  considered  merited  such  a  fate. 

Having  decided  for  this  fuller  life,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  world-condemnation  which 
would  follow  her  aggressive  attempts  to  seize  the  territory  of  others,  she  attempted 
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to  secure  the  results  through  threats  of  force  without  its  actual  employment.  She 
played  for  a  diplomatic  victory  over  Servia  and  so  on  beyond  the  Balkans  into  Asia 
Minor. 

If  Ekigland  and  France  could  have  been  sure  that  once  Germany  had  e]q>anded 
over  these  regions  she  would  subscribe  to  their  own  philosophy  of  the  sUUiu  quo  and 
not  take  advantage  of  this  increase  in  strength  to  make  it  a  fulcrum  for  a  further 
advance,  they  could,  doubtless,  have  reached  some  agreement  with  her,  but  each  side 
mistrusting  the  other's  purpose,  it  was  most  difficult  to  reach  any  compromise.  Ger- 
many, impatient  and  apprehensive  of  delay,  said,  "I  will  expand,  even  at  the  cost 
of  aggression.  If  need  be  I  will  seek  my  'place  in  the  sun'  at  the  point  of  the  sword.'' 
To  this  the  Anglo-French  super-empire,  defending  the  sUUua  quo,  replied,  "Thou  shalt 
not  expand  until  thou  puttest  aggression  behind  thee."  The  issue  is  being  fought 
out. 

The  question  may  be  fairly  asked  whether  or  not  such  a  serious  and 
elaborate  study  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  war  as  was  involved  in  Professor 
Stowell's  work  was  worth  while  at  the  time  when  it  was  undertaken, 
when,  as  everyone  admits,  the  documents  which  have  been  published 
by  the  various  governments  are  by  no  means  complete  and  so  much 
remains  to  be  learned  from  the  secret  archives  and  personal  memoirs, 
etc.  As  to  the  real  facts  of  the  negotiations,  it  seems  to  the  reviewer 
that  this  question  should  be  emphatically  answered  in  the  afl&rmative. 
This  is  the  greatest  war  in  history;  if  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss  at  this 
time  the  diplomatic  correspondence  gotten  out  by  the  various  govern- 
ments at  all  (and  even  those  who  in  theory  appear  to  maintain  that  it  is 
not  are  compelled  to  discuss  them,  if  only  in  order  to  show  their  allied 
worthlessness),  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss  them  in  a  careful  and  scien- 
tific spirit.  It  is  true  that  the  documents  at  present  are  only  partially 
available,  but  no  one  can  tell  how  many  years  it  will  be  before  this 
situation  will  be  remedied.  As  Professor  Stowell  points  out  in  his  pref- 
ace, ''it  was  years  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  before  the  world 
learned  the  truth  in  regard  to  Bismarck's  diplomacy  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  the  German  Eknpire."  And,  moreover,  it  is  upon  the  facts 
as  they  appear,  not  as  they  really  are,  that  individual  and  governmental 
action  must  now  be  taken.  Neither  men  nor  nations  can  wait  for  the 
posthumous  journals  of  stateftnen  and  the  doctor's  thesis  of  the  illimit- 
able future  to  find  out  what  their  attitude  should  be  during  the  greatest 
conflict  of  history,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  living  and  must  act. 

Professor  Stowell  has  rendered  every  serious  student  of  the  causes 
of  the  war  his  debtor. 

William  Cullbn  Dennis. 
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Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law.  5th  English  Ed.,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  re-written  by  Coleman  Phillipson,  London>  Stevens 
and  Sons:  New  York,  Baker,  Voorhis  and  Company,  1916,  pp.  xliv, 
901. 

Dr.  Phillipson  has  made  numerous  contributions  to  international  law, 
one  of  the  best  known  being  International  Law  and  Ciistom  of  Ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  This  new  edition  of  Wheaton  is  another  recognition 
of  the  great  service  which  Wheaton  rendered  international  law  in  his 
first  edition  eighty  years  ago. 

This  new  edition  contains  an  introduction  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in 
which,  writing  in  the  Christmas  vacation  of  1915,  he  allows  himself  to 
say  that  it  is  the  fixed  belief  of  the  German  leaders  that,  "Germany 
has  rights  in  virtue  of  a  paramoimt  mission  to  Prussianize  the  world. 
Germany's  allies  have  rights  because  they  are  her  allies.  Neutrals  have 
just  what  Germany  chooses  to  allow  them,  and  enemies  have  none." 
Later,  however,  he  adds,  "But  on  reflection  it  seems  that,  when  great 
Powers  commit  themselves  to  principles  of  anarchic  tyranny,  that  is 
the  very  reason  why  those  who  still  believe  in  the  rule  of  law  should 
reassert  and  republish  their  faith  as  the  most  dignified  form  of  protest, 
and  in  the  long  run  not  the  least  effectuar*  (p.  xl.). 

The  plan  of  this  fifth  edition  follows  for  the  most  part  the  arrangement 
of  earUer  editions  of  Wheaton.  No  indication  is  given  as  to  what  are 
the  actual  words  of  Wheaton  and  what  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Phillipson. 
Perhaps,  however,  clearness  would  have  been  gained  in  certain  funda- 
mental concepts  by  following  Wheaton's  words,  as  in  Chapter  II,  Part  I 
when  Wheaton  says,  "The  subjects  of  international  law  are  separate 
political  societies  of  men  living  independently  of  each  other,  and  espe- 
cially those  called  Sovereign  States."  Instead  Dr.  Phillipson  says, 
"The  peculiar  subjects  of  international  law  are  nations,  and  those  politi- 
cal societies  of  men  called  states."  j(p.  32.)  Later  in  the  same  chapter, 
after  dfecussing  "nation"  and  "state,"  Dr.  PhiUipson  says,  "But  the 
peculiar  objects  of  international  law  are  those  direct  relations  which 
exist  between  nations  and  states;  that  is,  the  subjects  of  international 
law  are,  properly  speaking,  only  states, — ^for  they  alone  are  vested  with 
international  personality."  (p.  34.)  In  the  statement  and  discussion 
of  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  reader  would 
be  enlightened  if  it  had  been  made  clear  that  the  paragraph  preceding 
the  discussion  was  Wheaton 's  own  opinion  upon  a  pronouncement  by 
one  of  his  contemporaries  (p.  97). 
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One  misses  some  of  the  latest  British  contentions  upon  the  matter  of 
what  constitutes  evidence  of  nationality,  though  there  are  late  cases 
relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy. 

It  is,  however,  refreshing  to  have  references  to  early  writers  such  as 
Grotius,  Pufendorf,  Bynkershoeck,  etc.,  liberally  used.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  possible  to  find  support  for  some  modem  principles  in  the  early 
writers  because  the  conditions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies had  not  given  rise  to  the  problems  of  later  days. 

The  Hague  conventions  are  generally  followed  as  embodying  inter- 
national law.  In  comparing  these  with  the  German  KriegsbraiLch  it 
would  have  been  helpful  in  some  instances  to  insert  regulations  of  other 
states  upon  the  same  subjects. 

This  book,  like  any  issued  in  the  time  of  war,  and  in  a  belligerent 
country  where  many  questions  are  still  undecided,  omits  some  of  the 
considerations  which  will  influence  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences. The  editor  frankly  admits  that  some  of  these  recent  precedents 
cannot  "yet  be  considered  as  part  of  international  law,"  and  of  coiuse 
the  reports  of  even  the  best  newspapers  cannot  serve  for  more  than  an 
indication  of  the  opinion  of  the  day  which  may  need  modification  when 
more  complete  information  is  available. 

In  treating  of  warfare  on  land  there  are  many  references  to  the  meth- 
ods pursued  by  the  Germans  in  the  present  war. 

Referring  to  the  German  complaints  as  to  the  use  of  the  Turcos  and 
Indian  troops.  Dr.  Phillipson  says,  "However,  whatever  may  be  said 
about  'savage'  and  'barbarian'  troops,  the  war  of  1914  showed  that 
the  worst  excesses  of  cannibals  and  scalp-hunting  savages  seem  less 
atrocious  than  the  many  unspeakable  crimes  perpetrated  by  German  sol- 
diers" (p.  476).  Later  is  the  statement,  "In  the  case  of  prisoners  who 
have  expressly  undertaken  not  to  escape,  the  German  Manual  allows  the 
death  penalty  for  a  breach  of  parole."  The  reader  should  not  infer 
that  the  regulations  of  other  states  do  not  contain  the  same  provision. 

Dr.  Phillipson  (p.  482)  says  "The  German  Manual  goes  further  and 
allows  the  seizure  of  all  persons  whose  liberty  may  be  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  opposing  belligerent,  e.  g.,  influential  joiunalists,  political  per- 
sonages, priests  who  might  rouse  the  population.  This  practice  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Germans  in  Belgium  and  France  during  the  Great 
War,  is  unjustifiable;  not  only  did  they  arrest  the  persons  indicated, 
they  also  seized  large  numbers  of  leading  citizens  and  transported  them 
to  Germany."    The  practice  may,  however,  also  be  supported  by  the 
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British  rule  upon  the  sa^te  subject  which  provides  that  "the  following 
are  liable  to  be  made  prisoners:  All  persons  who  being  at  liberty  may  be 
harmful  to  the  opposing  state,  such  as  prominent  and  influential  poUtical 
leaders,  journalists,  local  authorities,  clerg3rmen,  and  teachers,  in  case 
they  incite  the  population  to  resistance."  This  may  be  an  unjustifiable 
rule  of  war,  but  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  rule  which  appears 
in  the  same  words  in  various  codes. 

Doubtless  the  plea  of  ''military  necessity"  has  been  advanced  in  the 
present  war  without  good  ground,  as  Dr.  Phillipson  states.  Both  par- 
ties to  the  contest  seem  to  have  found  it  a  convenient  excuse  not  merely 
to  support  action  against  each  other,  but  also  toward  neutrals.  No 
support  in  law  can  be  foimd  for  many  of  these  acts,  as  Dr.  Phillipeon 
proves. 

In  the  chapters  relating  to  neutrality,  one  wishes  that  Dr.  Phillipson 
had  given  a  somewhat  fuller  exposition  of  certain  important  topics,  e.  g., 
the  present  British  doctrines  of  contraband  and  of  blockade.  In  speak- 
ing of  The  Hague  convention  of  1907  respecting  postal  correspondence 
he  asserts,  however,  that  "the  possibility  of  arbitrary  treatment  that 
existed  before  the  convention  was  made  was  not  altogether  removed  by 
it."  American  readers  would  have  appreciated  more  discussion  in  regard 
to  armed  private  vessels  and  the  destruction  of  prizes. 

It  is  convenient,  as  in  this  edition  of  Wheaton,  to  have  the  dates  given 
with  reference  to  cases,  particularly  when  there  are  two  or  more  cases 
having  the  same  name. 

On  p.  401  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  Chamizal  arbitration  was 
among  those  settled  at  The  Hague. 

It  seems  hardly  correct  to  say  "But  he  [the  President  of  the  Unil 
States]  has  no  power  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Union — whiclg    -i 
can  be  done  only  by  Congress,  the  treaty-making  power"  (p.  521). 

Appendices  contain,  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts,  Prize  Court  Acto*  -J, 
Treaty  of  Washington  1871,  and  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  {I90i)^^, 
and  are  followed  by  a  good  index. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  plan  which  omits  distinguishing  marl 
indicating  what  portion  of  the  text  is  actually  in  Wheaton's  own  won 
is  satisfactory  even  if,  as  Dr.  Phillipson  says,  he  "ought  perhaps  to  fe 
regarded  as  a  co-author  of  this  edition  of  the  book,  rather  than  as 
editor  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term."    Readers  will  join  in  the  ho^:;^ 
expressed  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  the  introduction  "that  Dr.  PtiJ/- 
lipson  may  live  to  put  forth  another  edition  of  this  book,  which  wt^ 
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exhibit  the  custom  and  ordinance  of  civilized  nations  at  last  clothed 
with  fitting  authority,  and  armed  with  power  to  assure  the  harmony 
of  the  world." 

George  Grafton  Wilson. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws.  Vol.  I. — Part  I.  By  Joseph  Henry 
Beale,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University.  Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1916.    pp.  Ixxx,  189. 

The  book,  of  which  the  above  is  only  a  part  of  the  first  volume,  promi- 
ses to  be  indeed  a  monumental  work  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  the  introductory 
matter  contained  in  this  initial  publication  has  been  set  forth. 

The  author  himself  explains  in  the  preface  lus  reasons  for  publishing 
this  small  fragment  of  lus  work  in  advance.    He  says: 

In  publishing  this  small  portion  of  the  treatise  on  the  Gkmflict  of  Laws  which  he 
hopes  eventually  to  finish,  the  author  is  not  offering  it  as  a  complete  piece  of  woik, 
either  in  quantity  or  in  quality.  To  finish  the  work  as  planned  would  be  a  labor  of 
many  years;  to  master,  to  think  through,  and  to  express  one's  thoughts  on  the  topics 
herein  discussed  is  not  to  be  accomplished  at  the  first  essay.  By  publishing  these 
few  pages  now  the  author  hopes  to  benefit  by  helpful  criticism,  by  further  study 
and  by  more  matured  thought,  and  especially  by  that  ocular  demonstration  of  faulty 
thou^t  and  inept  expression  which  seeing  one's  thought  in  print  alone  can  give. 
Other  parts  are  intended  to  follow  from  time  to  time;  and  when  at  last  the  work  is 
complete,  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  include  this  part  in  a  much  improved  form. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  text  is  preceded  by  a  general  bibliography  of 
the  subject,  in  the  compilation  of  which  the  author  has  shown  the  pains- 
taking thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  lus  scholarship.  He  has  even  given 
the  reader  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  suggestions  in  recommending 
the  books  on  this  subject  which  should  be  contained  in  a  well  appointed 
public  or  private  law  library.  For  a  public  library  his  Ust  includes 
about  125  volumes,  and  for  a  private  one  about  65. 

Within  the  scope  of  this  review  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  complete 
list  of  writers  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws  discussed  in  this  bibliography. 
But  as  evidence  of  its  completeness  it  may  be  stated  that  he  devotes  to 
these  authors  of  various  schools  and  nationalities  about  60  pages,  as 
follows:  to  the  early  Italian  school  nearly  two  pages;  to  the  early  French 
school  nearly  two  pages;  to  the  early  school  of  The  Netherlands  one 
page;  to  the  early  German  writers  one  page;  to  the  English  and  American 
authors  eight  pages;  to  the  more  modern  French  authors  eleven  pages; 
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to  the  German  eleven  pages;  to  the  Dutch  two  pages;  to  the  Italian 
six  pages;  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  (including  Ibero-Americans) 
eight  pages;  and  to  authors  of  other  nationalities  two  pages.  Eight 
more  pages  are  devoted  to  articles,  periodicals  and  collections  of  cases 
dealing  with  the  Conflict  of  Laws. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  far  no  part  of  the  work  has  been  published 
except  what  might  be  called  the  introductory  matter,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  single  paragraph  is  to  be  found  in  section  10  o(  Chapter  I, 
where  his  method  of  treating  the  whole  subject  is  briefly  outlined  by 
the  author.    To  quote: 

"The  method  of  treating  the  subject  ♦  ♦  ♦  will  be  as  follows: 
After  an  introduction,  dealing  with  the  nature,  history  and  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  the  general  nature  of  law,  of  legal  rights  and  of  jurisdiction  will  be  oonaidered. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  detailed  theoretical  study  of  legal  rights,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  establish  the  time  and  place  in  which  legal  rights  come  into 
existence,  the  legal  effect  of  acts,  and  the  limits  of  merdy  remedial  action.  As  a 
result  of  this  study,  a  theoretical  conclusion  will  be  reached  as  to  the  law  by  which 
these  rights,  acts  and  remedies  should  be  governed.  The  remainder  of  the  work 
will  be  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  the  positive  common  law  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica. The  analysis  and  arrangement  of  the  law  adopted  in  the  theoretical  study  will 
be  followed  in  this  practical  part. 

The  first  portion  of  this  program  has  now  been  accomplished  in  the 
publication  of  the  volume  before  us.  There  remain  to  be  published  the 
"detailed  theoretical  study  of  legal  rights,  in  which  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  establish  the  time  and  place  in  which  legal  rights  come  into 
existence,  the  legal  effect  of  acts,  and  the  limits  of  merely  remedial 
action,"  as  well  as  the  **  study  of  the  positive  conmion  law  of  England 
and  America." 

In  his  third  chapter  our  author  discusses  interestingly  "the  three 
principal  systems  of  thought  now  current"  touching  the  Conflict  of 
Laws. 

"The  first  of  these,"  says  he,  "supposes  two  independent  laws,  ef- 
fective at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  subject  to  a  possible  choice 
between  them.  The  second  supposes  a  single  set  of  principles,  binding 
on  all  nations,  by  which  the  need  of  any  choice  between  two  independent 
laws  is  prevented.  The  third  asserts  that  no  law  can  exist  as  such  except 
the  law  of  the  land;  but  that  it  is  a  principle  of  every  civilized  law  that 
vested  rights  shall  be  protected,  and  that  therefore  in  each  country  it  is 
sought  to  find  what  rights  have  arisen  anywhere,  and  to  recognize  them, 
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applying  in  all  else  the  law  of  the  land  to  every  question.  These  systems 
may  for  convenience  be  called  respectively  statutory,  international  and 
territorial." 

In  discussing  the  first  of  these,  the  author  considers  the  two  prevail- 
ing theories  touching  the  proper  law  to  govern  personal  relations,  i.  e., 
the  theory  of  domicil  and  the  theory  of  nationality,  respectively,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  might  be  the  most  appropriate 
theory  for  the  consolidated  empires  or  republics  of  Europe,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  federalized  states  of  Great  Britain  and  America  cling  to 
the  domicil  as  furnishing  the  law  to  control  such  matters.  How  would 
it  be  possible,  he  suggests,  for  a  citizen  of  New  York  or  of  Scotland  to 
invoke  the  law  of  nationality  with  regard  to  the  status  of  legitimation 
or  infancy,  when  the  national  law  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
does  not  deal  with  those  subjects  at  all,  but  leaves  them  entirely  to  the 
control  of  the  States  or  units  of  empire? 

His  consideration  of  the  respective  merits  of  nationality  and  domicil 
as  the  basis  of  a  personal  law  leads  our  author  further  to  the  discussion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  renvoi  which  he  sets  forth  very  lucidly  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Wherever  the  statutory  theory  is  accepted,  and  the  laws  of  the  two  states  con- 
cerned differ  as  to  whether  the  law  of  the  nation  or  the  law  of  the  domicil  shall  be 
applied,  a  troublesome  doubt  appears.  Where  the  law  of  the  forum  provides  that 
a  juridical  event  shall  be  governed  by  a  certain  foreign  law,  and  that  law  in  turn 
remits  {renvoie)  it  to  the  law  of  the  forum  to  determine  by  its  law,  the  situation  arises 
which  has  been  termed  the  renvoi;  and  this  situation  has  proved  puzzling  to  courts 
and  authors.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  foreigner  domiciled  in  France  dies,  leaving 
a  will;  by  the  law  of  his  country  testamentary  capacity  is  determined  by  the  law 
of  his  domicil,  by  the  law  of  France  such  capacity  is  determined  by  the  law  of  his 
own  coimtry.  France  sends  the  question  to  the  law  of  his  country;  that  law  remits 
it  to  the  law  of  France,  his  domicil;  and  so  the  question  is  absorbed  into  an  apparently 
endless  circle. 

Three  courses  are  open  to  the  law  of  the  forum: 

1.  To  refuse  the  renvoi^  remit  the  case  in  turn  to  the  foreign  law,  and  thus  engage 
in  a  perpetual  deadlock. 

2.  To  accept  the  renvoi  and  decide  the  question  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  its 
own  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  attempt  to  settle  it  in  accordance  with  the  foreign 
law  has  failed. 

3.  To  disregard  the  renvoi  and  decide  the  question  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  foreign  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  foreign  substantive  law  alone  concerns  the 
question,  and  there  is  no  submission  of  the  foreign  doctrines  as  to  the  Conflict  of  Laws. 

The  second  course  has  its  supporters;  but  on  the  whole  the  partisans  of  the  third 
course  prevail. 
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In  treating  of  the  application  of  the  renvoi  doctrine  in  the  American 
courts,  our  author  has  this  to  say: 

We  may  be  the  less  troubled  about  the  finer  points  of  this  discussion  because  the 
territorial  theory  of  the  Conflict  of  LawSi  which  is  accepted  by  the  Ammcan  courts, 
has  no  room  for  any  doctrine  of  renvoi.  If  an  Ammcan  court,  having  according  to 
the  territorial  theory  to  apply  its  own  law  to  existing  ri^ts,  finds  that  a  right  has, 
by  its  law,  arisen  under  another  law,  it  has  only  to  learn  the  terms  of  that  law  and 
the  nature  of  the  right  which  it  created;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  question  of  a^new 
right,  created  by  the  law  of  the  forum,  but  the  latter  law  in  creating  the  ri^t  acts 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  some  foreign  law,  as  for  instance  the  law  of  a 
foreign  domidl,  again  it  has  only  to  learn  the  terms  of  that  particular  foreign  law 
and  apply  it.  In  no  case  is  the  court  concerned  with  the  views  of  any  foreign  court 
on  a  question  of  the  Conflict  of  Laws. 

This  statement  seems  to  the  reviewer  a  proposition  which  is  open  to 
some  doubt.  Probably  the  author  had  in  mind  only  the  particular 
point  under  discussion, — the  renvoi  as  it  applies  to  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  law  of  nationality,  and  the  law  of  domicil.  But  is  it  not  pos- 
sible with  regard  to  other  matters  that  the  renvoi,  or  at  least  a  doctrine 
closely  analogous  thereto,  might  arise  in  the  American  courts? 

For  instance,  a  Virginia  statute  enacts  that  "upon  a  contract  which 
was  made  and  was  to  be  performed  in  another  state  or  country  by  a 
person  who  then  resided  therein  no  action  shall  be  maintained  after  the 
right  of  action  thereon  is  barred  by  the  laws  of  such  state  or  country." 
(Va.  Code,  §  2933.) 

If  we  suppose  a  contract  made  and  to  be  performed  in  New  York 
by  a  person  then  resident  therein,  and  an  action  to  be  brought  thereon 
in  Virginia,  and  if  we  further  suppose  that  by  the  New  Yoric  decisions 
the  time  within  which  an  action  on  such  a  contract  is  to  be  brought 
shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  forum  (Virginia)  and  not  by  the 
law  of  the  place  of  the  contract  (New  York),  it  might  be  argued  with 
some  plausibility  that,  under  the  Virginia  statute  above  quoted,  there 
would  arise  the  doctrine  of  the  renvoi.  At  least  this  will  serve  to  show 
the  possibility  of  the  application  of  the  renvoi,  or  an  analogous  doctrine, 
in  the  American  courts. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  this  little  portion  of  his  work  will 
give  Professor  Beale's  readers  a  strong  appetite  for  more.  They  ^ill 
at  once  realize  that  herein  lies  the  promise  of  a  work  on  a  diflicult  though 
fascinating  subject,  which  will  advance  us  far  on  the  road  to  a  scientific 
treatment  of  the  many  intricate  problems  it  presents. 
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It  18  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  Professor  Beale  will  soon  find  the 
time  to  complete  his  work  so  well  begun,  and  that  when  finished  it  will 
justify  the  strong  hopes  of  his  present  readers  as  well  as  his  own. 

Raleigh  C.  Minor. 

Andre(i8  Fricius  Modrevius.  Bin  BeUrag  zwr  Oeschickte  der  Stoats-  und 
Vdlkerrechts  theorien.  By  Wladislaus  Maliniak.  Vienna:  1913. 
pp.  200. 

This  is  a  doctor's  dissertation  of  rather  more  than  usual  importance, 
inasmuch  as  it  exploits  a  field  which  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  virgin 
soil  even  in  Germany,  viz.  the  Polish  political  literature  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

It  appears  that  the  subject  of  the  thesis,  a  Polish  nobleman,  usually 
referred  to  as  Fricius,  was  bom  about  1503.  Having  imbibed  the  human- 
istic spirit  at  the  University  of  Cracow,  he  settled  down  as  i\ptary  in 
Posen  in  1525,  and  soon  became  a  follower  of  Laski,  one  of  the  leading 
Polish  statesmen  of  the  day.  Later  he  studied  theology  in  Germany 
and  formed  a  close  connection  with  Melancthon. 

In  1540  Fricius  was  appointed  a  royal  secretary  at  Cracow,  and  soon 
after  began  his  career  as  a  publicist,  interspersed  with  various  diplomatic 
missions,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  of  secretary  to  the 
Polish  delegation  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Drawn  more  and  more  into 
the  current  of  the  Reformation,  he  developed  great  activity  as  a  writer 
on  legal,  political,  and  theological  subjects. 

His  magnum  opum  was  a  commentary  in  several  volumes  entitled 
De  emervdanda  repvblica  published  during  the  years  1554-59.  This 
work,  which  seems  to  be  filled  largely  with  commonplaces  drawn  mainly 
from  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  apparently  contains  little  that  is  novel  or 
particularly  important  to  the  student  of  poUtical  theories,  though  it  is 
doubtless  of  some  historical  and  scholastic  interest. 

Nor  do  the  views  of  Fricius  on  the  nature,  origin,  and  aims  of  the 
state,  the  various  forms  of  government,  etc.,  commend  themselves  as 
especially  advanced  or  enlightened  for  his  time.  He  favored  an  aristo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
the  privileged  classes,  mofe  especially  of  the  landed  nobility. 

It  is  as  a  Polish  peace  advocate  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  views 
and  attitude  of  the  subject  of  our  author's  thesis  deserve  most  considera- 
tion, at  least  by  students  of  international  relations. 

In  striking  contrast  to  his  great  Italian  contemporary,  Machiaevelli, 
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Frichis  wsis  a  strong  pacifist.  He  deprecated  aD  wars  except  for  defencer 
holding  them  to  be  at  once  unworthy  and  anpobticaL  He  advocated 
arbitration  as  the  best  means  of  settling  disputes  between  sovereign 
states,  and  in  this  connecticm  Fricius  appears  to  have  niade  a  imiqiie 
contribution  to  political  theory.  He  suggested  that  sovereignty  sub- 
sists in  the  freedc«i  of  arbitral  judges.  Manifestly  if  aD  states  were 
equally  and  reciprocally  bound  by  judicial  decisions  based  upoo  treaties 
or  courts  of  arbitration,  their  freedom  or  sovereignty  and  equality  of 
legal  rights  would  be  at  least  theoretically  preserved.^ 

Of  the  importance  o(  international  law  as  a  necessary  basis  for  arbitral 
decision,  Fricius  seems  to  have  had  no  conception.  In  common  with  the 
publicists  of  his  time,  he  evidently  regarded  the  jus  gentium  as  based 
upon  a  natural  law  which  is  to  be  directly  applied  by  statesmen  and 
judges  in  the  conduct  of  international  relations. 

Fricius  should  also  be  credited  with  great  and  (for  his  time)  somewhat 
exceptional  humanity  in  his  views  on  the  ccxiduct  of  warfare  and  the 
treatment  of  the  conquered.  He  OHidemns  (Milage  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms,  though  he  urges  the  stem  punishment  of  those  friio  have  been 
guilty  of  bringing  on  an  unrighteous  war. 

Amos  S.  Hkrshky. 


Early  Diplomatic  Rdaiums  Between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  By 
William  R.  Manning,  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1916.    pp.  ix,  406. 

This  valuable  volume,  published  as  one  of  the  series  of  Albert  Shaw 
Lectures  on  Diplomatic  History,  covers  the  period  of  Mexican-American 
relations  from  1821  to  1830  which  has  never  before  been  adequately 
— a  period  which  might  have  been  used  to  establish  friendly  re- 
lations, but  which  was  wasted  in  quibblings  and  misunderstandings. 
In  the  latter  the  author  finds  the  origin  and  largely  the  explanation  of 
the  growing  and  apparently  irreconcilable  differences  of  the  next  two 
decades,  and  the  discord  of  half  a  century. 

Parts  of  four  or  five  chapters  have  previously  appeared  in  various 
standard  periodical  publications.  Chapter  I  supplements  the  detailed 
treatment  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  found  in  Paxson,  and  the 

^  The  reviewer  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  argument  by  which  the  suggestion 
of  Fricius  is  supported.  The  author  of  the  thesis  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  the 
importance  of  the  suggestion  (see  page  167). 
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chapter  on  Cuba  supplements  the  earlier  accounts  of  Callahan  and 
Chadwick. 

The  history  is  presented  in  ten  chapters:  Beginnings  and  early  Mexi- 
can representations  at  Washington;  Tardy  appointment  and  cool  re- 
ception of  the  first  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico;  British  influence 
in  Mexico  and  Poinsett's  struggle  against  it;  Cuba  saved  to  Spain; 
Diplomacy  concerning  the  opening  of  the  Santa  F6  trail;  Denimciation 
of  Poinsett  because  of  his  relations  with  the  York  Masons;  Obstacles 
in  the  way  of  concluding  a  conmiercial  treaty;  Conmiercial  controversies; 
Texas  and  the  boundary  issue;  Public  attacks  on  Poinsett  and  his  recall. 
The  chapters  on  Cuba  (77  pages)  and  the  boimdary  issue  (72  pages) 
are  disproportionately  long. 

An  additional  chapter  presents  comments  on  authorities.  The  author 
has  obtained  his  materials  largely  from  oflScial  manuscript  soiirces  of 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations  in  Mexico.  He  has  also  drawn  from  the  Van  Buren  manu- 
scripts in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  much  material  on  the 
beginnings  of  Jackson's  and  Van  Buren's  plan  for  the  purchase  of  Texas 
in  1829.  He  has  also  made  a  careful  study  of  the  pubUc  documents 
and  many  secondary  sources.  The  chief  authorities  are  cited  in  the 
footnotes,  which  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  real  beginning  of  the  Mexican  l^ation  dates  from  the  arrival 
(November,  1824)  of  Obregon,  the  fourth  minister  plenipotentiary 
appointed  by  Mexico.  The  appointment  of  an  American  representative 
to  Mexico  was  used  as  a  political  football  or  political  pawn  at  Washing- 
ton while  Canning  was  busy  establishing  a  British  influence  which  over- 
shadowed the  importance  and  influence  of  the  earlier  American  recogni- 
tion of  Mexican  independence  and  the  declarations  of  Monroe.  Joel 
R.  Poinsett,  who  accepted  the  appointment,  previously  declined  by 
others,  received  his  instructions  on  March  8,  1825.  To  recover  the 
prestige  lost  by  delay,  and  with  a  desire  to  preserve  repubUcan  institu- 
tions in  Mexico  and  prevent  encroachment  of  European  Powers,  he  used 
means  which  subjected  him  to  charges  of  interference  in  internal  affairs 
and  produced  increasing  distrust  and  suspicion,  which  postponed  the 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  pending  negotiations,  endangered  peaceful 
relations,  and  finally  led  to  public  Mexican  attacks  which  resulted  in 
his  recall.  In  Clay's  instructions  to  show  an  unobtrusive  readiness 
to  explain  to  the  Mexican  Government  the  working  of  the  American 
Constitution,  which  had  been  so  largely  copied  by  Mexico,  Poinsett 
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found  his  only  excuse  for  his  activities^  (through  the  York  rite  Masons) 
which  gave  rise  to  the  charge  of  meddling  in  internal  affairs.  At  the 
same  time  he  corrected  the  implication  of  Alaman  (the  Mexican  Min- 
ister) that  the  declaration  of  Monroe  gave  Mexico  the  right  to  demand 
that  the  United  States  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  new  American  states. 

In  his  longest  chapter,  the  author  traces  the  n^otiations  in  regard 
to'  the  serious  international  question  of  the  destiny  of  Cuba,  in  which 
seven  nations  were  involved,  and  in  which  the  United  States,  while 
opposing  the  acquisition  of  the  island  by  any  European  Power  or  by 
Mexico  or  Colombia,  declined  to  be  drawn  into  a  self-denying  pledge. 

In  Chapter  V  he  treats  the  growing  intercourse  along  the  Santa  F6 
trail  on  the  far  northern  frontier,  after  1821,  the  substitution  of  wagon 
trains  for  pack  animals  in  1824,  the  measures  to  establish  and  protect 
the  trade,  the  efforts  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Mexico  in  construct- 
ing the  road,  which  she  opposed  until  the  question  of  boundaiy  line 
should  be  settled,  and  the  military  escort  furnished  by  the  United  States 
before  the  regulation  of  trade  by  the  treaty  of  1831. 

The  two  most  valuable  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  relating  to  the 
negotiation  of  treaties  of  conmierce  and  boundaries.  For  over  four 
years  the  negotiations  for  a  conunercial  treaty  were  fruitless,  and  in 
this  period  Mexico  twice  allowed  the  time  for  exchanging  ratifications 
to  pass  without  action.  The  chief  initial  obstacles,  after  the  agreement 
to  separate  the  question  of  conmierce  from  that  of  boundaries,  were  the 
attempt  of  the  United  States  to  modify  the  most  favored  nation  clause 
by  a  new  principle  of  "perfect  reciprocity"  of  tonnage  dues,  which  was 
opposed  by  Mexico,  and  the  demand  of  Mexico  for  an  exception  in  favor 
of  the  new  Spanish  American  states  on  the  ground  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  common  contest  against  Spain  in  which  the  United  States 
was  not  participating.  In  reply  to  the  latter.  Clay  and  Poinsett  urged 
that  the  United  States  by  maintaining  neutrality  had  prevented  the 
precipitation  of  a  detrimental  union  of  European  Powers  against  Ameri- 
cans, and  thus  had  been  enabled  to  render  assistance  more  valuable 
than  military  cooperation.  Poinsett  successfully  made  the  omission 
of  the  exception  a  sine  qua  non  and  jdelded  on  the  proposed  **  perfect 
reciprocity.''  He  also  withdrew  an  anti-British  exception  which  he 
had  proposed  to  the  principle  of  "free  ships  make  free  goods." 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  July  10, 1826,  and,  on  its  arrival  at  Washing- 
ton, still  not  ratified  by  Mexico,  was  promptly  ratified  (February  26) 
by  the  Senate,  after  the  insertion  of  Poinsett's  proposed  exception  and 
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also  the  omission  of  an  article  excluding  from  Mexico  all  European^. 
Spaniards  who  had  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States  since  1820, 
which  was  declared  to  be  repugnant  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution. Mexico  still  delayed  to  act,  first  objecting  to  the  clause  on  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  later  demanding  an  article  settling  the 
boimdary  dispute.  Finally,  after  the  hasty  conclusion  of  a  boundary 
treaty  on  January  12, 1828,  followed  by  the  quick  settlement  of  disputed 
points,  Poinsett  obtained  a  new  treaty  (on  February  14)  which  seciu^ 
both  the  principle  of  "perfect  reciprocity"  and  the  exception  to  the 
principle  of  "free  ships  make  free  goods,"  and  also  provided  for  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves.  This  treaty,  ratified  by  the  American  Senate 
on  May  1,  1828,  faUed  in  the  Mexican  Congress.  Finally,  however, 
over  a  year  after  the  growing  opposition  of  Poinsett  had  burst  into  a 
demand  which  resulted  in  his  removal,  Anthony  Butler  (on  April  5, 
1831)  secured  a  treaty  which  was  ratified  and  properly  exchanged  by 
both  Powers,  and  which  contained  practically  all  the  articles  of  the 
Poinsett  treaty  except  the  clause  providing  for  return  of  fugitive  slaves. 

The  commercial  controversies,  which  in  the  absence  of  treaty  regu- 
lations, continually  arose  over  the  rights  and  privileges  of  United  States 
merchants  and  merchandise,  and  which  occupied  most  of  Poinsett's 
time  in  vain  attempts  to  adjust,  are  treated  by  the  author  in  a  separate 
chapter.  They  relate  to  requirements  of  consular  certificates  to  invoice 
of  goods  and  resulting  seizures  of  vessels  and  goods,  unfair  tariff  charges, 
seizure  of  American  vessels  and  cargoes  on  various  pretexts,  the  conduct 
of  Mexican  naval  vessels  and  Mexican  privateers  against  the  commerce 
of  Spain  (and  their  use  of  United  States  ports)  and  losses  to  merchants 
and  travellers  at  the  hands  of  robbers  and  bandits. 

The  long  chapter  on  "Texas  and  the  Boundary  Issue"  traces  the 
questions  relating  to  the  American  desire  to  regain  territory  bartered 
away  in  1819,  the  early  suspicions  of  the  authorities  of  the  new  state 
of  Mexico,  the  proposals  of  the  American  Government  to  secure  a  new 
and  more  advantageous  boimdary  west  of  the  Sabine  to  guard  against 
possible  future  diflSculty,  the  hope  of  the  Mexican  ministry  to  secxire 
the  extreme  limits  of  Spanish  claims  before  the  treaty  of  1819,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Anglo-American  independence  movement  in  Texas,  the 
American  attempts  to  purchase  the  territory  in  which  American  citizens 
had  obtained  extensive  grants  from  Mexico,  the  hasty  negotiations 
of  the  boundary  treaty  of  January  12, 1828,  which  was  promptly  ratified 
by  the  United  States  but  was  ratified  too  late  by  Mexico  to  be  exchanged 
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under  the  time  limit,  the  rise  of  new  internal  questions  relating  to  Texas, 
and  the  unsuccessful  negotiations  by  the  Jackson  administration  to 
secure  a  new  treaty  of  limits.  Poinsett,  shortly  before  his  recall,  was 
convinced  that  the  American  boundary  could  not  be  extended  west  of 
the  Sabine  without  driving  Mexico  "to  court  a  more  strict  alliance  with 
some  European  Power."  Finally,  after  Mexico  by  firm  but  pacific 
protests,  had  been  induced  to  ratify  the  pending  treaty  of  commerce, 
the  American  Government  (according  to  promise)  submitted  with  it, 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  the  pending  treaty  of  limits,  which  was 
thus  revived  after  its  obligatory  character  had  been  lost  by  the  remiss- 
ness of  Mexico.  Ratifications  were  exchanged  exactly  one  year  later, 
on  the  last  day  allowed  imder  the  treaty  provision. 

J.  M.  Callahan. 

Grundzuge  des  Englisch-AimrUcanischen  Privat-und  Prozesarechts,  6e- 
sonders  im  Vergleiche  mii  den  Systemen  des  europHischen  Kontinenls. 
By  Arthur  K.  Kuhn,  Zurich:  Art.  Institut  Orell  FOssli.  1915. 
pp.  xii,  254. 

The  present  volume  is  the  result  of  lectures  on  Anglo-American  law 
given  by  the  author  at  the  University  of  Zurich  during  the  summer 
semester  of  1914.  Part  I  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  common  law  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Part  II 
deals  with  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  English  and  American 
constitutions  as  regards  their  influences  upon  private  law,  and  with 
the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  courts.  In  Part  III  the  author 
sketches  the  law  of  Procedure  from  the  pleadings  at  law  and  in  equity 
to  the  execution  of  judgments,  and  outlines  the  subjects  of  Evidence 
and  of  Preliminary  and  Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies.  Parts  IV  and  V 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Private  Law,  being  entitled,  in  accordance 
with  the  customary  classification  in  Continental  coimtries,  "Civil"  and 
"Commercial"  Law,  respectively.  Under  the  former  title  our  author 
takes  up  the  law  of  Persons,  Domestic  Relations,  Real  and  Personal 
Property,  Obligations  (Contracts,  Sales,  Agency,  Suretjrship,  Bailments, 
Partnership,  Torts  and  Quasi-Contracts)  and  Wills  and  Administration. 
Under  the  heading  of  Commercial  Law  the  subject  of  Bills  and  Notes 
and  Checks,  Corporations  and  Carriers  are  treated. 

The  main  interest  of  the  work  to  students  of  law  in  this  country  con- 
sists in  the  comparisons  which  are  drawn  on  every  hand  between  Anglo- 
American  institutions  and  those  of  Continental  countries.    Our  author's 
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familiarity  with  both  legal  systems,  acquired  through  a  long  study  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  qualified  him  preeminently  to  undertake  this 
delicate  task.  The  execution  of  the  general  plan  of  work  is  done  with 
skill,  ability  and  judgment.  The  presentation  of  the  subject  is  char- 
acterized by  clarity  and  force.  A  fine  sense  of  proportion  is  maintained 
throughout  the  work.  To  the  Continental  student,  Kuhn's  Outline 
will  serve  as  an  illuminating  introduction  to  Anglo-American  law.  In 
the  Continental  literature  it  will  fill  a  long-felt  need. 

Ernest  G.  Lorenzen. 

Treaties^  Their  Making  and  Enforcement.  2d  ed.  By  Samuel  B.  Crandall. 
Washington:  John  Byrne  &  Co.    1916.    pp.  xxxii,  663. 

It  is  said  that  every  lawyer  owes  to  his  profession  the  debt  of  writing 
a  book  on  the  subject  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  If  that  be  so, 
Mr.  Crandall  has  paid  doubly  his  debt.  His  second  edition  of  Treaties, 
their  Making  and  Enforcement,  makes  its  appearance  at  an  opportune 
moment,  for  while  this  may  not  be  an  era  of  making  treaties,  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  when  their  enforcement  is  a  consummation  most  devoutly 
to  be  desired.  The  more  that  the  making  and  enforcement  of  treaties 
is  studied  and  made  the  subject  not  only  of  text  books,  but  of  courses 
in  law  schools  and  universities,  the  less  chance  there  will  be  of  those  far- 
reaching  instruments  being  regarded  as  ''scraps  of  paper"  by  courts  or 
by  statesmen.  Mr.  Crandall  has  treated  the  subject  broadly  and  has 
not  confined  himself  to  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  signatory, 
but  has  gathered  between  the  two  covers  of  his  book  much  useful  in- 
formation conveniently  arranged  and  exhaustively  indexed  relating  to 
treaties  made,  construed  and  enforced  by,  and  in,  other  jurisdictions. 

In  regard  to  treaties  with  the  United  States,  he  calls  attention,  as 
must  every  one  who  discusses  the  subject,  to  the  still  unsettled  contro- 
versy that  has  existed  for  over  a  century  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  regarding  the  effect  of  a  treaty  between  a 
foreign  Power  and  the  United  States,  n^otiated  by  the  Executive 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate>  but  requiring  affirmative  action  to  put 
it  into  effect.  In  1902,  while  the  Cuban  Sugar  Treaty  was  being  dis- 
cussed, a  Senator  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  insisted  that  a  treaty  contain- 
ing a  provision  for  a  specified  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  a  specified  article 
was  self-enforcing  and  needed  no  further  action  by  Congress.  The 
writer  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
the  latter  could  find  material  to  use  in  reply,  and  the  writer  advised  him 
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to  find  the  speech  which  the  same  Senator  had  made  several  years  before 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  and  naturally  took  the  other  side 
of  the  question. 

So  long  as  the  Constitution  equally  provides  that  treaties  and  acts 
of  Congress  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  clashing  of  the  two  will 
not  only  be  constant,  but  will  correspond  very  much  to  the  meeting  of 
an  irresistible  force  with  an  immovable  body.  Fortunately,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  two  branches  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  government 
have  met  the  question  on  every  occasion  that  it  has  arisen  in  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  accommodation;  and  while  no  definite  conclusion  has 
ever  been  reached,  there  have  been  expressions  of  accord  and  agreement, 
notably  the  statement  incorporated  in  the  act  appropriating  for  the 
payment  of  Alaska  to  the  effect  that  under  some  circumstances  treaty 
stipulations  cannot  be  put  into  effect  except  by  legislation  to  which  the 
consent  of  both  houses  is  necessary.  Mr.  Crandall's  chapter  on  treaties 
involving  modification  of  the  revenue  laws  throws  much  light  on  this 
phase  of  treaty  making  and  enforcement. 

The  appendices,  tables  of  cases,  and  compendium  of  decisions  are 
admirably  made  up  and  are  invaluable  not  only  to  the  student  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  but  also  to  every  lawyer  whose  case  may  have  its 
origin  in  a  right  based  on  treaty  stipulations. 

After  the  war  in  Europe  is  over — and  may  that  be  soon — someone 
will  have  another  opportunity  to  write  on  the  effect  of  treaties  in,  and 
their  modification  by  war;  and  surely  no  one  will  be  better  able  to  do 
it  than  Mr.  Crandall. 

Charles  Henry  Butler. 

Der  StreitfaU  zwischen  Schweden  und  Nonvegen.    By  Dr.  Karl  Stnipp. 
Leipzig:  Duncken  and  Humblot.    1914«    pp.  92  and  mi^. 

This  monograph  is  a  reprint  from  the  second  volume  of  Professor 
SchUcking's  great  compilation.  Das  Werk  vom  Haag,  It  is  a  study  of 
the  maritime  frontier  controversy  between  Sweden  and  Norway  and 
of  the  arbitral  award  of  the  Hague  Court  dated  October  23,  1909.  A 
peculiar  difficulty  confronted  the  author  in  this,  that  the  governments 
involved  declined  to  permit  an  examination  of  the  pleadings  filed  with 
the  arbitral  court;  and  he  expresses  the  very  pertinent  hope  that  in  the 
future  some  way  may  be  found  to  obviate  such  an  obstacle  to  purely 
scientific  legal  study.  With  the  same  painstaking  marshalling  of  au- 
thorities and  examination  of  precedents  as  characterize  the  other  writ- 
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ings  of  this  distingiiiBhed  young  scholar,  he  has  presented  a  readable 
exposition  of  this  international  litigation. 

The  subject  is  treated  imder  five  principal  heads:  an  account  of  the 
avaUable  material  and  authorities,  the  history  of  the  controversy,  the 
proceedings  before  the  Hague  Court,  the  arbitral  judgment,  a  criticism 
of  the  judgment. 

The  author  takes  exception  to  the  form  of  the  judgment  and  we  would 
heartily  second  him.  Following  the  form  of  the  French  judicial  arret, 
this  award  contains  eleven  pages  of  ''whereases"  (as  reproduced  in 
Wilson's  "The  Hague  Arbitration  Cases"),  preceding  a  judgment  of 
seventeen  lines.  Only  a  specialist  can  easily  find  his  way  through  such  a 
recital,  which  commingles  statements  of  claims,  findings  of  fact,  con- 
clusions of  law,  and  judicial  argumentation.  The  admirable  judgment 
of  November  11, 1912,  in  the  case  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  concern- 
ing the  arrears  of  interest  on  indenmities,  with  its  sharp  divisions  en 
fait,  en  draU,  en  concbmon,  is  conmiended  as  a  model. 

Though  Dr.  Strupp  disagrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the 
principles  of  international  law  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Stock- 
hohn  and  the  boimdary  agreement  of  1661  were  inadequate  to  solve  the 
controversy,  he  nevertheless  improves  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  appli- 
cation of  present-day  law.  Nor  does  he  agree  that  the  facts  are  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  prescriptive  title  by  international  law  in  either  claimant. 
The  final  decision,  which  runs  a  line  19^  south  midway  between  the 
Grisb&dama  shoals,  which  are  awarded  to  Sweden,  and  the  SkjQtte- 
gnmde,  which  are  awarded  to  Norway,  has  been  criticised  in  some 
quarters  as  a,jugement  SolomonigtieJ^  Dr.  Strupp,  however,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  compromis  which  requires  the  coiuii  to  fix  the  boimdary, 
"having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  fact  and  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law."  Though  the  exploitation  of  these  famous  lobster  fishing 
groimds  by  the  respective  nations  and  the  maintenance  of  an  occasional 
light  house  or  buoy  here  and  there  did  not  of  themselves  create  any  sort 
of  exclusive  rights,  still  they  were  pertinent  "circumstances  of  fact"; 
and  the  court  was  free  to  apply  such  rules  of  law  for  determining  mari- 
time boimdaries  as  best  harmonized  with  these  "circumstances  of  fact." 
In  this  opinion  the  reviewer  heartily  concurs. 

It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Strupp  suggests,  that  this  case  is  deserving  of  greater 
attention  than  it  has  heretofore  received  at  the  hands  of  students  of 
international  law.  Though  the  res  involved  is  apparently  of  small 
value,  the  law  questions  are  quite  intricate  and,  one  might  say,  elusive. 
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No  other  decision  of  the  Hague  Court,  in  our  opinion,  demonstrates 
more  convincingly  the  inherent  possibilities  of  international  arbitration 
and  the  potential  power  of  the  great  tribunal  at  The  Hague  to  keep  the 
world  at  peace. 

George  C.  Butte. 

Anglo-American  Isthmian  Diplomacy ,  1815-1915,  [Prize  Essa3rs  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  1914.]  By  Mary  W^helmine 
Williams,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  of  Goucher  College. 
Washington:  American  Historical  Association.  1916.  pp.  xii+ 
356.    $1.00. 

A  Committee  of  the  American  Historical  Association  awarded  to 
this  book  the  Justin  Winsor  prize  in  American  history  for  1914.  This 
assures  for  it  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  respectable  literary  style, 
for  committees  in  the  past  have  more  than  once  withheld  the  prize  for 
want  of  a  worthy  candidate.  English-American  Isthmian  relations 
have  been  summarized  in  many  books,  and  portions  of  the  subject  have 
furnished  topics  for  monographic  investigation. 

Miss  Williams's  book  claims  attention  for  its  distinguished  patronage 
and  because  it  is  a  consecutive  study  of  the  whole  subject.  It  is  based 
on  a  minute  and  painstaking  study  of  all  available  English  and  American 
manuscript  and  printed  sources,  and  the  writer  lists  in  her  bibliography 
a  wide  range  of  secondary  authorities  from  whom  she  has  drawn  more 
or  less  assistance.  One  expects  the  book  to  be,  and  it  ought  to  be,  a 
most  useful  contribution,  but  it  is  disappointing.  It  is  a  conscientious 
seminar  report,  with  the  defects  of  such  an  exercise,  exhibiting  immense 
industry  but  small  sense  of  proportion.  Details  piled  on  details  note 
every  shade  of  shifting,  transitory  ministerial  opinion  in  England,  the 
United  States,  and  Central  America,  as  revealed  in  the  diplomatic 
correspondence;  and  the  really  important  aspects  of  the  subject  are  lost 
in  a  desert  of  unessentials.  The  same  fault  is  evident  in  the  documenta- 
tion. It  hardly  seems  necessary  in  a  printed  book  to  make  six  or  eight 
references  in  a  single  brief  paragraph — as  is  frequently  done — to  a  short 
document  which  forms  the  sole  source  of  the  paragraph.  As  a  rule, 
over  documentation  is  a  good  fault,  and  this  criticism  would  be  captious 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  emphasizes  the  principal  defect  of  the  book,  its 
exaggeration  of  detail. 

Henceforth  the  book  must  necessarily  be  on  the  shelves  of  all  well 
stocked  Ubraries  and  in  the  hands  of  professors  of  history,  but  students 
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and  readers  who  desire  a  clear-cut  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  Anglo- 
American  Isthmian  relations  must  continue  to  use  some  of  the  excellent 
manuals  listed  in  Miss  Williams's  bibliography. 

Eugene  C.  Babkeb. 

Per  Un  Irredentismo  In  Fatto  Di  Sdeme  Qiuridiche.    By  Giulio  Diena 
Torino:  1916.    Societa  Tipografico-Editrice  Nazionale. 

This  slender  pamphlet  of  some  twenty  pages  by  Professor  Diena  has 
as  its  theme  "National  independence  in  the  l^al  sciences, "  more  specif- 
ically, of  course,  independence  of  Teutonic  theories  and  tendencies. 
Evidently  suggested  as  it  is  by  the  reaction  which  the  European  War 
has  produced  in  the  Allied  countries  against  the  t3rranny  of  German 
influences,  we  look  with  trepidation  for  a  somewhat  partisan  develop- 
ment of  the  theme.  HappUy  these  fears  are  not  justified;  there  is  little 
in  the  article  that  could  not  be  safely  and  usefully  generalized  and 
applied  to  other  subjects  far  from  Latin  law  or  German  science. 

If  we  may  accept  the  author's  statements  (and  a  very  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  the  theoretical  department  of  Italian  I^al  literature 
goes  to  support  them),  the  fashion  of  the  day  has  led  the  latest  genera- 
tion of  the  yoimger  writers  into  a  somewhat  slavish  adoption  of  the 
ideas  and  mannerisms  of  the  extreme  German  Schools.  These  ideas 
are  characterized  by  the  ruthless  application  of  logic  to  premises  f  oimded 
on  mere  assumption  or  abstractions,  and  by  the  tendency  to  develop 
the  subject  along  abstract  lines  and  without  reference  to  the  facts  of 
life.  The  mannerisms  are  the  mannerisms  of  the  German  language  so 
far  as  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  Italian  by  copious  quotation, 
barbarous  translation  and  unmerciful  interjection  of  foreign  terms. 

On  the  second  coimt  it  may  be  said  that  the  crimes  conmiitted  under 
it  are  due  in  great  part  to  a  cheap  parade  of  learning,  to  pedantry  and 
to  mere  sloth.  The  German  originals  are  certainly  not  to  blame,  and 
probably  those  who  have  been  really  gripped  by  the  German  ideas  would 
be  foimd  to  be  the  least  guilty  in  this  particular.  It  would  seem  that 
Italian  jurisprudence  has  been  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  a  disease 
which  is  not  unknown  in  other  countries  or  other  departments  of  science 
and  of  art.  A  new  idea  gains  weight  with  a  certain  class  of  mind  from 
its  very  vagueness,  from  its  being  only  half  imderstood.  The  very  fact 
that  it  has  to  be  sought  and  found  in  a  foreign  and  unfamiliar  language 
may  supply  this  vagueness,  which  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  convert  it 
into  a  religion.    The  natural  history  of  most  fads  in  art  or  pseudo- 
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science  begins  with  the  genius  with  defective  power  of  expressioD,  passes 
on  to  the  enthusiasts  with  imperfect  understanding  and  from  them  to 
the  crowd  of  the  faddists  and  the  charlatans. 

However,  in  this  particular  case,  it  may  well  be  doubted  how  far  the 
genius  appears  in  it  at  all.  Professor  Diena  is  not  at  all  disposed  to 
question  the  value  of  German  jurisprudence.  He  does  question  very 
positively  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  applied  and  the  attempt  to 
take  it  as  a  universal  measure,  and  he  supports  his  thesis  by  citations 
from  German  authorities.  We  might  have  wished  that  he  had  left 
Nietzsche  and  his  virulent  criticism  of  his  fellow  coimtrymen  out  of  the 
matter. 

The  coimtries  of  the  Common  Law  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any  partic- 
ular danger  from  the  tendencies  that  the  author  deplores.  We  could 
find  there  ample  illustration  of  the  same  kind  of  over  enthusiastic  ac- 
ceptance of  foreign  theories,  some  of  them  (in  anthropology  and  in  edu- 
cation, for  example)  native  to  Professor  Diena's  own  country.  However, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  coming  from  that  quarter  they  are  at  least  in  no 
great  danger  of  barbarizing  our  language.  Perhaps,  the  invasion  of 
the  Italian  tongue  by  German  sounds  and  idioms  is  the  crudest  result 
of  the  condition  that  is  described  and  the  one  that  calls  most  loudly 
for  the  coimter  attack  which  ia  launched  against  it  in  the  article  re- 
viewed. 

James  Barclay. 

VOrganisme  des  ^ats-tampons  gardiens  de  la  paix,  Essai  d'une  proposi- 
tion de  pcdx.  By  M.  D.  Horowitz.  La  Haye:  Martinus  Nijhoff. 
1915.    pp.  120. 

This  book  may  be  an  exegesis  of  the  impossible,  but  it  has  certain 
distinctive  qualities.  The  treatment  is  fresh,  thoroughly  well  organized, 
and  it  defends  a  point  of  view  which  we  have  not  seen  presented  hereto- 
fore. In  brief,  the  author  proposes  the  disarmament  of  the  large  Powers 
and  the  armament  of  the  small  buffer  states  with  the  advice  and  co- 
operation of  the  large  Powers  of  Europe.  The  brochure  was  written  in 
Antwerp,  September  last.  Every  page  rings  with  the  sincerity  of  one 
close  to  the  war.  Summarizing  the  conditions  which  provoked  the 
present  war,  the  author  concludes  that  the  one  great  cause  was  a  develop- 
ing international  mistrust  (mSfiance  intemationale).  Since  this  mistrust 
is  the  direct  cause  of  war,  the  remedy  must  therefore  lie  in  overcoming 
this  mistrust.    Disarmament,  as  ordinarily  understood,  offers  no  hopeful 
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solution  of  the  problem;  neither  do  armaments.  The  thousand  and  one 
frictions  arising  between  the  great  states  of  Europe  are  principally  due 
to  their  propinquity  and  to  the  uncertainties  engendered  by  the  unstable 
situations  in  the  smaller  states.  The  remedy,  therefore,  lies  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  buffer  states  of  Europe  as  follows:  In  the  north,  Scandi- 
navia, Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark;  in  the  south,  the  Balkans,  Bul- 
garia, Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Greece;  in  the  west.  The  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Lorraine  and  Portugal;  in  the  east,  Rumania 
and  Poland.  If  these  groups  were  organized  by  common  consent, 
financed  in  the  main  by  the  large  states  themselves,  and  given  police 
powers  to  defend  themselves  from  invasion,  while  the  large  European 
states  would  be  practically  disarmed,  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  could 
be  no  such  war  as  is  now  devastating  Europe.  The  author's  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  the  war  are  as  excellent  as  any.  His  program  for  avoid- 
ing another  such  a  war  is  theoretically  perfectly  sound.  That  it  is  prac- 
tically unworkable  is  more  of  a  criticism  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
political  ways  of  men  than  of  the  author. 

Abthub  Debrin  Call. 
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UNJUSTIFIABLE  WAR  AND  THE  MEANS  TO  AVOID  IT  * 

1.    THE   CONCEPTION  OP  JUST  WAR 

In  the  beginnings  of  international  law,  in  Grotius  and  his  predecessors 
and  immediate  successors,  discussion  of  the  Right  qf  War,  the  jus  ad 
beUum,  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  by  the  side  of  the  Right  in  War,  the 
jus  in  hello.  Today,  however,  the  question.  When  is  war  justified?  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  discussed.  The  so-called  predecessors  of  Grotius, 
like  himself  and  his  inmiediate  followers,  accepted  from  the  Roman  law 
the  notion  of  the  beUum  justum  piumque.  This  concept  was  purely 
formal.  To  make  a  war  a  beUum  justum  jriumque  nothing  more  was 
required  than  compliance  with  the  precepts  of  the  fetial  law  as  to  the 
formalities  of  declaring  war.  To  be  sure,  these,  at  least  originally,  re- 
quired a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  its  ratification  by  the  Centuriate 
Comitia.  Later,  however,  this  requisite,  to  which  one  could  perhaps  not 
always  deny  some  material  significance,  completely  disappeared  behind  the 
empty  ceremony  which  the  Paier  PaJtraius  performed  at  the  boundary  of 
the  enemy  country  with  the  '^hcLstaf errata  aut  sangmnea  prcetista^'  hurled 
across  the  same.  Nay,  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  a  deserter  from  the 
former's  army  was  allowed  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  in  Rome,  into  which 
the  spear  was  flung  as  into  hostile  territory,  in  order  that  the  Pater 
Pairalus  might  not  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  frontier.^  On  these 
formaUties,  which  natiu-ally  became  more  and  more  futile,  Roman 
historians  based  their  country's  reputation  of  never  having  waged  an 
unjust  war.  Still,  the  fetial  law  had  at  least  the  one  advantage  of  giving 
the  adversary  a  33  days'  respite  for  deliberation.^ 

To  that  meaningless  formal  conception  of  war  Christianity  sought  to 
substitute  a  conception  of  just  war  based  upon  its  merits.  It  was  St. 
Augustine  who,  in  his  indictment, — for  such  his  masterpiece  appears  to 

*  Translated  fron)  the  German  by  Aloysius  Wenger,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  Weiss,  Le  draU  fetial,  Paris,  1883,  p.  27;  Fusinato,  R,  D.  /.,  XVII  (1885),  p.  278  ff.; 
Phillipson,  International  Law  and  Custom  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  11,  329. 
« Phillipson,  II,  335. 
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be, — of  the  Roman  State  and  the  whole  of  pagan  civilization,  set  up 
another,  deeper,  material  and  less  formal  concept  of  war,  which  he 
developed  more  fully  in  his  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Joshua.'  Ac- 
cording to  him,  only  such  war  is  just  as  is  intended  to  avenge  a  wrong,  to 
chastise  a  State  for  its  failure  either  to  punish  one  of  its  subjects  for  a 
wrong  committed  by  him  against  another,  or  to  restore  what  the  State 
itself  has  imlawfully  taken  from  another.  Closely  adhering  to  Augustine, 
Thomas  Aquinas  teaches,^  that  three  things  are  needed  in  order  that  a 
war  may  be  called  just:  first,  it  must  be  ordered  by  the  lawful  aathor- 
ities;  secondly,  there  must  be  a  jiista  causa,  i.  e.,  the  foe  who  is  being 
attacked  must  deserve  this  by  reason  of  a  wrong  imputable  to  him; 
and,  thirdly,  there  is  required  a  right  .intention  on  the  part  of  the  attack- 
ing party,  that  is,  a  purpose  to  promote  good,  or  to  avoid  evil. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  war  received  its  finishing  touch  in  the 
writings  of  the  Jesuit  Francisco  Suarez  (1548-1617),  whose  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  natural  law  theory  of  international  law  is  universally 
recognized.  Leaning  upon  the  Roman  law  theory  of  possession,  he 
requires  for  the  justification  of  war,  in  addition  to  its  proclamation  by 
the  legitimate  power,  also  a  just  cause  and  a  good  title;  he  further  de- 
mands observance  of  due  formalities  and  fairness  in  beginning  the  war, 
and  in  its  prosecution  and  conclusion  (debitus  modus  et  asqiuiUtas  in 
iUius  initio,  prosecutione  et  victoria).  By  Justus  titulus  he  too  under- 
stands a  wrong,  and  indeed  a  grievous  wrong,  proportionate  to  the  evil 
of  war.  In  weighing  this  motive  for  war,  the  prince  ought  to  proceed 
conscientiously.  The  best  and  safest  course,  according  to  Suarez,  would 
be  to  let  arbitrators  decide  as  to  its  adequacy.  But  arbitrators  capable 
of  inspiring  sufficient  confidence  in  both  parties  are  not  easily  found,  ^  ^^ 
he  thinks;  therefore,  this  mode  of  deciding  has  become  "rarissimum"  ^  ^n 
and  the  prince  may,  provided  he  be  in  good  faith,  rely  upon  the  judg 
ment  of  learned  and  prudent  men  (prudentes  et  docti  viri),  appointed  h} 
himself. 

The  requirement  of  a  Justus  titulus  or  of  a  justa  causa  is  a  very  lo 
step  forward  in  comparison  with  Roman  law;  for  there  it  was  not         ^ 
question  of  intrinsic  equity,  but  merely  of  external,  formal  l^ality. 

*  Cited  in  the  Decretum  Graiianij  III,  C.  23,  que  II,  C.  2. 

*  Summn  Theologica,  II  qu.  40d.  Bello,  Art.  1. 
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One  great  difficulty  in  deciding  the  question  whether  or  not  a  war  be 
just,  evidently  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  almost  all  cases  both  parties  claim 
to  have  the  justa  causa  belii  on  their  side.  Can  a  war  actually  be  a  just 
one  on  both  sides?  This  question  has  occupied  in  most  lively  fashion 
all  authors  who  have  treated  the  right  of  war  according  to  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they  have  all  answered  this 
question  in  the  negative.  Only  when  on  one  side  there  is  an  innocent 
mistake  as  to  facts,  can  a  war,  in  their  opinion,  be  actually  regarded  as 
a  just  one  for  both  parties.  And  yet  the  contrary  might  not  seldom  be 
true.  Not  always  is  all  the  right  on  one  side  alone,  and  on  the  other 
only  hypocrisy  and  sheer  pretense  of  right.  In  many  cases  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  how  far  back  one  follows  up  the  chain  of  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  war.  A  war  may  in  its  proximate  cause  be  just,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  its  remote  causes  be  just  on  the  other.  Even  as  penal  law 
opposes  the  arictor  rixce,  the  originator  of  the  strife,  to  the  auctor  pugnas, 
the  beginner  of  the  fray,  so  the  matter  often  stands  in  war.  Only  a  mind 
penetrating  to  the  remotest  ramifications  of  the  network  of  causes  would 
in  many  cases  be  competent  to  decide  on  whom  the  original  guilt  rests. 
A  wrong  which  State  A  may  have  committed  years  ago  against  State  B, 
produces  in  the  latter  a  feeling  which  gradually  swells  to  bitterness,  to 
hate,  and  finally  leads  State  B  to  imdertake  something  against  State  A, 
which  furnishes  this  latter  a  just  cause  for  war.  Because  of  this  reaction, 
which  the  injustice  of  the  one  party  is  wont  to  provoke  in  the  other,  it  is 
extremely  important  that  every  difference  between  states  be  settled  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  peaceful  means,  and  best  of  all  by  recourse  to  law 
through  arbitration^,  lest  through  some  untoward  event  a  too  long- 
continued  tension  between  the  parties  concerned  may  break  out  into 
open  war.^ 

It  being  in  many  cases  impossible  to  answer  squarely  the  question  as 
to  which  side  is  right  in  a  war,  just  as  even  in  private  quarrels,  e.  g,,  be- 
tween man  and  wife  or  other  relatives  the  fault  is  often  a  divided  one, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  international  law,  upon  descending  from 
the  heights  of  religious  and  philosophical  contemplation  to  the  domain 
of  reality,  put  the  question  of  the  justness  of  war  more  and  more  out  of 

*  Cf .  Lammasch,  Lehre  von  der  Schiedsgericht^xirkeil  in  the  Handbuch  dea  Vdlker- 
rtchUy  Vol  III,  Part  3,  p.  36  ff. 
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circuit.  But  this  was  not  a  step  forward  on  the  part  of  mankind.  Even 
Hugo  Grotius  still  explicitly  teaches  (L.  II,  cap.  1  and  22)  that  the 
legitimate  cause  for  war  consists  solely  in  the  wrong  suffered,  and  refers 
to  Augustine  as  his  authority  for  the  statement;  but,  that  even  ex 
JTisHs  caiLsis  war  must  not  be  undertaken  rashly  (L.  II,  cap.  24).  To 
warn  against  wanton  wars  is  the  main  purpose  of  his  work  De  Jure  BeUi 
ac  Pads.  Observing  with  horror  for  what  trifling  causes  war  in  his  days 
was  often  entered  upon,  and  how  all  regard  for  divine  and  human  rights 
vanished  in  war,  he  sought  to  show  that  there  existed  between  states  a 
common  right  that  ought  to  prevail  for  wars  as  well  as  during  wars  (esse 
aliquod  inter  popiUos  jus  commune,  quod  et  ad  bdla  et  in  belUs  valeret) 
(Prolegomena).  The  jus  ad  beUum  has,  however,  disappeared  from 
modem  science.  International  law  puts  up  with  war  as  with  a  historical 
fact,  without  differentiating  the  rights  of  belligerents  according  to  their 
right  or  lack  of  right  to  make  war. 

Surely  only  an  intellect,  such  as  de  Laplace  postulated  *  in  a  famous 
passage,  but  not  that  of  our  diplomats,  would  be  competent  to  say  which 
war  is  intrinsically  just  and  which  intrinsically  unjust. 

2.   THE   CONCEPTION   OF  JUSTIFIABLE   WAR 

But  it  is  quite  a  diflferent  matter  to  determine  whether  a  state,  before 
it  draws  the  sword,  has  done  all  that  may  be  asked  of  it  to  reach  a  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  its  difference  with  another  Power,  or  an  equitable  com- 
promise of  their  conflicting  interests.  Nowadays,  where  the  interests  of 
all  nations  and  states  interweave,  even  the  states  that  are  apparently 
not  concerned  have  the  right  to  demand  such  a  course  from  their  fellow 
states.  Experiences  of  recent  date  have  shown  that  a  war  whose  occasion 
may  concern  only  two  or  three  Powers  has  a  tendency  to  carry  away 
others  too,  and  that  a  war  of  such  dimensions,  because  of  the  enormity 
of  the  evil  for  the  whole  conununity  of  states,  entitles  all  to  demand  from 
each  other  enough  consideration  so  that  they  will  resort  to  it  as  the  last, 
the  very  last,  expedient,  only  after  having  seriously  tried  all  other 
remedies  and  these  have  proved  unavailing.  Wherefore,  the  Powers  not 
directly  interested  in  the  conflict  are  entitled  to  be  heard  when  proposing 

*  Laplace,  Essai  PhUosophique  sur  les  ProbabiliUSf  Paris,  1814,  p.  3. 
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mediation,  and  they  are  further  entitled  that  they  shall  be  bound  to 
regard  a  war  between  other  states  as  justifiable  only  when  their  pro- 
posals have  been  taken  under  earnest  consideration.  It  is  true 
that;  according  to  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term  sovereignty,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  any  states  have,  with  respect  to  others,  a  right 
absolutely  to  forbid  them  the  waging  of  war.  But  neither,  as  was 
recognized  in  Article  3  of  thq  Hague  Convention  of  1899  for  the  Peaceful 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  can  they  be  denied  the  right  to 
tender  the  states  engaged  in  war  their  mediation  or  their  good  offices 
and,  indeed,  in  such  way  and  under  such  concomitant  circumstances 
that  this  offer  shall  not  be  disregarded  from  the  outset.  To  the  out- 
sider's right  to  offer  his  mediation  there  must  correspond  the  duty  of 
the  contending  parties,  not,  forsooth,  to  accept  the  mediation  proposals, 
but  certainly  to  listen  to  them  and  to  take  them  imder  serious  con- 
sideration. If  it  be  "useful  and  desirable"  (Article  3)  that  the  strangers 
to  the  dispute  tender  their  mediation,  then  the  party  which  refuses  even 
to  hear  their  proposals  violates  his  duty  toward  the  Powers  entitled  to 
offer  mediation,  inasmuch  as  their  intercession  "must  never  be  regarded 
as  an  unfriendly  act"  (Article  3,  paragraph  3).  For  good  reasons, 
therefore,  did  the  Conference  of  1899  reject  the  utterly  illogical  motion 
of  Veljkovitsch  that,  as  a  converse  to  the  Nigra  motion,  the  Conference 
explicitly  declare  also  that  the  refusal  to  accept  a  proffered  mediation 
should  never  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act. 

While  heretofore  an  offer  of  mediation  has  been  viewed  rather  as  a 
"kind  service"  rendered  to  those  bent  on  war,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world  this  right  is  founded  upon  the  rightful  interest  of  those  Powers 
that  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  neutrals  did  not  know 
it  before,  then  the  present  war  has  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  be  left  untouched  by  a  war  waged  between  great  Powers. 
The  notion  that  war  affects  only  the  belligerents  and  is  for  all  others  a 
res  inter  alios  acta,  is  entirely  false.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  Abyssinia 
and  Liberia  have  not  been  left  untouched  by  the  consequences  of  the 
present  war.  The  Powers  deeply  engaged  in  international  commerce 
have  suffered  economic  damages  which  cannot  be  much  less  than  those 
of  many  a  war  in  the  past.  It  is  especially  through  the  stoppage  of 
commerce  on  the  "free  sea"  {difficile  est,  satyr  am  non  scribere)  that  they 
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have  incurred  most  serious  losses  in  their  impcHl,  export  and  transit 
trade  and  have  thereby  been  thrown  into  crises  which  have  reduced  the 
earning  powers  and  means  of  subsistence  of  millions  of  people.  The 
mobilization  of  nearly  all  the  armies  of  Europe  has  also  put  the  neutrab 
to  enormous  expense  and  cut  deep  into  the  incomes  ot  families,  their 
earnings  and  businesses.  Numerous  subjects  of  neutral  states  who  here- 
tofore peaceably  followed  their  avocations  in  the  territories  of  the 
belligerents,  have  been  profoundly  affected  in  their  relations  by  the 
economic  upheaval  in  those  states.  Family  ties  and  business  connec- 
tions, which  had  been  considered  insoluble,  have  been  most  painfully 
disrupted.  Citizens  of  neutral  states  have  been  maltreated  because  of 
the  identity  or  similarity  of  their  language  with  that  of  the  bellig?rait«<. 
Investments  made  by  neutrals  in  the  war  zones  have  been  wrecked, 
etc.,  etc.  Only  when  the  war  is  over  will  it  be  possible  to  strike  its  fright- 
ful balance,  frightful  not  merely  for  the  belligerents,  but  also  for  the 
neutrak. 

Speaking  for  America,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  had  this  to  say  very 
recently: 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  American  people  are  on  the  other  side  oi  the 
world  and  that  these  clashings  and  crashings  are  no  concern  of  theirs. 
Ask  the  cotton-grower  of  the  South,  or  the  copper  miner  in  the  far  West, 
or  the  lumberman  on  Puget  Sound,  or  the  shipper  in  New  York,  Balti- 
more or  New  Orleans,  or  the  banker  in  Wall  street,  in  State  street  or  in 
La  Salle  street,  whether  he  knows  that  there  is  a  war  in  Europe,  and  get 
lus  answer.  Ask  the  student  of  international  law,  or  the  expounder  of 
political  ethics  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  or  the  devoted  believer  in 
civil  liberty,  whether  the  United  States  has  any  interest  in  the  conflict, 
and  get  his  answer .^ 

And  for  Chile,  its  representative  at  the  International  Agricultural 
Institute  in  Rome,  Mr.  Aldunate,  declared  that  the  financial  conse- 
quences of  the  European  War  are  so  serious  for  his  country  that  it  is 
compelled  to  practise  the  most  rigorous  economy  and  is  no  longer  able 
to  contribute  its  customary  yearly  quota  of  40,000  francs,  but  must 
ask  to  be  enrolled,  until  further  notice,  in  the  second  class  of  states  with 
a  contribution  of  only  20,000  francs.* 

'  The  Changed  Outlook,  New  York,  1915,  p.  5. 

'  Proc^s-verbal  du  comiU  permanent  ^  '30  October  1915. 
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Compared  with  the  enormous  total  of  damages,  sorrows  and  miseries, 
which  even  the  neutral  Powers  and  their  subjects  have  suffered  in  this 
war;  compared  with  the  irreparable  agricultural  losses  in  all  coimtries, 
the  profits  made  by  individual  manufacturers  and  speculators  in  neutral 
states, -by  a  traffic  which,  judged  by  its  effect,  is  a  traffic  in  human  lives, 
are  not  worth  considering.  True,  not  all  gains  derived  from  war  are 
immoral  like  the  above.  The  earnings  of  shipping  companies  and  of 
peace  industries  are  from  a  moral  standpoint  quite  unquestionable. 
But  even  these  can  not  be  decisive  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  nar 
tional  losses.  From  this  due  balance  of  war,  even  for  neutrals,  they  will 
learn  to  strain  every  nerve  never  again  to  be  taken  unawares  by  a  world 
war,  and  promote  every  measure  for  making  a  repetition  thereof  more 
difficult  and  unlikely. 

The  days  are  no  more  when  the  suburban  citizen,  taking  his  stroll  upon 
the  towered  ramparts  of  his  native  town,  could  chuckle  with  delight  be- 
cause he  knew  of  no  more  pleasant  holiday  pastime 

''Than  to  talk  of  war  and  battlecry, 
When  yonder  in  far  away  Turkey 
Nations  pounce  upon  each  other." 

Today  the  "  et  tua  res  agitur ! "  applies  to  him  too.  Wherefore,  his  state 
has  a  right  to  call  out  to  those  lusting  after  war:  ''Listen  to  me;  I  will 
try  and  settle  your  dispute.  Should  I  fail  in  my  honest  endeavors,  you 
are  welcome  to  smash  each  other's  skulls.  BiU  hear  me  you  muatj  and 
thai  wiUingly  and  in  earnest  Whoever  turns  down  this  request  of  mine, 
him  I  shall  treat  as  a  disturber  of  the  common  peace.  His  war  I  shall  re- 
gard as  an  unjustifiable  one;  that  of  his  adversary  as  justifixible.  I  shall 
hold  him  responsible  for  every  damage  which  I  myself  and  my  citizens  may 
suffer  through  his  obstinacy  and  his  lack  of  consideration  for  us.  I  shall 
not,  indeed,  attack  him  myself;  but  I  shall  allow  my  citizens  everything 
against  him  and  nothing /or  him.  They  may,  if  they  please,  enlist  in  the 
army  of  his  adversary,  and  supply  the  latter  with  money  and  war  mate- 
rial.   But  to  him  they  shall  give  no  such  help." 

This  way  of  differentiating  the  party  entitled  to  make  war  from  the 
party  not  entitled  in  this  sense,  being  based  upon  external,  easily  ascer- 
tainable facts,  would  be  just  as  easy  to  carry  out  as  a  differentiation  of 
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just  from  unjust  war  founded  upon  the  aetiology  of  the  war  will  almost 
always  fail  in  practice.  Should  the  mode  of  differentiating,  as  here 
proposed,  gain  international  recognition  and  standing  among  civilized 
states,  they  would,  in  their  mutual  relations,  reach  that  degree  of  civiUza- 
tion  which  the  German  Empire  attained  in  its  internal  organization 
700  years  ago,  through  the  Public  Peace  statute  of  Frederick  II,  of  1235, 
which  permitted  self-help  through  private  warfare  only  when  recourse 
to  judicial  proceedings  had  been  had  in  vain.  War  would  thereby  be 
forced  into  a  subsidiary  position.  States  would  resort  to  this  extreme, 
desperate  expedient  only  after  having  actually  exhausted  all  pacific 
means. 

3.    PROBLEM   OF  THE   CIVILIZING   VALUE   OF  WAR 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  relegate  war  to  such  a  subsidiary  status? 
Does  not  rather  war  possess  an  independent  cultural  value,  distinct 
from  all  pacific  means  of  settling  disputes?  The  attempt  to  establish 
this  has  often  been  made,  even  very  recently  by  Steinmetz  in  a  work 
which  distinguishes  itself  among  many  of  its  predecessors  by  a  striving 
after  freedom  from  prejudice  truly  worthy  of  appreciation.' 

It  would  be  folly  not  to  recognize  that  war  can  also  produce  favorable 
results.  Is  there,  generally  speaking,  an  evil  that  does  not  result  in 
or  bring  with  it  some  good,  or  any  good  thing  that  does  not  bring  with 
it  or  result  in  some  evil?  The  only  question  is  whether  in  war  the  good 
outweighs  the  bad,  as  Steinmetz  emphatically  dsserts,^^ 

The  main,  and  in  a  certain  sense  a  new,  argument  in  his  reasoning, 
is  to  the  effect  that  war  is  the  only  effectual  ''states  competition"  for 
stimulating  human  activity  and  hence  can  ''never  be  abolished  without 
detriment  to  mankind  '*  (page  208).  To  begin  with,  no  man  of  judgment 
thinks  of  "stopping  "  war  by  means  of  a  treaty  or  decree.  The  most  that 
may  be  hoped  for,  in  the  distant  future,  is  that  war,  like  other  antiquated 
institutions,  and  like  bodily  organs  whose  functions  have  been  taken  ove 
by  others,  may  gradually  die  out,  become  "  rudimentary,"  as  evolutionist 
express  it.    Steinmetz  is  probably  right,  that  for  the  development  of  th 

•  Philosophie  des  Krieges,     Leipzig,  1907.     Compare  in  particular,  pages  13  B 
73  flf.,  335  flf. 

^  Page  190,  "If  there  were  no  war  it  would  have  to  be  invented!" 
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human  race  the  possession  of  aggressive  propensities,  a  right  good  dose 
of  pugnacity,  was  of  advantage,  perhaps  even  a  necessity.  "Then  al- 
ready was  it  to  man's  best  interest  to  have  incurred  the  enmity  of 
man.  *  *  *  Among  God's  most  precious  gifts  to  man  belongs  a 
genuine  foe"  (p.  21).  The  struggle  with  the  animal  world,  and  the  over- 
coming of  elemental  difficulties  alone  would  not  have  developed  man's 
physical  and  intellectual  faculties  to  the  same  extent  as  battling  with 
fellow-beings  of  like  intelligence.  Without  doubt,  even  today  a  social 
order  in  which  every  occasion  for  competition  were  wanting  would 
lead  to  racial  retrogression.  But,  in  our  day,  does  this  emulation  still 
consist  in  strife  alone,  in  bloody  life-and-death  struggle?  No  doubt, 
war  is  an  important  transition  stage  of  man's  evolution  upward.  But 
such  also  was  slavery.  Would  Grecian  culture,  to  which  we  owe  so 
much,  have  been  possible  had  not  slaves  performed  all  menial  labor  and 
thereby  relieved  the  free-bom  Hellenes?  And  even  so,  was  revenge  for 
blood  a  necessary  prodromal  stage  in  the  evolution  of  public  punish- 
ment? Who  would,  on  that  account,  justify  slavery  or  feuds  as  suited  to 
our  times  and  circumstances?  For  the  world  of  today  that  argument  is 
therefore  not  pertinent.  Granted  that  a  man  of  Tolstoy's  spiritual  type 
would  have  been  an  unfit  ancestor  of  the  human  race,  what  follows  from 
that  for  the  present  time? 

Not  merely  "  symbolical "  (p.  200),  but  real  competition  between  states 
is  possible  also  in  peaceful  ways.  For,  is  it  not  given  to  every  state  to 
compete  with  the  others  in  exerting  all  its  powers  to  assure  to  its  citizens 
the  highest  development  of  their  faculties,  and  make  life  for  them  really 
worth  living  as  a  steady  advance  toward  a  loftier  psychical  evolution. 
Steinmetz  may  rest  satisfied  that  in  a  state  pursuing  such  a  course  the 
citizens  would  not  ''die  from  sheer  tedium,"  as,  according  to  his  asser- 
tion, happened  to  the  Indian  wards  of  the  erstwhile  Jesuit  State  of  Pa- 
raguay. ^^  Such  a  state  would  not  only  make  the  greatest  achievements 
possible  for  those  who  belong  to  it,  but  exert  a  powerful  attraction  on  the 
citizens  of  other  states.  It  would  not  thereby  weaken  itself,  but  rather 
gain  new  strength. 

^^  In  regard  to  the  Jesuit  dominion  in  Paraguay  and  the  consequences  of  its  destruc- 
tion, compare  the  judgment  of  Elis^  R6clus,  NouveUe  geographie  univeraelle  XIX, 
p.  497  ff.,  one  certainly  not  suspected  of  clerical  bias. 
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Likewise  erroDeous  is  St^nmetz'  assertion  that  the  abolition  of  feuds 
within  states  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  putting  down  warfare 
between  states  (p.  211).  If  for  ''direct  state  conflicts"  th«re  is  no  other 
form  than  war,  then  is  there  also  for  direct  conflicts  among  individuals 
no  other  form  than  the  sanguinary  man-to-man  fi^t.  Like  Hegiel, 
Steinmetz  extols  war  as  a  worid  judgment,  as  the  ''executioner'*  of 
states  sentenced  to  death  by  the  verdict  of  history  (p.  222).  In  such  a 
deduction  from  history  one  must  never  put  the  episode  above  the  final 
act,  and  never  forget  that  if  defeat  is  to  pass  for  condign  punishment  of 
the  vanquished,  victory  must  be  viewed  as  the  just  reward  of  the  opposite 
party.  Had  Steinmetz  taken  this  into  consideration,  not  only  would 
his  Dutch  conscience  have  caused  him  difficulties  in  his  review  of  the 
Boer  War  (p.  230),  but  also  his  verdict  about  Jena  (p.  223)  and  the 
partition  of  Poland  (p.  232)  would  probably  have  been  different.  Or 
should,  peradventure,  Cannse  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  Rome's  un- 
fitness to  live  in  Hannibal's  day?  For  the  rest,  Steinmetz  is  not  com- 
bating the  ideals  of  thoughtful  pacificists,  but  those  of  phantastic  Uto- 
pians. No  judicious  pacificist  wants  to  gather  mankind  into  one  sin^ 
state,  but  while  preserving  in  general  their  individuality,  unite  existing 
states  into  a  "union  of  purpose "  for  insuring  peace.  But  ndther  will  this 
union  be  a  perpetual  one. 

As  long  as  "folly  and  passion,"  as  Treitschke  "  so  aptly  says,  "are 
great  Powers  in  the  world's  history,"  war  will  not  die  out.  And  it  Is 
scarcely  to  be  assumed  that  wisdom  and  prudence  will  ever  come  into 
uncontested  control.  This  conviction  does  not,  however,  preclude  the 
thoughtful  from  attempting  to  press  their  conviction.  Even  if  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  fruits  of  conviction  to  ripen,  it  is  none  the  less 
the  duty  of  all  who  are  imbued  with  this  conviction  to  spread  it  and 
make  it  sink  deeper  and  deeper.'^*  '^ 

"  PolUih,  II,  644. 

^  Viscount  Moiiey,  on  Compromise,  London,  1913,  The  Realization  of  Opinion, 
p.  201,  at  p.  216  ff. 

^*  Against  Steinmetz  compare  also  much  that  is  pertinent  in  Colenbrander,  Tien 
jaren  toereldgesehiedenia.    The  Hague,  1915,  II,  339  f. 
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4.   THE  VALUE  OF  GAINING  TIME 

If  a  number  of  states,  with  at  least  one  great  Power  among  them,  were 
to  accost  the  bellicose  ones  with  a  request  such  as  that  described  in 
Part  1,  and  demand  that  they  postpone  hostilities  for,  say,  three  months, 
in  order  that  during  this  delay,  with  the  co5peration  and  imder  the  lead 
of  the  mediators,  the  negotiations  already  broken  off  may  be  resumed  and 
continued,  there  would  thus  be  gained  what  in  many  cases  is  the  most 
important  element:  Time.  By  postponing  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  in  many  cases  to  preserve  the  peace, 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  through  the  mediator's  influence  as  through  a 
change  of  temper  in  the  war-inflamed  states  themselves,  both  parties 
having  in  the  meantime  become  convinced  that  a  mutual  reconciliation, 
with  perchance  an  honorable  adjustment,  is  better  than  war  with  its 
always  uncertain  outcome  and  usually  disproportionate  sacrifices.  The 
most  important  thing,  in  questions  of  such  consequence  and  responsibil- 
ity, is  to  exclude  the  use  of  the  telegraph." 

It  is  true  that  every  nation  contains  numerous  and  influential  elements 
tending  to  predispose  the  state  for  war.  First,  of  course,  come  the  mil- 
itary circles,  which,  of  necessity,  must,  at  least  now  and  then,  be  straining 
at  the  leash  to  prove  their  eflSciency,  to  show  what  they  can  do.  These 
would,  indeed,  be  downright  untrue  to  their  calling  if  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween their  state  and  another  one  they  failed  to  take  into  consideration 
also  the  latter's  high-handed,  bloodthirsty  decision.  But  apart  from 
these  professional  war-seeking  elements,  there  are  in  every  state  still 
more  influential  circles  at  work  seeking  in  a  business-like  manner, 
through  thirst  for  lucre,  greed,  or  profit,  to  involve  their  country  in  war: 
the  combined  armaments  industry  for  war  on  land,  by  sea,  undersea  and 
in  the  air,  nowadays,  thanks  to  progress  in  technique,  so  frightfully 
developed  and  ramified;  those  guilds  of  war  parasites,  eager  to  exploit 
for  their  own  profit,  by  means  of  price  manipulations  and  usurious  exac- 
tions the  millionary  armies'  demands  for  enormous  and  quick  deliveries, 
many  of  them  even  stooping  to  embezzlement,  fraud  and  falsification; 
stock-jobbers,  who,  through  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  do  their  most  prof- 
itable business  not  so  much  during  war  as  in  times  of  threatened  war; 

'*  Regarding  the  suddenness  with  which  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out,  com- 
pare Higgins,  War  and  the  Private  Citizen,  p.  24  f . 
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the  great  powers  of  finance,  who  derive  from  war  loans  their  profits 
amounting  to  millions  and  thereby  become  the  real  kings  of  kings;  mag- 
nates of  the  press,  who  during  war  obtain  a  sway  over  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  the  nation,  which  is  denied  to  its  noblest  thinkers  and  in- 
vestigators. All  these  elements  which,  no  matter  how  embarrassing  they 
may  often  be  to  the  governments,  are  nevertheless  not  restrained  by 
them  in  season,  because,  forsooth,  they  themselves  desire  to  make  use  of 
them  on  occasion,  are  able,  by  working  together,  to  throw  nations  into  a 
psychopathical  fit  in  which  they  actually  believe  they  want  war.  But 
this  mood  cannot  last  long.  No  matter  how  strong  the  mental  contagion 
emanating  from  those  circles  may  be,  it  is  equally  as  fleeting.  Within 
a  few  weeks  after  the  danger  of  war  has  become  imminent,  when  no  one 
can  any  longer  doubt  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation,  when  fever- 
ishly accelerated  armaments  have  already  reduced  a  large  part  of  the 
nation  to  a  state  of  war,  when  all  able-bodied  men  have  been  snatched 
from  their  families,  their  callings  and  their  occupations,  all  the  latent 
tendencies  that  make  for  peace  will  also  come  into  action  on  both  sides. 
The  combined  civil  administration,  the  departments  of  finance,  industry, 
commerce,  agriculture,  transportation,  education,  justice,  will  express 
their  scruples;  the  clergy,  physicians,  heads  of  families,  the  women-folk, 
will  raise  their  voices  in  protest;  economic  organizations  will  warn  and 
dissuade.  Even  though  everything  be  carried  out  in  perfectly  legal  form, 
and  perhaps  even  parliament  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  may  already 
have  been  suspended  as  a  war  measure,  the  opposition  will  none  the  less 
make  itself  felt  with  sufficient  power.  This  opposition  on  both  sides  will 
cause  the  governments,  which  until  now  were  both  bent  on  war,  to  ask 
themselves  once  more  whether  the  uncertain  outcome  is  worth  the  certain 
losses  and  whether  they  had  not  better  heed  the  advice  of  the  mediator 
and  place  the  drawn  sword  back  into  its  scabbard.  This  pacificating 
influence  of  time,  of  postponing  hostilities,  had  already  attracted  atten- 
tion at  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  declarations  of  war.  A  motion  by  the  Russian  Colonel  Michelson 
and  the  Dutch  General  den  Beer-Portugael  proposed  that  between  a 
declaration  of  war  and  the  beginning  of  hostilities  there  should  be  inter- 
posed a  respite  of  at  least  24  hours.  ^*    In  support  of  this  motion  they 

"  Actes  el  docs.  I,  p.  133;  III,  pp.  165  to  176. 
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pointed,  among  other  things,  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  this  interval 
for  an  attempt  at  mediation  by  neutrals.  The  motion  was,  however, 
categorically  rejected  by  most  of  the  great  military  Powers,  ^^  evidently 
because  they  did  not  want  to  divest  themselves  of  the  advantage  a  start 
in  mobilizing  would  possibly  afford.  Likewise  in  the  future  it  will 
scarcely  be  possible  to  provide  by  means  of  a  general  agreement  be- 
tween aU  nations  for  such  a  delay  for  further  reflection.^  Individual 
Powers  will  be  ready  for  it  in  their  relations  with  one  another.  But 
an  agreement,  in  which  all  great  military  Powers  would  take  part, 
will  for  a  long  time  lie  outside  our  range  of  vision.  No  matter  how 
deserving  aU  movements  in  this  direction  are,  world  peace  wiU  not  be  in- 
siu*ed  by  means  of  a  treaty  between  those  nations  from  which  its  disturbance 
would  have  the  most  to  be  apprehended. 

Meritorious  proposals  of  this  sort  first  came  from  America.  They  were 
contained,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  draft  of  an  Anglo-American  arbitra- 
tion treaty  drawn  up  by  Secretary  of  State  Olney  and  the  British  Am- 
bassador, Pauncefote,  then  more  especially  in  the  Bryce-Knox  treaties  of 
1911,  which,  unfortunately,  were  also  rejected  by  the  American  Senate. 
However,  the  idea  of  the  paramount  importance  of  gaining  time,  of 
allowing  a  further  delay  for  deliberation,  was  carried  over  into  the 
positive  conventional  law  of  a  series  of  states  through  the  United  States 
treaties  of  1912,  elaborated  by  the  American  Secretary  of  State  Bryan. 
By  virtue  of  these  treaties  the  contracting  states  have  bound  them- 
selves to  submit  all  disputes,  which  can  not  be  settled  by  diplomacy  and 
which  they  are  not  obliged  by  existing  treaties  to  submit  to  arbitration,  to 
investigation  by  a  permanent  international  commission  and  have  agreed 
not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  before  this  commission  has  made 
its  report,  which  must  be  presented  within  one  year  at  the  latest.^**  ^ 
That  great  military  Powers  would  be  willing  to  conclude  such  treaties 

^^  Austria-Hungary  abstained  from  voting.    Ill,  p.  176. 

^  Cf.  Savomin-Lohman,  Gedachlen  over  oorlog  en  wcede,  The  Hague,  1914,  p.  67. 

^'  For  these  treaties,  see  Lange,  The  American  Peace  Treaties^  Christiania,  1915. 
Cf.  also  Beaufort,  De  oorlog  en  het  volkenrechiy  Amsterdam,  1915,  p.  14  f.  See  also 
Supplement  to  this  Journal,  pp.  26^309. 

"  The  treaty  with  San  Salvador,  moreover,  contained  the  provision  that  during  the 
term  allowed  the  commission  for  making  its  report,  "neither  state  should  increase  its 
military  or  naval  armaments,"  a  standard  which  very  properly  was  not  retained  in 
any  of  the  ratified  treaties,  Lange,  Und.f  p.  15. 
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with  their  neighbor  states,  great  or  small,  is,  as  ah'eady  stated,  most  im- 
probable, for  the  simple  reason  that  they  will  not  be  willing  to  forego 
the  chances  of  a  presumed  start  in  war  preparations.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  altogether  possible  that  they  may  enter  into  a  treaty  of  this  sort 
with  states  from  which  they  are  separated  by  great  distances.  *' 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  precisely  these  Powers  who  will  likewise  not 
feel  inclined  to  recognize  themselves  or  to  participate  in  an  international 
conciliation  council  (Conseil  de  Conciliation)  as  proposed  by  Woolf  " 
and  the  Anti^-oorlog-raad,'^^  no  matter  how  valuable  these  conventions 
may  be  in  themselves. 

5.   THE   neutrals'   RIGHT  OP  MEDIATION 

The  idea  developed  above  differs  from  the  proposals  previously  re- 
ferred to  in  that  it  does  not  make  the  procurement  of  the  stay  of  hostil- 
ities dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  states  involved  in  the  quarrel,  nor 
presupposes  between  them  the  existence  of  a  treaty  pursuant  to  which 
they  would  forego  to  take  advantage  of  their  lead  in  preparedness.  To 
realize  the  present  proposal  only  requires  a  firm  resolve  on  the  part  of 
those  not  involved  in  the  dispute  to  take  vigorous  action  in  the  interest 
of  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  immediately  objected  that  this  proposal  exposes 
the  very  neutrals  whom  it  aims  to  save  from  harm,  to  a  much  greater 
peril ;  that  it  is  intended  to  spare  them  the  indirect  disadvantages  of  war 
but  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  having  to  endure  its  direct  effects;  that 
it  exposes  them  to  the  risk  of  themselves  becoming  implicated  in  the  war: 
for  a  Power,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  its  advantage  in  armaments 
and  not  to  acquiesce  in  any  postponement  of  hostilities,  would  have  the 
right  to  answer  that  threat  with  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  men- 
acing party.    Theoretically  this  is  perfectly  correct.    In  practice,  how- 

^*  Had  the  German  Empire  accepted  the  treaty  proposed  to  it  by  the  United  Statee, 
the  risk  of  its  becoming  involved,  during  the  European  War,  in  war  with  America  too, 
would  have  been  considerably  lessened  in  advance,  because  from  the  appointment  of 
the  commission  until  war  became  permissible  a  year's  time  for  reflection  would  have 
had  to  elapse. 

«  New  Statesman,  10  July  1915. 

2»  Report  of  von  Ix)der  and  Suyling,  Amnl-prqjet  (Van  traU6  giniral  rdalif  <^  r^gle- 
ment  pacifique  des  confliU  irUemationaiLC^  The  Hague,  1916. 
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ever,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  this  will  happen  when  the  mediation 
ofiFer,  ensuing  under  the  sanction  herein  explained,  proceeds  from  a  con- 
federation of  neutrals  sufficiently  numerous,  powerful,  determined  and 
united.  The  combined  power  of  the  states  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  peace  will  surely  always  be  greater  than  that  of  one  of  the  parties 
facing  each  other  with  warlike  intent.  No  one,  be  he  ever  so  strong,  will 
want  to  draw  upon  himself,  in  addition  to  the  adversary  he  is  about  to 
attack,  so  many  accessory  foes.  Only  a  state  intent  upon  a  plain  war  of 
conquest  would  categorically  refuse  every  pause  likely  to  prejudice  his 
start  in  preparedness.  But  by  his  refusal  he  would  ipso  facto  reveal  that 
such  is  indeed  his  object  in  going  to  war,  a  thing  that  surely  everybody 
would  want  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible.  Everything,  therefore,  de- 
pends upon  such  a  combination  of  neutrals  to  demand  from  the  warlike 
parties  a  stay  of  hostiUties,  and  possessing  sufficient  authority  and  ad- 
equate power  to  press  its  demand.  The  announcement  that  the  two 
belligerents  will  be  treated  differently  must  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
party  which  is  inclined  to  exploit  his  lead  in  preparedness  to  desist.  The 
disadvantage  to  him  of  the  support  held  out  to  his  opponent,  must  out- 
weigh in  his  estimation  the  advantages  resulting  from  greater  prepared- 
ness. 

Obviously  such  a  federation  of  neutrals  will  not  be  composed  of  the 
same  Powers  in  all  cases;  for  it  will  consist  of  those  states  which  are  not 
interested  in  the  concrete  quarrel  and  are,  therefore,  resolved  to  attach 
themselves  to  neither  of  the  contending  parties  in  this  case,  but  to  remain 
neutral.  In  one  case  it  will  be  these  Powers,  in  another  those.  But  in 
order  that  the  concert  may  get  into  action  promptly,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  there  is  need  of  a  permanent  nucleus.  This  is  furnished  by 
such  states  as  are  determined  never  to  wage  any  war  other  than  a  de- 
fensive one;  the  neutralized  states  and  those  that  aspire  to  recognition 
of  their  neutraUty:  Switzerland,  resurrected  Belgium,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  possibly  also  the  Netherlands.  These  states  would 
liave  to  declare  themselves  in  advance  as  prepared  to  take  such  a  step 
in  future  cases  and  without  delay  to  summon  all  other  Powers,  which 
according  to  the  pecuUar  circumstances  of  the  case  will  presumably  re- 
main neutral,  to  join  them. 

Among  these  Powers  there  will  almost  always  be  found  some  great 
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Power,  in  particular,  the  United  States  of  America,  if  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine may  also  be  conceived  as  a  declaration  of  non-intervention  in 
Em'opean  affairs.  In  this  hypothesis  it  is  not  likely  that  any  state,  no 
matter  how  eager  and  well  prepared  it  may  be  for  war,  would  want  to 
run  the  risk  of  seeing  its  adversary  reinforced  by  the  support  of  such  a 
concert,  but  would  rather  consent  to  a  stay  of  hostilities  for  a  few  months 
and  to  renewed  attempts  at  compromise.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
should  it  be  impossible  to  adjust  the  difference,  he  would  recover  full 
freedom  of  action  and  no  longer  have  to  fear  those  handicaps. 

One  incidental  effect  of  such  a  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  neutrals, 
and  one  not  to  be  underestimated,  is  that  the  value  of  a  lead  in  arma- 
ments would  be  lessened  and  thus  the  struggle  of  the  Powers  to  attain  it 
likewise  reduced.  The  sacrifice  which  individual  states  would  thereby 
impose  upon  themselves  would  not  be  so  great  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear,  illusions  in  this  very  subject,  being,  as  experience  teaches,  by 
no  means  rare. 

For  the  neutrals  this  proposition  would  have  the  advantage  that  the 
admissibility  of  deliveries  of  war  material  to  the  one  side  would  be 
assured  to  their  citizens,  while  otherwise  it  is  perhaps  to  be  expected 
that  the  demand  for  a  general  prohibition  of  such  deUveries  will  grow 
more  and  more  insistent. ^^  No  doubt,  it  will  be  objected  that  the 
theoretical  admissibility  of  such  deliveries  does  not  always  mean  a 
practical  possibility,  for  it  may  so  happen  that  precisely  that  state  to 
which  deliveries  would  be  permissible,  might  not  need  them,  or  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  could  not  reach  the  state  that  might  need  them. 
The  former  eventuality  is  very  improbable;  for  that  state  which  de- 
clined to  continue  negotiations,  and  to  which,  therefore,  deUveries  would 
not  be  permissible,  will  also  be  the  one  that  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
them;  while  his  adversary,  to  whom  they  may  be  sent,  will  be  the  party 
in  need.  The  second  eventuality  is,  of  course,  again  possible  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  the  stronger  the  alliance  of  neutrals,  the  better  will  it  be  in  a 
position  to  see  to  it  that  the  rights  of  those  belonging  to  it  are  really 
respected. 

^*  Cf.  my  "  Mediationsrecht  der  Neutralen,"  Oest.  Ztschr.  f.  offentlichea  Redd, 
II  (1915),  p.  214.  To  the  literature  there  quoted  should  be  added  Laudon,  Drie 
reglen  van  het  traclaat  von  WashingUmf  Leiden,  1890,  especially  p.  77  and  p.  103  flf. 
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To  be  sure,  even  this  scheme  presents  no  panacea.  It  too  will  in  many 
instances  fail,  either  because  one  of  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute  refuses 
to  enter  into  the  proposition,  or  because  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute 
by  mediation  does  not  succeed.  Neither,  however,  is  likely.  At  all 
events,  the  neutrals,  in  case  their  action  has  been  in  vain,  can  with  a 
good  conscience  say  to  themselves  that  they  have  done  everything  within 
human  power  to  avert  war. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  the  threat,  namely,  that  the  neutral 
Powers  will  permit  theu-  people  to  give  every  support  to  the  party  willing 
to  negotiate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  forbid  any  help  being 
given  to  his  adversary,  it  will  be  necessary  to  alter  Article  7  of  the  con- 
ventions respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  in  case  of  war  on 
land  and  in  naval  war,  which  conventions  would  otherwise  stand  in 
much  need  of  supplementing  and  emending. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  optimistic  to  hope  that  by  the  way  here  indicated 
the  rule  of  right  may  penetrate  also  into  the  sphere  of  war  to  the  extent 
of  confining  the  latter  to  those  extreme  cases  in  which  all  other  remedies 
for  the  settlement  of  differences  among  states  have  actually  failed. 
Strangers  to  the  dispute,  who  exercise  with  prudence  and  energy  the 
right  of  mediation  as  their  most  important  right  of  neutrality,  will 
thereby  not  only  serve  their  own  best  interests,  but  also  prove  them- 
selves in  the  highest  degree  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Heinrich  Lammasch. 


THE  LEGAL  NATURE  OF  TREATIES 

The  celebrated  scrap  of  paper  incident  is  perhaps  thought  so  effective 
a  commentary  on  the  'Megal  nature''  of  treaties  that  it  needs  no  addi- 
tion. "Treaties  won't  stand  before  policy  and  there's  an  end  on't." 
The  student  of  history  is  likely  to  take  a  more  cautious  view.  He  knows 
that  treaties  have  been  onensidedly  abrogated  before.  He  knows  that 
the  ambiguous  phrase  rebiLS  sic  stantibiis  has  generally  been  an  implied 
accompaniment  of  treaties,  and  yet  he  knows  that  treaties  have  con- 
tinued to  be  concluded  and  in  general  observed. 

In  spite  of  the  consolation  to  be  found  in  these  reflections,  the  recent 
failure  of  a  treaty,  just  at  the  time  when  a  Third  Hague  Conference 
was  due,  is  of  unusual  significance.  It  marked  a  break  in  the  steady 
progress  which  codification  had  made  in  international  law  ^ce  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856.  If  a  treaty,  ratified  and  reaffirmed  with 
such  solenmity  as  the  Belgian  Neutralization  Treaty,  was  worthless, 
were  not  the  hopes  for  world  organization  and  codified  international 
law  by  means  of  conventions  pretty  thoroughly  shattered?  It  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  "legal  school"  of  international  law,  and  while  it 
might  be  regretted,  yet  it  gave  cause  for  grim  complacency  on  the  part 
of  those,  who,  looking  askance  at  the  codification  movement,  have  been 
dubbed  the  "diplomatic  school."  ^ 

All  branches  of  jurisprudence  may  be  approached  from  two  stand- 

^  Oppcnheim  has  suggested  this  division  of  the  schools  of  international  law  in  his 
Introduction  to  Westlake's  Collected  Papers  on  Public  International  Law.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  classification  is  not  parallel  to  the  traditional  division  of  interna- 
tional law  writers  into  Grotians,  Naturalists,  and  Positivists.  Adherents  of  both 
the  legal  and  diplomatic  schools  may  be  positivists  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
used  in  international  law.  In  general  jurisprudence,  however,  the  positive  school 
has  a  different  significance,  referring  to  the  followers  of  Austin  whose  attitude  toward 
international  law  has  been  characterized  by  the  term  applied  to  them  by  Oppenheim, 
*'deniers  of  international  law.''  Members  of  this  school  of  jurisprudence  may,  how- 
ever, belong  to  the  legal  school  of  international  law,  in  a  sense.  They  assert  that 
international  law  is  not  yet  law,  but  will  become  so  when  codified  and  enforced  by 
an  organized  international  authority.  The  attitudes  of  the  legal  and  diplomatic 
schools  of  international  law  are  thus  parallel  respectively  to  those  of  the  positive 
and  historical  schools  of  general  jurisprudence. 
706 
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points.  Law  may  be  regarded  as  primarily  a  means  to  an  end:  its  func- 
tional or  teleologic  aspect  may  be  emphasized  most  prominently.  With 
this  view,  when  a  utilitarian  theory  of  morality  begets  a  confidence  in 
man's  power  to  judge  of  ends,  and  means  for  their  attainment  through 
law,  the  conscious  shaping  of  rules  of  law  to  existing  conditions  and  the 
clarifying  of  their  expression,  becomes  the  desideratum.  Legislation 
and  codification  become  the  interests  of  the  jurist. 

On  the  other  hand,  law  may  be  regarded  as  an  organic  growth,  which 
l^islative  interference  is  more  likely  to  spoil  than  remedy.  Adherents 
of  this  point  of  view  are  struck  by  the  enormous  complexity  of  human 
relations.  They  see  that  law  has  grown  in  the  past  by  a  subconscious 
process  of  trial  and  error.  They  doubt  the  ability  of  man  to  improve 
on  this  natural  process  by  reason.  Hence  interest  is  centered  on  the 
historical  growth  of  law  and  the  tendencies  which  are  discoverable  by 
an  inductive  study  of  such  development.  Law  is  to  be  approached 
reverently  as  a  guide  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
man,  rather  than  as  a  tool  to  be  bent  to  his  present  purposes. 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  predominance  of  the  teleologic 
school  in  national  jurisprudence.  With  Benthamite  utilitarianism  as  a 
criterion  of  ends  and  Austinian  sovereignty  of  the  state  as  a  means, 
the  growth  of  law  become  conscious  and  rational.  Legislative  reform 
and  the  codification  of  law  were  attempted  in  all  civilized  states. 

It  appeared  that  the  twentieth  century  was  to  witness  a  similar  de- 
velopment in  the  field  of  international  law.  The  draft  codes  of  Dudley 
Field,  Bluntschli  and  others,  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersbiu-g,  the  Hague  Conventions 
and  the  Declaration  of  London,  seemed  to  be  paving  the  way  for  periodic 
congresses  at  The  Hague  to  legislate  for  the  world  and  to  codify  the 
law  of  nations  by  treaty. 

It  is  true  that  this  movement  had  had  its  critics.  As  Savigny  in 
Germany  and  Maine  in  England  had  doubted  the  wisdom  of  an  un- 
conditional giving  over  of  law  to  the  legislating,  so  many  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  international  law  had  felt  that  the  law  of  nations  must  still 
be  content  with  the  slow  progress  which  would  come  through  uncon- 
scious historical  development.  They  felt  that  conventional  law,  drafteil 
on  the  moment,  and  often  on  an  incomplete  induction,  would,  like  too 
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many  statutes,  be  made  but  to  be  broken;  and  that  regularity  of  observ- 
ance could  only  be  assured  of  rules  sanctioned  by  long  custom. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  either  that  the  hopes  of 
the  legal  school  were  premature  or  that  the  skepticism  of  the  diplo- 
matic school  was  without  foundation.  The  object  is  rather  to  show  how 
treaty-made  international  law  can  and  in  many  cases  has  gained  the 
sanction  ordinarily  associated  with  customary  law,  that  of  inertia, 
resulting  from  long-continued  usage.  In  so  far  as  treaties  are  habitually 
referred  to  as  a  rule  of  action  by  the  administrative  and  judicial 
officers  of  states  in  deciding  cases  which  come  before  them,  this  result  is 
obtained.  It  remains  to  inquire  to  what  extent  treaties  are  r^ularly 
utilized  as  a  source  of  law  in  the  leading  states  of  the  world. 

1.    THE   NATURE    OF   TREATIES 

Are  international  treaties  and  conventions  an  immediate  source  of 
law  to  be  applied  by  courts?  This  question  seems  easy  to  answer. 
By  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  ^  and  Mexico '  treaties  are 
declar^  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  are  appUed  by  courts 
in  appropriate  cases  involving  private  rights  in  the  same  manner  as 
statutes. "*  Courts  in  Switzerland,  Germany  and  France  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  apply  the  provisions  of  promulgated  treaties  as  a  rule  of 
decision  in  recent  cases  ^  although  they  have  sometimes  expressed  the 
opinion,  in  France  especially,  that  such  instruments  are  to  be  executed 
by  the  political  organs,  and  that  their  rules  become  cognizable  by  courts 
only  when  embodied  in  statutes  or  ordinances.  In  England  it  is  firmly 
established  that  a  treaty  is  not  an  immediate  source  of  law  for  courts, 
except  prize  courts,  and  can  not  operate  to  divest  legal  rights  of  English- 
men even  when  its  provisions  are  embodied  in  executive  orders.*  An 
enabling  act  of  Parliament  is  necessary  to  accompUsh  that  result. 

*  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Art.  VI,  sec.  2. 

*  Constitution  of  Mexico,  Art.  97,  cl.  6. 

*  Ware  r.  Hylton,  3  Dall.  199  (1796);  Wharton,  A  Digest  of  the  International  Law 
of  the  United  States,  2d  ed.,  Washington,  1887,  2;  sec.  138. 

^  W.  Kaufmann,  Die  Rechtskraft  des  Intemationalen  Rechles  und  das  VerhSllnisse 
des  Staatsorgans  zu  demselben^  Stuttgart,  1899,  p.  86,  el  seq. 

« Walker  v.  Baird,  L.  R.  (1892),  A.  C.  491;  T.  E.  Holland,  Studies  in  International 
Law,  Oxford,  1898,  p.  190,  C.  M.  Picciotto,  The  Relation  of  International  Law  to 
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These  statements,  however,  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  agree- 
ment is  reached  as  to  what  constitutes  a  valid  treaty.  What  procedure 
must  be  consummated  before  an  instrument  negotiated  between  the 
executive  authority  of  two  nations  becomes  a  genuine  treaty  at  inter- 
national law?  Signature  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  with  full  powers  to 
conclude  the  treaty,  does  not  have  that  effect.  Ratification  by  the 
authority  in  either  or  both  signatory  states,  competent  by  their  con- 
stitutions to  perform  that  function,  does  not.  It  is  only  after  exchange 
of  ratifications,  evidenced  by  official  publication  in  the  signatory  states, 
that  the  instrument  is  generally  considered  internationally  binding,  in 
the  sense  that  the  national  honor  is  pledged  to  its  observance  and  a 
violation  will  give  just  cause  for  diplomatic  protest.^  This  then  is  the 
criterion  selected  for  deciding  when  an  instrument  is  a  treaty  at  inter- 
national law,  and  hence  for  deciding  whether  treaties  are  an  immediate 
source  of  law  to  be  applied  by  courts. 

The  incapacity  of  the  courts  of  some  countries,  especially  of  England, 
to  apply  treaties,  even  when  ratifications  have  been  exchanged,  is,  how- 
ever, so  generally  known  that  it  might  well  be  considered  subject  to 
international  cognizance.  A  foreign  state  does  not  in  fact  regard  a 
treaty  with  England  affecting  the  rights  of  individuals  as  completed 
until  an  act  of  Parliament  has  provided  for  its  execution.  Sometimes, 
in  fact,  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  is  in  terms  made  dependent  on 
such  an  act,'^  and  often  the  Cabinet,  although  legally  competent  to 
exchange  ratifications,  will  not  do  so  until  Parliament  has  acted.® 

the  Law  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  New  York,  1915,  p.  59, 
et  seq.  On  the  application  of  treaties  in  prize  courts,  see  The  ChiUj  L.  R.  (1914),  p.  212; 
Picciotto,  op.  cii.f  p.  42. 

^  L.  Oppenheim,  International  Law,  2  vols.,  London,  1912, 1:  561,  speaks  of  ratifica- 
tion alone  as  giving  treaties  a  binding  effect.  The  final  consent  of  both  parties,  as 
evidenced  by  the  exchange  of  ratifications  seems  to  be  necessary.  Kanfmann,  op.  ci/., 
pp.  39-40. 

*Thus  the  extradition  treaty  of  1852  with  France  provided  that  "Her  Majesty 
engages  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to  pass  an  act  to  enable  her  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  articles  of  the  present  convention.  *  ♦  *  And  when  such  act  shall  have 
been  passed,  the  convention  shall  come  into  operation  from  and  after  a  day  to  be 
fixed."    Holland,  op.  cit.j  p.  190. 

*  Thus  the  ratification  of  the  Declaration  of  London  was  withheld,  pending  passage 
of  the  proposed  Naval  Prize  Bill  of  1911,  which  being  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  convention  was  not  ratified.     In  Halsbury,  Laws  of  England,  6:440, 
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Some  writers,  therefore,  notably  Kaufmann,  point  out  ^®  that  the 
completion  of  a  treaty  must  be  considered  a  process  of  four  rather  than 
of  three  stages:  (1)  signature,  (2)  ratification,  (3)  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions, and  (4)  putting  in  force,  which  includes  all  acts  such  as  publica- 
tion, assent  of  the  legislature,  or  even  passage  of  enabling  acts  and  pro- 
mulgation of  executive  ordinances,  necessary  to  give  the  instrument 
legal  effectiveness,  not  only  as  between  the  two  states,  but  also  as  to  all 
private  individuals  and  administrative  and  judicial  officers  deriving 
rights  or  duties  from  it.  After  exchange  of  ratifications,  the  treaty  is 
concluded  (abgeschlossen) ;  only  after  these  final  acts  is  it  in  force  (vaU" 
ziehbar).  In  the  United  States  exchange  of  ratifications  has  both 
effects,  except  for  treaties  requiring  an  appropriation  and  possibly  for 
treaties  affecting  the  tariff,  which  require  the  consent  of  Congress.  In 
England  the  treaty  is  concluded  on  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  is  in 
force  on  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act. 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  in  the  constitution  of  a  state 
which  permits  one  authority  to  exchange  ratifications,  thus  engaging 
a  national  responsibility,  but  yet  requires  the  additional  act  of  other 
authorities  to  put  the  treaty  in  force  in  the  sense  of  giving  it  internal 
effectiveness.  This  contradiction  is  in  fact  resolved  by  a  sort  of  comity 
which  may  exist  between  either  the  departments  of  government  within 
the  state  or  between  the  two  states.  Thus  by  a  constitutional  under- 
standing the  legislature  may  be  bound  to  pass  acts  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  ratified  treaties.  In  the  United  States  this  principle  has  been 
judicially  asserted,  ^^  and  legislative  concurrence,  where  necessary,  has 
rarely  been  withheld.  ^^    But  here  the  necessity  of  the  concurrence  of 

note  (e),  it  is  stated  that  '^In  England  there  is  no  codified  list  of  subjects  upon  which 
the  Crown  has  power  to  bind  the  subject  by  treaty  without  Parliamentary  sanction. 
But  where  any  reasonable  doubt  arises  it  is  usual  either  to  obtain  statutory  authority 
beforehand,  or  to  stipulate  in  the  treaty  that  the  consent  of  the  legislature  shall  be 
obtained." 

^^  Kaufmann,  op.  cU.^  p.  31,  e/  seq. 

"  Justice  Iredell  in  Ware  v,  Hylton,  1  Dall.  199  (1796).  See  also  Mr.  Livingston, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Serurier,  June  3,  1833,  Wharton,  2. "67;  Gushing,  Att.  Gen,, 
6  Op.  296  (1859);  Dana,  notes  to  Wheaton,  p.  715. 

^*  In  the  case  of  a  treaty  with  Mexico  of  1883,  providing  that  necessary  legislation 
should  "take  place  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratifications" 
(Art.  8,  Malloy,  p.  1151),  Gongress  failed  to  act.    Moore,  5:222. 
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two-thirds  of  the  Senate  for  ratification  makes  Congressional  disapproval 
of  a  ratified  treaty  unlikely.  *^  In  other  countries  legislative  obstruction 
of  treaties  has  been  more  frequent.  But  in  such  a  case  an  understanding 
usually  exists  with  the  other  signatory  that  the  treaty  can  only  become 
effective  on  legislative  action.^'  In  fact,  in  some  Ekiglish  treaties  this 
dependence  of  the  treaty  on  Parliamentary  action  has  been  specifically 
provided  in  the  instrument  itself.  ^^ 

From  a  standpoint  of  pure  law,  the  contradiction  can  be  resolved 
either  by  a  change  of  the  national  law,  so  that  ratification  followed  by 
exchange  of  ratifications,  through  whatever  procedure  provided,  will 
make  the  treaty  enforceable,  or  by  a  frank  recognition  on  the  part  of 
nations  that  exchange  of  ratifications,  with  some  states,  is  simply  a 
step  in  the  procedure  of  completing  a  treaty,  which  is  not  consummated 
until  all  acts  of  l^islative  and  executive  departments  necessary  to  give 
the  treaty  complete  internal  validity  according  to  the  constitutional 
law  of  that  country,  have  been  carried  out. 

The  origin  of  this  curious  contradiction  in  the  constitution  of  many 
states  is  to  be  found  in  the  rise  of  constitutionalism  and  the  division  of 
the  powers  of  government  among  various  departments,  each  of  limited 
authority  and  consequently  incapable  of  performing  executory  treaties 
unless  validated  by  the  organ  constitutionally  vested  with  authority 
to  legislate  for  it.  A  treaty  was  originally  a  pact  between  monarchs, 
who,  having  immediate  authority  over  all  officers  of  government  and 
subjects,  were  in  a  position  to  fulfill  its  conditions,  whether  it  required 

^^  A  Constitutional  amendment  changing  the  rule  requiring  assent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  to  one  requiring  approval  by  a  simple  majority  of  both  houses  has  been 
advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  would  be  easier  to  obtain.  J.  T.  Young,  The 
New  American  Government  and  its  Work,  New  York,  1915,  p.  25. 

^*  "A  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in  respect  of  such  matters  only  as  the 
treaty-making  power,  without  the  aid  of  Congress,  can  carry  into  effect.  Where  a 
treaty  stipulates  for  the  payment  of  money  for  which  an  appropriation  is  required, 
it  is  not  operative  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution.  Every  foreign  government  may 
be  presumed  to  know  that,  so  far  as  the  treaty  stipulates  to  pay  money,  the  legis- 
lative sanction  is  required."  Turner  v.  Am.  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  5  McLean, 
347;  Wharton,  2:73.  In  a  strictly  legal  sense  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  presump- 
tion is  warranted. 

**  British  extradition  treaty  with  France,  1852;  treaty  ceding  Heligoland  to  Ger- 
many, 1890,  see  Holland,  op.  cil.,  p.  190.  See  also  treaty  of  Washington  with  the 
United  States,  May  18,  1871,  Art.  33. 
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a  single  action,  such  as  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  or  a  cessioii  of  a 
tract  of  land,  or  continuous  action,  such  as  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  domiciled  aliens  or  the  extension  of  specified  advantages  to  merchant- 
men and  privateers  of  the  other  signatory  in  time  of  war.  When,  how- 
ever, the  monarch  lost  his  control  of  both  the  judiciary  and  the  l^tsla- 
ture,  treaties  ratified  by  him  could  have  for  those  organs  no  more  validity 
than  any  other  ordinance  or  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  and  yet  he 
retained  the  power  of  exchanging  ratifications  because  the  control  of 
foreign  relations  continued  to  be  left  with  him  as  chief  executive,  and 
it  was  not  fuUy  realized  that  public  officers  and  individuals  as  well  as 
states  were  immediate  subjects  of  conventional  international  law.  In 
England,  therefore,  where  Parliament  has  been  most  emphatic  in  its 
limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  prerogative  to  affect  private  ri^ts, 
the  necessity  of  a  Parliamentary  enabling  act  has  been  most  evident. 

However,  while  the  constitutional  protection  of  personal  liberty  ap- 
peared to  demand  that  private  rights  be  protected  against  the  arlHtrary 
granting  away  of  the  executive,  the  international  responsibility  in- 
volved in  treaties  seemed  to  demand  that  once  that  responsibility  be 
undertaken  by  exchange  of  ratifications,  the  ability  to  execute  should 
exist.  This  latter  aspect  of  the  case  has  had  a  tendency  to  prevail  during 
the  past  century,  but  with  a  recognition  of  the  former.  Beginning  with 
the  American  Constitution  of  1789,  there  has  been  a  tendency  (1)  to 
require  the  concurrence  of  more  authorities  for  ratification,  but  (2)  to 
give  treaties  once  ratified  a  higher  legal  validity  within  the  state. 

(1)  In  most  countries  the  executive  alone  is  no  longer  competent  to 
ratify  treaties.  By  the  United  States  Constitution,*^  treaties  must  be 
ratified  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two- 
*  thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  by  an  extra-constitutional  custom,  treaties  re- 
quiring appropriations  and  possibly  those  affecting  revenue  laws,  re- 
quire assent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  also."    By  the  German 

**  United  States  Constitution,  Art.  2,  sec.  2. 

^Wharton,  2:19,  21.  Practice  indicates  the  necessity  of  Congreasional  consent 
to  commercial  treaties,  but  ''judicial  decisions  sanction  the  contrary  view,  namely, 
that  the  treaty  power  can  effect  customs  agreements  with  foreign  Powers  without 
Congress  being  consulted,"  E.  S.  Corwin,  National  Supremacy,  New  York,  1913, 
p.  11,  citing  Bartram  t*.  Robertson,  122  U.  S.  116  (1887),  Whitney  v.  Robertson,  124 
U.  S.  190  (1888). 
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Constitution  ^^  the  Kaiser  may  enter  into  treaties,  but  ratification  re- 
quires the  "ziLstimmung**  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  *^genehmigung** 
of  the  Reichstag.  The  French  constitutional  law  ^  provides  that  the 
President  may  negotiate  and  ratify  treaties,  but  treaties  of  peace  and 
of  commerce,  and  those  requiring  an  appropriation  or  affecting  the 
personal  or  property  rights  of  Frenchmen  in  foreign  countries,  may 
not  be  ratified  until  they  have  received  the  assent  of  both  chambers  of 
Parliament.  In  practically  all  continental  European  states  assent  of 
the  legislature  is  required  to  treaties  affecting  personal  rights  before  a 
definitive  ratification.^*  This  assent,  however,  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
passage  of  an  enabling  act.  ''The  l^islature  in  such  a  proceeding  acts 
as  a  council  of  state,  rather  than  as  a  representative  of  the  people  or  of 
the  other  constituencies,  and  really  discharges  an  executive  function."  ^ 
In  England  both  negotiation  and  exchange  of  ratifications  are  still  in 
the  power  of  the  Crown  acting  through  the  Cabinet,^*  but  frequently 
the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  is  specifically  made  dependent  upon  action 
by  ParUament,  or  actual  exchange  of  ratifications  is  withheld  until  such 
action  has  been  forthcoming.^^ 

(2)  On  the  other  hand  the  capacity  of  courts  and  administrative 
ofiicers  to  use  treaties  as  an  immediate  source  of  law  and  jurisdiction 
has  undergone  a  development.  The  American  Constitution  ^  makes 
treaties  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  on  a  par  with  statutes,  and  the  pro- 

'^  German  Constitution,  Art.  11;  Kaufmann,  op.  cU.,  p.  35. 

**  French  Constitutional  Law,  July  16,  1875,  Art.  8;  Esmein,  Le  Droit  Constitn- 
tioiud  Frangais  et  Compareey  Paris,  1914,  6th  ed.,  p.  762. 

^"Austria,  Constitutional  Law,  Dec.  21,  1867,  sec.  11  (a);  Austriar-Hungary,  Con- 
stitution, Dec.  21,  1867,  sec.  1  (a);  Belgium,  Constitution,  Feb.  7,  1831,  Art.  68; 
Netherlands,  Constitution  as  amended  Nov.  6,  1889,  Art.  59;  Portugal,  Constitu- 
tional Charter,  April  29,  1826,  Art.  75,  sec.  8,  and  amendment,  July  5,  1852,  Art.  10; 
Spain,  Constitution,  June  30, 1876,  Art.  55,  sec.  4;  Switzerland,  Constitution,  May  29, 
1874,  Art.  85,  sec.  5.  See  also,  Oppenheim,  op,  cU.y  2:546;  Kaufmann,  op.  cU.j  pp.  33- 
37. 

*  S.  E.  Baldwin,  The  Part  taken  by  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  Development  of  In- 
ternational Law,  Am.  Law  Rev.,  35:224.  La  conatrvctiony  Ltd.f  Cour  de  Cassation, 
Dec.  22,  1896.    Barclay,  Companies  in  France,  2d  ed.,  London,  1899,  pp.  20,  95. 

*^  Oppenheim,  op.  cU.,  2:546;  Blackstone,  Commentaries  1257;  Picoiotto,  op. 
cU.f  p.  61. 

"  Holland,  op.  cil.,  p.  190;  supra,  notes,  8,  9. 

"  United  States  Constitution,  Art.  6,  sec.  2,  cl.  2. 
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visions  of  such  instruments  have  been  applied  by  both  State  and  Federal 
judicial  and  administrative  officers,  both  as  a  ground  of  competence  ^^ 
and  as  a  rule  of  decision.^  The  German  Reichsgerickt  held  in  1885  ^ 
that  ''The  contents  of  a  treaty,  constitutionally  concluded  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag  and  published,  becomes  a 
legal  norm  binding  on  the  courts."  The  French  Conseil  D'Etat  laid  it 
down  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  that  one  could  not  bring  an  action 
before  it  on  the  ground  of  a  denial  of  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty,*'  nor 
demand  by  contentious  litigations  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
treaties.^  As  late  as  1861  this  view  was  supported  on  the  foUowing 
reasoning:  ® 

In  principle  the  existence,  the  validity,  the  interpretation  and  the 
application  of  treaties,  in  their  relation  to  national  law  and  public  inter- 
est, are  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts,  either  administrative  or 
judicial.  As  the  law  itself,  these  treaties  are  for  the  protection  of  all 
demands,  cuias  est  condere  Ugem^  eivsdem  est  interpretari.  Diplcmiatic 
acts,  whatever  they  are,  proceed  only  by  right  of  sovereignty.  The 
constitution  permits  no  delegation  of  this  right.  It  reposes  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  executive  of  the  state  who  alone  may 
exercise  it. 

And  this  view  is  adopted  by  Pradier-Fodfer^,  who  says  that  * 

Treaties  are  before  ever3rthing,  odes  du  gouvemement.  From  this  point 
of  view  they  may  not  be  interpreted  by  any  authority  except  the  govern- 
ment itself,  represented  by  the  executive  power. 

^*  Competence  of  administrative  officers;  U.  S.  v.  Robbins,  Bee,  Admr.  266;  Ter- 
linden  v.  Ames,  184  U.  S.  270  (1901),  Scott,  436;  Tucker  v.  Alexandroff,  183  U.  S.  424 
(1901);  Ex  parte  Toscano,  208  Fed.  Rep.  938;  Competence  of  Federal  courts;  Ware  r. 
Hylton,  3  Dall.  199;  Hauenstein  v.  Lynham,  100  U.  S.  483;  Wildenhus's  Case,  120 
.U.  S.  1,  Scott,  225.  Competence  of  court  limited  by  treaty:  Tdlefsen  v.  Fee,  168 
Mass.  188;  Succession  of  Rabasse,  47  La.  Ann.  1452. 

«  U.  S.  V.  The  Peggy,  1  Cranch,  109;  Geoffroy  v.  Riggs,  133  U.  S.  250,  266  (1889), 
Scott,  413;  U.  S.  v.  Rauscher,  119  U.  S.  407  (1886),  Scott,  274;  Wharton,  2:71. 

»  UrtheU  des  Deutschea  Reichsgerichis,  Sept.  22,  1885;  Ent.  Str.  12:384. 

»  ArrSts  du  ConseU  d'Etat,  5:638. 

»/6id.,  3:310,  389,  403,  457,  579;  4:122,  653. 

»  Dalloz,  Juris.  Gen.,  Rept.  t.  42  (1861),  s.  v.  Traits  Int.,  No.  152;  Ibid,,  Supt.  t. 
17  (1896),  s.  V.  Traits  Int.,  No.  15. 

»  Pradier-Foder^,  TraiU  de  DraU  IrUemational  Public,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1885-1906, 
2;  sec.  1172. 
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Yet  other  decisions  of  both  the  ConseU  d'Etat  and  the  Cmtr  de  Cassa-- 
Hon,  laid  down  perhaps  in  times  of  less  monarchical  domination,  assume 
a  reverse  position.  The  former  in  1839  thus  explained  the  effect  of 
treaties.'^ 

The  execution  (of  treaties)  *  *  *  devolves  not  on  a  single  author- 
ity,  but  on  all,  according  to  their  competence.  The  execution  belongs  to 
diplomacy,  when  a  principal  treaty  demands  accessory  conventions — 
the  execution  can  be  confided  to  the  army  if  it  can  be  accomplished  no 
other  way — ^the  execution  will  be  political  if  it  concerns  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance or  an  act  of  mediation.  It  can  require  the  co-operation  of  the 
administration,  if  the  acts  are  of  that  kind.  Thus,  for  example,  postal 
conventions  will  be  executed  under  direction  of  the  postal  department. 
It  must  be  finally  admitted  that  the  judicial  authority  will  have  its 
part  in  the  execution  of  treaties  if  on  occasion  there  arise  private  con- 
troversies which  are  in  its  competence,  such  as  questions  of  property, 
of  family,  of  succession,  or  others  of  that  kind. 

In  the  same  year  the  Cour  de  Cassation  held  that  ^^ 

Treaties  between  nations  are  not  simply  administrative  and  executive 
acts;  they  have  the  character  of  law,  and  can  be  applied  and  interpreted 
only  by  the  authorities  charged  with  applying  all  the  laws,  according  to 
their  authority.  The  courts  have  the  right  of  interpreting  treaties, 
whenever  controversies  which  require  such  interpretation  have  for  their 
object,  interests  within  their  (the  courts)  jurisdiction. 

The  Swiss  Constitution  '^  gives  the  Bundesgericht  jurisdiction  of 
complaints  by  private  individuals  against  decisions  and  orders  by  Can- 
tonal officers  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  treaties,  and  that  court  ^^ 
has  affirmed  its  competence  whether  the  treaty  in  question  is  with  the 
Swiss  Bund  or  an  individual  Canton.  In  England  prize  courts  have 
affirmed  their  duty  to  apply  all  appropriate  treaties,^^  although  it  seems 
to  have  been  assumed  that  an  enabling  act  was  necessary  to  give  the 

"  (hd.  Conseil  d'Etai,  March  27,  1839;  Dalloz,  Juris.  Gen.,  Rept.,  t.  42,  s.  v.  Traits 
Inf.,  No.  131. 

"  Cour  de  Cassation^  June  24,  1839,  Dalloz,  Juris.  Gen.,  Rept.,  t.  42,  8.  v.  Traits 
Int.,  No.  154. 

"Swiss  Constitution,  May  29,  1874,  Art.  113,  cl.  3;  BundesgeseUe  uber  Organiza- 
tion der  Bundesrechlspflege,  Art.  59. 

"  Urtheil  des  Schweiz  Bundesgericht,  Jan.  30,  1892,  Ent.,  18:203. 

"  The  Chile,  L.  R.  (1914),  p.  212;  Picciotto,  op.  cU.,  p.  42. 
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Declaration  of  London  vaKdity.^  But  as  to  the  other  courts,  Black- 
stone's  ^  assertion  that  treaties  ratified  by  the  Crown  are  law  through- 
out the  kingdom  has  not  been  in  accord  with  practice.  It  was  said  by 
the  Privy  Council  in  Walker  v,  Baird:  ^ 

The  learned  Attorney-General  who  argued  the  case  before  their  lord- 
ships on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  conceded  that  he  could  not  maintain 
the  proposition  that  the  Crown  could  sanction  an  invasion  by  its  offi- 
cers of  the  rights  of  private  individuals  whenever  it  was  necessar>'  in 
order  to  compel  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  a  treaty. 

The  court  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  pass  on  the  question  he  did 
present,  whether  such  a  power  would  exist  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  or  a  treaty  to  avert  a  probable  war.  In  fact,  the  incapacity  of 
English  courts  to  apply  treaties  immediately  is  so  well  known  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  took  occasion  to  animadvert  to  it  in  the 
case  of  U.  S.  v.  Rauscher:  ^ 

Turning  to  seek  in  judicial  decision  for  authority  upon  the  subject, 
as  might  be  anticipated  we  meet  with  nothing  in  the  EInglish  courts  of 
much  value  for  the  reason  that  treaties  made  by  the  Crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain with  other  nations  are  not  in  those  courts  considered  as  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  the  rights  and  the  duties  growing  out  of  those  treaties 
are  looked  upon  in  that  country  as  matters  confided  wholly  for  their 
execution  and  enforcement  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 

This  very  notoriety  of  the  British  practice,  however,  makes  it  incum- 
l)ent  on  states  concluding  treaties  with  Great  Britain  to  take  cognizance 
of  it,  and  so  to  regard  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  as  a  necessary  step 
in  the  definitive  completion  of  a  treaty.^® 

Kaufraann  sunmiarizes  the  practice  of  courts  at  present  as  follows:  '*  ^ 

*  After  failure  of  the  Naval  Prize  Bill  of  1911,  the  Declaration  of  London  was  not- 
ratified,  but  probably  would  have  been  binding  in  prize  courts  if  it  had  been,  even   in 
the  absence  of  the  Parliamentary  sanction.    (Picciotto,  op.  cU.y  p.  63),  and  possit>]y 
in  other  courts.    See  Bentwich,  The  Declaration  of  London,  p.  126. 

"  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  1 :257. 

w  Walker  v.  Baird,  L.  R.  (1892),  A.  C.  491.  See  also  Sir  Robt.  PhiUimore's  opin- 
ion in  the  ParlemerU  BeLgCy  L.  R.  4  P.  D.  129  (1879),  and  Picciotto,  op.  cU.,  pp.  67,  et 
seq. 

''  U.  S.  V.  Rauscher,  117  U.  S.  407. 

^  Supra f  note  13. 

*'  Kaufmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  93. 
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Today  in  all  civilized  countries,  especially  in  those  of  a  more  or  less 
widely  extended  circle  of  relations,  according  to  municipal  law  norms, 
the  recognition,  appUcation  and  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of 
treaties  are  immediately  affairs  of  the  courts  and  it  is  possible  for  parties 
to  appeal  in  legal  manner  to  the  courts  themselves  on  the  determina- 
tions of  treaties  and  on  general  international  law  principles. 

Although  this  seems  to  go  rather  farther  than  the  authorities  warrant, 
especially  with  reference  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  there  undoubtedly 
is  a  tendency  to  recognize  the  inmiediate  applicability  of  ratified  treaties 
in  all  states. 

The  change  in  the  constitutional  organization  of  states  does  not, 
however,  alone  account  for  the  contradiction  which  has  arisen  between 
the  power  of  ratifying  and  the  power  of  giving  complete  effectiveness 
to  treaties.  The  change  in  the  character  of  treaties  themselves  has 
added  to  this  result.  With  the  increase  in  means  of  transportation  and 
intelligence,  inmiigration,  travel  and  commerce  have  brought  about 
in  both  customary  and  conventional  international  law  a  wider  range  of 
relations  between  subject  and  subject.  Where  formerly  treaties  dealt 
largely  with  acts  to  be  performed  by  the  state  as  a  whole  or  by  its  army 
or  navy,  now  the  continuing  rights  of  individuals  and  the  continuing 
duties  of  officers  to  aid  in  various  kinds  of  international  co-operation 
have  come  into  prominence.  Formerly  states  were  almost  the  only 
subjects  of  conventional  international  law;  now  individuals  and  public 
officers  are  very  frequently  the  inmiediate  subjects  of  treaty  stipula- 
tions. This  evolution  has  emphasized  the  distinction  which  Kaufmann 
draws  between  contractual  treaties  and  treaties  forming  an  international 
legal  order.^2  The  former  contemplate  performance  by  a  single  au- 
thority representing  the  state,  such  as  the  cession  of  a  tract  of  land  or 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money;  the  latter  contemplate  a  continual 
administration  which  may  require  action  by  consular,  diplomatic,  mili- 

*'  Kaufmann,  op.  cil.,  p.  31.  In  reference  to  the  latter  kind  of  treaty  he  says:  "The 
objective  legal  norms  contained  in  the  treaty  have  force  as  an  international  legal 
norm  for  and  within  the  entire  international  society  concerned,  and,  therefore,  also 
within  each  one  of  the  state  societies  belonging  to  it,  which  in  so  far  are  only  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  intemationalen  VoUcergemeindschaftJ*  Jellinek  draws  the  same 
distinction,  saying  of  treaties  of  the  latter  class,  "Such  unions  are  not  in  the  charac- 
ter of  contracts,  for  they  shape  no  jiis  intra  partes  but  a,  jus  supra  partes.**  System  des 
s^tjibjectiven  Offentliche  Rechtes,  pp.  195-196. 
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tary,  or  other  specified  administrative  or  judicial  authorities.  Hie 
former  affects  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  latter  affects  individual  rights 
and  duties.  This  distinction,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  that  which 
British  jurists  have  drawn,  in  asserting  that  treaties  of  the  latter  class 
always  require  the  assent  of  Parliament.^  The  distinction  is  also  the 
same  as  that  familiar  in  American  jurisprudence  between  executed  and 
executory  treaties.  The  latter,  according  to  Justice  Iredell  in  Ware  r. 
Hylton,  may  require  action  by  any  of  the  three  departments  of  govi»n- 
ment,  l^;Lslative,  executive  or  judicial.*^ 

With  the  increased  prominence  of  treaties  of  the  latter  class,  the  con- 
stitutional questions  connected  with  their  performance  have  become 
important.  The  functions  of  public  officers  or  of  entire  departments 
of  government  may  have  to  be  enlarged  or  diminished,  or  the  creation 
of  new  offices  may  become  necessary  by  the  terms  of  such  treaties.  So 
also  the  private  rights  of  subjects  or  aliens  may  be  greatly  affected. 
It  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  in  each  state  some  recognized 
process  of  ratification  of  treaties,  which  when  once  accomplished  by 
all  the  signatory  states  would  give  the  treaty  legal  vaUdity  for  all  per- 
sons and  public  officers  whose  co-operation  is  necessary  for  its  con- 
tinual performance.  To  this  effect,  Secretary  of  State  Livingston 
said  in  1831 :  *^ 

**  Some  Britifih  writers  have  drawn  the  distinction  between  treaties  made  in  ood- 
sequence  of  war  and  those  made  in  time  of  peace,  asserting  that  the  former  alone 
are  valid  without  an  act  of  Parliament.  (Maitland,  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land, Cambridge,  1909,  p.  424.)  Actual  practice,  however,  seems  to  show  that  the 
distinction  hes  between  treaties  which  affect  private  rights  and  those  which  do  not. 
Thus  Phillimore  in  the  Parlemeni  Beige,  L.  R.  (1879),  4  P.  D.  129,  says:  "The  strong- 
est instance  of  the  latter,  perhaps,  which  could  be  cited  is  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of 
1856,  by  which  the  Crown  in  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative  deprived  the  country 
of  belligerent  rights  which  very  high  authorities  in  the  state  and  in  the  law  consideted 
to  be  of  vital  importance  to  it.  But  this  declaration  did  not  affect  the  private  ri(^ts 
cl  the  subject,  and  the  question  before  me  is  whether  this  treaty  does  affect  private 
rights  and  therefore  required  the  sanction  of  the  legislature."  See  also  Sir  W.  Anson, 
Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,  3rd  ed.,  Oxford,  1908,  3:103;  Westlake,  Col- 
lected Papers,  p.  518;  Picciotto,  op.  cil.,  p.  61,  ei  seq. 

**  Justice  Iredell  laid  down  this  distinction  in  a  dissent  in  the  case  oi  Ware  r.  hylton, 
3  Dall.  199  (1796),  in  which  he  assumed  the  British  view  that  executory  treaties 
require  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

**  Mr.  Livingston,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Serurier,  June  3,  1833,  Wharton,  2:67. 
See  also  U.  S.  v.  The  Peggy,  1  Cranch,  109. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  presumes  that  whenever  a 
treaty  has  been  duly  concluded  and  ratified  by  the  acknowledged  au- 
thorities competent  for  that  purpose,  an  obligation  is  thereby  imposed 
upon  each  and  every  department  of  the  Government  to  carry  it  into 
complete  effect,  according  to  its  terms,  and  that  on  the  perforitaance 
of  this  obligation  consists  the  due  observance  oi  good  faith  amcmg  na- 
tions. 

This  condition,  however,  is  not  in  fact,  entirely  attained  in  any  state. 
Ratification  and  exchange  of  ratifications  must  always  be  interpreted 
with  reference  tp  the  constitutional  competence  of  the  authorities  per- 
forming that  act.  The  actual  bringing  into  complete  existence  of  the 
international  legal  order,  even  after  exchange  of  ratifications,  may  re- 
quire various  acts  in  the  different  states  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  treaty.^  Thus  even  in  the  United  States 
all  treaty  provisions  are  not  immediately  applicable  by  all  appropriate 
governmental  authorities.  Courts,  for  instance,  cannot  interpret  treaty 
boundary  provisions  but  must  regard  them  as  "political  questions" 
and  follow  the  determinations  of  the  political  departments  of  govern- 
ment.^^ So  also  they  apparently  cannot  take  cognizance  of  crimes  speci- 
fied in  treaties,  unless  Congress  has  first  acted.  In  a  number  of  early 
treaties,  American  citizens  accepting  letters  of  marque  to  cruise  against 
the  other  signatory  while  at  peace  with  the  United  States  were  declared 
to  be  punishable  as  pirates,  but  in  dicta  the  Supreme  Court  doubted 
whether  an  indictment  would  be  supported  in  the  Federal  courts  under 
such  provisions.'*^  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ca^inot  be  compelled 
to  disburse  funds  on  the  basis  of  a  treaty  alone,  ^®  and  probably  no  officer 
can  execute  a  treaty  requiring  a  payment  of  money  unless  Congress  has 
acted.^ 

**  Kaiifmann,  op.  cil.y  p.  33. 

^  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet.,  253. 

**  The  BeUo  Carrunes^  6  Wheat.  152.  Letter  of  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  referring 
to  a  proposed  treaty  with  Venezuela  of  this  character,  Moore,  2. "978. 

«  Frelinghuysen  v.  Key,  110  U.  S.  64;  L'Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  175  U.  S. 
423. 

*°  To  do  so  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  provision  that  "no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law,'' 
Art.  1,  sec.  9,  cl.  7.  There  has  been  some  question  of  the  internal  validity  of  com- 
mercial treaties  affecting  the  tariff  without  the  assent  of  Congress,  and  the  practice 
has  been  to  get  such  assent.    The  courts,  however,  seem  to  sanction  the  contrary 
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In  England  the  difference  is  simply  one  of  degree.  Ratification  by 
the  Crown  in  council  has  validity  in  constitutional  law  for  matters 
within  the  cognizance  of  prize  courts  ^^  and  for  matters  within  the  pre- 
rogative, which  includes  the  making  of  poUtical  alliances,  war  and  peace, 
and  for  all  matters  incidental  to  that  end,  such  as  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory.^^ It  is  doubtful  whether  territory  may  be  ceded  in  time  of  peace 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  at  least  the  treaty  ceding  Heligoland 
to  Germany  was  made  specifically  dependent  on  Parliamentary  con- 
sent.^' Treaties  requiring  an  appropriation  and  treaties  affecting  private 
rights  cannot  be  executed  without  an  act  of  Parliament.^* 

Conventional  international  law,  therefore,  the  same  as  customary 
international  law,  furnishes  an  immediate  source  of  law  for  courts,  in 
very  different  degrees  according  to  the  subject-matter  it  covers.  No 
general  statement  can  be  made  of  any  country.  In  all,  some  treaty 
provisions  are  appUcable  by  courts,  some  are  not.  As  was  said  by  a 
French  court :  ^^ 

In  reference  to  matters  submitted  by  international  law  to  the  local 
jurisdiction,  such  as  those  concerning  property  and  its  transmission, 

view  that  the  treaty-making  power  can  alter  customs  rates.  Bartram  v.  Robertson, 
122  U.  S.  116  (1887);  Whitney  v.  Robertson,  124  U.  S.  190  (1888);  Corwin,  op,  cU., 
p.  11. 

"  The  Chile,  L.  R.  (1914)  P.  212.  In  the  ParlemerU  Beige,  L.  R.  (1879),  4  P.  D. 
129,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  conceded  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  applicable 
by  prize  courts,  although  not  sanctioned  by  Parliament  and  thought  by  many  to 
have  deprived  England  of  vitally  important  belligerent  rights.  Picciotto,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
42,68. 

*'  Maitland,  Constitutional  Histcny  of  England,  p.  424;  Halsbury,  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, 6:440. 

"  Convention  with  Germany  of  1890.  Parliamentary  assent  was  given  by  53-54 
Vict.,  c.  32.  The  same  course  was  followed  in  the  case  of  some  cessions  to  France  in 
1904.    Picciotto,  op.  cU.,  p.  63. 

"Walker  v.  Baird,  L.  R.  (1892),  A.  C.  491;  the  ParlemerU  Beige,  L.  R.  (1879), 
4  P.  D.  129;  Westlake,  Collected  Papers,  p.  518;  Holland,  op.  cU.,  p.  190;  Habbury, 
The  Laws  of  England,  6:440,  note  (2);  W.  Harrison  Moore,  Act  of  Stat«  in 
English  Law,  New  York,  1906,  pp.  83-92,  132-135.  Picciotto,  op.  cU.,  p.  71,  goes 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that  ''so  difficult  to  draw  is  the  line  between  those  treaties 
which  affect  private  rights  and  those  which  do  not,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  imagine 
a  treaty  which  does  not,  that  in  most  cases  the  passing  an  act  by  the  legislature  would 
seem  the  correct  and  advisable  course." 

"  Dalloz,  Juris.  Gen.,  Supt.,  t.  17,  s.  v.  Traits  Int.,  No.  17. 
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or  concerning  citizens  subject  to  jurisdiction  by  reason  of  their  nation- 
ality,  the  French  courts  ought  to  consider  such  treaties  as  laws,  which 
they  have  the  power  and  the  right  to  interpret.  CJonceming  on  the  con- 
trary matters  in  which  the  public  order  or  the  law  of  nations  is  interested, 
the  interpretation  of  treaties  is  not  within  the  competence  of  judges, 
whoever  they  are,  because  their  decisions  might  constitute  a  derogation 
from  the  right  of  sovereignty  of  the  nation  with  which  the  convention 
is  existing. 

We  will  therefore,  very  briefly  consider  the  applicability  of  treaties 
by  courts  in  various  fields,  as  furnishing  an  inunediate  source  of  (1)  jiuis- 
diction,  and  (2)  rule  of  decision. 

^       2.  ASSERTION  OP  JURISDICTION  FROM  TREATY  PROVISIONS 

Courts  will  generally  decline  to  consider  whether  or  not  a  treaty  is 
vaUd,  regarding  it  as  a  political  question.  Thus  the  court,  if  competent 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  treaty  at  all,  will  generally  accept  the  executive 
promulgation  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  necessary  steps  of  signa- 
ture, ratification  and  exchange  of  ratifications  have  been  completed.^ 
Courts  have,  however,  interpreted  the  exact  time  in  which  ratified 
treaties  take  effect.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  held  that  private 
rights  are  affected  only  from  the  date  of  executive  proclamation,^^  but 
the  international  responsibility  is  engaged  from  the  date  of  signature 
if  the  treaty  has  been  subsequently  ratified.^  In  Elngland  where  the 
enabling  statute  rather  than  the  treaty  reaUy  furnishes  the  rule  for  the 
court,  private  rights  are  of  course  only  altered  from  the  date  designated 
by  that  instrument. 

The  abrogation  of  a  treaty  is  also  regarded  as  a  political  question. 

••  In  the  United  States,  proclamation  by  the  President  renders  the  treaty  execut- 
able by  the  courts,  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet.  314;  U.  S.  v.  Arredondo,  6  Pet.  725;  Gush- 
ing, Att.  Gen.,  6  op.  750,  (1854);  Moore,  5:202.  In  Germany,  publication  in  the 
ReichsgeseUblaU  is  conclusive,  Picciotto,  op.  cU.f  p.  59.  In  France  the  ConseU  d*Etal 
has  held  that  it  will  not  pass  on  the  existence  or  vaUdity  of  a  convention,  ArrU  du 
ConseU  d'EUU,  6:104. 

67  U.  S.  V,  Arredondo,  6  Pet.  691;  Haver  v,  Yaker,  9  Wall.  32;  Davis  v.  Concordia, 
9  How.  280;  Hylton  v.  Brown,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  343.  Where  legislative  action  is  neces- 
sary, private  right43  are  not  affected  until  that  has  taken  place,  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2 
Pet.  253;  U.  S.  v.  Percheman,  7  Pet.  54;  Bartram  v.  Robertson,  15  Fed.  Rep.  212; 
Wharton,  2:27. 

w  U.  S.  V.  Reynes,  9  How.  127;  Davis  v.  Concordia,  9  How.  280;  Haver  v,  Yaker, 
9  WaU.  32. 
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A  treaty  once  entered  into  has  been  held  by  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  in  force  for  the  judiciary  until  abrogated  by  a  positive  act 
of  the  political  authorities.  Abrogation  or  infraction  by  other  signa- 
tories is  not  subject  to  judicial  cognizance,  although  it  might  furnish 
just  international  grounds  for  an  abrogation  by  the  political  authorities. 
Thus  the  necessary  and  voluntary  validity  of  treaties  have  been  distin- 
guished, the  former  referring  to  the  obligation  imposed  on  all  branches 
of  the  government  because  of  the  legal  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the 
latter  to  the  voluntary  continuance  of  the  treaty  by  the  political  au- 
thorities, even  after  violation  by  the  other  signatory  has  given  sufficient 
grounds  for  abrogation." 

All  treaties  once  ratified,  until  abrogated  contain  in  theory  valid  in- 
ternational law  in  the  sense  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  either  govern- 
ment or  its  officers  to  perform  duties  required  by  the  treaty  or  to  enforce 
rights  guaranteed  by  it,  would  give  a  cause  of  diplomatic  recIamatioEi. 
Whenever,  therefore,  functions  of  courts  are  specified  in  treaties,  the 
establishment  of  such  courts,  or  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  already  existing,  is  an  obligation  required  by  positive  interna- 
tional law. 

A  few  examples  will  show  how  treaties  have  specified  the  functions 
of  courts.  Many  bilateral  treaties  as  well  as  law-making  conventions 
have  required  the  adjudication  of  all  prizes  of  the  signatories  in  prize 
courts.®*  The  railroad  convention  of  Berne  of  1890,**  not  only  gives 
the  law  of  railroad  claims,  but  states  that  courts  must  settle  them  ac- 
cording to  a  defined  procedure  and  which  courts  are  competent.  The 
various  Rhine  and  Danube  navigation  conventions  have  required  courts 
of  first  and  second  instance  to  assume  jurisdiction  of  tariff  controversies, 
and  requires  them  to  be  under  oath  to  apply  the  international  rules 
agreed  to  by  the  riparian  states.*^    By  the  various  international  copy- 

^*  Jones  V.  Walker,  2  Paine,  688;  Whartcm,  2:34. 

^  The  United  States  has  concluded  twenty  such  treaties  with  fourteen  countries, 
of  which  those  with  Bolivia  (1858,  Art.  24,  Malloy,  p.  121)  and  Colombia  (1846, 
Art.  24,  M alloy,  p.  309),  are  in  force.  One  of  the  Hague  Ck)nventions  of  1907  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  an  international  prize  court  to  which  prixe  cases  must 
be  submitted  on  appeal,  but  this  has  not  been  ratified. 

"  Convention  of  Berne,  Oct.  14,  1890,  Martens,  N.  R.  G.  ii,  19289. 

'*  Rules  of  C>)ngress  of  Vienna,  with  reference  to  the  Rhine,  June  9,  1815,  Arts. 
108-117,  Martens,  N.  R.,  2:379;  Mainz  Convention,  March  31,  1831,  ibid.,  N.  R^ 
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right  and  patent  treaties  foreign  authors  and  inventors  must  be  given 
the  same  right  of  action  in  the  courts  of  all  signatories  as  is  given  to 
nationals.^  The  French-Swiss  treaty  of  1809  concerning  jurisdiction 
and  the  effect  of  judgments,  forbids  courts  of  either  state  to  refuse  juris- 
diction of  suits  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  is  an  alien.^  Under 
such  specific  prescriptions  as  these  courts  of  most  states  have  generally 
assumed  jurisdiction  of  cases  even  in  the  absence  of  express  statutory 
authority  relating  to  that  particular  matter. 

The  United  States  Constitution  ^  and  statutes  ^  give  Federal  courts 
jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under  treaties,  consequently  their  juris- 
diction ordinarily  extends  automatically  on  completion  of  the  treaty. 
In  criminal  matters,  however,  some  doubt  has  arisen.  The  authority 
of  executive  officers  to  perform  extradition  on  the  strength  of  treaties 
alone  has  been  upheld,  but  in  this,  as  weU  as  in  the  assistance  of  foreign 
consuls  exercising  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  over  seamen,  there  seemed 
to  be  doubt  of  the  competence  of  the  courts,*'  so  statutes  have  been 

9:252;  Mannheimer  Ordere,  Oct.  17,  1868,  Md,,  N.  R.  G.  ii,  4:699;  Danube  Regula- 
tions, Nov.  2,  1865,  de  Clercq,  9:384;  June  2,  1882,  Martens,  N.  R.  G.  ii,  9:394. 

•»  Copyright  treaty  of  Beme,  Sept.  9,  1886,  Art.  2,  Mart^is,  N.  R.  G.  ii,  12:193; 
Treaty  of  Paris  for  protection  of  Industrial  Plx>perty,  March  20,  1883,  t&u^.,  N.  R. 
G.  ii,  30:449;  Montevideo  treaties,  copyright,  Jan.  11,  1889,  Arts.  2,  4,  11;  Trade 
Mark,  Jan.  16,  1889,  Arts.  1,  4;  Patents,  Jan.  10,  1889,  Arts.  1,'6,  ibid.,  N.  R.  G.  ii, 
18;  418,  453,  421. 

**  French-Swiss  treaty,  June  15,  1869,  de  Ckroq,  10:289. 

'^  United  States  Constitution,  Art.  6,  sec.  2,  cl.  2. 

•«  The  judiciary  act  of  Sept.  24,  1789,  1  Stat.  76,  85,  gave  Federal  district  courts 
original  jurisdiction  of  suits  brought  by  aliens  for  torts  only  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations  or  of  treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  juris- 
diction where  a  right  claimed  under  a  treaty  was  denied  by  the  State  court  having 
final  jurisdiction  of  the  case.  An  act  of  Aug.  13,  1888,  25  Stat.  433,  gave  district 
courts  original  jurisdiction  of  civil  suits  arising  under  treaties  where  the  amount  in- 
volved was  12,000,  and  also  provided  for  the  removal  of  such  suits  to  Federal  courts 
if  begun  in  State  courts,  on  motion  of  the  defendant.  Federal  Judicial  Code  of  1911, 
36  Stat.  1087,  sec.  24,  cl.  1,  17,  sees.  28,  237. 

^  On  habeas  corpus  a  Federal  district  court  refused  to  release  an  alleged  murderer 
held  for  extradition  by  authority  of  President  Adams,  according  to  the  Jay  Treaty 
of  1794  with  Great  Britain,  U.  S.  v.  Jonathan  Robbins,  Bee,  Admr.  266.  The  right 
of  the  executive  to  make  arrests  for  extradition  was  also  upheld  in  the  case  of  the 
British  Prisoners,  1  Wood  &  Min.  66,  but  Justice  Woodbury  said,  "If  a  treaty  stipu- 
lated for  some  act  to  be  done  entirely  judicial,  *  *  *  it  could  hardly  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  preliminary  direction  of  some  act  of  Congress  prescribing  the  court 
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passed  supplementary  to  such  treaties.*^  Although  treaties  have  scnne- 
times  provided  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes,  the  usual  view  has 
been  that  criminal  jurisdiction  cannot  be  founded  on  treaties  alone 
any  more  than  on  customary  international  law,  in  Federal  courts.** 

The  Swiss  Constitution  ^  expressly  gives  the  BundesgeridU  jurisdic- 
tion of  complaints  of  private  individuals  against  decisions  and  orders 
of  Cantonal  officers  for  violations  of  treaty  provisions,  and  the  court 
has  held  that  its  jurisdiction  extends  whether  the  treaty  is  with  the  Swiss 
Bund  or  an  individual  canton 7^  It  also  exists  whether  the  complainant 
is  a  subject  of  the  foreign  state  or  of  Switzerland/^ 

In  Germany  there  is  no  constitutional  provision,  but  the  practice  of 
courts  seems  to  countenance  the  extension  of  jurisdiction  in  accord  with 
treaty  provisions.  Thus  the  Riechsgericht  laid  it  down  in  1885  that  ^ 
'^The  contents  of  a  treaty  constitutionally  concluded  with  the  consent 
of  the  Bundesrath  and  Reichstag  and  published  becomes  a  legal  norm 
binding  on  the  courts." 

Upon  this  basis  it  held  that  an  extradition  treaty  naming  certain  extra- 
ditable crimes  which  were  also  indictable  in  Germany,  superseded  the 
local  law  by  its  own  force  and  the  party  must  be  extradited  rather  than 
pimished  in  Germany.  There  have,  however,  been  excepti<Hi8.  The 
Reichsgericht  refused  jurisdiction  of  a  complaint  based  on  an  infraction 
of  a  tariff  treaty  where  the  administration  of  the  tariff  was  in  the  hands 

to  do  it  and  the  form/'  In  the  Metzger  case,  5  How.  176  (1847),  the  court  rdeased  a 
prisoner  held  for  extradition,  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  put  in  force 
by  act  of  Congress.  Corwin,  op.  cU.f  pp.  278-279.  For  opinion  that  United  States 
officers  cannot  aid  foreign  countries  in  returning  deserting  seamen  without  an  en- 
abling act  of  Congress,  see  Moore,  2:298. 

"Acts  providing  for  extradition:  Aug.  12,  1848,  9  Stat.  302;  June  22,  1860,  12 
Stat.  83,  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  5270-5280.  Acts  providing  for  return  of  deserting  seamen: 
Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  5280-5281,  and  issuance  of  judicial  process  on  request  of  foreigi^ 
consul  vested  with  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  by  treaty,  act  June  11,  1864,  13  Stat. 
12;  Judicial  Code  of  1911,  36  Stat.  1187,  sec.  271. 

<»The  Bello  Carrunes,  6  Wheat.  152  (dicta);  letter  of  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State, 
Moore,  2:978;  supra^  note  48. 

^  Swiss  Constitution,  May  28,  1874,  Art.  113,  cl.  3;  BundesffeteiM  vber  orgcnuB- 
iion  der  Bundesrechtspflege,  Art.  59. 

7^  UHheU  des  Schweiz  Bundesgerichts,  Jan.  30,  1892;  Ent.,  18:203. 

^'  BundesgeseUe  vber  organization  der  Bundesrechtspflegej  Art.  59;  Urtheil  det  Schweii 
Bundeagerichts,  Dec.  3,  1881,  Ent.,  7:782. 

7>  UrtheU  dea  Deutaches  Reichagerichia,  Nov.  22,  1885;  Ent.,  Str.  12'.384. 
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of  State  rather  than  Imperial  officers/^  In  theory  it  admitted  the  right 
of  judicial  recourse  in  such  cases,  but  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  customs 
administration  in  Germany  is  by  State  officers  and  such  recourse  under 
Imperial  treaties  does  not  exist  in  most  State  courts,  including  those  of 
Prussia,  the  decision  in  reality  amounted  to  a  denial  of  judicial  reUef 
in  such  cases.  The  decision  is  remarkable,  because  in  general  the  su- 
premacy of  national  treaties  over  State  laws  is  recognized  in  Germany 
as  in  the  United  StatesJ^ 

In  France  no  constitutional  provision  extends  jurisdiction,  but,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  courts  have  sometimes  asserted  that  treaties  are 
immediately  applicable,  although  this  view  has  not  been  uniform.  Thus 
the  Cowr  de  Cassation  in  1811  asserted  that  ^* 

Treaties  validly  signed  and  promulgated  are  true  laws,  which  obligate 
the  two  countries  between  which  they  have  been  concluded.  In  con- 
sequence within  the  courts  of  the  two  countries  treaties  are  as  obligatory 
as  statutes  themselves. 

Other  decisions,  however,  especially  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  text-writers,  seem  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  courts  can 
extend  their  jurisdiction  according  to  treaty  provisions.  French  courts 
have  certainly  been  inclined  to  interpret  treaty  provisions  as  political 
questions  or  ades  du  gcmvemement,  and  hence  not  within  their  cognizance. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  Conseil  d'Etat  has  laid  it  down  that  a  person 
cannot  maintain  a  contentious  action  in  that  court  on  the  grounds  of  a 
denial  of  rights  based  on  treaty."  There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  tend- 
ency to  narrow  the  interpretation  of  ades  du  gouvemement  and  to  assume 
jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of  treaty  provisions  specifically  conferring  it.^ 

^^  UriheU  des  Deutsches  ReichsgerichtSf  July  1,  1881;  Ent.,  Civ.  5:34;  Kaufmann, 
op.  cit.f  p.  98. 

^^  Kaufmann,  op,  cU.y  p.  53. 

''^Cour  de  Cassation,  July  13,  1811,  Dalloz,  Juris.  Gtn.,  Rept.,  1853,  t.  30,  s.  v. 
Lois,  No.  91.  In  the  case  of  the  Tempest^  Sirey,  n.  s.,  1859,  189,  Soott,  229,  the  Cowr 
de  Cassation  assumed  jurisdiction  of  an  assault  upon  a  United  States  merchant  vessel 
in  port  at  Havre,  on  the  ground  that  the  assault  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  port, 
which  made  it  subject  to  French  jurisdiction  by  the  treaty  with  the  United  States 
of  1853. 

"  Arrit  du  CimseU  d'EUst,  5:638;  Dalloz,  Juris.  Gen.,  Supt.,  t.  17,  s.  v.  Traits  Int., 
No.  16.    Pradier-Fod^r6,  Drmt  IntemaHonal,  2;  sees.  1172-1173. 

"  On  the  status  of  ades  du  gouvemement  see  J.  W.  Gamer,  Judicial  Control  of  Ad- 
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In  England,  where  the  distinction  between  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties  and  power  of  internal  execution  is  most  sharply  drawn, 
it  does  not  seem  that  jurisdiction  can  ever  be  founded  on  treaty  pro- 
visions alone,  except  in  prize  courts.  Courts  will  generally  refuse  to 
take  cognizance  of  a  treaty  until  made  effective  by  an  act  of  Parliament.^ 

A  recent  case,  however,  throws  some  doubt  on  this  assertion.^  An 
aUen  enemy  had  brought  suit  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  claiming  that 
right  under  an  article  of  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907,*^  which  forbade 
a  state  to  ''declare  abolished,  suspended  or  inadmissible  the  right  of  the 
subjects  of  the  hostile  party  to  institute  legal  proceedings."  This  pro- 
vision appears  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  common  law  rule  refus- 
ing an  alien  enemy  any  status  in  court.  The  court  discussed  the  con- 
flict at  length  and  finally  decided  that  it  could  not  found  jurisdiction 
on  the'  treaty  provision  because  by  its  context  it  should  be  interpreted 
as  appl3ring  only  to  territory  under  miUtary  occupation.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  the  court  actually  took  cognizance  of  the  con- 
vention and  offered  an  interpretation  of  it,  impl3ring  that  it  was  to  be 
regarded  a  rule  of  British  law  in  cases  where  applicable. 

It  would  seem  that  in  theory  the  extension  of  jurisdiction  by  national 
courts  in  accordance  with  treaty  provisions  would  always  be  possible, 
for  the  rule  of  the  treaty  itself  renders  the  case  justiciable,  while  the 
express  grant  of  authority  in  that  instrument  renders  it  enforceable  at 
law. 

3.   LIMITATIONS  OF  JURISDICTION   FROM   TREATY  PROVISIONS 

Courts  of  states  which  permit  the  immediate  appUcation  of  treaties 
as  law,  have  recognized  Umitations  of  jurisdiction  contained  in  such 

ministratiye  and  Legislative  Acts  in  France,  A.  P.  S.  Rev.,  9.*637,  65^-655,  who 
states  that  ''the  conclusion  and  execution  of  treaties''  are  within  that  class;  and 
E.  M.  Borchard,  Diplomatic  Protection  of  Citizens  Abroad,  N.  Y.,  1915,  pp.  131-132. 

^'  Supra,  note  54. 

»  In  re  Mertens  Patents,  112  L.  T.  313  (1915);  Picciotto,  op,  at.,  p.  73. 

81  Hague  Conventions,  1907,  IV,  Annex,  Art.  23,  h.  This  provision  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted  and  vigorously  criticized,  especially  by  Professor  Holland,  who 
describes  it  as  "apocryphal."  (Laws  of  War  on  Land,  Oxford,  1908,  p.  44)  and 
submits  that  it  is  "incapable  of  rational  interpretation  and  should  be  so  treated  by 
the  Powers,"  but  if  valid  at  all,  he  thinks  the  British  interpretation  should  prevail. 
Letters  to  the  Times  on  War  and  Neutrality,  London,  1914;  Letter,  Nov.  6,  1911; 
Article  23(h),  Law.  Quar.  Rev.,  28:94. 
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instruments.  Examples  of  such  treaty  exemptions,  are  those  of  foreign 
seamen,  for  acts  not  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  port,  and  of  consulates. 
The  recognition  of  such  treaty  exemptions  from  jurisdiction  is  in 
accord  with  the  practice  of  courts  in  the  United  States,  Switzerland  and 
Germany .^^  In  France  the  power  of  treaties  to  deprive  Frenchmen  of  a 
right  of  judicial  reUef  guaranteed  by  the  civil  law  seems  doubtful.  Carr^, 
in  his  work  on  administrative  law,  states  a  hypothetical  case  ^  in  which 
a  convention  is  supposed  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  be- 
tween France  and  an  adjacent  state  by  the  former,  to  be  paid  for  by 
assessment  on  the  communes  and  property-holders  benefited.  In  his 
opinion,  the  competent  court  to  assume  jurisdiction  in  suits  involving 
such  assessments  or  incidental  injuries  to  property  would  be  determi- 
nable by  the  civil  law,  even  if  the  convention  expressly  gave  a  different 
rule.  '^Is  it  certain,"  he  asks,  "that  a  convention  of  this  kind  which 
proposes  regulations  of  competence  is  obligatory  for  the  Utigants?  I 
doubt  it.  But  as  to  third  parties,  whose  rights  would  be  injured  by  the 
execution  of  the  work,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  it  would  be  possible  to  deny 
them  their  natural  jurisdiction."  In  the  case  of  England,  it  is  clear 
that  ratified  treaties  cannot  fiumish  an  immunity  from  the  operation 
of  laws  intended  by  Parliament  to  act  on  all  alike.    In  the  case  of  the 

**  In  Tellefsen  v.  Fee,  160  Mass.  188,  the  court  refused  jurisdiction  on  the  ground 
that  the  matter,  seaman's  wages,  was  by  treaty  put  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  a  foreign  consul,  and  in  the  case  of  Rabasse,  47  La.  Ann.  1452,  the  court  refused 
to  appoint  an  attorney  for  absent  heirs,  as  provided  by  the  Louisiana  Code,  on  the 
ground  that  in  this  case  the  code  provision  was  superseded  by  a  treaty  giving  the 
consul  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  administration  of  such  estates.  New  York  courts 
made  similar  decisions  in  the  Matter  of  Lobrasoiano,  38  Misc.  Rep.  415,  and  the 
Matter  of  Fattosini,  33  Misc.  Rep.  18.  See  Corwin,  op.  cU.j  pp.  193-194.  In  Wilden- 
bus's  case,  120  U.  S.  1,  Scott,  227,  the  treaty  immunity  of  foreign  merchant  vessels 
in  some  respects  is  discussed,  but  in  this  case  jurisdiction  of  a  crime  committed  on  a 
Belgian  vessel  was  assumed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  of  such  gravity  as  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  port.  France  has  also  recognized  the  treaty  immunity  of  foreign 
merchant  vessels.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  1788 
jurisdiction  of  assaults  on  American  vessels  in  French  ports  was  refused  in  the  cases 
of  the  Sally  and  the  Newton,  ConseU  (TEtat,  1806,  Dana's  Wheaton,  sec.  103,  p.  164, 
Scott,  227;  but  in  the  Tempest,  Sirey,  n.  s.  1859,  189,  Scott,  229,  by  the  provision  in 
the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  1853  admitting  the  local  jurisdiction  of  acts 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  port,  jurisdiction  was  assumed  by  the  Cour  de  Ctuaation. 

**  G.  L.  J.  Carr^,  and  C.  Adolphe,  Lois  de  la  Procedure  Cwile  et  Commerdale,  11 
Vols.,  Paris,  1886,  11:78. 
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Parlement  Belge,^  a  Belgian  public  vessel,  used  however  for  mail  and 
passenger  service,  and  libelled  for  damages  on  account  of  a  collision 
in  the  Thames,  the  counsel  for  the  libellee  in  the  Admiralty  Division 
of  the  High  Court  attempted  to  prove  the  immunity  of  the  vessel  on 
accoimt  of  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  conferring 
a  public  character  on  the  vessel.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  for  the  court 
ruled  against  this  contention  and  declared  the  vessel  liable,  saying  that 
conventions  affecting  private  rights  are  not  subject  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  court  imtil  ParUament  has  sanctioned  them.  On  appeal  ^  the 
decision  was  reversed,  but  on  the  groimd  that  as  property  of  the  King 
of  Belgium  the  vessel  was  immune  by  customary  international  law.  No 
decision  was  given  on  the  application  of  the  convention  and  apparently 
the  view  of  the  court  below  was  sustained  on  this  point.  This  interesting 
decision,  therefore,  seems  to  show  that  customary  international  law 
enjoys  a  greater  legal  validity  in  England  than  conventional  interna- 
tional law. 

4.   APPLICATION   OF  TREATY  PROVISIONS  AS  A  RULE  OP  DECISION 

As  a  rule  of  decision,  conventional  international  law  may  frequently 
be  applied  by  courts,  either  while  exercising  an  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  the  competence  of  public  officers,  or  while  exercising 
a  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  rights  of  private  persons. 
Treaties  have  given  public  officers  competence  to  perform  such  func- 
tions as  interning  belligerent  troops  and  war  ships  violating  neutrality,* 
enforcing  customs  and  navigation  rules,^  assisting  in  various  branches 
of  international  administration,  such  as  the  international  postal,  tele- 
graphic, radio-telegraphic,  and  quarantine  services,^  and  assisting 
foreign  governments  by  extraditing  criminals  and  returning  deserting 
seamen.^    Courts  of  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  to  a 

"  The  Parlement  Beige,  L.  R.  (1879),  4  P.  D.  129;  Baldwin,  op.  cU.,  Am.  Law  Rev.„ 
35:224;  Picciotto,  op.  cU.,  p.  67. 

w  The  Parlement  Beige,  L.  R.  (1880),  5  P.  D.  197. 

*  Hague  Conventions,  1907,  V,  xiii. 

*^  For  Rhine  and  Danube  Conventions,  see  Kaufmann,  op.'cU.,  pp.  17,  117-11 
supra,  note  62. 

"  On  these  and  similar  conventions,  see  P.  S.  Reinsch,  Public  International  Unionsi 
Boston,  1911. 

^  Practically  all  countries  have  concluded  bi-lateral  extradition  treaties  with  other 
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less  extent  France,  with  an  acknowledged  competence  in  the  case,  have 
applied  treaties  as  a  rule  of  decision  in  exercising  an  administrative 
jurisdiction  over  such  officers.  Thus  in  the  United  States  the  competence 
of  officers,  acting  under  direction  of  the  President,  to  arrest  and  intern 
Mexican  soldiers  violating  American  neturaUty,  was  upheld  on  habeas 
corpus  J  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  Hague  Conventions  furnished  such 
competence;  ^  and  in  a  number  of  cases  involving  customs  administra- 
tion treaties  have  furnished  the  rule  of  decision.*^  Some  early  cases 
supported  the  right  of  police  officers  to  make  arrests  for  extradition 
or  return  of  deserting  seamen  on  appUcation  of  the  foreign  consul,  sup- 
ported by  treaty  alone,*^  but  such  competence  is  now  conferred  by  stat- 
ute.^^  In  continental  Europe  the  competence  of  courts  to  assume  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of  an  alleged  violation  of  treaty 
rights  has  not  been  uniformly  supported,  but  where  such  jurisdiction 
has  been  exercised,  the  treaty  provision  has  furnished  the  rule  of  de- 
cision.^^  In  England  it  is  clear  that  treaties  cannot  fiunish  the  rule  of 
decision  in  determining  the  competence  of  officers.  Thus  in  Walker  v. 
Baird  ^^  the  authority  of  a  naval  officer  to  restrain  the  operation  of  a 
lobster  factory  in  Newfoundland  was  denied  and  Walker,  the  officer, 
was  foimd  liable  for  trespass,  even  though  his  act  was  performed  in 
pursuance  of  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  with  the 
execution  of  which  Walker  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Admiralty. 

The  private  rights  regulated  by  treaty  cover  a  wide  field,  including 
such  matters  as  the  right  of  aUens  to  own,  transmit,  and  inherit  prop- 
erty, to  engage  in  conmierce  and  business,  and  to  enjoy  the  civil  rights 

states.  Commercial  and  consular  treaties  generally  provide  for  the  return  of  desert- 
ing seamen  on  application  of  the  consul. 

*>  Ex  parte  Toscano,  208  Fed.  Rep.  938. 

•I  Nichols  V.  U.  S.,  7  WaU.  122;  Schillinger  v.  U.  S.,  155  U.  S.  163;  CampbeU  v, 
U.  S.,  88  U.  S.  407. 

*'  U.  S.  V.  Robbins,  Bee,  Adm.  266;  Case  of  the  British  Prisoners,  1  Wood  &  Min. 
66.  For  recent  cases  supporting  the  authority  of  executive  officers  to  make  arrests 
in  pursuance  of  treaty,  see,  for  extradition,  Terlinden  v,  Ames,  184  U.  S.  270  (1901), 
Scott,  436,  and  for  return  of  deserting  seamen,  Tucker  v,  AlezandrofiF,  183  U.  S.  424, 
437. 

»» Supra,  note  68. 

•*  Kaufmann,  op.  cU.y  p.  86,  ei  seq. 

•»  Walker  v.  Baird,  L.  R.  (1892),  A.  C.  491. 
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of  nationals.  General  international  agreements  have  giv^i  such 
as  those  of  copyright,  trade  marie,  and  patent  protection  in  foreign 
countries,  while  international  law-making  conventions  have  defined 
many  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  subjects  of  n^itral  and  bdligerent 
states  in  time  of  war.  Such  rights  as  these  are  i^fHropriate  for  judicial 
application  and  have  been  appUed  by  courts  ha  a  rule  of  decision  in 
countries  where  treaties  form  an  immediate  source  of  law. 

In  the  United  States  the  appUcation  of  treaties  to  protect  the  rights 
of  aliens  to  own  real  estate,^  to  inherit  property,*^  to  be  &ee  from  con- 
fiscation of  property,^  and  to  engage  in  labor,^  have  been  upheld  evai 
when  in  conflict  with  state  statutes.  United  States  courts  have  also 
appUed  the  provisions  of  treaties  in  trying  persons  received  by  extradi- 
tion,^ and  in  administering  customs  claims,  ^^  claims  based  on  treaties 
ceding  territory  to  the  United  States,^  and  in  prize  cases.^ 

In  Switzerland,  the  Bundesgericht  held  that  a  treaty  witli  France, 
providing  that  the  minor  children  of  French  parraits  naturalized  in 
Switzerland,  should  be  permitted  to  retain  French  citizenship,  super- 
seded an  earlier  Swiss  statute  by  its  own  effect,^  and  the  same  court 
has  appUed  the  rule  of  a  number  ot  extradition  treaties  even  when  in 
opposition  to  a  statute  passed  subsequently  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.^ 

The  German  Reichageridd  held  in  1891  ^  that  the  copyright  treaty 

**  Hauenstem  v.  Lynham,  100  U.  ^.  483. 

^  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.  259. 

»  Ware  V.  Hyhon,  3  Dall.  199. 

*  Thia  ri^t  of  resident  aliens  has  been  upheld  under  the  oonstitational  guarantee 
of  ''equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  U.  S.  356,  369,  though 
treaty  guarantees  have  sometimes  been  mentioned  inddentaUy,  l>uax  v,  Raich,  U.  S. 
Sup.  Ct.  (1915),  A.  J.  I.  L.,  10:158. 

>»  U.  8.  V.  Rauscher,  119  U.  S.  407  (1886),  Scott,  274. 

"•*  Whitney  v.  Robertson,  21  Fed.  Rep.  566. 

"»  U.  S.  V,  Moreno,  1  WalL  400,  Scott,  666;  Strother  v.  Lucas,  12  Ptet.  436;  U.  S.  v. 
Arredondo,  6  Pet.  691. 

^  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  388;  Moodie  v.  The  Phoebe  Anne,  3  Dall.  319. 

^  UrtheU  des  Schweu  BundesgerichU,  April  21,  1882,  Ent.,  8275. 

^  Ibid.,  June  17,  1892,  Ent.,  18:193;  Man*  17,  1893,  19:129,  136;  Oct.  21,  1896, 
22:450;  Dec.  15,  1896,  22:1030;  Feb.  15,  1894,  20:57;  Mareh  15,  1894,  20:61; 
July  17,  1894,  20:343;  Sept.  18,  1895,  21:739;  March  2,  1895,  21:79.  For  discussion 
of  these  cases  see  Kaufmann,  oj>.  cU.,  p.  83. 

"*  UrtheU  des  DetUsches  Reichsgerichts,  Nov.  23,  1891,  Ent.  Str.,  22:261. 
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with  France  of  1883  superaeded  a  German  statute  of  1870|  and  of  its 
own  force  deprived  a  German  subjeot  of  his  ri^t,  valid  under  the  Ger- 
man law,  to  publish  a  French  musical  work. 

As  has  been  stated,  in  France,  both  the  Ccw  de  CaaaoHon  and  the 
Conseil  d*Etat  have  in  a  number  of  cases  involving  private  rights  ap- 
plied treaties  as  a  rule 'of  decision,  the  former  asserting  that  ^  ''The 
courts  have  the  right  of  interpreting  treaties,  whenever  controversies 
which  require  such  interpretation  have  for  their  object  interests  within 
their  (the  courts')  jurisdiction."  But  this  view  has  been  by  no  means 
uniform,  and  it  seems  that  the  Coyr  de  Casaation  has  been  more  willing 
to  admit  the  applicability  of  treaties  than  the  CanseU  d'Etat.  Thus  the 
latter  has  held  in  a  number  of  opinions  that  a  person  cannot  demand 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  treaties  in  that  court.  ^ 

In  England  the  usual  rule  has  been  to  deny  the  appUcability  of  treaty 
provisions  as  a  rule  of  decision  except  in  prize  courts,  ^^  although  a  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  ^^^  in  reference  to  the  right  of  an 
alien  enemy  to  sue  on  the  straigth  of  the  Hague  Convention  relating 
to  land  warfare  ^^^  seems  to  throw  some  doubt  on  this  contention. 
The  court  did  not  i^ply  the  provision  in  question,  but  refused  to  do  so, 

^(^  Cowr  de  CassatUm,  June  24, 1839,  DaUos,  Juris.  Oen,,  Rept.,  t.  42,  s.  v.  Traits  Int. 
No.  154.  See  also  supra,  note  29  et  9eq.  In  trying  persons  extradited  from  abroad, 
the  Cowr  de  Caeaation  has  applied  treaty  provisiona  in  upholding  the  view  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Rauscher,  119  U.  S.  407,  Scott,  274 
(1886),  that  punishment  can  only  be  for  the  offense  for  which  extradition  has  been 
given.  Dalloz,  1874,  1 :502.  For  cases  in  which  the  Cour  de  Caasatian  has  refused  to 
apply  treaties  see  decision  July  4,  1867,  Dalloz,  1867,  1.'281,  in  which  it  was  held  that 
extradition  treaties  were  acts  of  government  which  were  not  within  the  competence 
of  courts  to  explain  and  interpret.  In  a  much  criticized  decision  of  Dec.  22,  1896 
{La  Construction,  Ltd.)  the  Cour  de  Cassation  virtually  ignored  a  provision  in  the 
treaty  with  England  of  Apr.  30,  1862,  requiring  that  ''all  companies  *  *  *  con- 
stituted and  authorized  in  conformity  with  the  laws  in  force  in  either  of  the  two  coun- 
tries''  should  exercise  all  legal  rights  in  the  other.  The  court  held  that  the  nationality 
of  a  company  was  to  be  determined  by  the  place  of  its  principal  establishment,  and 
hence  the  company  in  question,  with  its  principal  office  in  Paris,  although  estab- 
lished by  English  law,  was  not  entitled  to  the  treaty  privilege.  Barclay,  Companies 
in  France,  pp.  20,  95. 

^Arrit  du  ConseU  d'Etat,  3:310,  389,  403,  457,  579;  4:122,  653. 

^*  Supra,  note  54. 

^w  In  re  Merten's  Patents,  112  L.  T.  313  (1915);  Piociotto,  op.  cU.,  p.  72. 

1"  Hague  Conventions,  1907,  IV,  Annex,  Art.  23  (h). 
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not  because  the  treaty  was  inapplicable^  but  because  it  interpreted  the 
provision  as  applying  only  to  actions  brought  in  territory  uiid^'  mili- 
tary occupation. 

Analogous  to  the  application  of  treaties  as  a  rule  of  decision,  is  the 
application  of  the  regulations  and  decisions  of  arbitral  courts  and  other 
international  bodies.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  held  that  such 
decisions  furnish  an  immediate  foundation  for  private  ri^ts/^  al- 
though, as  in  the  case  of  treaties,  such  rights  may  be  destroyed  by  act 
of  Congress.  ^^'  A  number  of  treaties  relating  to  international  arbitra- 
tion have  specifically  provided  that  rights  founded  on  such  arbitral  de- 
cisions shall  be  given  the  same  facilities  of  execution  within  the  state 
as  would  be  given  to  the  decision  of  a  local  court. ^^^  The  decisions  of 
the  mixed  international  court  in  lEgypt,^^^  and  the  central  commission 
of  the  Rhine  ^^*  must  also  according  to  treaties,  be  applied  by  local 
courts,  whenever  necessary.  Treaties  have  sometimes  even  donanded 
the  application  and  execution  of  foreign  judgments  in  local  courts. 
Thus  the  Rhine  navigation  act  "^  provides  for  the  execution  of  the 
judgments  of  courts  of  the  riparian  states  in  other  such  states,  and  the 
Montevideo  convention  of  1889  ^^  guarantees  the  signatories  a  right  of 
appealing  to  the  judicial  authorities  of  any  other  signatory  to  aid  in  the 
application  of  a  judgment.    So  also  the  Berne  Railroad  Frei^t  Con- 

^^'  La  Ninfa,  75  Fed.  Rep.  513.  The  claim  of  one  Gibbs  against  New  Granada 
was  arbitrated  under  a  treaty  of  Nov.  10,  1857,  and  recognieed  as  good.  The  United 
States  before  paying  brought  it  under  the  new  treaty  with  Colombia  of  Nov.  10, 
1864,  whereupon  Gibbs  protested,  asserting  that  his  claim  was  res  adjudicata  and 
must  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government.  This  assertion  was  upheld  by  Attor- 
ney General  Harmon,  13  Op.  19.  In  the  L'Abra  claims  where  Congress  had  authoriied 
a  resubmission  of  the  claims,  the  claimants'  ri^t  was  hdd  debarred.  See  wfra, 
note  113. 

"» Frelinghuysen  v.  Key,  110  U.  S.  363;  L'Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.  v,  U.  S.,  175 
U.  S.  423;  J.  W.  Foster,  The  Practice  of  Diplomacy,  New  Yoric,  1906,  p.  370. 

"« Article  7  of  treaties  of  Chile  with  France,  Nov.  2,  1882,  with  Italy,  Dec.  7, 1882, 
with  Great  Britain,  Jan.  4,  1883,  with  the  United  States,  Aug.  7,  1892,  Martens,  N. 
R.  G.  ii,  9:704,  10:638,  9:445,  22:339. 

^^*  Mixed  Court  of  Egypt,  ReglemerU  <rOrg.  Jtd.,  tit.  1,  Art  IS,  KiuifmAnn^  op. 
cU.,  p.  123. 

^"  Kaufmann,  op.  cU.y  p.  123. 

*"  Rhine  Navigation  Act.    Oct.  17,  1868,  Art.  40,  Martens,  N.  R,  G.  ii,  4:599. 

^^  Montevideo  Convention  Over  International  Right  of  Recourse,  June  11,  1889^ 
tit.  3,  Art.  5,  Martens,  N.  R.  G.  ii,  18?415. 
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vention  of  1890  ^^  permits  local  courts  to  decide  certain  matters  and 
provides  that  such  decisions  shall  be  executed  by  the  courts  of  any 
signatory  state  without  further  trial.  .  Under  such  provisions  as  these, 
courts  of  states  which  recognize  the  legal  applicability  of  treaties  must 
also,  it  would  seem,  recognize  the  legal  applicability  of  such  decisions 
and  regulations  made  in  pursuance  of  treaties. 

Both  treaties  and  arbitral  decisions  have  sometimes  been  resorted 
to  by  courts  as  a  source  from  which  to  determine  the  practice  of  nations 
and  from  that  the  rules  of  customary  international  law  bearing  on  the 
case  in  hand.  Such  a  use  of  treaties  is  of  course  distinct  from  that  just 
discussed.  As  evidence  of  conventional  international  law,  treaties  fur- 
nish not  only  a  formal  and  historical  but  also  a  juridical  source  of  law. 
As  evidence  of  customary  international  law  they  furnish  simply  evi- 
dence of  the  usage  which  constitutes  a  source  of  customary  international 
law.^20 

Treaties  have  thus  been  an  important  source  of  law  for  courts,  but 
in  var3ring  degrees  in  different  states,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
rule  sought  to  be  applied  and  the  extent  of  sanction  it  has  received  from 
the  pubUc  officers  of  the  government.  Very  seldom  wlQ  a  treaty  rati- 
fied by  the  executive  alone  have  an  immediate  legal  effect  in  respect  to 
private  rights,  except  in  prize  courts,  even  when  such  ratification  in 
theory  engages  the  responsibility  of  the  state.  In  all  countries,  assent 
of  the  legislature  through  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  is  necessary 
to  give  a  complete  effectiveness  to  many  treaty  provisions,  especially 
those  requiring  an  appropriation  of  money,  or  demanding  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Legislative  assent  is  also  usually  necessary  to  make  legal 
norms  of  the  provisions  of  treaties  affecting  personal  or  property  rights 
of  subjects,  the  situation  in  the  United  States  where  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  acting  as  an  executive  council,  need  alone  give  assent,  being 
exceptional. 

With  the  present  embodiment  of  many  principles  of  general  inter- 
national law  in  conventions  to  which  most  of  the  important  nations 

"» Beme  Convention,  Oct.  14,  1890,  Art.  56,  Martins,  N.  R.  G.  ii,  19:289. 

^^  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  relation  of  treaties  to  customary  international 
law,  see  Travers  Twiss,  Law  of  Nations  considered  as  Independent  Political  Commu- 
nities, Oxford,  1884,  1:167,  et  seq.,  and  Phillimore,  op.  cU.^  1:48. 
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are  Bignatory,  the  application  of  conventional  international  law  by 
courts  is  acquiring  increased  importance.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  such  conventions  are  frequently  subject  to  Utnitatimis  in 
application.  Thus  the  Hague  Conventions  relating  to  the  law  erf  war 
apply  in  terms  only  to  wars  in  which  all  belligerents  are  signatories,  and 
of  course  all  such  conventions  are  binding  only  between  signatories.^*^ 
There  are  also  frequent  provisos  attached  to  ratifications,  and  some 
signatories  have  never  ratified  at  all.  Thus  the  Declaration  of  hoodoa^ 
although  signed  by  the  leading  naval  Powers,  has  never  been  ratified. 
With  these  limitations,  these  law-making  conventicms  are  treaties  of 
the  same  legal  validity  as  the  usual  bi-lateral  treaty.  Thus  a  United 
States  court  sustained  an  arrest  and  internment,  under  order  of  the 
President,  of  certain  Mexican  troops  violating  United  States  territory, 
as  no  deprivation  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law.^^  It  was  held 
that  the  Hague  convention  of  1907,  to  which  both  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  were  signatories,  in  providing  such  internment  furnished 
a  rule  of  law  immediately  applicable  by  the  President.  Consequently 
in  acting  on  this  provision  ''due  process  of  law"  was  given. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  treaties  providing  for  international 
co-operation  and  administration  in  matters  afifecting  private  ri^ts 
and  the  duties  of  public  officers,  as  well  as  the  growing  proanDeaaod  of 
provisions  in  bi-lateral  treaties  relating  to  personal  and  property  ri^ts 
of  aliens,  also  increases  the  opportunities  for  a  judicial  application  of 
conventional  international  law,  and  renders  it  necessary  that  the  con- 
stitutions of  states  be  so  adjusted  that  the  act  engaging  the  national 
responsibility  to  fulfil  the  duties  required  by  these  treaties  founding 
an  international  legal  order,  shall  automatically  confer  authority  upon 
the  judicial  and  administrative  officers  to  perform  the  necessary  func-    - 
tions,  as  well  as  an  obligation  upon  the  persons  throughout  that  legal     - 
order  to  obey  the  rules  therein  prescribed.    In  proportion  as  such  treatie^^ 
multiply  in  number  and  are  thus  executable  by  legal  process,  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  international  legal  order  will  increase,  and  its  administratioK 
through  judicial  tribunals  will  become  more  efficient. 

"»  Hague  Conventions,  1907,  III,  Art.  3;  IV,  Art.  2;  VI,  Art.  6;  VII,  Art.  7;  VIII, 
Art.  7;  IX,  Art.  8;  X,  Art.  18;  XI,  Art.  9;  XII,  Art.  51. 
"« Ex  parte  Toscano,  208  Fed.  Rep.  938. 
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It  is  concluded  that  the  legal  nature  of  treaties  has  been  recognized 
in  the  leading  states  of  the  world,  subject  to  the  following  tendencies 
and  limitations. 

(1)  Treaty  provisions  have  been  to  an  increasing  extent  subject  to 
judicial  cognizance,  both  for  determining  jurisdiction  and  rules  of  de- 
cision as  a  result  of  two  movements: 

(a)  There  is  a  tendency  to  require  legislative  assent  to  treaties  as  a 
step  in  ratification  and  hence  to  give  them  in  fact  as  great  a  constitu- 
tional sanction  as  statutes;  and 

(b)  There  is  a  tendency  for  treaties  to  become  more  generally  of  an 
executory  nature,  founding  an  international  l^al  order,  and  hence 
including  matters  appropriate  for  judicial  appUcation. 

(2)  The  courts  of  different  states  have  applied  appropriate  treaty 
provisions  as  an  immediate  source  of  law  in  varying  d^rees,  the  degree 
of  recognition  being  in  the  order  here  given: 

(a)  In  the  United  States,  by  express  constitutional  provision,  courts 
will  apply  appropriate  treaty  provisions  in  the  same  manner  as  statutes, 
except  that  they  will  generally  follow  the  political  departments  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  interpretation  of  "political  questions,''  and  Federal 
courts  will  not  assume  jurisdiction  of  criminal  prosecutions  and  possibly 
of  extradition  on  the  strength  of  treaty  provisions  alone. 

(b)  In  Switzerland,  by  express  constitutional  provision,  courts  have 
applied  appropriate  treaty  provisions  both  to  determine  jurisdiction 
and  rules  of  decision. 

(c)  In  Germany,  the  appropriate  provisions  of  treaties  published  in 
the  Reichsgesetzblatt  have  the  same  legal  validity  as  statutes,  apparently 
giving  adequate  basis  for  extradition. 

(d)  In  France  the  opinion  is  divided,  but  apparently  courts  will 
apply  appropriate  treaty  provisions,  except  those  interpretable  as  ades 
du  gouvemement  and  those  depriving  courts  of  a  jurisdiction  which  in- 
dividuals have  a  right  to  demand  under  the  civil  law.  Treaties  appear 
to  be  less  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in  the  administrative  courts 
(except  the  Conseil  de  Prise)  than  in  the  ordinary  courts. 

(e)  In  England,  courts  (except  prize  courts)  will  not  apply  treaties 
as  such,  either  to  determine  their  jurisdiction  or  the  rule  of  decision. 
It  is  possible  that  international  law-making  conventions  may  be  an 
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exception  to  this  rule,  but  the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  an 
enabling  act  of  Parliament  is  necessary  to  bring  the  requirements  of  a 
treaty  before  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  courts. 

(3)  In  no  country  are  treaty  provisions  of  an  evidently  political  char- 
acter, such  as  those  relating  to  alliances,  war  and  peace,  or  provisions 
evidently  requiring  legislative  action,  such  as  an  appropriation,  re- 
garded as  appropriate  for  judicial  application. 

(4)  Decisions  and  regulations  of  national  and  international  organs, 
when  specifically  authorized  by  treaty,  will  generally  be  applied  by 
courts  in  the  same  manner  as  treaty  provisions. 

QuiNCT  Wbioht. 


ALBERICO  GENTILI  AND  HIS  ADVOCATIO  HISPANICA 

International  law  concerns  itself  so  largely  with  a  state  of  war  that 
the  present  world-conflict  has  necessarily  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  many  of  its  usages  and  principles  and  the  opinion  has  been  freely 
expressed,  by  some  whose  views  are  entitled  to  respect,  that  the  evente 
of  this  war  have  placed  the  science  itself  in  jeopardy.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  war 
is  over,  one  of  the  first  tasks  to  be  undertaken  must  be  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  dislocated  parts  of  the  system  to  the  new  conditions  which 
have  arisen.  In  doing  this  we  shall  probably  be  led  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  principles  of  international  law  from  their  earliest 
formulation  up  to  the  present  day;  but  quite  outside  of  this  practical 
object,  the  accomplishment  of  which  must  be  left  to  the  future,  it  may 
not  be  without  interest  at  the  present  time,  from  the  purely  historical 
point  of  view,  to  recur  to  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
science  came  into  existence,  by  calling  attention  to  a  much  neglected 
book  which  shows  us  in  the  making  some  of  the  important  principles 
of  international  law  which  are  at  issue  today,  a  book  written  by  a  man 
who  introduced  the  modem  method  of  studying  that  subject.  The 
writer  to  whom  reference  is  made  is  Alberico  Gentili,  and  the  work  in 
question  is  his  Advocatio  Hispanica  or  the  Pleas  of  a  Spanish  Advocate. 

While  the  writings  of  his  great  rival,  Grotius,  have  been  discussed  by 
numberless  scholars  and  translated  into  many  different  languages, 
Gentili  was  practically  forgotten  for  three  centuries,  and  it  was  not 
until  1874,  when  Professor  Holland  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture  on 
the  great  jurist,  that  interest  in  his  work  began  to  revive.  At  last  in 
1908,  on  the  tercentenary  of  his  death,  his  admirers,  having  overcome 
the  opposition  of  the  church  from  which  he  had  withdrawn,  imveiled  a 
statue  in  his  honor  in  his  native  town  in  Italy.  The  reawakened  interest 
in  Gentili  has  brought  to  light  many  of  the  important  facts  in  his  life. 
His  career  was  a  pictiu-esque  one — an  Italian  by  birth,  yet  Regius  Pro- 
fessor for  many  years  at  Oxford;  a  Prostestant  living  in  exile  on  account 
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of  his  faith,  but  accredited  advocate  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  King 
of  Spain. 

From  the  little  village  of  Sanginesio  in  northern  Italy,  where  he  was 
bom  in  15&2,  he  went  up  to  the  famous  umversity  of  Perugia^  which 
bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.    With  his  natural  ability  and  with  the  support  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  man  of  substance  and  of  standing  in  the  prcrfession 
of  medicine,  he  could  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable 
career  in  his  native  land,  but  Protestantism  bad  infected  several  erf  the 
cities  of  northern  Italy;  Alberico  and  his  father  became  adherents  of  the 
new  heresy,  and  in  1579  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  b^j^ond  the  A^ 
His  brother  Sdpione  stopped  in  Germany  and  remained  there  to  pursue 
the  study  of  law  and  to  beccHne  in  time  professor  at  the  Uonrersity  of 
Altdorf .    Alberico,  however,  continued  his  journey  into  England,  where 
he  foimd  a  number  of  compatriots  who,  like  himself,  were  rdigious 
refugees.    One  of  these  introduced  him  to  Sir  Philip  Sidn^,  to  whom 
Gentili  dedicated  his  first  great  woik,  the  treatise  On  Embasgies,  which 
was  brought  out  the  year  before  Sidney's  tragic  death  at  Zutphen.   TUs 
was  his  first  important  excursion  into  the  field  of  international  law,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  came  to  take  up  the  work  are  wordi  men- 
tioning.   In  1580  the  famous  Jesuit  mission  imder  Campion  and  Par* 
sons  was  sent  to  England  to  oiganize  a  general  Catholic  movement 
against  Elizabeth.    The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  interested  in  the  plot,, 
found  means  of  attaching  to  it  James  of  Scotland  and  PhiUp  of  Spain* 
By  1583  matters  were  nearly  ripe  for  action,  but  the  spies  of  Walsinghani. 
had  scented  the  coming  danger,  and  just  before  the  conspiracy  for  th^ 
assassination  of  Elizabeth  could  be  carried  out,  documents  were  discov — 
ered  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Throgmorton,  one  of  the  active  participants 
in  the  plot;  he  was  put  on  the  rack,  and  all  the  plans  of  the  con — 
spirators  were  laid  bare.    The  disclosures  involved  Mendoza,  the  Span — 
ish  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  inquiry  was  made 
of  Alberico  Gentili  if  Mendoza  could  be  sentenced  to  death  in  Elngland. 
Although  the  pressure  upon  Gentili  must  have  been  great  to  yield  to  the 
popular  demand  for  the  exemplary  punishment  of  the  man  who  haJ 
violated  the  elementary  principles  of  hospitality  in  supporting  the  plot 
of  the  assassins  and  revolutionists,  he  bravely  repUed  that  no  other 
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action  could  be  taken  against  Mendoza  than  diamiflsal  from  England. 
Out  of  this  reply  he  developed  his  book  On  Emba&sies. 

To  a  second  Italian  exile  who  was  attached  to  the  oourt  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  owed  his  introduction  to  Robert  Dudley,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  an  event  which  counted  for  so  much  in  his  subsequent  career. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  Oxford  and  thanks 
to  his  influence  Gentili  was  received  as  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford 
and  made  Reader,  at  first  at  the  newly  established  St.  John's  CoU^e, 
and  later  at  New  College.  In  1587,  sev^i  years  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law,  the  chair  occupied  in  our  own  day  by  James  Bryce.  At  this  point 
in  his  career  he  turned  his  attention  largely  to  international  law,  and 
within  the  next  three  years  he  brought  out  the  great  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  his  treatise  On  the  Law  of  War.  His  literary  activity 
during  his  years  of  residence  in  England  was  prodigious.  In  addition  to 
works  on  international  law  and  on  civil  and  canon  law,  in  the  long  lists 
of  his  writings  which  Professor  Holland  has  drawn  up  one  finds  pam- 
phlets on  Virgil,  on  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  on  the  Latin  of  the 
Vulgate  Bible,  on  the  orthography  of  Aldus  Manutius,  and  a  discourse 
in  praise  of  his  two  Alma  Maters,  Perugia  and  Oxford. 

To  his  affection  and  admiration  for  Oxford  he  gives  expression  in  a 
letter  of  dedication,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  is  prefixed 
to  one  of  his  books  written  in  1582.  These  feelings  he  cherished  in  spite 
of  the  fierce  religious  controversy  which  raged  there  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  residence.  Cardinal  Pole  had  established  the  Catholics 
in  power,  when  he  entered  on  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  in 
1556,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  English  in  the  college  halls,  by  burning 
English  bibles  in  the  market-place,  and  by  removing  Protestant  books 
from  the  libraries.  But  with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  visitors  were 
appointed  ''to  make  a  mild  and  gentle,  not  rigorous,  reformation.'' 
But  the  assumption  of  the  Chancellorship  by  Leicester  in  1564  and  his 
incumbency  of  this  office  for  twenty-four  years  led  to  results  which 
were  far  from  being  mild  and  gentle.  The  most  important  of  his  meas- 
ures, introduced  in  the  year  after  Gentili  reached  the  university,  stipu- 
lated that  all  students  above  sixteen  years  of  age  should  subscribe  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Royal  Supremacy.    Elizabeth's  early 
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reforms  had  precipitated  a  struggle  between  the  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics; the  new  rule,  although  directed  against  the  Catholics,  militated 
against  the  Puritans  and  led  to  a  feud  between  them  and  the  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Twenty  years  later  the  field  of  battle  shifts 
once  more.  As  early  as  1606  we  hear  of  William  Laud,  of  Gentili's  old 
college,  St.  John's,  preaching  in  St.  Mary's  and  '' letting  fall  divers  pas- 
sages savouring  of  popery."  This  was  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Gentili,  and  in  his  last  days  he  must  have  looked  forward  to  still  another 
period  of  religious  dissension  in  his  beloved  university.  With  which  side 
in  these  various  controversies  he  was  friendly  we  do  not  know.  It  may 
be  surmised  with  considerable  probability,  however,  that  his  sympathies 
lay  with  the  Puritans.  Many  of  the  Protestant  refugees  were  radicals, 
and  Gentili's  intimate  relations  with  Leicester  would  bear  out  the  hy- 
pothesis that  he  belonged  to  the  religious  party  of  Leicester. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  commissaries  who  visited  the  miiveraity 
from  time  to  time  to  satisfy  themselves  concerning  reUgious  practices 
there  should  inquire  into  the  private  life  of  members  of  the  suspected 
faction  with  special  care.  In  the  history  which  Rashdall  and  Rait  have 
written  of  New  College,  where  Gentili  lived,  we  find  some  records  of 
the  results  of  these  investigations  which  throw  an  interesting  light  oo 
conditions  in  the  college.  We  learn  that  "Richard  Deale,  civilian,  ac- 
cused of  wearing  a  yellow  doublet,  pleaded  that  it  was  subnisi  coloriSf 
also  of  frequent  absence  from  morning  chapel,  which  he  denied."  "  Bene- 
dict Quarles  was  accused  of  pawning  his  gown,  books,  and  other  goods 
patandi  et  luxuriandi  causa.**  "Christopher  Diggles  was  accused  of 
frequenting  suspected  places  for  the  purpose  of  dancing."  "Eldward 
White  was  accused  of  reading  profane  books  in  Chapel,  and  at  other 
times  the  hours  of  the  Virgin."  "Thomas  Reading,  MA.,  Reader  of 
Greek  in  the  Collie,  was  accused  of  negUgently  reading  that  tongue." 
Two  of  the  r^ulations  which  grew  out  of  a  visitation  made  to  New 
Collie  shortly  before  the  appointment  of  Gentili  to  a  Readership  there 
are  interesting  in  connection  with  Gentili's  work  in  that  collie.  They 
are  to  the  following  effect:  (1)  "The  Readers  of  Philosophy  and  Law 
are  required  to  lecture  five  times  a  week,"  and  (2)  "The  disputations 
are  frequently  begun  late  at  night,  and  only  last  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
They  are  in  future  to  begin  not  later  than  8  P.  M.  and  to  last  two  hours." 
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Both  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  took  a  lively  interest  in  Oxford, 
and  a  few  years  after  Gentili's  advancement  to  a  Regius  Professorship 
the  Queen  made  a  ceremonious  visit  to  the  university.  From  a  Cam- 
bridge gentleman  who  attended  Lord  Burleigh  on  the  visit  we  have  a 
long  account  of  the  programme  which  was  carried  out  for  the  edification 
and  entertainment  of  Elizabeth.  It  ran  through  a  period  of  six  days, 
from  September  22  to  28,  1592,  and  included  a  portentous  series  of 
sermons,  addresses,  and  disputations,  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  impatience  of  the  Queen  in  the  middle  of  a  particularly 
tedious  session  when  "the  Proctors  uttering  their  accustomed  words 
unto  the  Replier,  viz.,  'Procede,  Magister,'  her  Majestie,  supposing 
it  had  been  spoken  to  the  Answerer,  said,  that  *  He  had  bene  already  too 
longe.'"  The  public  exercises  of  the  last  day  must  have  been  those 
with  which  Gentili  was  most  concerned,  for  they  were  given  over  to 
law  and  divinity.  "At  three  of  the  clock  in  the  aftemoone,  hir  Majestie 
being  again  come  to  St.  Marye's  (attended,  as  already  sayd),  Mr.  Dr. — 
B —  answered  in  Law,  and  four  other  Doctors  repUed.  The  question 
which  they  most  stood  upon  was  this;  viz.,  *An  Judex  debet  judicare 
secundum  allegata  &  probata,  contra  Conscientiam?'  which  (after  the 
Disputation)  was  concluded  in  the  affirmative  by  Mr.  Dr.  (Francis 
Bevans,  LL.D.),  Master  of  Jesus  CoUedge  there,  and  then  Chancellor 
of  Hereford."  We  may  surmise  with  some  plausibility  that  Gentili,  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  was  one  of  the  "four  other  Doctors"  who 
repUed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  friends  of  Gentili  were  during 
his  residence  at  Oxford,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  to  whom 
he  refers  in  his  Advocatio  and  in  other  writings,  we  cannot  say.  Laud 
and  Hobbes  came  to  the  university  during  his  time,  but  they  were  much 
younger  than  he  was.  To  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
however,  we  feel  that  he  must  have  been  drawn  by  the  common  passion 
which  both  men  had  for  books,  of  which  in  the  case  of  Gentili  we  have 
such  striking  proof  in  his  Advocatio. 

The  composition  of  the  book  just  mentioned  falls  during  the  closing 
years  of  his  life,  and  the  work  was  not  published  until  after  his  death. 
During  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  were  at  war  with  each  other. 
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Out  of  this  conflict  there  developed  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Dutch 
a  great  many  difficult  questions  of  international  law,  in  which  England 
as  a  neutral  nation  was  concerned,  and,  as  Gentili's  brother  Scipione 
remarks  in  his  preface  to  the  AdvocaiiOj  James  I  ''could  not  help  allow- 
ing the  controversies  and  quarrels  which  these  people  had  referred  to 
him  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law  and  equity." 
The  cases  at  issue  were  heard  by  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty,  and 
Alberico  Gentili,  with  the  approval  of  King  James,  represented  the 
interests  of  Spain  at  the  hearings.  He  acted  in  this  capacity  from  1605 
up  to  his  death  in  1608.  His  appointment  to  this  post  testifies  to  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  jurist  and  to  the  reputation 
throughout  the  world  which  his  writings  on  international  law  had 
brought  him.  Perhaps  the  opinion  which  he  rendered  to  the  E!n^ish 
coiut  in  the  case  of  the  Ambassador  Mendoza  also  made  the  King  of 
Spain  look  with  favor  on  his  appointment. 

The  arguments  which  he  made  in  support  of  Spanish  claims,  and 
the  opinions  which  he  wrote  on  other  matters  of  international  and  of 
private  law  were  published  after  his  death  and  at  his  request  in  the 
Advocaiio  Hispanica.  Within  my  somewhat  limited  acquaintance  with 
legal  works  of  this  period  this  book  is  unique.  It  is  unique  in  two  re- 
spects. The  jurists  who  preceded  Gentili  or  were  his  contemporaries 
composed  treatises  on  general  subjects  or  comments  and  observations 
on  particular  laws  or  fictitious  legal  cases.  In  this  book  Gentili  presents 
the  arguments  actually  made  before  the  court  and  where  important 
issues  were  at  stake.  We  have  in  it  therefore  the  actual  application 
of  the  principles  of  international  law  to  concrete  cases.  Dealing  as  it 
does  largely  with  decisions,  precedents,  and  usage,  it  is  conceived  more 
in  the  spirit  of  modern  discussions  of  the  subject  than  any  of  the  other 
legal  writings  of  the  time.  It  is  unique  also  in  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
personal  note  in  the  letters  which  it  contains  addressed  by  the  author 
to  the  Spanish  Ambassador  and  to  others  on  certain  cases  after  the  de- 
cision on  them  had  been  rendered. 

The  presence  in  the  book  of  one  class  of  questions  illustrates  some 
of  the  important  changes  which  civilization  has  undergone  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  pirate,  the  privateer,  the  Berber,  and  the 
Tiu-k  figure  largely  in  Gentili's  pages.    What  constituted  piracy?    This 
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was  a  delicate  question  in  the  days  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  the  ''Sea 
Beggars/'  and  the  line  between  piracy  and  legal  warfare  was  not  an  easy 
one  to  draw.  If  one  bought  property  directly  from  pirates,  could  he 
acquire  l^al  ownership  of  it?  GentiU  thought  he  could  not,  but  if  one 
bought  through  the  fiscus  of  Barbary  property  taken  by  pirates,  the 
case  was  more  difficult  because  of  the  quasi-legal  standing  of  Barbary 
among  the  states  of  the  world.  So  far  as  the  Turk  was  concerned,  eccle- 
siastical tradition  and  canon  law  taught  that  there  was  a  perpetual 
state  of  war  between  the  beUever  and  the  infidel  and  that  the  Christian 
might  have  no  dealings  with  the  infidel.  Gentili  boldly  challenges  this 
doctrine  in  the  name  of  the  law  of  nations  which,  as  he  says,  makes  no 
distinction  between  nations.  He  challenges  it  in  the  name  of  EIngland, 
because  England  has  no  perpetual  enemies.  He  still  retains  a  vestige  of 
the  old  prejudice  against  the  Turks  in  holding  that  their  testimony  may 
not  be  taken  against  Christians. 

To  the  old  regime  belongs  also  the  practice  of  requisitioning  in  time 
of  war  the  ships  of  a  friendly  people.  In  one  of  their  ware  with  Turkey 
the  Tuscans  requisitioned  an  English  ship  which  touched  at  one  of  their 
ports.  She  came  safely  through  the  war,  but  was  lost  on  the  return 
voyage.  Gentili  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  action  of  the  Tuscans 
in  appropriating  an  English  vessel  for  their  own  purposes  constituted  a 
breach  of  international  usage,  but  he  maintains  that  they  may  be  held 
in  damages  for  the  loss  of  the  ship.  In  this  category  of  questions  which 
have  been  settled  once  for  all  since  Gentili's  time  should  probably  be 
placed  the  important  case  with  which  the  book  opens.  A  Spanish  ves- 
sel, which  had  been  captured  by  the  Dutch,  was  being  navigated  by 
them  through  English  waters  when  the  English  authorities  took  pos- 
session of  it  and  the  case  was  heard  before  the  Admiralty.  The  questions 
at  issue  were  fundamental  and  were  much  in  dispute.  Did  the  authority 
of  a  state  extend  beyond  its  coast-line,  and,  if  it  did,  to  what  point  did 
it  reach?  If  the  subjects  and  the  property  of  one  belligerent  Power 
were  brought  by  the  subjects  of  another  belligerent  Power  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  state  friendly  to  both  did  they  regain  their  original 
status  or  not?  These  two  questions  Gentili  discusses  at  great  length 
with  much  acumen  and  learning.  Territory,  he  says,  covers  water  as 
well  as  land,  and  he  quotes  without  dissent  the  claim  which  the  Vene- 
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tians  and  the  Genoese  made  to  jurisdiction  up  to  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast.  It  is  reasonably  clear,  however,  that  although  the 
principle  was  recognized  that  jurisdiction  extended  beyond  the  coast- 
line, the  limit  of  its  extent  had  not  been  fixed.  On  the  point  of  owner- 
ship Gentili  maintained  that  ownership  could  not  be  acquired  by  a 
belligerent  until  the  captured  property  had  been  brought  within  forri- 
fied  lines,  and  that  furthermore  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  prisoners  and  the 
captured  Spanish  property  came  under  the  English  jurisdiction,  Spain 
automatically  acquired  ownership  again.  In  this  connection  he  drew 
an  interesting  analogical  argument  from  the  canon  law.  If  a  culprit, 
he  says,  be  taken  into  a  chiu-ch  or  a  graveyard  by  a  sheriff,  the  secular 
control  over  him  lapses,  and  he  may  not  be  taken  therefrom  by  force. 
Probably  GentiU's  arguments  on  these  matters  contributed  largely  to 
settle,  for  the  future,  phases  of  these  two  great  questions,  of  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  coast-line,  and  of  the  rights  of  belligerents  in  neutral  terri- 
tory. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  which  he  pleads,  however,  involve  questions 
that  in  one  aspect  or  another  are  still  much  under  discussion.  A  friend 
inquires  of  him,  for  instance,  if  the  naturalization  of  a  Dutchman  in 
England  will  make  the  Dutchman's  son  a  British  subject.  The  Spanish 
Ambassador's  right  to  intervene  in  civil  actions  in  the  English  courts 
in  behalf  of  Spanish  subjects  is  questioned,  and  the  Ambassador  appeals 
to  Gentili  for  advice.  The  author  urges  repeatedly  in  one  form  or 
another  the  English  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas.  '^Et  iter 
marinumy  non  est  liberrimum?*^  he  says.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rights 
of  a  harbor  must  be  protected  at  all  costs.  One  case  which  he  argues 
is  that  of  a  Spanish  vessel  carrying  troops  or  suppUes  to  the  Netherlands 
which  had  been  attacked  off  an  English  port  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  harbor.  The  Dutchmen  seem  to  have  been  lying  off  the  port  when 
the  trial  opened  waiting  for  the  Spaniards  to  come  out.  Gentili  main- 
tains that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Dutch  is  in  violation  of  English 
sovereignty,  that  the  King  of  England  should  give  the  Spaniards  a  safe 
conduct,  not  to  Spain,  but  to  Belgium,  whither  they  had  been  going, 
and  should  hold  the  Dutch  back  until  the  Spaniards  had  reached  a  safe 
distance. 

In  one  argument  in  defense  of  maritime  rights  he  takes  even  a  more 
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advanced  position  than  is  commonly  assumed  today.  The  Tuscans 
and  the  Turks  were  raiding  each  other,  although  Gentili  says  that  a 
state  of  legal  warfare  did  not  exist  between  them;  a  Tuscan  ship  of  war 
attempted  to  stop  an  English  merchant  vessel  carrying  Turks  and  Turk- 
ish property,  and  the  Englishmen  resisted.  Gentili  claims  damages  for 
the  loss  suffered  by  the  English  and  in  the  course  of  his  argument  says: 
**  The  defense  made  by  the  English  was  honorable  in  behalf  of  the  Turks, 
who  certainly  would  have  been  molested  on  board  the  ship  of  our  coun- 
trymen by  the  Tuscans.  Thus  wrong  is  done  to  us  when  it  is  done  to 
another  who  is  in  our  home,  for  a  ship  herself  is  Ukened  to  a  home." 

One  of  the  cases  which  he  pleads  has  a  double  interest  for  us  because 
it  illustrates  his  method  of  argumentation  and  concerns  a  subject  which 
is  much  discussed  at  the  present  time.  In  a  passage  in  one  of  his  speeches 
he  tells  us  that  before  appearing  in  court  it  was  his  practice  to  turn  over 
in  his  mind  everything  which  could  be  said  in  support  of  his  opponents. 
Indeed  the  early  part  of  most  of  his  arguments  consists  of  a  categorical 
statement  of  the  case  of  the  opposite  side,  supported  by  the  laws  and 
text-writers  who  could  be  cited  in  its  defense.  In  illustration  of  this 
characteristic  scholastic  method,  and  because  of  the  present-day  interest 
of  the  issue  involved  in  the  suit  in  question  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  an  abstract  of  his  argument. 

An  English  ship  while  en  route  to  Constantinople  with  a  cargo  of 
general  merchandise  and  powder,  puJms  tormentarivs,  as  Gentili  calls 
it,  was  seized  by  the  Sardinians  and  Maltese  and  the  cargo  confiscated. 
Gentili  appeared  for  the  English  owners  to  contest  the  right  of  confisca- 
tion. Let  us  present  his  conclusions  in  the  same  systematic  way  in  which 
he  sets  them  forth  in  his  plea  in  court.  At  the  outset  come  the  argu- 
ments, marshalled  firstly,  secondly,  and  so  forth,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Sardinians  and  Maltese:  (1)  The  civil  law,  as  it  stands  in  the 
codex  of  Justinian,  prescribes  capital  punishment  for  anypne  who  shall 
furnish  the  barbarians  with  munitions  of  war;  (2)  The  canon  law  imposes 
excommunication  upon  Christians  who  send  arms  to  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Saracens  are  amalgamated  with  the  Turks;  (3)  The  precedent  of 
the  Hanseatic  cities  which  were  forbidden  to  furnish  munitions  of  war 
to  the  Spaniards,  when  Spain  and  England  were  at  war,  shows  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  for  a  neutral  people  to  send  arms  to  bel- 
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ligerent  nations  with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  and  in  this  connection 
he  coins  the  apothegm:  ''Do  not  unto  others  what  ye  would  not  that 
they  should  do  imto  you;"  (4)  The  treaty  between  England  and  Spain 
forbids  either  people  to  furnish  aid  to  the  enemy  of  the  other,  and  Spain 
is  the  Ally  of  the  Emperor  who  is  at  war'  with  the  Turks.  Therefore 
the  Engli^  may  not  aid  Turkey.  Indeed  Christians  are  at  all  times  at 
war  with  the  Turks. 

In  reply  to  his  own  formulation  of  the  arguments  of  his  opponents 
Gentili  maintains:  (1)  Part  of  the  cargo  was  made  up  of  lawful  mer- 
chandise, and  that  at  least  is  exempt  from  confiscation,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  owners  of  the  lawful  merchandise  were  cognisant 
of  the  unlawful  goods;  (2)  The  EngUsh  were  en  route.  They  might  have 
turned  back  before  reaching  Constantinople.  The  offense  had  not  been 
committed  until  the  act  was  complete;  (3)  The  powder  may  have  been 
intended  for  the  ship's  defense.  Even  in  those  states  where  the  exporta- 
tion of  grain  is  forbidden  a  man  going  abroad  may  take  enough  with  him 
for  his  journey,  and  if  the  English  had  any  powder  left  over  it  would 
.have  been  lawful  for  them  to  sell  it  at  their  journey's  end;  (4)  The 
carriage  of  powder  would  not  be  unlawful  per  se.  The  powder  might 
have  been  used  by  one  faction  of  the  Turks  against  another;  (5)  The 
English  owners  made  out  manifests  before  the  proper  English  officials 
and  under  the  Orders  in  Council  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  carry  their 
goods  anywhere.  The  English  have  therefore  observed  the  English 
statutes  and  they  cannot  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  any  other 
sovereign;  (6)  The  treaty  between  England  and  Spain  does  not  apply 
in  this  case,  because  Spain  is  not  at  war  with  Turkey,  and  the  naming 
of  the  King  of  Spain  among  the  allies  of  the  Emperor  is  a  formaUty 
without  meaning.  Accordingly  Gentili  concludes  that  the  Maltese  may 
obstruct  the  trade  of  England  with  the  Turks  but  may  not  punish  Eng- 
lish shipowners  in  person  or  in  property. 

The  serious  tone  of  the  arguments  in  the  Advocatio  is  relieved  now 
and  then  by  confidential  letters  of  comment  on  topics  connected  with 
some  of  the  cases.  These  letters  sometimes  reveal  the  shrewdness  of 
Gentili  or  throw  light  on  contemporary  conditions.  Thus,  in  writing 
to  the  junior  counsel  in  one  of  the  cases  in  which  they  both  appeared, 
he  says: 
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Your  arguments  wa^  ootaide  tbe  present  inquiry.  Most  learned  man, 
always  remember  to  notice  the  form  which  the  question  takes,  although 
you  both  can  include,  and  perhaps  also  at  times  ought  to  include  wimt 
may  either  not  be  pertinent  to  the  matter,  or  may  be  of  no  weight. 
By  such  things  some  judges  are  often  more  influenced  than  they  are  by 
appropriate  and  sound  considerations. 

In  another  personal  letter  he  says  of  a  judge  before  whom  he  had  re- 
cently appeared: 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was  asked  by  me  to  examine  all  the 
points — at  sunrise  the  next  morning  he  gave  a  judgment  against  us,  and 
on  another  occasion  after  hearing  the  representations  of  six  advocates 
on  the  other  side  up  to  the  hour  for  dinner,  right  after  dinner  he  gave  an 
interlocutory  decree,  without  examining  other  statements  (I  believe  this 
at  any  rate)  or  the  opinion  of  Cravetta  (this  I  know  for  sure),  on  which 
our  strongest  argument  was  based. 

The  attitude  which  Gentili  took  toward  the  different  branches  of  law 
and  the  method  which  he  followed  in  establishing  judicial  principles  are 
more  clearly  shown  in  the  Advocatio  than  in  any  of  his  other  writings, 
and  perhaps  in  that  fact  the  primary  importance  of  this  work  lies.  In 
the  first  place  he  broke  away  from  ecclesiastical  tradition.  Most  of  his 
predecessors,  men  like  Covarruvias,  Suarez,  Molina,  and  Soto,  who  were 
Catholic  theologians,  carried  over  into  their  discussions  of  international 
law  the  principles  of  the  canon  law  and  the  method  of  a  priori  reasoning. 
Gentili  was  a  jurist  by  profession;  his  adherence  to  Protestantism  re- 
leased him  from  ecclesiastical  preconceptions,  and  the  bent  of  his  own 
mind  seems  to  have  led  him  to  the  practice  of  examining  concrete  cases 
of  his  own  time  and  of  drawing  practical  rules  from  them.  He  may 
therefore  with  propriety  be  called  the  founder  of  the  modern  historical 
school  of  international  law.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  change  of  attitude 
in  the  study  of  the  law  of  nations  that  probably  not  one  in  fifty  of  his 
own  references  in  the  Advocatio  is  to  the  canon  law,  and  when  the  usages 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  teachings  of  the  canon  law  come  into  con- 
flict, as  they  do  in  the  discussion  given  above  of  the  right  of  the  Knglish 
to  trade  with  the  Turks,  canon  law  must  3rield. 

He  broke  away  from  his  predecessors  also  in  giving  up  largely  the 
attempt  to  cast  the  law  of  nations  in  the  mould  of  the  Roman  civil  law. 
The  civil  law,  commentators  on  it,  and  precedents  from  antiquity  are 
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frequently  cited,  but  rather  by  way  of  confirming  or  illustrating  rules 
derived  from  contemporary  usage.  At  the  same  time  he  stands  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  world,  and  his  inheritance  from  the  ancient 
world  is  evident  in  many  ways.  It  comes  out  in  the  scholastic  form  of 
his  argumentation,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  appears  occasionally  in  a  casuistical  argument,  as  it  does  in  the 
fanciful  distinction  which  he  tries  to  make  in  one  passage  between  the 
meanings  of  exteruSf  eaiemvs,  and  extraneus,  or  in  the  insistence  in  an- 
other connection  on  an  exact  analogy  between  physical  and  l^al  pro- 

c^Aj&es. 

Great  as  were  his  achievements  in  the  field  of  international  law,  yet 
in  stemming  the  tide  in  England  which  was  setting  toward  the  common 
law  he  was  doomed  to  failure.  He  fought  earnestly  in  this  cause,  but  it 
was  a  lost  cause,  as  he  himself  seems  to  recognize  at  the  close  of  one  of 
his  speeches  recorded  in  the  Advocatio: 

Granted  that  these  pettifoggers  of  the  common  law  have  pushed  their 
way  into  marriage  cases,  into  testamentary,  ecclesiastical,  and  mari- 
time cases,  and  into  others  of  this  sort,  although  such  cases  have  always 
been  held  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  those  versed  in  the  civil  law, 
but  granted,  I  say,  that  they  have  pushed  their  way  in,  simply  because 
those  cases  had  to  do  with  Englishmen,  with  English  concerns,  with 
transactions  carried  on  in  England;  on  this  account,  pray,  shall  they 
rush  in  and  seize  these  cases  involving  foreigners?  Even  though  this 
state  of  affairs  is  in  part  to  be  explained  by  the  constantly  increasing 
power  of  those  who  study  the  common  law,  still  the  old  landmarks  i^ould 
be  preserved. 

In  one  of  the  two  tasks  then  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  he  in  part 
failed,  I  mean  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  law  over  the 
common  law  in  regulating  those  transactions  in  which  the  civil  law 
seemed  to  him  especially  appUcable.  In  the  other  he  succeeded,  for 
he  set  forth  once  for  all  in  his  writings  the  correct  method  to  be  employed 
in  establishing  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  he  illustrated  in 
the  Advocatio  its  practical  application  in  settling  the  actual  controversies 
which  had  arisen  between  the  peoples  of  his  time. 

Frank  Frost  Abbott. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  IN  THE 

EUROPEAN  WAR  ^ 

XI 

The  Sale  and  Exportation  op  Abmb  and  Munitions  op  War  to 

Belligerents 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  in  permitting  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms,  munitions,  and  other  war  suppUes  for  the  use  of  beUigerents 
during  the  present  war  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in 
Congress  and  in  the  press  and  has  provoked  diplomatic  remonstrances 
from  the  Governments  of  Germany  and  AustriarHungary.  As  a  general 
proposition,  it  has  been  admitted  by  those  who  complain  of  the  extensive 
traffic  which  has  gone  on  between  American  manufacturers  and  certain 
of  the  belligerents,  that  neutral  governments  are  not  by  the  existing 
rules  of  international,  law  boimd  to  prevent  their  nationals  from  engaging 
in  such  traffic;  but  it  has  been  argued  that  special  circumstances  to 
which  the  present  war  has  given  rise  give  a  ''new  conception  to  the 
aspect  of  neutrality"  and  that  an  abnormal  and  unprecedented  situation 
has  been  created  which  makes  the  continued  furnishing  of  arms  and 
munitions  to  the  belligerents  on  one  side,  when  their  adversaries  are 
imable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  American  markets,  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  strict  neutraUty. 

In  consequence  of  the  imexampled  magnitude  of  the  war  and  the 
huge  demand  which  it  created  for  American  arms,  munitions  and  other 
supplies,  a  demand  which  was  augmented  by  the  closing  of  the  markets 
of  the  neutral  states  of  Europe  to  the  various  beUigerents,  the  arms 
and  munitions  industries  of  the  United  States  quickly  ''soared  to  un- 
imagined  heights."  Existing  establishments  were  promptly  enlarged, 
and  were  operated  night  and  day  to  the  full  limit  of  their  capacity,  two 
and  sometimes  three  shifts  of  workingmen  being  employed  for  the 

^  Continued  from  previous  numbers  of  the  Journal. 
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spirit  as  well  as  the  form  of  neutrality?  And  if  so,  may  it  be  done  at 
any  time  during  the  progress  of  the  war  when  the  efifect  would  be  to 
alter  the  existing  situation  to  the  advantage  of  one  belligerent  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other? 

The  first  question  can  only  be  answered  in  the  negative.  A  neutral 
government  is  not  legally  bound  to  forbid  its  nationals  from  selling  and 
transporting  for  the  use  of  beflligerents,  arms,  munitions,  or  any  other 
supplies  which  they  may  wish  to  buy.^  Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  text- 
writers  on  international  law  who  have  expressed  opinions  on  the  question 
have  pronounced  in  favor  of  this  view.  It  is  the  view  on  which  states 
have  generally  acted  in  the  past;  and  it  is  the  view  formally  expressed 
in  two  international  conventions  adopted  by  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  cite  all  the  text-writers  and 
jurists  of  repute  from  Albericus  Gentilis  to  the  present  *  who  have  af- 
firmed this  view.  The  opinion  expressed  by  JefiFerson  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  1793,  when  the  British  Government  complained  of  the  sale  by 

*  This  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Article  7  of  the  Hague  Conventions  Nos.  V  and 
XIII  of  1907.  The  latter  convention  has  been  ratified  by  twenty  five  and  adhered  to 
by  three  non-signatory  Powers,  including  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  none 
of  them  reserved  their  ratification  to  Article  7.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
because  several  of  the  belligerents  in  the  present  war  have  not  ratified  the  conven- 
tions, Article  7  of  either  convention  is  not  binding.  This,  t)ecause  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Article  7  is  declaratory,  not  amendatory,  of  the  existing  law  of  nations.  Com- 
pare editorials  in  this  Journal  for  July,  1915,  p.  688,  and  October  15,  1915,  p.  932. 
Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  Article  20  of  Convention  V  and  of  28  of  Convention 
XIII,  that  they  shall  apply  only  as  between  the  contracting  parties,  have  no  force 
except  in  so  far  as  the  convention  imposes  restrictions  on  the  sovereignty  of  neutral 
states;  they  do  not,  therefore,  apply  to  provisions  which  merely  affirm  existing  rights. 
Compare  De  Lapradelle,  ''Le  marchi  des  armes  aux  Etats  Unis  et  le  Devoir  des  Nevr 
trcs**  (Reirue  Politique  et  Parlenientaire,  Oct.,  1915,  p.  9).  The  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  show  very  clearly  that  Article  7  of  the  two 
conventions  was  not  intended  to  impose  on  neutral  governments  an  obligation  to 
forbid  such  trade.  See  especially  the  remarks  of  Herr  Kriege,  Actea  et  DocutnerUSy 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  859;  of  M.  Renault  {ibid.,  p.  867)  and  the  report  of  Colonel  Borel  {ibid., 
Vol.  I,  p.  141).  See  also  the  review  and  comment  of  the  editor  of  this  Journal  for 
July,  1915,  pp.  689-691. 

^  When  England  complained  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  sale  by  neutral  mer- 
chants of  munitions  to  Spain,  sayB  Gentilis,  the  complaint  was  probably  well 
founded  in  equity  but  not  in  law.  Quoted  by  Nys,  Le  Droit  ItUernational,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  637. 
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f>/r^!naQM!m.  tidrt  ^otxr  chuKZi§  birre-  lAirri^  hsisl  fasEr  ai  ^xysiir  loit 
export  anaoti^;  tidrt  h  i§  ti«  ^ict^uon  appagifc^ir  jmc  In^smiSKair  if  sbbk 
of  xhfsu'"  xhaA  ''Xfj  ^sapf0ni9isb  ibm  ^iuttc*  i2e  aiiij  Tueaa»  y^^s^^  d 

in  wfciirrtj  ve  hav^  DO  f^fM^xm  would  «iatrc<ij  be  flCKersed .  '^  joir  -lai^  ^2 
would  (^  ItSLTfi  in  pfiocipkr  aod  in^rjsE&le  is  pcunafc.^  *  lai^ 
biithA  iaiA  Tha&nofA  by  Deao^'  iJl  Annskas  vrrLcrsw  ji^essw 
of  HUU^,  ajoid  PnaifientM  who  h&re  faftd  K^xaiaoci  10  pronccoice  ogmo^ 
OD  the  Mibjecrt.  Field  '  and  Woobey  ^  ispear  10  be  mt  aaiy  Awm^^m 
frriterv  r/f  nfAe  who  have  questirjoed  the  cspt&tBgy  or  aKzaScx  of  ^ 
esaxiiii^  niie.  likeiriBe,  the  opink»  of  Jefiersoo  Jizad  fa^  soccesBor^  ssk 
been  that  akciOfrt  unammousiy  held  by  Bmish  wrners.^  i&e  qbxt 


*  Lmut  U>  tb^  MtnMUr  of  Grwt  Btiuan.  MUnr  15.  1799^ 
ttKtir/f^  f  Atr  f>ii;i^,  VoL  VII,  p.  955.    Tbe  rien  d  m 
sntr  ipv#«  \fy  ('idvfj  inhm  Le  OrvU  IniematiamaL  VcL  IV. 
l/it^tr*^%  lytf^  (ViA  VII,  pp.  dS5-4r7o    are  devoted  to 
AifMffvskn  wriiern,  VrtiMeatM,  i¥xnHMri0iS  rA  ^Kaxit,  and  Jwi^B  on  tke 

'  (Hsiliwm  of  an  InUmatkmaJ  Code.  Sw.  954. 

*\U4tmn0^  Uf  the  €j%nnum  of  Suir>'  id  the  case  of  the  ,^>w#i"m'wiii  rriaa^atf  7 
Wheal/iTi,  ^^iy  that ''  there  is  nothing  in  our  lavs  or  in  the  lav  of  ititinos  tkas  forWi 
our  cttizens  frrmi  sending  anned  Teinels  as  well  as  monitinnB  of  var  to  loragB  pom 
for  sale;  that  it  is  a  oommerdal  venture  which  no  natkm  is  boond  to  pmMbiL^ 
Wor4sey  ^InUfmatir/nal  Law,  p,  ri20,  note  1)  eipn!aBL&  legrrt  thai  Jod^^  Story  shookl 
have  saj/J  this,  if  it  be  true.  Such  inAe,  Woobey  sa^rs.  b  ••immoral  and  tends  to 
prorJuce  lasting  tknmtfmiym.**  ''A  juster  and  more  humane  po&cy.**  he  aavs.  "vouki 
make  all  innffOtmi  trade  with  the  enemy  valid  and  require  a  neutral  to  pttss  auiugtat 
and  effectual  laws  against  contraband  trade."  Buji^eaB  (The  European  War, 
(Jh.  VIII)  seems  to  be  the  only  naiiveAyom  American  scholar  of  note  who  anee 
t^ie  outbreak  rjf  the  present  war  has  attadced  the  American  poficy  in  regard  to  the 
riglit  of  neutrals  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  to  belligerents.  Profeaaor  Burgess  is 
an  anient,  almost  violent,  sympathizer  with  Germany,  and  his  views  can  hardhr  be 
acc(;pted  as  those  of  an  impartial  jurist.  Usher,  in  an  article  in  the  Berue  de  Dnit 
IrUerrtaUanal,  Vol  IV  (1872),  p.  460,  adverting  to  the  sale  of  arms  to  the  French  in 
1870  expressed  the  opinion  that  ''no  neutral  government  has  the  right  to  sell  anns 
or  other  articles  of  contraband  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  nor  can  it  permit  individuab 
to  sell  directly  those  same  articles.''  Apparently,  however,  he  had  reference  only  to 
the  sale  of  arms  from  the  government  arsenals  by  individuals  who  had  purchased 
thf?m  from  the  government. 

*  Lord  Htowell  in  the  case  of  the  Immanuel  (2  Rob.,  p.  198),  thus  early  expressed 
the  view  generally  adopted  by  English  writers  and  jurists:  ''Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war  it  is  the  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  on  their  accustomed  trade  with  the  ei- 
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senting  voice  apparently  being  that  of  Phillimore,  who  holds  that  it  is 
contrary  to  neutrality  for  a  government  to  permit  the  sale  within  its 
territory  of  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent.^®  Among  French  jurists 
the  right  of  neutrals  to  engage  in  such  traffic  has  been  denied  by  only 
a  few,  the  best  known  of  whom  are  Hautefeuille,"  Pistoye,  and  Du- 
verdy.^^  Kleen,  a  Swedish  jurist  and  writer  of  high  repute,  also  holds 
the  view  that  it  is  the  duty  of  neutrals  to  prevent  their  subjects  from 
engaging  in  contraband  traffic,^'  and  Brusa,  an  Italian  writer,  takes 
the  same  view." 

Among  German  writers,  there  has  been  almost  the  same  unanimity 
of  view  in  favor  of  the  right  of  neutrals  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  to 
belligerents.  Perels,  at  one  time  legal  adviser  to  the  German  Admiralty, 
referring  to  the  "oft-discussed  question"  as  to  whether  a  neutral  state 
is  obliged  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  loaning  money  to  belligerents  or 
furnishing  them  with  war  materials,  etc.,  says:  ''It  cannot  be  doubted 
in  fact  that  unless  there  is  a  notorious  favor  shown  towards  one  of  the 

ception  of  the  particular  cases  of  a  trade  to  blockaded  ports  or  la  contraband  articles 
(in  both  of  which  cases  their  property  is  liable  to  be  condemned)/' 

10  ''n/'  says  Phillimore  (Int.  Law,  Vol.  Ill,  Sec.  230),  ''the  foundations  di  inter- 
national justice  have  been  correctly  pointed  out  in  a  former  volume  of  this  woric 
(Vol.  I,  pt.  I,  ch.  3),  and  if  it  be  the  true  character  of  a  neutral  to  abstain  from  every 
act  which  may  better  or  worsen  the  condition  of  a  belligerent,  the  unlawfulness  ci 
any  such  sale  is  a  necessary  conclusion  from  these  premises."  Phillimore  (Sec.  229, 
note)  quotes  Lord  Grenville  (Letters  of  Sulpicius,  p.  26)  as  saying,  "  If  I  have  wrested 
my  enemy's  sword  from  his  hands,  the  bystander  who  furnishes  him  with  a  fresh 
weapon  can  have  no  pretense  to  be  considered  as  a  neutral  in  the  contest."  Referring 
to  the  view  of  Bynkershoek  (Questianes  Juris  Pub.,  Bk.  I,  C.  22),  who  holds  that 
while  war  materials  may  not  be  carried  by  neutrals,  they  may  sell  them  in  their  own 
country,  Phillimore  (Sec.  231)  remarks  that  there  is  no  difference  in  principls  between 
the  two  permissions:  ''both  are,  on  one  and  the  same  principle  inconsistent  with  the 
duties  of  neutrality." 

^^  Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neutres  en  Temps  de  Guerre,  Vol.  II,  p.  424. 

"  TraiU  des  Prises  Maritimes,  Vol.  I,  p.  394. 

"  "Every  neutral  state,"  says  Kleen  (Lois  et  usages  de  la  neutraliU,  Vol.  I,  sec.  93), 
''must  not  only  itself  abstain  from  furnishing  to  either  belligerent  contraband  ar- 
ticles, but  must  watch  over  (surveiUer)  its  subjects  and  other  individuals  who  find 
themselves  within  its  territory,  to  see  that  they  do  not  furnish  belligerents  with 
such  articles;  it  must  prohibit  by  law  such  traffic  and  must  prevent  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible and  punish  such  acts  wherever  it  exercises  sovereign  authority."  See  also  his 
Contrebande  de  Guerre,  pp.  52,  67. 

^*  Revue  de  DroU  Int.,  Vol.  XXVI  (1894),  p.  404. 
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bdligerenta  there  is  no  obligation  to  forbid  the  MHJstanfe.^  ^  Khiber 
likewise  holds  that  "ordinarily  a  belligerent  does  not  have  the  ri^t  to 
require  a  neutral  state  to  abstain  from  trade  with  his  enemT**  and  thai 
''the  law  of  nations  does  not  prohibit  neutrab  from  trading  in  artide^ 
of  merchandise  which  serve  the  inmiediate  military  needs  of  belligerents, 
provided  there  is  no  design  to  favor  one  c^  the  bdligef«its  as  ^g^tiwa^ 
the  other.'"* 

Cleffcken,  who  considers  the  subject  of  trade  in  arms  and  war  material 
at  greater  length  than  most  German  writers,  concludes  that  "it  is  welU 
established  by  international  law  that  the  sale  and  expcMtatioD  of  con> 
traband  by  the  subjects  of  neutral  states  is  no  violation  erf  their  neutral 
duties."  '^  After  reviewing  at  length  the  opinions  erf  the  text-writers, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  legitimacy  erf  such 
trade,  Geffcken  remarks  that,  in  view  of  this  array  <rf  authcHity,  the 
contention  of  the  German  Government  in  1870  that  EIngland  was  bound 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  agoits  of  the  Frendi 
Government  naturally  excited  astonishment. 

Among  the  German  jurists  who  have  defended  most  stron^y  the 
right  of  neutrals  to  engage  in  contraband  trade  may  be  mentioned 
Professor  von  Bar  of  Gottingen."  He  criticises  Kleen's  projet  for  pro- 
hibiting such  trade  as  one  which,  if  made  a  rule  of  international  law, 
would  injure  incalculably  not  only  the  commerce  of  neutrals,  but  even 
their  manufacturing  industry  and  in  a  large  measure  the  production  of 
their  agriculture,  forests  and  mines,  and  reduce  a  considerable  part  of 
their  population  to  famine.  It  would,  moreover,  he  asserts,  entail  a 
necessity  of  surveillance  and  control  over  the  sale  and  transportation 
of  merchandise  in  neutral  countries  which  would  be  intolerable,  necessi- 
tate numerous  searches  by  customs  officials  and  impose  upon  neutral 
governments  obligations  and  duties  which  they  would  find  it  impossible 
to  enforce.  "Thus  if  a  war  should  break  out  between  Chile  and  Pctu, 
the  Governments  of  Germany  and  Austria  would  be  obliged  to  exercise 

"  Manuel  de  Droii  MarUime  Intematianal  (French  trans,  by  Arendt),  p.  270. 

"  Droit  des  Gens  niodeme  de  V Europe  (French  trans,  by  Ott),  Sec.  287. 

"  Handel  mil  waffen  und  Kriegsmaterialy  in  Holtzendorff,  Handbuch  des  Volker' 
reehis,  Bd.  IV,  Sec.  152. 

"  In  an  article  entitled,  Observations  sur  la  amirebande  de  guerre,  in  the  Revue  de 
DroU  Int.,  Vol.  XXVI  (1894),  pp.  401  flf. 
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this  exorbitant  surveillance,  because  international  duty  has  no  geo- 
graphical limits."  *•    He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  fact  that  two  states  engage  in  war  with  each  other  authorizes 
neither  to  demand  that  all  the  relations  which  exist  between  his  ad- 
versary and  a  neutral  state  be  suspended,  even  though  the  adversary 
derives  an  advantage  from  those  relations.  If  two  states  go  to  war,  the 
world  is  not  bound  to  suspend  its  customary  pursuits  in  order  to  prevent 
one  of  the  belligerents  from  deriving  an  advantage  or  sustaining  an 
injury  in  consequence  of  those  activities. 

The  contrary  assumption  would  be  to  hold  that  belligerents  as  such 
have  a  right  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  a  belligerent  may 
lawfully  demand  is  only  that  the  relations  between  a  neutnd  and  his 
adversary  shall  remain  as  they  were  before.  Consequently,  the  subjects 
of  neutral  states  may  continue  to  maintain  commercial  relations  with 
belligerents  as  formerly,  and  if  they  manufacture  arms  and  munitions, 
and  have  before  the  war,  sold  them  to  everybody,  they  may  continue 
to  do  so  after  the  war,  even  to  belligerents.*  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to 
denounce,  as  has  often  been  done,  the  sale  of  arms  by  neutnds  to  bellig- 
erents as  a  business  which  pollutes  the  hands  and  honor  of  neuti^ 
countries.  This  phrase  has  no  more  force  than  a  tirade  launched  against 
a  fire  insurance  company  on  the  ground  that  it  is  engaged  in  a  miser- 
able business  which  draws  profit  from  the  misfortunes  of  others.** 

True  progress,  says  von  Bar,  consists  not  in  prohibiting  trade  in  con- 
traband, as  Kleen  and  Brusa  would  do,  but  in  abolishing  the  right  of 
belligerents  to  interfere  with  such  traffic,  leaving  to  them  only  the  right 
of  blockade.** 

Turning  to  the  argument  sometimes  advanced  that  the  sale  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  belligerents  serves  only  to  prolong  the  evils  of  war  and 
that  a  trade  the  profits  of  which  are  drawn  from  bloody  combats  which 
the  interests  of  humanity  require  to  be  stopped  as  promptly  as  possible 
is  immoral,  von  Bar  pronounces  it  to  be  specious  as  Lorimer  had  pointed 
out 

with  his  usual  sagacity  when  he  remarked  that  the  object  of  war  is  not 
a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  but  a  durable  peace,  and  it  was  quite 
unreasonable  that  a  nation  should  be  forced  to  make  peace  by  refusing 

^*  In  an  article  entitled,  Observations  sur  la  contrebande  de  guerre,  in  the  Revue  de 
DroU  Int.,  Vol.  XXVI  (1894),  p.  404. 

» Ibid.,  p.  407. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  410. 

^*  Ibid.,  p.  40S.  This  suggestion,  he  said,  had  already  been  advocated  by  Kluber 
an(i  Lorimer. 
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American  citizens  of  arms  and  mmiitions  to  an  agent  of  the  French 
Government,  that  ''our  citizens  have  alwa3rs  been  free  to  vend  and 
export  arms;  that  it  is  the  constant  occupation  and  livelihood  of  some 
of  them;"  that  ''to  suppress  their  callings,  the  only  means  perhaps  of 
their  subsistence,  because  a  war  exists  in  foreign  and  distant  countries 
in  which  we  have  no  concern  would  scarcely  be  expected;"  and  that  "it 
would  be  hard  in  principle  and  impossible  in  practice,"  *  has  been  af- 
firmed and  reaffirmed  by  nearly  all  American  writers,  judges.  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  Presidents  who  have  had  occasion  to  pronounce  opinions 
on  the  subject.  Field  ^  and  Woolsey  ^  appear  to  be  the  only  American 
writers  of  note  who  have  questioned  the  expediency  or  morality  of  the 
existing  rule.  Likewise,  the  opinion  of  Jefiferson  and  his  successors  has 
been  that  ahnost  unanimously  held  by  British  writers,^  the  only  dis- 

'  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  May  15,  1793,  quoted  by  Moore,  Inter- 
national Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  p.  955.  The  views  of  a  large  number  of  text-writen 
are  given  by  Calvo  in  his  Le  Droit  IrUemaHanal,  Vol.  IV,  Sec.  2625.  Many  pages  in 
Moore's  Digest  (Vol.  VII,  pp.  955-975)  are  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  views  of 
American  writers.  Presidents,  Secretaries  of  State,  and  judges  on  the  subject. 

'  Outlines  of  an  International  Code,  Sec.  964. 

'Unerring  to  the  opinion  of  Story  in  the  case  of  the  SanHssima  Trinidad  (7 
Wheaton,  340)  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  our  laws  or  in  the  law  of  naUons  that  foibkb 
our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  to  foreign  ports 
for  sale;  that  it  is  a  commercial  venture  which  no  nation  is  bound  to  prohibit^'' 
Woolsey  (Intemationid  Law,  p.  320,  note  1)  expresses  regret  that  Judge  Story  should 
have  said  this,  if  it  be  true.  Such  trade,  Woolsey  sa3rs,  is  "immoral  and  tends  to 
produce  lasting  animosities."  "A  juster  and  more  humane  policy,"  he  say^,  "would 
make  all  innocent  trade  with  the  enemy  valid  and  require  a  neutral  to  pass  stringent 
and  effectual  laws  against  contraband  trade."  Burgess  (The  European  War, 
Ch.  VIII)  seems  to  be  the  only  native-bom  American  scholar  of  note  who  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  has  attacked  the  American  policy  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  neutrals  to  sell  arms  and  mimitions  to  belligerents.  Professor  Burgess  is 
an  ardent,  almost  violent,  sympathizer  with  Germany,  and  his  views  can  hardly  be 
accepted  as  those  of  an  impartial  jurist.  Lieber,  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  de  Droit 
International^  Vol.  IV  (1872),  p.  469,  adverting  to  the  sale  of  arms  to  the  French  in 
1870  expressed  the  opinion  that  '^no  neutral  government  has  the  right  to  sdl  arms 
or  other  articles  of  contraband  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  nor  can  it  permit  individuals 
to  sell  directly  those  same  articles."  Apparently,  however,  he  had  reference  only  to 
the  sale  of  arms  from  the  government  arsenals  by  individuals  who  had  purchased 
them  from  the  government. 

*  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  Immanuel  (2  Rob.,  p.  198),  thus  early  expressed 
the  view  generally  adopted  by  English  writers  and  jurists:  ''Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war  it  is  the  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  on  their  accustomed  trade  with  the  ex- 
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punish  such  acts,  but  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  damages  caused 
thereby;  they  have  only  to  watch  over  (surveiller)  acts  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  neutrality  and  to  prevent  manifest  infractions  thereof.**  He 
expresses  no  opinion  as  to  whether  the  sale  of  arms  or  munitions  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  neutrality. 

Gessner  is  one  of  the  very  few  German  authorities  who  have  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  against  the  existing  practice.  The  sale  of  contraband 
articles  to  a  belligerent  is,  he  contends,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
for  which  the  injured  belligerent  has  a  right  to  damages  and  against 
which  he  may  resort  to  reprisals,  or  even  war,  in  case  of  persistency.*' 
The  toleration  by  the  British  Government  in  1870  of  the  sale  of  arms 
to  the  French  was,  he  says,  such  a  violation,  although  it  was  in  a  measure 
excusable  for  the  reason  that  during  the  Crimean  War  the  Prussian 
Government  had  allowed  the  transit  of  arms  through  Prussian  territory 
to  Russia.  His  statement  that  German  authority  is  in  favor  of  the 
prohibition  of  such  trade  is  emphatically  denied  by  GefiFcken,  who 
charges  him  with  misreading  Bluntschli,  Heflfter,  and  others.*® 

Bluntschli  distinguishes  between  the  exportation  of  arms  in  large 
quantities  and  exportation  in  small  quantities  (zunschen  sendungen  im 
ffrossen  und  kleinen),  the  former  of  which  a  neutral  is  boimd  to  prevent 
"when  it  results  from  the  circumstances  that  the  sending  of  these 
articles  constitutes  a  subsidy  of  war."  *•    The  German  General  Staff  in 

*  Drmi  Int.  de  VEurope,  Sec.  148. 

^  Le  Droit  des  neutres,  p.  126. 

**  See  Geffcken*8  note  on  Hefiftcr,  p.  351. 

*•  Droit  Int.  Codifii  (ed.  by  Lardy),  Sec.  766.  A  neutral  state,  says  Bluntschli, 
is  not  required  to  prohibit  the  exportation  en  dilail  of  arms  and  munitions,  because 
such  trade  is  of  little  importance  in  the  relations  between  belligerents  and  neutrals, 
and  the  responsibility  of  preventing  it  would  be  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  and 
would  subject  the  citizens  to  innumerable  vexations.  But  it  is  otherwise,  he  says,  in 
regard  to  expeditions  en  groa,  since  they  give  one  of  the  belligerents  a  real  advantage 
and  often  amount  to  a  veritable  subsidy.  Referring  to  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  in  1870  of  permitting  the  sale  of  arms  to  the  French,  Bluntschli  expresses 
the  view  that  while  the  government  was  not  guilty  of  any  "direct  violation"  of  in- 
ternational law,  it  did  not  observe  scrupulously  the  prohibition  of  international  law 
in  regard  to  giving  aid  to  one  of  the  belligerents.  It  should  have  prevented  entirely 
the  exportation  of  arms,  or  at  least  should  have  subjected  it  to  restrictions,  and  in 
doing  so  it  would  not  have  amounted  to  ** benevolent"  neutrality  but  rather  a  "strict" 
neutrality. 
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the  Kriegsbrauch  im  Landkriege  makes  the  same  distinction.**  But  as 
Geffcken  has  pointed  out,  no  valid  distinction  between  the  furnishing 
of  arms  in  large  quantities  and  the  furnishing  of  them  in  small  quantities 
can  be  made,  both  acts  being  the  same  in  principle/^ 

But  one  conclusion  is  possible  from  this  review  of  the  opinions  of 
the  leading  writers,  namely,  that  the  sale  by  citizens  of  neutral  states  of 
arms  and  munitions  to  belligerents  has  not  in  the  past  been  regarded 
as  contrary  to  the  accepted  notions  of  neutrality.  Only  a  very  few 
jurists  of  repute  have  ever  maintained  the  contrary,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  most  of  them  are  to  be  found  among  the  older  writers.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  authoritative  text-writer  of  the  present 
day  except  Brusa  and  Kleen,  who  advocates  the  latter  view. 

The  practice  of  neutrals  in  the  past  has  for  the  most  part  been  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  text-writers.  In  all  the  wars  since  the 
United  States  achieved  its  independence,  its  markets  have  been  open 
to  belligerents  to  purchase  without  restriction  such  supplies  as  they 
wished.  During  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  French  purchased  arms  and 
munitions  in  the  United  States,  and  the  well-known  answer  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  complaints  of  the  British  Government  has 
been  quoted  above. 

President  Pierce  in  his  annual  message  of  December  3, 1854,  adverting 
to  the  neutrality  policy  of  the  United  States  during  the  Crimean  War, 
stated  that 

During  the  progress  of  the  present  war  in  Europe,  our  citizens  have 
without  national  responsibility  ♦  ♦  ♦  sold  powder  and  arms  to  all 
buyers  r^ardless  of  the  destination  of  those  articles.  *  *  *  xhe  laws 
of  the  United  States  do  not  forbid  their  citizens  to  sell  to  either  of  the 
belUgerent  Powers  articles  contraband  of  war  or  to  take  munitions  of 
war  or  soldiers  on  board  their  private  ships  for  transportation;  and, 
although  in  so  doing  the  individual  citizen  exposes  his  property  or  person 
to  some  of  the  hazards  of  war,  his  acts  do  not  involve  any  br^ch  of 
national  neutrality.^^ 

«  Pt.  Ill,  Sec.  3,  Par.  b. 

*^  HoItzendorfT,  Handbuchy  Bd.  IV,  p.  690.  See  also  his  note  on  page  351  of  Heffter. 
Numerous  other  writers  have  criticised  as  impracticable  if  not  impossible  the  at- 
tempt to  draw  a  distinction  between  large  and  small  commercial  transactions  in 
respect  to  the  sale  of  contraband  goods.  See,  for  example,  Lawrence,  Principles, 
p.  699;  Oppenheim,  Vol.  II,  p.  377;  and  Snow,  Int.  Law,  p.  134. 

**  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  V,  p.  331. 
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President  Grant  in  his  proclamation  of  neutrality  of  August  22,  1870, 
issued  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Germany  and  France,  stated 
that  American  citizens  might  ''lawfully  and  without  restriction  by 
reason  of  the  aforesaid  state  of  war  manufacture  and  sell  within  the 
United  States  arms  and  munitions  of  war  and  other  articles  known  as 
'contraband  of  war,'  although,"  he  added,  ''they  could  not  carry  such 
articles  upon  the  high  seas  for  the  use  of  belligerents  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  capture  and  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  law  of  nations  in 
that  behalf/' 

President  Wilson  in  his  neutrality  proclamation  of  August  4,  1914, 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  reaffirmed,  in  the  identical  words 
of  President  Grant,  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  manufacture  and 
sell  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents,  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions.** In  a  circular  of  the  Department  of  State  of  October  15,  1914, 
reciting  that  numerous  inquiries  had  been  received  from  American  mer- 
chants and  other  persons  as  to  whether  they  could  sell  to  governments  or 
nations  at  war  contraband  articles  without  violating  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  referring  to  complaints  that  had  been  received 
regarding  sales  of  contraband  on  the  apparent  supposition  that  they  were 
imneutral  acts  which  the  government  should  prevent,  the  Department 
stated  that  there  was  evidently  "widespread  misapprehension  among 
the  people  of  this  country  as  to  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  as 
a  neutral  nation  in  relation  to  trade  in  contraband  and  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  over  persons  who  engage  in 
it."  To  remove  this  misapprehension,  the  Department  declared  that 
*'  generally  speaking  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  sell  to  a  belligerent 
government  or  its  agent  any  article  of  commerce  which  he  pleases. 
He  is  not  prohibited  from  doing  this  by  any  rule  of  international  law, 
by  any  treaty  provision,  or  by  any  statute  of  the  United  States."  It 
makes  no  difference,  the  circular  declared,  whether  the  articles  sold  are 
exclusively  for  war  purposes,  such  as  fire  arms,  explosives,  etc.,  or  are 
food  stuffs,  clothing,  horses,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
belligerent.    Furthermore,  the  circular  continued,  a  neutral  government 

*'  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  VII,  p.  88. 
**The  text  of  the  proclamation  is  printed  in  this  Journal,  Supp.,  Jan.  1915, 
pp.  110-114. 
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is  not  compelled  by  international  law,  by  treaty,  or  by  statute  to  prevent 
these  sales  to  a  belligerent.  Such  sales,  therefore,  by  American  citizens, 
do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true 
that  such  articles  are  subject  to  seizure  outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  by  an  enemy  of  the  purchasing  government,  but  it 
is  the  enemy's  duty  to  prevent  the  articles  reaching  their  destination, 
not  the  duty  of  the  nation  whose  citizens  have  sold  them.  If  the  enemy 
for  the  time  is  unable  to  do  this,  that  is  for  him  one  of  the  misfortunes 
of  war,  and  his  inability  imposes  on  the  neutral  government  no  obligation 
to  prevent  the  sale.  Neither  the  President  nor  any  executive  depart- 
ment, it  was  added,  possesses  any  legal  authority  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  such  trade.  ^^  The^  same  view  was  expressed  by  Secretary 
Bryan  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Stone  in  reply  to  certain  complaints  that 
the  policy  of  the  American  Government  in  permitting  the  sale  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  Great  Britain  and  France  when  the  Central  Powers 
were  unable  to  purchase  was  unneutral.    In  this  letter  Mr.  Bryan  stated: 

There  is  no  power  in  the  executive  to  prevent  the  sale  of  ammunition 
to  the  belligerents.  The  duty  of  a  neutral  to  restrict  trade  in  munitions 
of  war  has  never  been  imposed  by  international  law  or  by  municipal 
statute.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  this  government  to  prevent 
the  shipment  of  arms  or  munitions  into  belligerent  territory,  except  in 
the  case  of  neighboring  American  repubUcs,  and  then  only  when  civil 
strife  prevailed. 

But  while  adopting  this  view,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
took  the  position  that  the  sale  of  arms,  munitions  and  other  war  supplies 
did  not  include  the  right  to  transport  supplies  to  belligerent  warships 
on  the  high  seas.  In  consequence  of  rumors  during  the  early  months 
of  the  war  that  certain  vessels  were  transporting  and  furnishing  fuel 
and  other  supplies  from  American  ports  to  certain  belhgerent  cruisers 
at  sea,  the  Department  of  State  issued  a  circular  on  September  19. 
1914,^  declaring  that  vessels  engaging  in  such  transactions  would  not 
be  allowed  to  depart  for  the  reason  that  such  use  of  American  territory 
would  make  it  a  base  of  operations  for  belligerent  warships.  A  base  of 
operations  for  such  purposes  would  be  presumed,  the  circular  stated, 

**  Text  of  the  circular,  this  Journal,  Supp.,  Jan.  1915,  pp.  124-126. 
*»  Text,  ibid.,  pp.  122-124. 
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when  fuel  or  other  supplies  were  furnished  at  an  American  port  to  such 
warships  more  than  once  within  three  months  since  the  war  began  or 
during  the  period  of  war,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  naval  tenders 
of  the  belligerent  or  by  means  of  merchant  vessels  of  belligerent  or  neutral 
nationality  acting  as  tenders.  ''The  essential  idea  of  neutral  territory 
becoming  the  base  for  naval  operations  by  a  belligerent/'  said  the  cir- 
cular, ''is  repeated  departure  from  such  territory  by  a  naval  tender  of 
the  belligerent  or  by  a  merchant  vessel  in  belligerent  service  which  is 
laden  with  fuel  or  other  naval  supplies."  But  merchant  vessels  laden 
with  naval  supplies  clearing  from  American  ports  for  another  neutral 
port  or  even  to  an  established  naval  base  in  belligerent  territory  would 
not  be  detained.  "A  neutral  can  only  be  charged  with  unneutral  con- 
duct when  the  supplies  furnished  to  a  belligerent  warship  are  furnished 
directly  to  it  in  a  port  of  the  neutral  or  through  naval  tenders  or  mer- 
chant vessels  acting  as  tenders  departing  from  such  port."  ^^ 

Likewise  the  American  Government  took  the  position  that  the  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  sell  and  export  arms  and  munitions 
did  not  include  the  exportation  of  weapons  the  use  of  which  is  forbidden 
by  international  law.  In  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  German 
Ambassador  that  he  had  received  "information  the  accuracy  of  which 
was  undoubted"  that  eight  million  cartridges  "fitted  with  mush-room 
bullets"  had  been  delivered  by  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company 
for  the  use  of  the  British  army,  the  Secretary  of  State  said: 

If,  however,  you  can  furnish  the  Department  with  evidence  that  this 
or  any  other  company  are  manufacturing  and  selling  for  the  use  of  the 

^^  In  a  note  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  of  June  29,  1915,  it  was  com- 
plained that  the  policy  of  the  American  Government  in  preventing  the  delivery  of 
supplies  to  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  war  vessels  on  the  high  seas  while  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  free  to  buy  in  the  United  States  without  restriction,  was  a 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  true  neutrality.  To  this  charge  of  inconsistency  Secre- 
tary Lansing  rephed  in  a  note  of  August  12,  1915,  that  the  prohibition  of  supphes  to 
ships  of  war  rested  on  the  principle  that  a  neutral  Power  must  not  permit  its  territory 
to  become  a  base  for  either  belligerent.  ''To  permit  merchant  vessels  acting  as  ten- 
ders," said  Mr.  Lansing,  "to  carry  supplies  more  often  than  every  three  months  and 
in  unlimited  amount  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  rule  and  might  constitute  the 
neutral  territory  a  naval  base."  Furthermore,  he  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  Austro-Himgarian  ship  of  war  had  sought  to  obtain  supplies  from  a  port  in  the 
United  States  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
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contending  armies  in  Europe  cartridges  whose  use  would  contravene 
The  Hague  Convention,  the  government  would  be  glad  to  be  furnished 
with  the  evidence,  and  the  President  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  in 
case  any  American  company  is  shown  to  be  engaged  in  this  traffic  he 
will  use  his  influence  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  sales  of  such  am- 
munition to  the  Powers  engaged  in  the  European  War,  without  regard 
to  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  this  government  upon  legal  or  conventional 
grounds  to  take  such  action. 

Similarly,  upon  complaint  of  the  German  Ambassador  that  sub- 
marines were  being  built  in  the  United  States  by  a  concern  in  Seattle,  for 
the  use  of  the  Entente  Powers,  the  government  made  an  investigation 
and  took  steps  to  prevent  further  deliveries  during  the  war.  Finally, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  Schwab  companies  were  manufacturing 
submarines  to  be  shipped  in  parts  to  Canada  where  they  were  to  be 
assembled  and  put  together,  the  President  decided  that  such  transac- 
tions constituted  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  neutrality  and  a  promise 
was  obtained  from  the  president  of  the  company  that  none  of  the  sub- 
marines built  m  his  establishments  would  be  delivered  until  the  close 
of  the  war.*® 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  when  a  belhgerent,  in  respect  to  the 

^  Upon  reports  that  hydro-aeroplanes  were  being  built  in  the  United  States  for 
the  use  of  the  Entente  Powers,  the  German  Ambassador  in  a  oommunication  dated 
January  19,  1915,  took  the  position  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  war  vessds  the 
sale  of  which  to  belligerents  was  contrary  to  Article  8  of  the  13th  Convention  of 
the  Second  Hague  Conference.  They  were  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  conven- 
tion, he  said,  because  there  were  none  in  existence  at  the  time.  Secretary  Bryan  in 
a  note  of  January  29,  1915,  dissented  from  the  view  that  hydro-aeroplanes  were 
vessels  merely  because  they  rise  from  and  alight  upon  the  sea.  They  were,  he  said, 
essentially  air  craft,  and  could  only  be  used  for  miUtary  purposes  in  the  air.  Mr. 
Bryan  also  took  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ambassador  to  the  fact  that  air 
craft  had  been  placed  by  the  German  Government  on  the  list  of  conditional  contra- 
band "for  which  no  special  treatment  involving  neutral  duty  ♦  •  ♦  Jiaj  |>een 
provided  by  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  signatory  or  adhering  Power." 
See  the  correspondence  in  this  Journal,  Special  Supplement,  July,  1915,  pp.  366-368. 

In  February,  1916,  however,  the  Treasury  Department  made  a  ruling  that  hydro- 
aeroplanes (but  not  aeroplanes)  were  "vessels"  within  the  meaning  of  section  4  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1912.  There  was  no  necessary  inconsistency  between  the  two  rul- 
ings, because  such  craft  when  imported  from  abroad  might  very  well  be  brought 
within  the  category  of  "vessels"  for  purposes  of  taxation  and  yet  not  be  treated  as 
war  vessels  in  the  sense  of  the  neutrality  laws.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  German 
Government  took  any  official  notice  of  the  ruling  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
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right  of  neutrals  to  sell  and  export  munitions  of  war,  has  uniformly 
been  in  accordance  with  the  view  which  it  has  defended  as  a  neutral, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  war  in  which  it  was  a  belligerent 
formal  protest  by  the  government  against  the  furnishing  of  war  supplies 
to  the  enemy  was  ever  made.  During  the  Civil  War,  large  quantities  of 
arms,  munitions,  and  other  supplies  were  purchased  by  both  belligerents 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.^  It  is  true  that  the  case  of  the 
United  States  before  the  Geneva  Arbitration  Tribunal  of  1872  asserted 
that  ^a  neutral  ought  not  to  permit  a  belligerent  to  use  the  neutral  soil 
as  the  main  if  not  the  only  base  of  its  military  supplies,  during  a  long 
and  bloody  contest,  as  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  was  used  by  the  insur- 
gents," ^  but  this  fact  was  alleged  along  with  numerous  others  merely 
as  particular  evidence  of  the  general  unfriendliness  and  laxity  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  observance  of  its  obligations  of  neutrality. 
Moreover,  the  refusal  of  the  American  Government  to  admit  that  the 
Confederates  were  entitled  to  the  full  rights  of  belligerents,  doubtless 
led  the  government  counsel  at  Geneva  to  contest  the  l^ality  of  a  traffic 
which  they  would  have  readily  admitted  in  case  the  war  had  been  an 
international  conflict  instead  of  an  insurrection.^^    But  as  stated  above, 

^The  facts  relating  to  these  transactions  are  fully  narrated  in  the  British  and 
American  cases  submitted  to  the  Geneva  Tribunal  See  also  a  summary  in  Moore, 
History  and  Digest  of  International  Arbitrations,  Vol.  I,  p.  620.  Montague  Bernard 
in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the  American 
Civil  War  (pp.  330-332)  states  that  the  export  of  arms  and  military  stores  from  Great 
Britain  to  both  Northern  and  Southern  ports  "went  on  freely  without  intermission 
as  long  as  the  contest  lastcxi."  Of  the  amount  of  the  shipments,  he  says,  there  is 
probably  no  accurate  account.  He  publishes  a  table  of  statistics  of  exportations  of 
arms  and  munitions  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  West  Indies  covering  the  years 
1860-1866.  According  to  this  table,  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  rose 
from  £45,076  in  1860  to  £999,197  in  1862,  after  which  it  declmed  to  £82,345  in  1866. 
The  value  of  those  to  the  West  Indies  increased  from  £6,050  in  1860  to  £367,578  in 
1862,  after  which  there  was  a  falling  off  imtil  the  value  in  1866  amounted  to  £4,795. 
The  British  case  before  the  Geneva  Arbitration  Tribunal  states  that  ''extra  supplies 
of  small  arms,  percussion  caps,  cannon  and  other  ordnance,  saltpeter,  lead,  clothing, 
and  other  war  like  stores,  representing  a  value  of  not  less  than  £2,000,000  of  which 
£500,000  were  for  muskets  and  rifles  alone,  were  exported  from  England  to  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  United  States  diuing  the  Civil  War."    Moore,  I,  620. 

^  Alabama  Claims,  Case  of  the  U.  S.,  Part  V,  p.  125. 

^^  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  as  regards  the  second  rule  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  (which  declares  that  a  neutral  is  bound  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either 
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it  does  not  appear  that  the  American  Grovemment  ever  made  a  formal 
protest  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  or  demanded  that  an  em- 
bargo be  placed  on  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Confederacy.^^ 

belligerent  to  make  use  of  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against 
the  other  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  acquisition  of  military  supplies  or  anns) 
the  American  case  stated  that  it  was  not  understood  **  to  apply  to  the  sale  of  military 
supplies  or  arms  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce,  but  to  the  use  of  a  neutral  port 
for  the  reneuxd  or  augmenlatum  of  such  military  supplies  for  the  naval  operations 
referred  to  in  the  rule."    (Case  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  71.)    It  was  the  use  of  ports  or  waters 
as  the  base  of  naval  operations  to  which  exception  was  taken.    The  British  case  and 
the  British  public,  however,  interpreted  the  American  contention  diflferently,  and 
the  British  case  affirmed  that  ''a  neutral  government  is  not  bound  by  force  of  the 
above  mentioned  obligation  or  otherwise  to  prevent  or  restrain  the  sale  within  its 
territory,  to  a  belligerent  of  articles  contraband  of  war  or  the  manufacture  within  its 
territory  of  such  articles  to  the  order  of  a  belligerent  purchaser,  or  the  exportation 
of  such  articles  from  its  territory  for  sale  to,  or  for  the  use  of  a  belligerent.''    Quoted 
by  Moore,  History  and  Digest  of  International  Arbitrations,  I,  599.    This  was  an 
absolutely  correct  statement  of  the  view  which  had  always  been  hdd  by  the  American 
Government,  and  if  the  case  of  the  United  States  intended  to  lay  down  a  different 
rule  this  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  states  are  usually  guided  by  their 
interests  rather  than  their  past  practice,  that  is,  they  adopt  one  rule  when  they  are 
belligerents  and  a  contrary  rule  when  they  are  neutrals.     Cobden  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  Sumner  of  April  2,  1863  (quoted  by  Moore,  op.  cit.^  p.  620),  said,  **  We  are 
bound  to  do  our  best  to  prevent  any  ship  of  war  being  built  for  the  Confederate 
Government    ♦    ♦    ♦    but  with  munitions  of  war  the  case  Lb  different.    They  are 
bought  and  sold  by  private  merchants  for  the  whole  world,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  government  to  prevent  it.    Besides,  your  own  government  have  laid  down 
repeatedly  the  doctrine  that  it  is  not  part  of  the  duty  of  governments  to  interfere 
with  such  transactions  for  which  they  are  in  no  way  responsible."    In  another  letter 
of  May  22,  he  deplored  **  the  bungling  mismanagement  on  your  side  which  allowed 
the  two  distinct  questions  of  selling  munitions  of  war  and  the  equipping  of  privateers 
to  be  mixed  up  together."    No  direct  claim  was  preferred  by  the  case  of  the  United 
States  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  sale  of  arms,  but  '' indirect  claims"  were  ad- 
vanced for  losses  occasioned  by  this  and  other  acts  which  prolonged  the  war.    The 
arbitrators,  however,  as  is  well  known,  declared  them  to  be  inadmissible  "upon 
the  principles  of  international  law  applicable  to  such  cases." 

^*  It  has  been  recently  asserted  by  Dr.  Von  Mach  and  other  German  sympathisers 
in  the  United  States  that  Secretary  Seward  dining  the  Civil  War  took  the  position 
that  British  subjects  who  furnished  arms  and  munitions  to  the  Confederacy  were 
enemies  of  the  United  States  and  were  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government.  This  is  an  error.  What  Seward  actually  said  was  that  British  subjects 
who  "interfere  in  our  civil  war  by  furnishing  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the 
Confederacy  in  vessels  owned  or  chartered  by  the  pretended  insurgent  authorities  or 
running  the  blockade  with  them  ♦  ♦  ♦  were  by  the  law  of  nations  liable  to  be 
treated  by  this  government  as  enemies  of  the  United  States,  having  no  lawful  claim 
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It  is  of  course  true  that  there  have  been  a  few  embargoes  laid  by  the 
United  States  on  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions.  Such  prohibi- 
tions were  laid  in  1862  and  1898  when  the  United  States  was  a  belliger- 
ent, in  the  interest  of  national  defence.  In  1905  the  exportation  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  San  Domingo  was  prohibited  and,  as  is  well  known,  a 
similar  embargo  in  1912  was  placed  on  shipments  of  arms  and  munitions 
to  Mexico,  but  neither  was  in  fact  a  neutrality  measure. 

The  practice  of  Great  Britain  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  Prohibitions  on  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  have  ocasionally 
been  laid  in  pursuance  of  treaty  stipulations,  as  in  1822  during  the  war 
between  Spain  and  her  South  American  colonies  and  in  1848  during 
the  war  between  Denmark  and  Prussia;  ^'  or  when  Great  Britain  was 
herself  a  belligerent,  as  during  the  Crimean  War  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war.  The  only  instance  of  a  departure  from  the  general 
practice  appears  to  have  been  the  Order  in  Council  of  September  30, 
1825,  issued  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  ** 
forbidding  for  a  period  of  six  months  the  exportation  of  arms  and  war- 
like stores  to  any  port  beyond  the  seas,  except  by  leave  of  the  Crown. 
No  reason  for  the  prohibition  was  given  further  than  that  it  was  '^  judged 
necessary."  ^^  Notwithstanding  the  urgent  plea  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  1826  that  it  should  be  renewed  in  the  interest  of  neutrality,  the 
government  declined  to  do  so.  George  Canning,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  a  letter  dated  August  4,  1826,  explaining  the  reason  for  the 
refusal  of  the  government  to  renew  the  order,  said: 

The  Order  in  Council  of  last  year  was  suffered  to  expire,  not  by  me, 
nor  by  any  other  individual  member  of  the  cabinet,  but  upon  deliberate 
resolution  of  the  cabinet,  founded  on  the  alleged  fact  that  the  prohibi- 

to  be  protected  by  Her  Majesty's  Government/'    Dispatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  Minister ' 
to  England,  July  9,  1864.    Moore,  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  p.  958.    The  acts  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  here  referred  were  of  course  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
transportation  of  contraband  in  neutral  vessels  to  non-blockaded  ports. 

'*  The  embargo  of  1822  was  laid  in  pursuance  of  an  old  treaty  with  Spain  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  neither  party  would  in  case  of  war  permit  the  exportation  of 
arms  to  the  enemy  of  the  other;  that  of  1848  was  laid  in  consequence  of  treaties  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  m  1670,  1780  and  1814.  Calvo,  Vol.  IV, 
Sec.  2627,  and  Gessner,  p.  129. 

**  In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  29th  year  of  George  11. 

**  See  the  text  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  XII,  p.  529. 
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tkm  had  hnmf^t  aO  the  prindpal  maMMsdagtaaa  (ol 
Whether  we  oi^t  to  inflkt  soA  a  cafaumtj 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Greeks  &om  haYin^  arms  to  uniKMg  DxahiBi 
Paffha  hi  a  questioD  of  very  nke  moraKty.  There  i»  no  treaty  vhidi 
bindfl  IM  to  interdict  the  export  of  anik$  to  the  Grceis.  nor  mdeed  do  I 
believe  that  ffoch  a  iftipulatioo  ever  found  it?  way  into  any  treaty. 
except  in  ref^B^  to  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  Spanish  coloaists  in 
America. 

''Neutrality/'  Canning  went  on  to  remark,  ^k  aa»  caaxpltii^  ofaxrvcd 
by  permitting  export  to  the  belligerents  as  by  prokMUmg  it  to  both; 
but  to  allow  it  to  one  and  to  refuM  h  to  the  other  may  be  very  wise,  or 
very  courteous,  or  ver>'  praiseworthy,  but  it  certainly  would  not  be 
neutral.  But  whatever  be  the  merit  c^  the  case,  my  bosinesB  was  to 
state  the  law  as  it  is;  and  I  must  authoriie  Stratford  so  to  say,  if  he  is 
to  state  the  cane  of  his  country  truly."  * 

Section  150  of  the  Customs  Consoli<lation  Act  erf  1853,^  apparently 
still  in  force,  authorizes  the  Crown  in  its  discreticm  to  fwohibit  by  Order 
in  Council  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  gui^x>wda*,  militaiy 
and  naval  stores,  etc.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  authority  cat- 
ferred  by  this  act  has  ever  been  exercised  by  the  Crown  as  a  measure  of 
neutrality.  It  has  of  course  been  occasionally  exercised,  as  I  have  said, 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  national  defence.  Thus  Earl  Granville 
in  a  conununicatioD  of  September  15,  1870,  to  Count  Bemstorff,  Praa- 
sian  Ambassador  at  Ixindon,  stated  that : 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  to  prohibit  it  (the  exportation  cf  arms) 
except  when  the  interests  of  this  country,  as  in  the  case  of  self-drf^mce, 
are  directly  and  immediately  concerned  in  the  prohibition.* 

During  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1871  Count  Bemstorff 
called  the  attention  of  Earl  Granville  to  this  act  and  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  prohibit  the  sale  and  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  which 
wen;  being  supplied  in  large  quantities  to  the  French  Government.* 
There  was  no  question,  he  asserted,  but  that 

*•  Wellington,  Deepatches,  Vol.  Ill,  3d  series,  p.  364,  cited  by  GesBner,  Droit  des 
Neulres,  p.  131. 

"  16  and  17  Victoria,  Ch.  107,  cited  by  Phillimore,  III,  410. 

"  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  61,  p.  764. 

^•Text  of  memorandum  of  Sept.  1,  1870,  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers, 
1870-71,  Vol.  61,  pp.  714-716. 
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France  had  wantonly  made  war  on  Germany.  The  verdict  of  the 
world  and  especially  the  verdict  of  the  statesmen  as  well  as  of  the  public 
of  England  has  imconsciously  pronounced  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
ji;uilty  of  a  most  flagitious  breach  of  the  peace.  Grermany,  on  the  other 
hand,  entered  into  the  contest  with  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause. 
She  was  therefore  led  to  expect  that  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain, 
her  former  ally  against  Napoleonic  aggression,  however  strict  in  form, 
would  at  least  be  benevolent  in  spirit  ^^n;o  Germany,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  the  hmnan  mind  not  to  side  with  one  or  the  other  party  in  a  conflict 
like  the  present  one.  What  is  the  use  of  being  right  or  wrong  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  if  the  public  remains  insensible  to  the  merits  of  a  cause? 
Those  who  deny  the  necessity  of  such  a  distinction,  forego  the  appeal 
to  public  opinion  which  we  are  daily  taught  to  consider  as  the  foremost 
of  the  great  powers. 

''In  the  face  of  the  continuous  export  of  arms,  mimitions,  coal,  and 
other  war  material  from  Great  Britain  to  France,"  Count  Bemstorff 
went  on  to  say,  ''in  the  face  of  facts  openly  made  a  boast  of  by  the 
French  Minister  of  War  and  not  denied  by  the  British  Government, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  far 
from  being  impartial  to  that  party  which  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
in  the  right,  is,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  it  might  possibly  have  been  if 
that  party  had  been  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  people  and  gov- 
ernment." The  nation  would  be  morally  responsible  for  the  blood  which 
was  being  shed  through  the  agency  of  rapacious  individuals  who  were 
making  fortunes  out  of  a  trade  which  was  condemned  by  the  nation. 
England  was  "feeding"  a  war  which  would  have  ended  sooner  had 
France  been  left  dependent  on  her  own  resources;  hence  the  policy  of 
the  British  Government  was  if  not  intentionally,  at  least  practically, 
benevolent  to  France,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  verdict  of 
popular  opinion  was  against  the  cause  for  which  France  was  fighting. 
To  this  commimication  Earl  Granville  replied  on  September  15,*^ 
saying  that  the  propositions  of  the  Prussian  Ambassador  amounted  to 
a  demand  that  British  neutrality  should  be  both  in  spirit  and  in  practice 
benevolent  toward  Prussia  and  consequently,  as  it  would  seem,  un- 
favorable toward  France.  The  idea  of  "benevolent  neutraUty"  he 
added,  was  new  and  its  meaning  and  practical  effect  would  have  to  be 
explained. 

*  Italics  are  mine. 

•»  Text  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  61,  pp.  769  flf. 
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The  Prussian  Ambassador  could  not  be  understood  as  laying  down 

a  principle  applicable  only  to  the  present  war;  rules  of  international 

law  could  not  be  confined  to  exceptional  cases,  they  must  be  of  general 

application  to  all  wars.    If  the  Prussian  proposition  were  admitted,  it 

would  be  the  duty  of  every  neutral  government  at  the  beginning  of  a 

war  to  determine  which  belligerent  was  favored  by  pubUe  opinion  of 

its  subjects  and  then  assume  an  attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality  toward 

that  belUgerent.    Such  a  poUcy  would  lead  to  insuperable  difficulties. 

Where  could  the  line  be  drawn  between  a  departure  from  the  usual 

practice,  in  order  to  confer  material  advantages  on  one  belligerent  state 

to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and  a  participation  in  hostilities?    It  seems 

hardly  to  admit  of  doubt  that  neutrality  when  it  once  departs  from  strict 

impartiality,  runs  the  risk  of  altering  its  essence,  and  the  moment 

a  neutral  allows  his  proceedings  to  be  biased  by  a  predilection  for  one 

of  two  belligerents,  he  ceases  to  be  neutral.    The  idea,  therefore,  of 

benevolent  neutrality  can  mean  little  less  than  the  extinction  of  neu- 
trality.«2 

Earl  Granville  then  turned  to  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  Government 
during  the  Crimean  War,  during  the  whole  of  which  war  ''arms  and 
other  contraband  of  war  were  copiously  supplied  to  Russia  by  the  states 
of  the  Zollverein,  regular  agents  for  the  traffic  in  which  being  established 
at  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Thorn,  Konigsberg,  Bromberg  and  other  places." 
No  restraint  was  put  upon  their  operations,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Prussian  Government  had  issued  a  decree  in  March,  1854,  pro- 
hibiting the  transit  of  arms  from  other  countries  through  Prussia,  and 
another  decree  in  March,  1855,  prohibiting  also  the  transit  of  other 
contraband.  When  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  Government  was 
called  by  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  to  its  negUgence  in  enforcing 
these  decrees  to  the  injury  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  then  at  war  with 
Russia,  the  Prussian  Government  replied,  not  that  it  was  justified  in 
permitting  these  exports  on  the  principle  of  "benevolent  neutraUty," 
but  that  it  could  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  trade, — an  answer,  said 

*'  Commenting  on  this  proposition  of  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  Westlake,  in  an 
article  on  the  "Export  of  Contraband  of  War"  (Collected  Papers,  p.  374)  remarks: 
"He  assumes  that  the  cause  of  Germany  is  just,  that  the  public  opinion,  and  even 
the  statesmen  of  England  have  recognized  its  justice  and  that  therefore  we  should 
furnish  not  a  strict  neutrality,  but  one  which  should  be  calculated  to  give  effective 
expression  to  our  real  or  supposed  sentiments  in  favor  of  his  country."  Westlake 
adds  that  considering  the  circumstances,  the  first  elements  of  the  act  of  persuasion 
would  have  dictated  an  appeal  in  the  name  of  strict  neutrality  rather  than  in  that 
of  a  benevolent  neutrality. 
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Earl  Granville,  which  would  ''seem  to  have  been  based  rather  on  the 
principle  that  the  first  duty  of  Prussia  as  a  neutral,  was  to  consider  the 
interests  of  her  own  subjects,  not  those  of  the  subjects  of  a  country 
which  had  engaged  itself  in  a  war  with  which  Prussia  had  no  concern." 
Many  German  writers  maintain  that  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  neutrality,**  but  others  like  GeflFcken  ^  and  von  Bar  ^  do 
not  consider  that  the  German  complaint  was  well  founded.  The  policy 
of  the  British  Government  was  ably  defended  by  Sir  William  Harcourt 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Hiatoricus  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Times; 
but  public  opinion  in  England  was  by  no  means  imanimous  in  support 
of  the  government.  Diuing  the  wars  since  1870  British  policy  has  been 
substantially  the  same.^ 

*'  For  example,  Bluntschli,  Dr.  Int.  Cod.,  p.  442;  Gessner,  KrieffB^Hhrende  und 
neutrale  AidchUt  p.  77;  also  his  Le  Droit  dea  Neutres  awr  Mer,  p.  133;  Kusseiow, 
"Le8  Devoirs  d'un  Gouvemement  Neutre"  Remte  de  Droit  Int.,  Vol.  VI  (1874),  p.  64; 
and  Gotha,  La  question  des  Exportations  d'armes  Anglaisea  (1871).  Perels,  Droit  Mar. 
Int.,  discusses  the  question  but  expresses  no  opinion. 

**  Der  Handel  mit  Waffen  und  Kriegsmaterial,  in  Holtsendorff's  Handbuch,  Bd.  IV, 
p.  692  ff ;  also  his  edition  of  Heffter,  p.  350,  note. 

••  *' Observations  sur  la  Conirebande  de  Querre,**  Rev.  de  Dr.  Int.,  VoL  XXVI  (18»4), 
p.  405. 

*In  a  petition  addressed  to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
during  the  present  war  and  alleged  to  have  been  signed  by  1,000,000  American  citi- 
zens, the  statement  is  made  that  ''on  April  23,  1898,  after  the  Spanish-American 
War  had  begun,  the  British  Government  placed  an  embargo  on  munitions  oi  war." 
This  statement,  like  many  others  made  by  the  embargo  propagandists,  is  erroneous. 
The  Queen's  neutrality  proclamation  of  April  23  warned  British  subjects  that  if 
any  of  them  presumed  to  do  any  acts  in  derogation  of  their  duty  as  neutral  subjects 
or  in  violation  or  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  more  especially  by  breaking 
a  blockade,  or  by  carrying  officers,  soldiers,  despatches,  arms,  munitions,  military 
stores  or  articles  deemed  contraband  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  for  the  use 
of  either  belligerent,  all  such  persons  so  offending,  together  with  their  ships  and  goods 
would  rightfully  incur  and  be  justly  liable  to  hostile  capture  and  to  the  penalties 
denounced  by  the  law  of  nations.  (See  the  text  in  "Proclamations  and  Decrees  of 
Neutrality  in  the  war  with  Spain,"  published  by  the  United  States  Government, 
p.  35.)  It  will  be  noted  that  the  proclamation  did  not  prohibit  British  subjects  from 
transporting  contraband  to  either  belligerent,  and  no  penalty  was  prescribed  for 
doing  such  acts.  There  is  merely  the  customary  warning  usually  found  in  neutrality 
proclamations  that  those  who  engage  in  contraband  trade  are  exposed  to  the  loss 
of  their  ships  and  goods  through  capture  and  confiscation  by  one  of  the  belligerents. 
The  English  colony  of  Jamaica  indeed  is  said  to  have  become  the  chief  source  of 
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OU8  countries  of  Europe.  Concerning  his  transactions  in  Austria  he 
says: 

There  were  few  arms  for  sale,  even  in  the  arsenals  of  Europe,  which 
Mr.  Gushing  had  said  would  be  open  to  the  United  States  and  closed  to 
the  South.  Austria,  however,  had  a  considerably  quantity  on  hand  and 
these  an  intermediary  proposed  I  should  buy. 

I  knew  something  of  the  armament  of  Austria,  having  visited  Vienna 
in  1859,  with  a  letter  from  the  United  States  War  Department,  which 
gave  me  some  facilities  for  observation.  At  first  I  considered  the  getting 
of  anything  from  an  Imperial  Austrian  Arsenal  as  chimerical.  But  my 
would-be  intermediary  was  so  persistent  that  finally  I  accompanied  him 
to  Vienna,  and,  within  a  few  da3rs,  closed  a  contract  for  100,000  rifles  of 
the  latest  Austrian  pattern,  and  ten  batteries,  of  six  pieces  each,  of  field 
artillery,  with  harness  complete,  ready  for  service,  and  a  quantity  of 
ammunition,  all  to  be  delivered  on  ship  at  Hamburg.  The  United 
States  Minister,  Mr.  Motley,  protested  in  vain.  He  was  told  that  the 
making  of  arms  was  an  important  industry  of  Austria;  that  the  same 
arms  had  been  offered  to  the  United  States  Government  and  declined, 
and  that,  as  belligerents,  the  Gonfederate  States  were,  by  the  usage  of 
nations,  lawful  buyers.  However  unsatisfactory  this  answer  may  have 
been  to  Washington,  the  arms  were  delivered,  and  in  due  time  were 
shipped  to  Bermuda  from  Hamburg.  Mr.  Motley  offered  to  buy  the 
whole  consigimient,  but  was  too  late.  The  Austrian  Government  de- 
clined to  break  faith  with  the  purchasers.^ 

It  has  been  widely  asserted  recently  by  German  sympathizers  in  the 
United  States  that  during  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
Germany  forbade  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  to  Spain.^^ 

^  Pp.  26-27.  Professor  T.  S.  Woolsey  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Case  for  the 
Munitions  Trade"  (Leslie's  Weekly,  July  29,  1915),  commenting  on  the  above 
statements  of  Major  Huse,  remarks  that  the  reader's  suspicions  are  naturally  aroused 
by  the  implication  that  the  sale  was  made  by  the  Austrian  Government  direct  or 
through  the  agency  of  an  intermediary.  Professor  Woolsey  adds  that:  "Quite  apart 
from  anything  that  Major  Huse  asserted,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Ck>n- 
federates  got  war  supplies  from  Austria.  The  subject  was  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  Confederate  Chief  of  Ordnance,  General  Joseph  Gorgas, 
with  the  Confederate  War  Department.  In  the  'Official  Records'  there  are,  for  the 
year  1863,  various  references  to  war  supplies  purchased  in  Austria  by  Huse,  and 
shipped  apparently  by  Eraser  and  Trenholme.  For  example,  a  letter  of  Fd^.  3,  1863 
(in  series  IV,  Volimie  II,  pages  382-384),  states  that  Huse  had  shipped  21,000 
Austrian  rifles,  with  32  guns  and  10,000  shrapnel  shells  for  them.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  waiting  in  Vienna  munitions  to  the  value  of  £117,500,  to  be  shipped 
when  payment  was  made  by  the  Confederate  Government." 

71  This  assertion  was  made  by  Representative  VoUmer  in  the  House  on  March  4, 
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This  assertion  was  based  on  a  passage  in  the  Autobiography  of  Andrew 
D.  White,^  but  the  facts  show  that  the  contrary  was  the  ease.  Dr. 
White  in  a  recent  letter  explaining  the  incident  to  which  he  refers  in 
his  Autobiography,  states  that  the  particular  vessel  which  he  requested 
the  Genuan  Foreign  OflSce  to  search,  although  laden  with  contraband, 
*'after  a  brief  wait  proceeded  on  her  way"  (to  Spain),  and  that  "our 
agents  at  Hamburg  informed  me  later  that  during  the  entire  war,  vessels 
freely  carried  munitions  from  German  ports  both  to  Spain  and  to  the 

1915:  (Owg.  Record,  App.  p.  736).    See  also  the  New  York  Evening  Mad  of  Jan- 
Uducy  37.  I9ld»  and  the  petition  of  1,000,000  American  dtLeens  (Cong.  Reconl,  Jan- 
UMv  :37.  I91d,  p.  1743).    Also  the  Fatherland  of  July  9,  1916;  and  the  Boeton  Trwh 
«m|it  of  Januar>'  31, 1916.    In  an  issue  of  the  Fatherland  in  August,  1915,  we  find  the 
Mk>wiQ|t:  ''During  our  war  with  Spain    *    *    *    one  belligerent  appealed  to  a 
CHkwUjt  IVwfr  to  stop  the  export  of  munitions  of  war  from  its  teeming  war  factories. 
TImI  app^  CiUM  from  the  United  States  and  was  addressed  to  Germany!    Did 
OwmaQy  justify  its  traffic  in  murder  tools  when  the  United  States  appealed  to  ha- 
lo olwMrT<  a  benevolent  neutrality?    Let  Andrew  D.  White  answer  the  question,  as 
l»^  aninKtv»  it  in  his  Autobiography."   Note  also  the  following  from  an  interview  given 
b>r  FM!  Marahal  Von  Moltke  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Post,  reprinted 
itt  iW  dmHnental  Times  of  August  16,  1915:  "During  your  various  wars  in  Nortk 
Aitwviea  your  government  never  had  reason  to  complain  of  arms  or  munitions  beiBg 
(WrmKed  by  us  to  your  enemies.    Spain,  for  instance,  long  before  its  war  with  the 
l*iiil«^i  States  freely  purchased  Mauser  rifles  from  our  German  manufacturen;  but 
IK^  UKmient  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  and  our  neutnlitT 
mi  \ktiared,  our  government  shut  down  on  any  further  exportation  of  arms  to  Spain, 
i\il^  fVurto  Rico  or  the  Philippines.    Your  former  Ambassador  to  us,  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
>(^*)aUs  who  served  here  during  that  war,  can  attest  this  fact." 

^iliapter  XVI,  pp.  168-169.  The  passage  is  as  follows:  ''As  to  the  oondnet  of 
ii^miany  during  our  war  with  Spain,  while  the  press,  with  two  or  three  exoepliaBf 
w«»  aio'thing  but  friendly,  and  while  a  large  majority  of  the  people  were  hoexik  to 
MS  <«  account  of  the  natural  sympathy  with  a  small  Power  battling  jfcgMwi^  m.  larger 
%Mfw  iIm^  eourse  of  the  Imperial  Government,  especially  of  the  Foreign  Offiee  mider 
i>iiiil  voD  BOk>w  and  Baron  von  Richthofen,  was  all  that  could  be  desrodL  Intkcd. 
iImwv  wMit  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  almost  to  alarm  us.  The  American  cofHoI  ss 
llan^burg  having  notified  me  by  telephone  that  a  Spanish  vessel,  supposed  to  be 
Imi^M  with  arms  for  use  against  us  in  Cuba,  was  about  to  leave  that  pott,  I  hirtrwd 
1^  iW  FWtign  Ofiice  and  urged  that  vigorous  steps  be  taken,  with  the  reauh  thai 
iW  v««wi  wiiich  in  the  meantime  had  left  Hamburg,  was  overhauled  and  s 
«t  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  Gennan  Government  might  easily  have 
aK^^  to  R^v  Request,  that  the  American  Government  had  gencfaDr 
^jmmujifij  to  any  such  interference  with  the  shipments  oi  small  anus  to 
Miii  h*il  ^wtended  that  it  was  not  obliged  to  search  vessds  to  find  aich  cvntr^a^i 
^  ^MT  httt  t^*^  this  duty  was  incumbent  upon  the  bdligerent  nation 
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United  States,  and  that  neither  of  the  belligerents  made  any  remon- 
strance.^' When  the  Department  of  State  learned  of  the  incident,  it 
instructed  the  American  Ambassador  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there 
were  ''any  laws  or  regulations  in  force  in  Germany  forbidding  the 
shipment  of  contraband  of  war/'  in  order  that  if  there  existed  such  laws 
or  regulations  the  American  Government  might  be  so  informed  so  as 
to  avoid  the  embarrassments  which  might  arise  if  it  should  decide  to 
protest  against  the  action  of  neutral  governments  in  permitting  contra- 
band articles  to  be  shipped  from  their  ports.  The  Ambassador  reported 
that  there  were  no  such  laws  or  regulations  in  force,  and  the  matter 
was  therefore  dropped.^^  It  appears  that  the  German  Government 
never  issued  any  proclamation  of  neutrality,  that  it  never  took  any  steps 
whatever  to  prevent  the  sale  and  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  to 
either  belligerent,  and  that  in  fact  German  manufacturers  sold  such 
articles  freely  to  the  Spanish  Government. 

During  the  Boer  War  large  quantities  of  war  material  were  sold  to 
the  British  Government  by  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  both  Austria 
and  Germany.  Although  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Austria  and 
Germany  were  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  Boers,  that  did  not 
'' prevent  England  from  obtaining  in  Germany  the  quick-firing  guns 
which  she  needed  so  badly  and  from  Austria  the  big  howitzers  which 
it  was  thought  would  be  required  for  the  siege  of  Pretoria."  ^* 

7s  fhifl  letter  is  dated  October  6,  1915,  and  was  addressed  to  W.  B.  Blake  of  New 
York  City.  It  was  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  29,  1916,  and  in  the 
Fatherland  of  July  9,  1916. 

'^*  See  extracts  from  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  incident  and  appropriate 
comment  by  William  C.  Dennis  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  July,  1915,  pp.  13-14;  see  also  an  official  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  regarding  the  matter,  published  in  the  daily  press  of  April  23,  1915. 

^^  Spaight,  War  Rights  on  Land,  p.  478.  See  the  statistics  concerning  the  exporta- 
tions  of  arms,  munitions  and  other  war  supplies  from  Germany  into  England  during 
the  years  1899-1901,  compiled  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Gregory  and  published  in  an  article 
entitled  ''The  Sale  of  Munitions  of  War  by  Neutrals,"  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July  1915,  pp.  190-191,  and  in  an  article 
by  the  same  author  in  the  preceding  issue  of  this  Journal.  Dr.  Gregory  quotes 
from  a  letter  from  the  British  Embassy  addressed  to  him  on  April  27,  1915,  in  which 
it  was  said  that  **  When  the  Boers  were  shut  off  from  supplies  by  sea.  Great  Britain 
got  from  Germany  108  fifteen-pound  quick-firing  guns  and  500  rounds  per  gun. 
They  were  purchased  from  Ehrhardt  by  private  negotiation.'^    See  also  tables  of 
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Gennan  and  Austrian  dealers  were  of  course  quite  willing  to  sell  to 
the  Burghers  of  the  South  African  Republics,  although  the  situation 
of  the  Boers  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  Germany  and  Austria 
today;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  commercially  isolated  by  the  British 
navy  and  were  prevented  from  buying  arms  from  neutrals.  The  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  Governments  did  not  then  consider  that  "parity 
of  treatment"  required  them  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  export  of  war 
supplies  for  the  use  of  the  British  forces.^*  They  proceeded  on  the 
principle  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  then  laid  down  ^ 

statistics  of  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  exports  of  arms  and  munitioDS  to  Great 
Britain  during  the  years  1899-1902,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Secretaiy  Lansing'B 
note  of  August  12,  1915,  in  reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  of  June  29  in  respect 
to  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  during  the  present  war.  In  this  note  the  Secretary 
of  State  says,  ''Germany  sold  to  Great  Britain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilos  of 
explosives,  gunpowder,  cartridges,  shot  and  weapons;  and  it  is  known  that  Austria- 
Hungary  also  sold  similar  munitions  though  in  smaller  quantities."  This  Journal, 
Special  Supplement,  July,  1915,  pp.  166,  172. 

^  Aked  and  Rauschenbusch,  in  their  pamphlet  entitled  ''  Private  Profit  and  the 
Nation's  Honor,''  remark  that  ''the  small  and  peaceful  Boer  Republics  had  no  chance 
to  profit  by  our  war  supplies.  It  was  England  that  bought  them  and  used  them 
against  the  Boers."  But,  as  stated  above,  England  also  purchased  freely  war  sup- 
plies in  German  markets.  If  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  neutrality  for  Ger- 
many to  permit  sales  to  the  English  when  the  Boers  were  cut  off  from  access  to 
German  markets,  why  is  it  a  violation  of  neutrality  for  the  American  Govenmient 
to  permit  sales  to  Great  Britain  during  the  present  war  when  the  situation  of  Garnany 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  South  African  Republics  during  the  Boer  War?  There  is 
no  substantial  difference  between  the  policy  of  Germany  during  that  war  and  that 
of  the  United  States  during  the  present  war. 

'"  It  appears  that  in  November,  1899,  Dr.  Hendrick  Muller,  Envoy  Extraordinaiy 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  at  The  Hague,  complained  to  the  American  Minister  to 
The  Netherlands  that  the  shipment  of  war  materials  from  the  United  States  on  a 
large  scale  to  Great  Britain  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  urged  him  to 
remonstrate  with  the  American  Government  against  the  continuance  of  the  tiafiic. 
Secretary  Hay  on  December  15,  1899,  replied  to  the  communication  of  the  American 
Minister,  saying  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  law  and  practice  of  the  United 
States  was  then  settled  in  favor  of  the  right  of  neutrals  to  sell  and  export  contraband 
goods  to  belligerents,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  investigate  the  charges  of 
Dr.  Muller.  Again  in  1901,  when  one  Samuel  Pearson,  on  behalf  of  the  Transvaal, 
sought  an  injunction  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  E^astem  District 
of  Louisiana  to  restrain  the  exportation  of  mules,  arms  and  munitions  of  war  for  the 
use  of  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa,  the  court  refused  to  grant  the  injunctaoo 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  In  the  course  of  his  opinion  the  judge 
reviewed  the  law  and  practise  regarding  the  right  of  American  citiiens  to  sell  and 
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and  upon  which  it  is  now  acting  under  identical  circumstances.  Like- 
wise during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  there  were  large  exportations  of 
arms,  artillery,  munitions  and  coal  from  Germany  to  Russia,^  and  it 
was  charged  that  the  German  Government  failed  to  prevent,  if  it  did 
not  directly  or  indirectly  encourage,  the  sale  to  Russia  of  a  number  of 
transatlantic  steamers  belonging  to  its  auxiliary  navy,  and  that  it  per- 
mitted the  exportation  overland  of  torpedo  boats  to  Russia,  the  several 
parts  of  the  vessels  being  exported  as  half  finished  manufactures  and 
put  together  in  Libau,  Russia, — this  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  the 
real  nature  of  the  transactions  and  thus  avoiding  the  charge  of  non- 
conformity to  the  technical  rules  of  neutrality  relating  to  the  sale  of 
war  vessels  to  belligerents.^ 

During  the  Turco-Italian  War,  German  arms  and  munitions  were 
sold  and  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  Ottoman  Government,  and 
during  the  Balkan  Wars  German  and  Austrian  markets  were  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply  for  all  the  belligerents.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  no  other  country  has  developed  such  an  extensive  system 
of  industries  for  the  manufacture  of  war  material  as  Germany,  or 
has  supplied  the  needs  of  belligerents  on  such  a  large  scale.  Indeed, 
there  appears  to  be  no  instance  in  which  the  German  Government  ever 
prohibited  the  sale  and  exportation  of  such  articles  to  belligerents,^ 

export  arms  and  munitions  to  belligerents,  and  concluded  that  belligerents  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  purchase  war  supplies  in  the  United  States  and  transport  them 
abroad  for  their  use.    See  this  Journal,  July,  1915,  pp.  691-694. 

^  According  to  an  editorial  in  the  Baltimore  SiaTf  German  exportations  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  Russia  increased  from  64,680  pounds  in  1903  to  131,340  in  1904, 
and  the  total  of  such  exports  for  the  year  1905  was  ten  times  as  large  as  during  the 
previous  year  and  twenty  times  as  laige  as  for  1903,  or  1,655,940  pounds.  There 
was  also  a  large  increase  in  the  exportation  of  copper,  which  was  on  the  Russian  list 
of  contraband.  In  December,  1904,  3,000,000  pounds  of  ammunition  consigned  to 
a  Russian  naval  base  and  concealed  in  bales  of  wool  brought  on  the  backs  of  camels 
from  Kalgan  were  seized  by  the  Japanese.  The  newspapers  of  the  lime  contained 
frequent  reports  of  large  contracts  between  the  Russian  Government  and  German 
manufacturers  for  the  delivery  of  war  material  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  Govern* 
ment. 

^  These  charges  were  made  by  certain  Socialist  members  of  the  Reichstag  and 
were  widely  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time.  See  Hershey,  International 
Law  and  Diplomacy  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  pp.  91-92. 

^  The  embargo  during  the  Crimean  War,  referred  to  above,  applied  only  to  the 
transit  through  Prussia  of  arms  from  foreign  countries. 
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and  but  one  instance  in  which  AustriarHungary  has  done  so.*^ 
Finally,  it  is  well  known  that  Germany  purchased  military  and  oth^ 
supplies  in  the  United  States  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  present  war 
and  until  the  American  supply  was  cut  off  by  Great  Britain.  Moieoyer, 
it  may  be  added  that  after  the  entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  war,  large 
quantities  of  German-made  war  supplies  were  shipped  through  the 
neutral  territory  of  Roumania  for  the  use  of  the  Ottoman  Government, 
and  when  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1915  the  Roumanian  Government, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Hague  Convention  Respecting  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Neutrals  (Arts.  2-5),  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  transit  of  arms 
and  munitions  through  its  territory  for  the  use  of  belligerents,  the 
German  Government  complained  that  the  embargo  was  an  unneutral 
act  resorted  to  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  Allies,  under  whose  pressure 
(after  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war)  the  Roumanian  policy  of 
benevolent  neutrality  toward  Germany  had  been  abandoned.  The  in- 
consistency of  the  German  complaint  against  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment for  adopting  an  attitude  which  the  German  Government  and  its 
sympathizers  in  this  country  have  demanded  of  the  American  Governr 
ment  is,  of  course,  evident. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  practice  of  neutral  states  has 
been  to  permit  their  nationals  to  sell  and  export  arms  and  munitions 
to  belligerents,  and  this  privilege  has  been  freely  exercised  during  most 
of  the  wars  of  the  past.  There  have,  however,  been  a  few  departures 
from  this  general  practice.  Thus,  during  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  Denmark,  Spain,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Japan  are  said  to  have  issued  proclamations 
forbidding  the  transportation  of  arms  and  munitions  to  both  bel- 
ligerents.*^ 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
in  1898,  the  Government  of  Brazil  "prohibited  absolutely"  the  exporta- 
tion of  war  material  from  Brazilian  ports  to  those  of  either  belligerent, 

'*  This  was  during  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1871. 

^  Bluntschli,  Sec.  766,  and  Rivier,  DroU  des  Gens,  Vol.  11,  p.  412.  Rivier  says  all 
the  states  above-mentioned  issued  such  prohibitions,  but  Kleen  does  not  indude 
Austria-Hungary,  Denmark,  Spain,  Italy,  or  the  Netherlands  in  the  list  which  he 
f^ves.  Lais  et  UsageSf  I,  382,  and  Contrebande  de  Cruerre,  pp.  52,  68.  Bonfils,  Sees. 
1472  and  1474,  mentions  only  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  The  Netherlands. 
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under  the  Brazilian  flag  or  any  other  flag.^'  Likewise  the  King  of 
Denmark,  by  a  proclamation  of  April  29,  forbade  Danish  subjects  ''to 
transport  contraband  of  war  to  either  of  the  belligerent  Powers/'  al- 
though it  did  not  prohibit  the  sale  thereof.*^  The  Governor  of  Curasao, 
acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  Dutch  Government,  published  a  decree 
forbidding  the  exportation  of  arms,  munitions,  or  other  war  materials  to 
either  belligerent.*^  The  Portuguese  Government  by  a  decree  of 
April  29,  declared  that  articles  of  lawful  conunerce  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  belligerent  Powers  might  be  transported  under  the  Por- 
tuguese flag,  and  that  such  articles  belonging  to  Portuguese  subjects 
could  be  transported  under  the  flag  of  either  belligerent,  but  ''goods 
which  could  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war"  were  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  this  privilege.** 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  embargoes  on  the  exportation 
of  arms  have  been  laid  by  a  number  of  states,  although  Brazil  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  one  outside  Europe  that  has  adopted  such  a 
poUcy.*^  The  other  embargoes  were  laid  by  various  neutral  states  of 
Europe,  notably  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
the  Netherlands.  They  have,  however,  been  erroneously  regarded  as 
neutrality  measures.  In  fact,  they  were  laid  partly  under  pressure  from 
Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  protecting  their  oversea  conunerce  from 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  Government,**  and  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  their  own  supply  of  arms,  munitions,  and  other 
conunodities,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  possibility  of  their  being  forced 
into  the  war.** 

**  Proclamations  and  Decrees  During  the  War  with  Spain,  p.  13. 

M  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

w  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

«/Wd.,  p.  61. 

''It  appears  that  Brazil  has  general  rules  of  neutrality  governing  trade  in  contra- 
band, Article  IV  of  which  ''absolutely  forbids"  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  from  Brazil  to  any  belligerent  under  the  Brazilian  or  any  other  flag.  See 
an  article  by  Senor  Da  Gama,  Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1915,  pp. 
147  ff. 

**  See  my  article  on  Ck)ntraband,  Right  of  Search,  and  Continuous  Voyage,  in  this 
Journal  for  April,  1915,  p.  393. 

*  Ck)mpare  the  remarks  of  Prof.  J.  B.  Moore,  who,  referring  to  the  above  mentioned 
embargoes,  says  "in  reality  they  are  essentially  regulations  of  a  domestic  nature, 

I 
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It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  no  argument  in  favor  of  an  embaigo 
on  the  sale  and  exportation  of  arms,  as  a  measure  of  neutralUy,  can  be 
drawn  from  these  precedents. 

But  it  is  argued  that  the  situation  to  which  the  present  war  has  givea 
rise  is  wholly  different  from  that  in  any  preceding  war,  and  henoe  the 
same  standards  of  neutrality  cannot  be  applied.  Thus  in  a  memorandum 
delivered  by  the  German  Ambassador  at  Washington,  on  April  4,  1915, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  said  that, 

The  situation  in  the  present  war  differs  from  that  of  any  previous 
war.  Therefore  any  reference  to  arms  furnished  by  Germany  in  former 
wars  is  not  justified,  for  then  it  was  not  a  question  whether  war  material 
should  be  suppUed  to  the  belligerents,  but  who  should  supply  it  in 
competition  with  other  nations.  In  the  present  war  all  nations  having 
a  war  material  industry  worth  mentioning  are  either  involved  in  the 
war  themselves  or  are  engaged  in  perfecting  their  own  armaments,  and 
have  therefore  laid  an  embargo  against  the  exportation  of  war  material. 
The  United  States  is  accordingly  the  only  neutral  country  in  a  position 
to  furnish  war  materials.  The  conception  of  neutrality  is  thereby  given 
a  new  purport,  independently  of  the  formal  question  of  hitherto  existing 
law.  In  contradiction  thereto,  the  United  States  is  building  up  a  power- 
ful arms  industry  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  existing  plants  not  only 
being  worked  but  enlarged  by  all  available  means,  and  new  ones  built 
The  international  conventions  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  doubtless  sprang  from  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  existing 
industries  of  neutral  nations  as  far  as  possible  from  injury  in  their 
business.  But  it  can  in  no  event  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
true  neutrality  if,  under  the  protection  of  such  international  stipulations, 
an  entirely  new  industry  is  created  in  a  neutral  state,  such  as  is  the 
development  of  the  arms  industry  in  the  United  States,  the  business 
whereof,  under  the  present  conditions,  can  benefit  only  the  belligerent 
Powers. 

The  theoretical  willingness  of  American  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  sell  to  Germany,  said  the  Ambassador,  did  not  alter  the  case.  The 
fact  was  that  sales  and  deliveries  were  being  made  to  but  one  side,  that 
a  new  and  vast  industry  had  suddenly  sprung  into  existence  under  the 
artificial  stimulus  of  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  demand  for  arm:} 
and  munitions,  and  that  the  United  States  had  been  transformed  into 

employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  proper  supply  of  articles,  even  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  in  the  countries  concerned."  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1915,  p.  146. 
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s  veritable  arsenal  for  the  supply  of  the  armed  forces  of  Germany's 
enemies,  a  supply  upon  which  Germany  and  her  allies  could  not  draw. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  likewise,  in  a  note  of  June  29, 
1915,  complained  that  the  industry  of  manufacturing  arms  and  muni- 
tions in  America  had  ''soared  to  unimagined  heights." 

In  order  to  tiun  out  the  huge  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
other  war  material  of  every  description  ordered  in  the  past  months  by 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies  from  the  United  States,  not  only  the  full 
capacity  of  the  existing  plants,  but  also  their  transformation  and  en- 
largement, and  the  creation  of  new  larger  plants,  as  well  as  a  flocking 
of  workmen  of  all  trades  into  that  branch  of  industry;  in  brief,  far- 
reaching  changes  of  economic  life  encompassing  the  whole  coimtry, 
became  necessary. 

It  will  of  course  be  readily  admitted  that  the  situation  to  which  the 
present  war  has  given  rise  is  quite  different  from  that  created  by  the 
smaller  wars  of  the  past,  but  in  fact  the  difference  is  not  one  of  principle, 
but  rather  a  difference  of  degree.  If  the  legal  right  of  neutrals  to  sell 
arms  and  munitions  to  belligerents  be  admitted,  and  apparently  neither 
the  German  nor  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  has  denied  the 
existence  of  this  right  as  a  general  principle  of  law,^  it  would  seem  diffi- 
cult in  practice  to  introduce  a  distinction  between  the  right  to  sell  and 
export  in  small  quantities  and  to  sell  and  export  in  large  quantities. 
Likewise  the  distinction  between  the  sale  of  supplies  produced  by  es- 
tablishments already  in  existence  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the 
sale  of  those  produced  by  newly  created  industries  is  not  a  sound  prin- 
ciple for  distinguishing  between  neutral  and  unneutral  conduct.  In 
effect,  the  distinction  is  similar  to  that  made  by  Bluntschli  and  the 
German  General  Staff  in  the  Kriegsbrauch  im  Landkriege  between  sales 
en  gro8  and  sales  en  dStail.  Like  most  quantitative  distinctions,  it  is 
more  or  less  arbitrary,  rests  upon  no  juridical  principle,  and  the  attempt 

"  The  German  Government,  in  a  note  of  December  15,  1914,  had  abready  stated 
that  "under  the  general  principles  of  international  law  no  exception  can  be  taken  to 
neutral  states  letting  war  material  go  to  Germany's  enemies  from  or  through  neutral 
territoiy." 

Compare  also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Demburg  before  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  in  the  Annals  of  the  Academy,  July,  1915,  p.  195:  "I 
want  to  state  here  most  emphatically  that  Germany  at  no  time  has  disputed  the 
right  to  ship  and  sell  arms/' 
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to  apply  a  rule  based  on  such  a  distinction  would  in  practice  lead 
to  insuperable  difficulties,  as  the  German  writers  Greffcken  and  yen 
Bar,  as  well  as  many  others  in  England  and  America,  have  pointed 
out. 

Likewise,  the  contention  put  forward  by  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Governments  that  the  conception  of  neutrality  has  been 
given  a  ''new  aspect"  by  the  fact  that  in  the  present  war  the  markets 
of  but  a  single  state  have  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  source  of 
foreign  supply  for  the  belUgerents,  cannot  be  admitted  as  sound.  Such 
a  contention  rests  on  the  assumption  that  traffic  in  arms  and  munitions 
is  legitimate,  so  long  as  the  markets  of  other  neutral  Powers  are  open 
to  belligerents,  but  that  it  ceases  to  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
neutrality  the  moment  the  number  of  such  states  is  reduced  to  one. 
It  is  tantamount  to  maintaining  that  while  all  or  several  neutral  Powers 
may  permit  the  sale  and  exportation  of  war  materials,  one  alone  may 
not  do  so. 

If  particular  states,  either  in  consequence  of  a  desire  to  observe  a 
stricter  attitude  of  neutraUty  than  international  law  requires,  or  out 
of  considerations  affecting  their  own  national  interests,  prefer  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  from  their  territory,  that 
constitutes  no  logical  reason  why  other  states  differently  situated,  it 
may  be,  are  bound  to  do  likewise. 

Similarly,  the  view  recently  advanced  that  since  the  quantity  of  arms 
and  munitions  sold  to  belligerents  in  former  wars  was  comparatively 
small,  the'  practice  in  those  wars  cannot  be  regarded  as  precedents  to 
justify  a  traffic  of  such  proportions  as  that  which  the  business  has 
assumed  in  the  present  war,  ignores  the  difference  in  the  magnitude  of 
those  wars  and  that  of  the  present  conffict.  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
British  Minister  of  Munitions  that  less  ammunition  was  used  by  the 
British  forces  during  the  entire  Boer  War  than  was  consumed  in  a  single 
well  known  battle  during  the  present  war.  To  hold  that  it  is  not  un- 
neutral for  a  state  to  permit  its  subjects  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  to 
belligerents  so  long  as  the  magnitude  of  the  war  is  not  such  as  to  create 
a  demand  for  large  quantities  of  such  supplies,  but  that  it  becomes 
unneutral  when  by  reason  of  the  widespread  character  of  the  war  the 
resulting  demand  assumes  large  proportions,  is  again  to  introduce 
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quantitative  distinctions  in  the  place  of  distinctions  founded  on  juridical 
principle. 

In  cases  of  worid-wide  wars  like  the  present  conflict,  the  recourse  to 
neutral  markets  will  naturally  be  larger,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a 
point  beyond  which  permission  to  resort  to  those  markets  ceases  to  be 
consistent  with  neutraUty,  if  recourse  in  any  degree  is  to  be  recognized 
as  lawful.** 

In  a  note  of  July  16,  1915,  the  German  Imperial  Government  made 
a  plea  for  an  equaUzation  of  advantages  as  between  the  Elntente  Allies 
and  the  Central  Powers: 

While  a  trade  in  arms  existed  between  American  manufacturers  and 
Germany's  enemies  estimated  at  many  hundred  miUion  marks,  the 
German  Government  had  not  made  any  charge  of  a  formal  breach  of 
neiUrality.  The  German  Government  could  not,  however,  do  otherwise 
than  to  emphasize  that  they  were  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  through 
the  fact  that  the  neutral  Powers  have  hitherto  achieved  little  or  no  suc- 
cess in  the  assertion  of  their  lawful  right  of  trade  with  Germany,  whereas 
they  make  unlimited  use  of  their  right  to  tolerate  trade  in  contraband 
with  England  and  Germany's  other  enemies.  Admitting  that  it  is  the 
express  right  of  neutrals  not  to  protect  their  lawful  trade  with  Germany, 
and  even  to  allow  themselves  Imowingly  and  willingly  to  be  ordered  by 
England  to  restrict  such  trade,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  not  less  their 
good  right,  although  unfortunately  not  exercised,  to  stop  trade  in  con- 
traband, especially  the  trade  in  arms,  with  Germany's  enemies.  *  *  * 
In  regard  to  the  latter  point  (contraband  trade  especially  in  war  ma- 
terials by  neutral  merchant  vessels),  the  German  Government  ventures 

*^  In  fact,  the  quantity  of  arms  and  munitions  exported  during  the  present  war 
has  not  been  larger  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  consumed  by  the  various 
belligerents  than  the  sales  and  exportations  during  previous  wars.  Thus  the  records 
of  the  Department  of  Conmierce  show  that  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  war 
the  United  States  furnished  the  Entente  Allies  with  less  than  a  week's  supply  of 
ammunition.  It  is  stated  that  up  to  May  1,  1915,  only  $27,000,000  worth  of  muni- 
tions and  $1,142,000  worth  of  fire  arms  had  been  exported  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  no  private  concerns  in  the*  United 
States  which  manufactured  army  rifles  such  as  were  then  generally  used.  On  account 
of  the  necessity  of  installing  new  equipment  and  introducing  new  processes,  the 
output  of  American  manufactories  was  comparatively  small  during  the  early  months 
of  the  war.  Even  as  late  as  July,  1916,  it  was  stated  that  American  plants  were 
turning  out  only  19,000  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition  per  day  whereas  England 
was  using  60,000  rounds  and  France  125,000  rounds  daily.  This  statement,  if  true, 
diq;>06e8  of  the  contention  that  the  United  States  is  supplying  the  bulk  of  the 
ammunition  used  by  the  Entente  armies. 
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to  hope  that  the  American  Government  upon  reconsideration  will  see 
their  way  clear  to  a  measure  of  intervention  in  accordance  with  Me 
spirit  of  true  neuJbralUy. 

Again  in  the  memorandum  of  April  4,  1915,  the  Imperial  Government 
observed  that,  "It  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the 
formal  aspect  of  the  case,  but  also  the  spirit  in  which  the  neutraUiy  is 
carried  oiU;**  and  further  that  ''If  it  is  the  will  of  the  American  people 
that  there  shall  be  a  true  neutrality  the  United  States  will  find  the 
means  of  preventing  this  one-^ided  supplying  of  arms,  or  at  least  of 
utilizing  it  to  protect  legitimate  trade  with  Germany,  especially  that 
in  foodstuffs."*^  Likewise  the  Austro-Hungaiian  Government  in  a 
note  of  June  29,  1915,  raised  the  question  whether  in  view  of  the  ''ab- 
solute exclusion"  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  from  the  markets 
of  America,  it  ''would  now  seem  possible,  even  imperative,  that  appro- 
priate measures  be  adopted  toward  bringing  into  full  effect  the  desire 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  parity 
with  respect  to  both  belligerent  parties." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Governments  did  not  allege  any  violation  of  the  letter  of 
the  law  governing  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  but  they  contended 
that  the  sale  of  arms  to  one  belligerent  when  the  fortunes  of  war  have 
deprived  the  other  of  access  to  neutral  markets  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  neutrality,  and  the  inequality  of  opportimity  thus  resulting  shouM 
be  removed  by  the  neutral  through  an  embargo  on  sales  to  all  belliger- 
ents; that  is,  a  "strict  parity"  must  be  restored  and  the  disadvantages 
of  one  eliminated  by  depriving  the  other  of  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which 
he  has  won  through  his  superior  naval  power.  To  this  somewhat 
extraordinary  contention.  Secretary  Lansing  replied  in  a  note  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1915,  that  the  American  Government  could  not  accede  to  such 
a  proposition: 

The  recognition  of  an  obligation  of  this  sort,  unknown  to  the  inter- 
national practice  of  the  past,  would  impose  upon  every  neutral  nation 
a  duty  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  progress  of  a  war  and  to  restrict  its 
commercial  intercourse  with  a  belligerent  whose  naval  successes  pre- 
vented the  neutral  from  trade  with  the  enemy.     ♦    ♦     ♦    Manifestlj 

**  The  italics  are  mine. 
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the  idea  of  strict  neutrality  now  advanced  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government  would  involve  a  neutral  nation  in  a  mass  of  perplexities 
which  would  obscure  the  whole  field  of  international  obligation,  produce 
economic  confusion  and  deprive  all  commerce  and  industry  of  Intimate 
fields  of  enterprise,  abready  heavily  burdened  by  the  unavoidable  re- 
strictions of  war. 

As  has  been  said,  the  situation  of  the  South  African  Republics  during 
the  Boer  War  was  practically  identical  with  that  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  today.  Great  Britain  had  succeeded  in  commercially 
isolating  those  republics  and  depriving  them  of  access  to  neutral  mar- 
kets, but  the  German  Government  at  the  time  did  not  consider  it  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  neutrality  to  permit  German  manufactiurers 
to  sell  and  export  arms  to  one  of  the  belligerents  when  the  fortunes  of 
war  had  deprived  the  other  of  access  to  German  markets.  As  Secretary 
Lansing  in  his  reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  remonstrance  pertinently 
remarked, 

If  at  that  time  Austria-Hungary  and  her  present  ally  had  refused 
to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  to  do 
80  would  violate  the  spirit  of  strict  neutrality,  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government  might  with  greater  consistency  and  greater  force  urge  its 
present  contention. 

Furthermore,  the  "parity"  argument  of  the  Central  Powers,  if  car- 
ried to  its  logical  limits,  can  be  turned  against  them  in  the  present  war. 
As  is  well  known,  Germany  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  possession  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  similar  industries  of  France, 
and  thereby  deprived  the  French  of  their  domestic  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  mimitions.  Germany  having 
thus  through  her  superior  military  strength  cut  off  to  a  large  degree 
France's  local  supply  of  war  materials,  cannot  justly  complain  that 
Great  Britain  through  her  superior  naval  power  has  deprived  Germany 
of  access  to  neutral  markets.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  seriously  argued 
that  in  permitting  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  to  France,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  thereby  deprived  Germany  of  the  fuU 
advantage  which  she  has  gained  in  acquiring  control  of  the  industries 
upon  which  the  French  local  supply  is  dependent.  But  it  is  submitted 
that  if  considerations  of  strict  neutrality  require  the  United  States  to 
prevent  exportation  of  arms  to  Great  Britain  and  France  in  order  not  to 
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deprive  Germany  of  the  advantage  thus  obtained,  does  not  that  same 
neutrality  require  the  United  States  to  refrain  from  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  which  would  deprive  Great  Britain  of  the  advantage  which  she 
has  gained  over  Germany  through  the  superiority  of  her  naval  power?  *• 
But  apart  from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  present  war,  which, 
it  is  urged,  make  it  desirable  to  alter  the  existing  rule,  it  is  argued  that 
there  are  general  considerations  of  moraUty  and  public  poUcy  which 
condemn  the  present  practice.  The  furnishing  of  arms  and  munitions 
to  belUgerents,  it  is  said,  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  genuine 
neutrality,  but  also  to  the  best  standards  of  international  ethical  conduct 
as  well  as  to  sound  principles  of  national  and  international  policy.  Thus 
Senator  Works  of  California,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  January  27, 
1916,  said: 

I  beheve  the  trade  to  be  immoral  and  demoralizing  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  beheve  that  most  of  the  compUcations  that  have 
grown  up  between  this  and  foreign  nations  now  at  war  have  been  the 
result  of  the  trade  in  munitions  of  war.  I  beheve  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  we  were  dealing  in  that  nefarious  trade  the  people 
upon  the  Lusitania  would  not  have  lost  their  Uves. 

We  have,  in  effect,  made  our  country  a  party  to  the  war  across  the 
ocean.  It  is  our  ammunition,  our  shot  and  shell,  that  are  taking  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  friendly  nations  in  Europe.  We 
cannot  justify  ourselves  in  that  position  or  in  that  trade  by  saying  that 
it  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  neutraUty.  There  is  something  higher  that 
should  control  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  the  mere  strict 
law  of  neutrality .^^ 

*'  Adverting  to  the  German  contention  that  the  United  States  should  prohibit 
the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  to  the  Entente  Allies  because,  among  oliier  reasons, 
the  effect  is  to  deprive  Germany  from  reaping  the  advantage  which  she  has  gained 
by  the  cutting  off  of  the  chief  source  of  France's  local  supply,  the  New  Yoric 
Times,  in  a  recent  editorial,  remarks,  "Just  so.  It  is  the  fortune  of  war.  By  the 
fortune  of  war  France  is  unable  to  make  all  her  own  supplies.  By  the  fortune  of 
war  Germany  is  unable  to  get  supplies  from  us.  Therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  stop 
these  sales  to  France  which  are  'thoroughly  within  our  legal  rights'  so  that  we 
may  enable  Germany  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  that  other  fortune  of  war  by  which 
France  is  unable  to  get  her  munitions  except  from  us.  The  fortune  of  war,  he  says, 
has  made  us  an  ally  of  France,  and  it  lb  our  duty  to  take  inmiediate  action  to  change 
that  situation  by  making  ourselves  an  ally  of  Germany.  Having  crippled  France  by 
the  fortune  of  war,  Germany  could  conquer  her  if  we  would  only  cripple  her  further 
by  giving  up  our  'legal  rights'  in  Germany's  interest." 

*^  Congressional  Hecord,  64th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  1797.  Compare  also  the  remarics  of 
Senator  Kenyon  to  the  same  effect,  ibid,,  p.  1793;  of  Senator  LaFoUette,  ibidL,  p.  18O0; 
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It  is  the  veriest  cant  and  hypocrisy,  we  are  told,  for  a  people  to  pray  for 
peace  on  Sunday  and  during  the  rest  of  the  week  devote  their  energies 
and  resources  to  the  manufacture  of  the  instruments  of  death  for  the 
perpetration  of  a  struggle  in  which  millions  of  lives  are  being  sacrificed.*^ 
Besides  prolonging  the  duration  of  the  war  and  swelling  the  volume  of 
the  rivers  of  blood,  the  effect  of  such  traffic  is  to  array  citizens  of  a 
common  country  against  one  another,  arouse  animosities,  provoke  the 
enmity  of  foreign  nations,  and  lay  the  foundations  for  future  interna- 
tional controversies.®* 

of  Senator  Ashurst,  ibid.,  p.  1796;  of  Senator  Robinson,  ibid.,  p.  1797;  of  Representar 
tive  Ricketts,  ibid,,  pp.  2657-2658;  of  Senator  Hitchcock,  ibid,,  63rd  Cong.,  3rd  sess., 
p.  3938;  of  Representative  Porter,  ibid,,  App.  pp.  583-585;  of  Representative  Vollmer, 
ibid.,  App.  pp.  735-736.  See  also  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Private  Property  and  the  Na- 
tion's Honor",  by  Aked  and  Rauschenbuch;  Burgess,  the  European  War,  Ch.  VII;  an 
article  by  von  Mach,  "  The  German  View  Point",  Boston  Transcript,  April  14,  1915; 
and  Butte,  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  1915,  p.  129. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  Professor  Kuno  Franke  poses  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  which,  however,  he  made  no  attempt  to  answer: 

''Is  it  moral,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  that  the  United  States,  a  nation 
which  officially  stands  for  the  policy  of  peace  and  against  excessive  armament, 
should  now  permit  within  its  own  borders  the  manufacture  of  arms  on  so  large  a 
scale  that  this  industry  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
country? 

''Is  it  moral,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  that  our  Government  should  permit 
the  rise  in  this  country  of  a  set  of  capitalists,  whose  interests  are  exclusively  or  pre- 
dominantly identified  with  war,  and  which  therefore,  by  its  own  self-interest,  is  bound 
to  abet  and  to  foster  the  war  spirit  among  masses  of  people? 

"Is  it  moral,  from  the  international  point  of  view,  that  this  country,  while  oflS- 
cially  holding  aloof  from  the  gigantic  carnage  which  is  now  devastating  Europe, 
should,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  through  its  continued  shipment  of  arms  make  itself  a 
participant  in  this  destruction,  and  indeed  thrive  upon  it?" 

•*  Compare  the  remarks  of  Representative  Vollmer  in  the  House  on  March  4, 
1915  (Cong.  Record,  p.  735),  who  stated  that  he  had  introduced  a  resolution  to 
prohibit  the  "infamous  traffic"  of  exporting  arms  and  munitions  of  war  because 
"as  an  American  I  did  not  want  my  country,  in  the  eyes  of  all  contemporaries  and 
of  all  posterity,  to  stand  as  the  arch  hypocrite  of  the  world  *  *  *  a  country 
that  prays  for  peace  while  her  pockets  are  filled  with  blood  money." 

••  "I  believe,"  said  Senator  Hitchcock  in  the  Senate  on  February  17,  1915  (Cong. 
Rec,  p.  3939),  "the  United  States  should  put  a  stop  to  this  horrible  traffic,  not  be- 
cause of  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  the  European  War,  but  because  of  the  effect 
that  it  is  having  among  our  own  people,  the  effect  it  is  having  in  stirring  up  hate,  in 
arousing  prejudices,  in  destroying  neutrafity,  and  in  dissipating  the  American  spirit, 
which  before  the  war  was  welding  us  into  a  conmion  people." 
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Furthermore,  it  is  asked,  why  should  it  be  regarded  as  unneutral  for 
a  government  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  to  belligerents,  but  entirely 
consistent  with  neutrality  for  a  government  to  allow  its  citixens  to  do 
so?  Why  maintain  a  double  standard  of  conduct,  one  for  the  state 
and  another  for  the  citizens  who  compose  it?  "International  Law/' 
said  Senator  Hitchcock  in  the  Senate  on  February  17,  1915,*^  "is  en- 
tirely out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  permitting  this 
traffic.  *  *  *  It  relates  to  a  time  and  has  its  roots  in  an  age  when 
war  was  the  legitimate  method  of  settling  international  disputes." 

Space  does  not  permit  an  extended  discussion  of  all  these  points,  but 
I  venture  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  some  of  them. 

First  of  all,  it  is  submitted  that  the  presumption  must  be  largely  in 
favor  of  the  morality  of  a  rule  of  international  conduct  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  leading  jurists  and  text  writers  from  Gentilis  to  the 
present  time,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  and  which  has  been  generally 
followed  in  practice  by  states  and  sanctioned  by  international  agreement 
to  which  practically  all  the  states  of  the  world  are  parties.  If  authority, 
practice,  and  convention  count  for  anything  in  determining  the  general 
consensus  in  respect  to  the  value  of  a  rule  of  conduct,  the  present  rule 
rests  on  solid  foundations  of  morality  and  public  policy,  national  and 
international. 

I  venture  also  to  raise  the  question  whether  ethically  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial ground  for  a  distinction  between  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions 
in  time  of  war  to  be  used  inmiediately  by  a  belligerent  for  killing  his 
enemies,  and  sales  in  time  of  peace  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  in 
readiness  for  killing  possible  enemies  at  some  future  time.  If  war  is 
admitted  to  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  settling  international  contro- 
versies,— and  Senator  Hitchcock,  who  asserts  the  contrary  opinion,  does 
not  tell  us  when  it  ceased  to  be  so  recognized, — ^it  seems  difficult  to 
deny  the  morality  of  making  and  selling  the  instruments  by  which  it  is 
carried  on;  and  if  it  is  not  immoral  to  furnish  them  before  an  army  takes 
the  field,  it  is  not  immoral  to  do  so  afterwards.^* 

^  Cong.  Record,  page  3938. 

"  Cf,  on  this  point  the  remarks  of  Professor  T.  S.  Woolsey  in  an  article  entitled 
"Case  for  the  Munitions  Trade,"  Leslie's  Weekly,  July  29,  1915. 
General  Von  Moltke,  in  an  interview  with  Edwin  Emerson,  published  in  the 
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Moreover,  if  it  is  ethically  permissible  to  furnish  a  belligerent  with 
doth  for  making  imif orms,  cotton  and  other  materials  for  making  ex- 
plosives, coal  for  supplying  warships,  mules  for  drawing  artillery,  and 
other  materials  without  which  war  cannot  be  carried  on,  why  is  it  any 
more  reprehensible  morally  to  sell  him  arms  and  munitions?  Ethically 
there  is  no  sound  basis  for  such  a  distinction;  yet  most  of  the  proposed 
embargo  measures  recently  introduced  in  Congress  proposed  to  prohibit 
only  the  sale  and  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions. 

No  line  of  distinction,  as  the  late  Professor  Westlake  once  declared, 
can  be  drawn  between  the  sale  of  munitions,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
other  articles,  which,  though  not  directly  employed  for  killing  men, 
are  essential  to  belligerents  in  the  canying  on  of  war.  ''No  principle 
can  turn  on  the  degree  of  utility  of  the  article  sold,  or  on  the  degree  of 
proximity  in  which  its  employment  contributes  to  the  physical  act  of 
killing  or  wounding."  ^    If  the  principles  of  moraUty  or  considerations 

Washington  Post  and  reproduced  in  the  ConUnerUal  Times  of  August  Id,  1915, 
remarked  that,  ''There  is  a  great  difference  between  selling  arms  to  outsiders  during 
peace  and  between  furnishing  arms  to  actual  belligerents  warring  against  one's  own 
friends.  In  ever3rday  life  a  Ucensed  gunsmith  is  not  only  permitted  but  expected  to 
.  sell  arms  across  his  counter  to  aU  lawful  customers:  but  he  is  not  expected  to  run 
out  of  his  shop  during  a  street  fight  to  thrust  loaded  pistols  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
batant, no  matter  how  friendly  he  may  fed  towards  him.  Just  so,  oiu*  Krupp  and 
Mauser  works  have  sold  arms  to  all  the  world  during  peace  times,  even  as  the  Creusot 
works  in  France,  the  Armstrongs  in  England,  or  the  Winchester  and  Remington 
companies  in  America  have  done.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  in  times  of  peace; 
but  in  the  midst  of  war  it  is  quite  another  matter." 

Unfortunately  for  his  argument,  there  is  also  a  ''great  difference''  between  the 
act  of  the  neutral  trader  who  sells  arms  in  his  own  shop  to  aU  belligerents  who  wish 
to  purchase,  and  the  gunsmith  who  runs  out  of  his  shop  during  a  street  fight  and 
thrusts  a  pistol  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  combatants. 

••  Collected  Papers,  pp.  379-380.  Cf.  also  the  following  remarks  of  Senator  Lodge 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce:  "If  it  is  wrong  to 
ship  munitions  of  war,  is  it  right  to  ship  copper  and  steel?  They  wUl  be  turned  into 
cartridges  and  munitions  of  war  when  they  reach  the  other  side.  How  about  barbed 
wire?  It  is  true  they  do  not  use  barbed  wire  to  shoot  men  down  with,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  barbed  wire  entanglements  on  the  western  front  in  France  have  caused 
as  many  deaths  as  artillery  or  small  arms. 

"If  you  cut  off  the  shipments  of  munitions  of  war,  you  must  cut  off  the  shipment 
of  every  form  of  export  to  belligerent  Powers.  You  must  cut  off  the  shipment  of 
shoes,  of  cloth,  of  every  single  thing  that  goes  to  help  the  soldier  in  the  way  of  clothing 
or  even  help  the  non-combatant." 
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of  neutrality  require  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  the  one  class  of  articles 
they  require  equally  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  the  other;  but  if  both 
classes  should  be  prohibited,  where  is  the  line  between  prohibited  and 
innocent  goods  to  be  drawn?  As  Earl  Granville  pointed  out  in  his  note 
of  September  15,  1870,  to  Count  BemstorflE, — 

In  the  American  Civil  War  no  cargoes  would  have  been  more  useful 
to  the  Southern  States  than  cloth,  leather,  and  quinine.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  a  neutral  and  obviously  impossible  for  a  belligerent  to  draw 
the  line.  Moreover,  articles  invaluable  to  a  belligerent  at  one  time  may 
be  valueless  at  another,  and  vice  versa.  Is  the  neutral  to  watch  the 
shifting  phases  and  vary  his  restrictions  in  accordance  with  them?  ^ 

In  view  of  the  source  from  which  the  recent  attack  upon  the  trade 
in  arms  and  munitions  emanated,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the 
views  of  a  highly  respected  German  jurist,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  on  international  law.  Professor  von  Bar,  of  Gottingen. 
After  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  serious  injuries  which  an  embargo 
would  inflict  upon  the  industries  of  neutral  nations,  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  be  encountered  in  the  enforcement  of  such  a  measure, 
he  proceeds  to  consider  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question.  On  this  point 
he  says: 

It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  denoimce,  as  has  often  been  done,  the  sale 
of  arms  by  neutrals  to  belligerents,  as  a  business  which  pollutes  the 
hands  and  honor  of  neutral  countries.  This  phrase  has  no  more  force 
than  a  tirade  launched  against  a  fire  insurance  company,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  engaged  in  a  miserable  business  which  draws  its  profits  from 
the  misfortunes  of  others. 

"True  progress,"  von  Bar  continues,  "consists  not  in  prohibiting  trade 
in  contraband  goods,  as  Kleen  and  Brusa  would  do,  but  rather  in 
abolishing  the  right  of  belligerents  to  interfere  with  such  trade  except 
through  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  blockade."  The  argument  some- 
times advanced  that  the  furnishing  of  arms  and  munitions  to  belligerents 
serves  to  prolong  the  duration  of  wars  and  that  a  trade  which  draws  its 
profits  from  bloody  battles  is  condemned  by  the  interests  of  humanity, 
von  Bar  pronounces  as  specious,  and  he  quotes  Lorimer  as  having 
pointed  out  "with  his  usual  sagacity"  that  the  object  of  war  is  not  a 

"»  Brit.  &  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  61,  p.  765. 
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temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  a  durable  peace,  and  it  is  therefore 
wrong  to  force  a  nation  to  quit  fighting  by  refusing  to  sell  it  the  means 
of  carrying  on  war,  for  in  that  case  it  is  not  really  vanquished,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  struggle  will  be  renewed.  ^^ 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  present  practice  is  objectionable  on 
moral  groimds,  as  well  as  for  reasons  connected  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  there  are  several  practical  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  change.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  prohibitory  trade  measures.  As  Earl  Gran- 
ville in  his  reply  to  Count  Bemstorff  in  1870  pointed  out,  if  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  and  munitions  were  prohibited  by  law,  they  would  be  ex- 
ported clandestinely,  to  prevent  which  it  would  be  necessary  "to  es- 
tablish an  expensive,  intricate,  and  inquisitorial  customs  system,  under 
which  all  suspicious  packages,  no  matter  what  their  assumed  destina- 
tion, would  be  opened  and  examined."  "Moreover,"  he  said,  "it  would 
cause  infinite  delay  and  obstruction  to  innocent  trade."  ^^ 

The  difficulty  of  preventing  such  trade.  Earl  Granville  went  on  to  say, 
had  been  abundantly  shown  during  the  Crimean  War.  The  Prussian 
Government  had  by  decree  forbidden  the  transit  through  Prussian 
territory  to  Russia  of  arms  and  munitions,  but  the  customs  authorities 
were  powerless  to  prevent  violations  of  the  law.  If  the  Prussian  author 
ities  could  not  prevent  such  traffic  across  a  land  frontier,  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  for  Great  Britain,  which  has  no  land  frontier,  since  a  ship 
leaving  her  ports  may  go  where  she  please.*^ 

^^  These  views  of  Von  Bar  are  set  forth  in  an  article  entitled,  Observations  swr  la 
Contrebande  de  Guerref  published  in  the  Retme  de  Droit  InterruUioruU  et  de  LegitlatUm 
Camparie,  Vol.  XXVI  (1894),  pp.  401  ff. 

««  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  61,  p.  764. 

^^*  Westlake  remarks  (and  his  views  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  United  States) 
that  if  the  exportation  of  contraband  were  prohibited,  England  would  be  the  country 
in  which  with  the  best  intentions  and  greatest  activity  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
such  a  rule  would  be  the  worst  observed,  and  which  would  suffer  most  from  intemar 
tional  difficulties  to  which  the  breach  of  it  would  give  rise. — Collected  Papers,  p.  391. 
The  Zulus,  says  Spaight  (War  Rights  on  Land,  p.  478),  who  fou^t  at  Isandlewana 
and  Rorke's  Drift  in  1879  were  armed  with  rifles  which  had  been  smuggled  into 
Zululand  by  English  traders  who  knew  perfectly  well  for  what  purpose  the  arms 
were  to  be  used.  Spaight  also  remarks  that  the  sword-bayonets  for  the  French 
Chaasepdts  used  in  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870,  though  sold  at  Birmingham, 
were  first  imported  from  Germany  and  thus  employed  to  kill  Germans. 
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As  Spaight  spiiy  remarks, 

If  a  neutral  Power  were  held  responsible  for  all  the  commercial 
transactions  of  its  subjects  with  belligerents,  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  have  to  rewrite  their  constitutions  whenever  a  war 
began.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  any  two  states  would  have 
the  effect  of  establishing  in  every  country  not  participating  in  the  war 
a  system  of  governmental  interference  with  private  persons  and  their 
business  transactions  which  would  only  have  to  be  tried  once  to  stand 
condemned  as  intolerable  and  impossible.  "»< 

Geffcken  and  von  Bar,  both  German  writers,  have  condemned  the  pro- 
posal to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  largely  for  this 
reason.  Geffcken  ^^^  remarks  that  to  attempt  such  a  measure  would 
be  to  impose  upon  neutrals  impossible  responsibilities.  Von  Bar  "*  ssLys 
it  "would  not  only  injure  incalculably  the  commerce  of  neutrals,  but 
it  would  necessitate  a  system  of  surveillance  and  control  by  neutrals 
over  the  sale  and  transportation  of  merchandise  which  would  be  in- 
tolerable." '^ 

The  obUgation  to  prohibit  such  traffic  being  once  recognized,  legal 
responsibility  for  failure  to  enforce  the  prohibition  follows  as  a  conse- 
quence and  the  neutral  is  exposed  to  liability  for  damages  to  an  injured 
belligerent  for  neglect  to  exercise  due  diligence.  As  Lawrence  observes, 
a  nation  ''after  having  dislocated  its  commerce  and  aroused  the  anger 
of  its  trading  classes,  might  possibly  find  itself  arraigned  before  an  in- 
ternational tribunal  and  cast  in  damages  because  a  few  cargoes  had 
slipped  through  the  cordon  it  maintained  against  its  own  subjects."  ^* 
"No  chain  of  mountains  and  no  coast  line,"  says  Lorimer,  "has  ever 

"*  War  Rights  on  Land,  p.  475. 

^°*  Der  Handel  mit  Waffen  und  Kriegsmaterial,  in  Holtzendorff,  Handbvch,  Bd.  IV, 
Sec.  152. 

^ObaerwUians  sur  la  Contrebande  de  Gtierre,  Revue  de  Droit  International  et  de 
Ugislation  Compart,  Vol.  XXVI  (1894),  p.  401. 

"''The  proposal  to  prohibit  trade  in  contraband  has  also  been  criticised  on  the 
above  mentioned  grounds  by  Creasy,  First  Platform  of  Int.  Law,  p.  608;  by  Calvo, 
Droit  Int.  Pvb.f  Vol.  V,  Sec.  2774;  by  Davis,  Elements  of  Int.  Law,  p.  403;  Lawrence, 
Principles,  p.  712  (who  remarks  that  the  effective  enforcement  of  such  a  policy  would 
require  an  army  of  spies  and  informers) ;  and  by  many  jurists  at  various  sessions  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Law,  notably  by  WesUake  and  Lorimer  at  the  meeting 
of  1875  (Rev.  de  DraU  Int.,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  605  ff.)  and  by  General  den  Beer  Fartugfid 
and  M.  Lardy  in  1894  (iWd.,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  323  ff). 

**  Principles  of  International  Law,  4th  ed.,  p.  702. 
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been  or  really  could  be  guarded,  and  a  state  which  undertakes  to  do  it 
would  be  exposed  to  the  accusation  of  having  failed  in  its  engage- 
ments." *" 

The  practical  result  of  such  a  policy  would  be  to  shift  the  responsibil- 
ity which  now  rests  upon  belligerents  themselves  to  intercept  shipments 
of  contraband  destined  for  the  use  of  the  enemy,  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  neutral  who  becomes  liable  to  damages  for  failure  to  do  it.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  removing  what  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  controversy  between  belligerents  and  neutrals,  it  is  believed  that  such 
a  rule  would  by  imposing  undesirable  if  not  imposmble  duties  upon 
neutrals,  greatly  augment  the  abeady  serious  inconveniences  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  lay  the  foundations  for  international  claims  and 
controversies.^^ 

Another  practical  objection  to  a  rule  of  law  which  would  prohibit 
merchants  of  neutral  states  from  selling  arms,  munitions  and  other  war 
materials  to  belligerents,  and  one  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  since 
the  beginning  of  the  recent  agitation  in  this  country  for  an  embargo  on 
the  exportation  of  such  articles,  is  to  be  f  oimd  in  the  necessity  which  it 
would  impose  upon  states  which  do  not  maintain  large  and  fully  equipped 
military  establishments,  or  which  do  not  possess  extensive  industries 
for  the  manufacture  of  military  armament,  of  purchasing  and  storing 
in  time  of  peace  adequate  quantities  of  such  supplies,  or  of  establishing 
new  industries  of  their  own  upon  which  they  could  rely  in  case  of  war. 
In  short,  "unprepared"  nations  would  be  compelled  to  put  themselves 
in  a  war  posture  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  in  readiness  at  all  times  to  meet 
any  emergency;  otherwise,  in  the  event  of  attack  by  a  powerful  military 
state,  they  would  find  themselves  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  arms  and 
munitions  and  by  the  means  of  producing  them  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  purposes  of  national  defense.    As  Westlake  aptly  observes, 

"•  Revue  de  Droit  Int.  etc.,  Vol.  VII  (1876),  p.  609.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  ground  upon  which  Great  Britain  remonstrated  against  the  transit 
of  arms  through  Prussian  territory  to  Russia  during  the  Crimean  War  was  not  that 
Prussia  was  bound  to  prohibit  such  traffic,  but  that  having  issued  a  decree  for  this 
piuix)ee,  she  was  bound  to  enforce  it.  See  Earl  Granville's  note  of  September  30, 
1870,  to  Count  Bemstorflf,  Brit.  &  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  61,  p.  762. 

^^  Cf.  the  remarks  of  William  C.  Dennis,  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1915,  p.  173. 
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The  manifest  tendency  of  all  rules  which  interfere  with  a  belligerent's 
power  to  recruit  his  resources  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  to  give  the 
victory  in  war  to  the  belligerent  who  is  best  prepared  at  the  outset; 
therefore,  to  make  it  necessary  for  states  to  be  in  a  constant  condition 
of  preparation  for  war;  therefore,  to  make  war  more  probable.*** 

The  tendency,  if  not  the  effect  of  such  a  rule  would  be  to  compel  non- 
miUtary  nations  which  devote  their  wealth  and  energies  to  the  peaceful 
industrial  arts  to  divert  their  resources  and  activities  to  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  of  war  and  the  upbuilding  of  military  and  naval  arma- 
ments. Such  a  policy,  instead  of  diminishing  the  eventualities  of  war 
would  on  the  contrary  probably  multiply  certain  influences  which  pro- 
mote wars,  unless  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions  were  made  a 
government  monopoly."^ 

The  attacks  that  have  recently  been  made  upon  the  existing  rule, 
so  long  approved  by  the  jurists  and  text-writers  of  all  countries,  and  so 
generally  followed  in  practice  by  states,  have,  as  is  well  known,  not 
been  made  in  the  interest  of  neutrality,  but  in  the  interest  of  a  particular 
belligerent.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  rule  was  not 
to  maintain  equality  of  treatment  to  all  belligerents,  but  to  nullify  the 
advantage  which  one  of  them  had  won  through  its  superior  naval 
strength.  Nowhere  has  the  case  against  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
existing  rule  been  more  cogently  summarized  than  in  Secretary  Lansing's 
note  of  August  12,  1915,  in  reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  protest, 
where  he  said: 

"^  Collected  Papers,  pp.  391-392.  C/.  also  the  remarks  of  Wm.  C.  Dennis,  Esq., 
in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1915, 
p.  175;  and  a  letter  of  Ex-President  Taft  of  January  24,  1916,  to  E.  von  Mach, 
published  in  the  press  at  that  time. 

^^^  Mr.  Lansing,  in  his  note  of  June  29, 1915,  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government, 
thus  stated  the  practical  objection  to  such  a  policy:  ''The  general  adoption  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  of  the  theory  that  neutral  Powers  ou^t  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  belligerents,  would  compel  every  nation  to  have  in  readiness 
at  all  times  sufficient  munitions  of  war  to  meet  any  emergency  which  might  arise 
and  to  erect  and  maintain  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  its  military  and  naval  forces  throughout  the 
progress  of  a  war.  Manifestly  the  application  of  this  theory  would  result  in  evay 
nation  becoming  an  armed  camp,  ready  to  resist  aggression,  and  tempted  to  employ 
force  in  asserting  its  rights  rather  than  appeal  to  reason  and  justice  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 
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The  principles  of -international  law,  the  practice  of  nations,  the  na- 
tional safety  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  without  great  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments,  the  prevention  of  increased  armies  and 
navies,  the  adoption  of  peaceful  methods  for  the  adjustment  of  interna- 
tional differences,  and,  finally,  neutrality  itself  are  opposed  to  the 
prohibition  by  a  neutral  nation  of  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition, 
or  other  munitions  of  war  to  belligerent  Powers,  during  the  progress 
of  the  war. 

But  admitting  that  considerations  of  morality  and  the  spirit  of  neu- 
trality outweigh  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  to  which  certain  neutral 
states  would  be  exposed  by  an  abrogation  of  the  existing  rule,  the  ques- 
tion arises  when  and  how  should  the  rule  be  altered.  The  right  of  a 
neutral  Power  to  prohibit  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  mimitions  from  its  territory  is  universally  admitted;  but  may 
it  do  so  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  after  one  of  the  belligerents  by 
means  of  his  superior  naval  strength  has  succeeded  in  commercially 
isolating  his  adversary  and  cutting  off  his  access  to  neutral  markets? 

If  a  neutral  government  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  announces  that 
its  markets  will  be  open  on  equal  terms  to  all  belligerents,  and  subse- 
quently when  one  belligerent  has  driven  the  naval  forces  of  his  enemy 
from  the  seas  and  blockaded  his  ports,  the  neutral  decides  to  close  its 
markets  to  all  belligerents,  would  not  the  effect  be  to  nullify  in  large 
degree  the  victory  achieved  by  the  one  belligerent  by  depriving  him  of 
an  advantage  honestly  won?  Has  he  not  a  righ^  to  expect,  as  von  Bar 
says,  that  the  relations  between  the  neutral  and  his  adversary  shall  not 
be  changed  to  his  own  disadvantage?  The  general  opinion  of  the  au- 
thorities is  that  such  a  change  would  not  only  not  be  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  an  attitude  of  neutrality,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  in  effect  amount  to  giving  assistance  to  the  belligerent  who  in 
consequence  of  the  fortunes  of  war  has  been  excluded  by  his  enemy 
from  recourse  to  neutral  markets.  The  true  principle  was  stated  by 
Secretary  Lansing  in  his  recent  conmiunication  to  the  Austro-Hungaiian 
Government.    In  this  conmiunication  the  Secretary  said: 

This  government  holding,  as  I  believe  Your  Excellency  is  aware,  and 
as  it  is  constrained  to  hold  in  view  of  the  present  indisputable  doctrines 
of  accepted  international  law,  that  any  change  in  its  own  laws  of  neu- 
trality during  the  progress  of  a  war  which  would  affect  unequally  the 
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-relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  nations  at  war  would  be  an  un- 
justifiable departure  from  the  principle  of  strict  neutrality,  submits  that 
•none  of  the  circumstances  urged  in  Your  Excellency's  memorandum 
alters  the  principle  involved.  The  placing  of  an  embargo  on  the  trade 
in  arms  at  the  present  time  would  constitute  such  a  change  and  be  a 
direct  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  It  will,  I  feel 
assured,  be  clear  to  Your  Excellency  that,  holding  this  view  and  con- 
sidering itself  in  honor  bound  by  it,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  this 
government  to  consider  such  a  coiurse.^" 

This  view  is  that  held  by  the  leading  jurists  and  text-writers.  To 
cite  only  one  of  many  Westlake,  adverting  to  Earl  Granville's  statement 
to  Count  Bemstorfif  in  1870  that  *'Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
be  prepared  to  enter  into  consultation  with  other  nations  as  to  the 
possibility  of  adopting  in  common  a  stricter  rule,"  observed  that 

at  least,  whether  or  not  such  a  consultation  may  follow  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  war,  it  must  be  allowed  that  to  change  an  existing  rule 
to  the  prejudice  of  one  belligerent  during  the  war,  and  that  in  compliance 
with  the  express  request  of  the  other  belligerent  that  our  neutrality 
should  be  more  favorable  to  him,  would  be  a  clear  breach  of  neutrality, 
even  although  there  might  be  the  most  excellent  reasons  for  giving  a 
general  preference  to  the  new  rule  on  future  occasions."* 

But,  it  is  asserted  by  those  who  argue  that  an  alteration  of  the  rule  by  a 
neutral  during  the  progress  of  the  war  would  constitute  no  violation  of 
neutral  duty,  most  of  the  neutral  Powers  of  Europe  have  in  fact  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  arms,  munitions,  and  other  conmtiodities  of 
war  from  their  territories.  ^^^  The  answer  to  this  argument  is  that  those 
embargoes,  as  has  already  been  stated,  were  not  intended  as  neutrality 
measures,  but  measures  of  conservation  and  defense,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  analogy  between  them  and  the  proposed  American  em- 
bargo. Moreover,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Senator  Lodge  in  the  course 
of  a  debate  in  the  Senate,  the  effect  of  the  European  embargoes  was  in 
no  case  to  alter  the  existing  situation  as  between  the  several  belligerents 

^^*  Professor  Burgess  (The  European  War,  p.  181)  pronounces  this  argument  as 
"manifest  sophistry"  and  says  "if  it  is  advanced  by  the  neutral  it  is  only  a  pretext 
for  favoring  one  belligerent.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  rules  of  international 
law  that  indirect  consequences  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account." 

"*  Collected  Papers  of  John  Westlake,  p.  378. 

^^^  This  argument  was  emphasized  by  Senator  Hitchcock  in  his  speech  in  the 
Senate,  referred  to  above. 
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by  depriving  one  of  an  advantage  already  gained,  whereas  the  proposed 
American  embargo  would  in  fact  have  cut  off  the  supply  of  but  one 
belligerent  and  its  allies  without  affecting  the  other.  In  the  language 
of  Senator  Lodge,  it  would  have  been  "worth  more  than  a  million  men 
to  Germany."  "• 

There  may,  of  course,  be  special  reasons  affecting  its  own  national 
interests,  and  having  no  relation  to  considerations  of  neutrality — as 
there  doubtless  were  in  the  case  of  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe  which 
have  recently  laid  embargoes, — 'Which  would  justify  a  neutral  govern- 
ment in  altering  the  policy  ^^^  proclaimed  by  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 

^^  See  his  remarks  in  the  Senate  January  5,  1915  (Cong.  Rec.,  pp.  585-586).  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  Senator  Lodge  said,  "Mr.  President,  on  the  single  point  of 
neutrality,  the  test  of  neutrality  is  whether  the  action  of  the  neutral  changes  the 
conditions  created  by  the  war.  Our  markets  are  open  to  all  the  world  to  buy.  We 
have  taken  no  action  to  prevent  any  bdligerent  or  anyone  else  from  buying  in  our 
markets,  and  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  A  condition  has  been  created  by 
this  war,  and  by  this  war  alone,  which  prevents  one  or  more  of  the  belligerents  from 
buying  in  this  market.  Now,  if  we  undertake  to  reverse  a  condition  created  by  the 
war  we  at  once  pro  tanto  enter  into  the  war  and  endeavor  to  restore  a  condition 
existing  before  the  war,  and  that  is  an  act  of  unneutrality." 

Again, — ''I  think,  Mr.  President,  if  this  government  placed  an  embargo  now  on 
the  export  of  munitions  of  war,  it  would  be  guilty  of  a  grossly  unneutral  act,  because 
it  would  by  so  doing  <;hange  a  condition  created  by  the  war,  and  by  changing  a  con- 
dition created  by  the  war,  that  is  created  by  one  belligerent,  it  would  make  itself  to 
that  extent  the  ally  of  the  other  belligerent." 

^^^  The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  his  note  of  June  29,  1915, 
defending  the  proposition  that  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions 
during  the  progress  of  a  war  would  not  be  an  unneutral  act,  relied  upon  a  portion  of 
the  preamble  to  the  Hague  Convention  No.  XIII,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Seeing 
that,  in  this  category  of  ideas,  these  rules  should  not  in  principle  be  altered,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  by  a  neutral  Power,  except  in  a  case  where  experience  has  shown 
the  necessity  for  such  change  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  that  Power. ^* 

The  italicized  words  of  this  preamble,  argued  Baron  Burian,  introduced  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  principle  and  authorized,  if  it  did  not  require,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, an  alteration  of  the  rule  embodied  in  Article  7  of  the  convention,  which 
declares  that  a  neutral  Power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  export  or  transit  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  for  the  use  of  either  beUigerent. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  preamble  quoted. 
Clearly  its  purpose  was  to  confer  a  discretionary  power  on  neutrals  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  arms  during  a  war,  for  their  own  national  protection  rather  than  to  impose 
upon  them  a  duty  to  do  so.  As  Mr.  Lansing  pointed  out  in  his  note  of  August  12  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  the  right  and  duty  of  determining  when  this 
necessity  exists  rests  with  the  neutral  and  not  with  any  belligerent.    If  the  neutral 
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war,  even  if  it  operated  in  some  degree  to  the  detriment  of  a  particular 
belligerent,  for  a  neutral  state  cannot  be  expected  to  forego  measures 
for  the  safeguarding  of  its  own  national  interests  merely  in  order  that  a 
belligerent  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  recourse  to  its 
markets  for  the  purchase  of  things  which  the  neutral  may  need  to 
husband  for  its  own  use. 

But  the  precedent  upon  which  the  advocates  of  an  American  embargo 
have  most  relied  in  support  of  their  contention  that  the  rule  may  be 
changed  by  a  neutral  during  the  progress  of  the  war  was  that  det  by 
President  Wilson  in  1914,  in  lifting  the  embargo  which  had  been  laid 
in  1912  on  the  exportation  of  arms  to  Mexico  during  the  struggle  be- 
tween Carranza  and  Huerta.  In  an  address  to  Congress  on  August  27, 
1913,  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  situation,  Mr.  Wilson  declared  that 

it  was  our  duty  to  offer  our  active  assistance.  It  is  now  our  duty  to 
show  what  true  neutrality  will  do  to  enable  the  people  of  Mexico  to  set 
their  affairs  in  order  again  and  wait  for  a  further  opportunity  to  offer 
our  friendly  counsels.  Deeming  it  my  duty  to  exercise  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  act  of  March  14,  1912,  to  see  to  it  that  neither  side  to 
the  struggle  now  going  on  in  Mexico  receive  any  assistance  from  this 
side  of  the  border,  I  shall  follow  the  best  practice  of  nations  in  the 
matter  of  neutrality  by  forbidding  the  exportation  of  arms  or  munitions 
of  war  of  any  kind  from  the  United  States  to  any  part  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  a  policy  suggested  by  several  interesting  precedents  and 
certainly  dictated  by  many  manifest  considerations  of  practical  ex- 
pediency. We  cannot  in  the  circumstances  be  the  partisans  of  either 
party  to  the  contest  that  now  distracts  Mexico,  or  constitute  ourselves 
the  virtual  umpire  between  them. 

By  a  proclamation  of  February  3,  1914,  however,  the  President  lifted 
the  embargo  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  it 
was  laid  had  been  ** essentially  changed''  and  it  was  ** desirable  to  place 
the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  exportation  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  to  Mexico  in  the  same  position  as  other  Powers."    If,  the 

does  not  choose  to  exercise  the  right,  a  belligerent  cannot  justly  complain;  and  to 
assert  such  a  claim  would  be  assuming  to  dictate  to  the  neutral  what  the  belligerent 
regarded  as  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  neutral's  own  rights.  The  assertion  of 
such  a  claim,  as  Mr.  Lansing  remarked,  would  invite  just  rebuke  from  the  neutral 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Compare  to  the  same  effect  the  views  of  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  this  Journal^ 
October,  1915,  p.  932. 
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advocates  of  an  embargo  in  the  present  war  argue,  it  was  not  an  un- 
neutral act  to  change  the  rule  during  the  course  of  the  struggle  in 
Mexico,  it  would  not  be  unneutral  to  alter  it  during  the  present  European 
conflict.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  this  precedent — ^the  only  one 
of  the  kind,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  our  history — ^is  not  a  happy  one  for 
the  advocates  of  an  embargo  during  the  present  war.  It  may  be  doubted 
in  the  first  place  whether  the  statement  of  the  President  in  his  address 
to  Congress  on  August  27,  1913,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation 
of  arms  represented  the  ''best  practice  of  nations  in  the  matter  of  neu- 
trality" was  true.  Certainly  it  was*  not  in  accord  with  the  unbroken 
practice  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

But  waiving  discussion  of  this  point,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
effect  of  the  change  of  policy  through  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  in  the  * 
case  of  Mexico  was  different  from  that  which  would  result  from  the 
laying  of  an  embargo  in  the  present  war.  To  change  the  rule  by  re- 
moving a  prohibition  is  not  the  same  thing  as  changing  the  rule  by  es- 
tablishing a  prohibition.  The  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  prohibition 
in  the  case  of  Mexico  was  to  grant  equality  of  opportunity  to  both  par- 
ties; the  effect  of  establishing  a  prohibition  in  the  present  war  would 
be  to  introduce  inequality  of  treatment  by  depriving  one  belligerent  of 
the  fruits  of  a  victory  already  won.  The  two  measures  therefore  do 
not  stand  on  the  same  footing:  one  allows  freedom  of  trade  and  is  there- 
fore the  normal  policy;  the  other  prohibits  it  and  is  therefore  exceptional. 

Finally,  the  action  of  President  Wilson  is  not  a  precedent  for  like 
action  in  the  present  war,  because  the  situations  in  the  two  cases  are 
not  analogous.  The  Mexican  struggle  was  not  a  war  in  the  technical 
sense;  neither  party  was  ever  recognized  as  a  belligerent,  and  the  rules 
of  international  law  governing  the  obligations  and  duties  of  neutrals 
toward  belligerents  did  not  apply.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  by 
the  President  regarding  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  neutrality  as  between  Huerta  and  Carranza,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  imposition  of  the  embargo  in  the  first  instance  and  the  subse- 
quent lifting  of  it  were  based  upon  other  considerations  than  the  obliga- 
tions of  international  law  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  belligerents 
and  neutrals. 

James  W.  Garner. 


THE   RELATIONS   BETWEEN   CHINA,   RUSSIA    AND 

MONGOLIA 

The  Russo-Mongolian  Agreement  of  November  3,  1912,  with  its 
protocol;  the  Russo-Chinese  Declaration  of  November  5, 1913,  with  the 
notes  exchanged  on  that  date;  the  Russo-Mongolian  Railway  Agreement 
of  September  30,  1914,  and  the  Tripartite  Agreement  between  China, 
Russia,  and  Mongolia  signed  on  June  7, 1915,  together  with  the  declan^ 
tion  of  China  and  Russia,  accompanjring  this  last-mentioned  document, 
are  all  printed  in  the  Supplement  to  this  number  of  the  Jottbnal  and  are 
deserving  of  more  than  a  passing  notice,  for  they  undertake  to  define 
the  relations  of  three  great  nations  and  recall  historic  events  of  con* 
siderable  importance. 

The  Mongols  are  the  same  people  that  once  swept  in  triiunph  over 
Asia  and  southeastern  Europe.  Their  tribal  rulers  today,  in  three 
Khanates  at  least,  claim  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  the  great  Genghis 
Khan.  Urga,  the  capital  of  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  holy  city  of  the 
Mongols,  is  built  beside  the  sacred  mountain  where,  tradition  says, 
Genghis  the  conqueror  was  bom. 

The  Hutukhtu  of  Urga,  elected  Emperor  of  Outer  Mongolia,  when  its 
independence  was  declared  in  1911,  was  previous  to  that  time  but  the 
religious  head  of  the  nation.  He  is  third  in  rank  in  the  Lamaist  hier- 
archy, his  superiors  being  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  Civil  Ruler  of  Tibet  at 
Lhassa,  and  the  Panshen  Erdeni  Lama,  the  Ecclesiastical  Ruler  of  Tibet 
at  Tashihlumpo.  There  are  160  hutukhtus  in  Tibet,  Mongolia  and 
China,  each  believed  to  be  the  reincarnation  of  his  predecessor  and, 
therefore,  popularly  but  incorrectly  styled  **  Living  Buddhas."  The 
Hutukhtu  of  Urga  holds  jurisdiction  over  some  25,000  lamas  and  is 
reputed  to  have  150,000  slaves  caring  for  his  estates  and  tending  his 
vast  herds  and  flocks  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

MongoUa,  as  a  geographical  term,  denotes  all  that  great  stretch  of 

territory  lying  between  the  organized  provinces  of  China  on  the  south 

and  Siberia  on  the  north.    It  covers  an  area  of  nearly  1,400,000  square 

miles,  but  has  a  population  of  no  more  than  2,000,000.    Outer  Mongolia, 
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with  which  the  documents  mentioned  above  are  concerned,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  500,000  Mongols,  200,000  Chinese  and  some  5,000 
Russians.  The  central  portion  of  Mongolia  is  a  lofty  plateau  about  4000 
feet  above  sea-level  and  largely  desert.  Southern  or  Inner  Mongolia 
has  a  fertile  soil  and  Outer  Mongolia  to  the  north  of  the  plateau  shows 
great  stretches  of  green  pasture  lands. 

The  Mongols  are  mostly  nomads.  There  are  very  few  towns  in  the 
country  and  the  agricultural  districts  are  settled  for  the  most  part  by 
Chinese  colonists,  who  are  encroaching  upon  the  pastures  of  the  Mon- 
gols, to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  latter,  at  an  average  rate  estimated 
as  a  mile  a  year  along  a  frontier  of  1500  miles. 

Mongolia  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions.  Inner  Mongolia,  the 
region  Ijring  nearest  to  China  and  comprising  territories  inhabited  by 
the  tribes  which  first  acknowledged  the  over-lordship  of  the  Manchus, 
and  Outer  Mongolia  embracing  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The 
Inner  Mongols  still  retain  the  organization  into  six  leagues  adopted  by 
the  successors  of  Genghis  Khan  when  all  Asia  lay  beneath  their  sway. 

Outer  Mongolia,  whose  Government  is  directly  concerned  in  the 
tripartite  agreement  mentioned  above,  has  been  tributary  to  China 
since  1691  A.  D.,  and  has  testified  its  allegiance  in  the  past  by  the 
presentation  annually  to  the  Manchu  Court  of  eight  white  horses  and 
one  white  camel.  The  Chinese  have  allowed  the  Mongols  autonomous 
local  government  but  have  kept  oversight  of  afifairs  by  a  resident  placed 
at  Urga  and  military  governors  at  Kobdo  and  Uliassutai. 

The  introduction  of  Buddhism  in  its  lamaist  form  has  reduced  the 
once  warlike  race  to  a  nation  of  monks.  It  is  estimated  that  five-eighths 
of  the  male  population  are  lamas  and  celibate. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Outer  Mongolia  are  the  three  Khanates  of 
Tushetu,  Tsetsen  and  Dzassaktu,  the  territories  Sain-noin,  Urianghai 
and  Kobdo,  and  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Eleuths  and  Alashan  Mon- 
gols in  the  southwest  and  by  the  Barga  in  the  northeast.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  inclusion  in  ''Autonomous  Outer 
Mongolia"  of  the  Eleuths  and  Alashan  Mongols.  The  northwestern 
boundary  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Russia  and  China  for 
some  years  past.  This  is  to  be  more  exactly  determined,  as  provided 
by  the  agreement  of  November  5,  1913,  and  the  notes  exchanged  that 
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day  by  the  two  governments.  Inasmuch  as  Article  XI  of  the  tripartite 
agreement,  which  mentions  the  districts  included  in  ''Autonomous  Outer 
Mongolia/'  omits  all  reference  to  Urianghai,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  that  district  may  become  incorporated  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

The  eleventh  article  of  the  tripartite  agreement  moreover  specifically 
excludes  from  ''Autonomous  Outer  Mongolia"  the  region  lying  east  of 
the  Great  Hingan  Mountains  known  as  Kulunpei-erh  (Houlon-Bouire). 
This  is  a  portion  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Barga  Mongok  men- 
tioned above.  By  an  agreement  between  China  and  Russia  signed 
November  6,  1915,  this  region  was  placed  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Peking  Government  which  appoints  a  Military  Lieutenant  Governor 
to  administer  its  afifairs. 

The  troubles  which  led  to  the  negotiation  of  the  several  agreements 
mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  paper  are  directly  traceable  to 
two  sources,  first  the  desire  of  Russia  to  renew  the  treaty  of  1881  with 
China  imder  which  Russians  in  Mongolia  enjoyed  valuable  privileges, 
while  China  on  her  part  desired  to  terminate  the  treaty  and  curtail  these 
privileges;  secondly,  the  attempts  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  inter- 
fere with  the  autonomy  of  the  Mongol  chiefs  and  to  introduce  reforms 
which  would  lead  to  social  and  industrial  progress  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  frontier. 

The  treaty  of  1881  between  China  and  Russia  provided  for  the  restitu- 
tion to  China  of  the  district  of  Kuldja  in  Tiu'kestan  which  Russia  had 
occupied  ten  years  before  during  the  Mohammedan  rebellion  in  those 
regions  which  had  furnished  Yakub  Beg  the  opportunity  to  establish 
for  a  brief  period  an  independent  state.  Russia  had  occupied  Kuldja 
to  preserve  peace  upon  her  borders  and  had  announced  that  the  territory 
would  be  returned  to  China  as  soon  as  the  Chinese  recovered  control  of 
the  rebellious  dependency  of  Ili.  General  Tso,  after  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  military  exploits  in  the  history  of  central  Asia,  reconquered 
the  disaffected  region  in  1878  and  in  1881  China  agreed  in  the  treaty 
above-mentioned  to  pay  Russia  nine  million  roubles  for  the  restitution 
of  the  greater  part  of  Kuldja.  The  treaty,  however,  gave  Russia  in 
addition  the  right  to  place  consuls  in  certain  cities  of  Turkestan  and 
Mongolia  and  later,  after  agreement  with  China,  if  conditions  of  com- 
merce should  make  it  desirable,  to  station  consuls  in  certain  other  towns. 
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The  Russians  were  also  granted  the  right  to  trade  in  Mongolia,  and  in 
Turkestan,  as  far  as  the  Great  Wall)  free  of  all  duties,  but  this  right  was 
to  be  abrogated  as  soon  as  commercial  conditions  should  make  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  customs  tariff.  Furthermore  the  Russian  merchants 
were  permitted  to  buy  ground  and  build  for  themselves  houses  and  shops 
and  warehouses  in  cities  where  Russian  consulates  should  be  established. 
In  addition  to  these  privileges,  a  zone  was  established  along  the  frontier 
between  China  and  Russia,  fifty  versts  wide  on  each  side  of  the  boundary, 
that  is  to  say,  a  zone  100  versts  or  66^/3  miles  in  width,  within  which 
all  imports  and  exports  to  or  from  either  country  were  to  be  entirely 
free  of  duty.  Moreover,  the  imports  beyond  this  zone  into  China  by 
certain  land  routes  were  to  be  charged  only  two-thirds  of  the  customs 
duties  provided  in  the  regular  tariffs  for  sea-borne  conunerce,  and  the 
exports  to  Russia  from  China  by  these  routes  were  to  pay  only  the 
regular  export  duty.  If  the  half-duty  for  coast  trade  levied  on  goods 
from  other  parts  of  China  had  been  paid  whei^  such  goods  were  shipped 
to  Tientsin,  the  starting  point  for  the  Russian  over-land  trade,  such 
half-duty  was  to  be  refunded. 

These  privileges,  as  will  be  recognized  by  all,  were  of  considerable 
value  to  Russia.  The  treaty  was  made  subject  to  revision  or  renewal 
at  the  end  of  tcn-ycar  periods,  six-months  notice  being  required  if 
renewal  were  not  to  be  granted.  The  treaty  had  been  renewed  in  1891 
and  1901,  and  was  due  for  renewal  or  revision  on  August  20,  1911. 
China  was  reported  to  be  considering  the  advisability  of  giving  the 
six-months  notice  required  to  prevent  renewal  of  the  treaty. 

Russia  in  1910  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Ofiice  to  alleged  infractions  of  the  treaty  by  Chinese  subordinate  officers 
in  the  frontier  districts,  and  the  Chinese  Government  in  its  replies 
showed  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not  interpreted  in  the  same 
way  by  the  two  governments.  China  held  that  the  right  to  appoint 
additional  consuls  to  reside  in  Mongolia  was  to  be  exercised  only  when 
the  conditions  of  commerce  were  such  as  to  necessitate  the  establish- 
ment of  customs  by  China  for  the  collection  of  duty.  In  other  words, 
the  taxation  of  trade  by  Chinese  officials,  of  which  Russia  complained 
as  being  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  was  justifiable  on  the  same  grounds 
as  the  appointment  by  Russia  of  additional  consuls. 
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The  Chinese,  moreover,  held  that  the  Russian  right  to  trade  in  Men- 
goHa  and  Turkestan  meant  no  more  than  the  right  to  sell  foreign  imports 
in  these  regions  and  to  buy  native  goods  for  export,  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  Russians  should  sell  Chinese  goods  in  Chinese  territories. 
This  was  in  reply  to  a  complaint  of  Russia  that  China  had  established 
a  tea  monopoly  and  had  forbidden  Russian  merchants  who  had  bought 
tea  in  China  to  sell  such  tea  en  rorde  to  the  frontier.  Russia  rejoined 
that  the  establishment  of  any  monopoly  was  a  violation  of  other  treaties 
with  various  foreign  Powers  and  insisted  upon  a  Uteral  interpretation  of 
Article  XI  of  the  treaty  of  1881  which  provides  that  Russians  may 
''make  purchases  and  sales." 

No  satisfactory  adjustment  of  these  difficulties  having  been  made, 
the  Russian  Government  on  February  3rd  presented  to  China  a  series  of 
demands  covering  the  points  in  dispute,  in  which  after  some  delay, 
China  was  fain  to  acquiesce.  August  came  and  went,  however,  without 
any  definite  declaration  that  the  treaty  of  1881  had  been  renewed. 

In  the  meantime  afifairs  in  Outer  MongoUa  began  to  wear  a  troubled 
appearance.    In  July,  1911,  a  number  of  Mongol  princes  and  lamas  held 
a  meeting  in  Urga  to  consider  the  situation.    Chinese  colonists  were 
crowding  into  Mongolia.    It  was  complained  that  not  only  was  their 
settlement  in  Mongolia  in  violation  of  the  original  agreement  made  with 
the  Manchu  Government  when  acknowledgment  of  suzerainty  was 
made,  but  that  it  was  depriving  the  Mongols  of  needed  pasture  lands. 
Moreover,  the  Chinese  are  shrewd  traders  and  it  was  said  that  they 
were  loaning  money  to  Mongols  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  upon  the 
security  of  their  lands,  that  the  Mongols  were  unable  to  repay,  and  that 
the  Chinese  thus  obtained  possession  of  much  Mongol  property.    Com- 
plaint was  made,  too,  of  the  attempts  of  San  To,  the  Chinese  Amban 
at  Urga,  to  introduce  administrative  changes,  interfering  with  Mongol 
autonomy,  and  of  the  military  measures  being  taken  by  China. 

The  conference  decided  to  send  a  deputation  to  St.  Petersburg  to  ask 
for  Russian  protection  or  assistance.  Russia  agreed,  it  is  said,  to  use 
her  good  offices  with  China.  At  any  rate,  in  August  the  Russian  Mini^ 
ter  at  Peking  represented  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  that  the  meas- 
ures being  taken  by  China  were  likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  border. 
China  replied,  appreciating  Russia's  neighborliness  and  saying  that 
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the  reforms  "being  introduced  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mongols,  but 
that  instructions  had  been  sent  to  the  Resident  at  Urga  to  proceed 
with  caution  and  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  people.  In  the  following 
month  the  revolution  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Szechuen  and  matters 
in  Mongolia  were  put  aside  by  the  Peking  Government. 

To  the  Mongols,  however,  the  revolution  came  as  a  golden  oppor- 
timity.  In  the  Tenth  Moon  (November-December)  of  that  year  a 
second  conference  of  Mongol  princes  was  held,  and  Outer  Mongolia 
formally  declared  its  independence  of  China.  The  Hutukhtu  of  Urga 
was  chosen  Emperor  and  crowned  with  great  ceremony  on  Decem- 
ber 28th. 

On  the  12th  of  February  following  the  Manchu  Emperor  abdicated 
and  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  commissioned  to  establish  a  republic.  A  month 
later  he  was  inaugurated  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
Conversations  between  Russia  and  China  were  resumed,  and  on  April 
26th  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  explained  to  the  Duma 
Russia's  desire  and  purpose  in  these  negotiations,  which  was  declared 
to  be  not  the  annexation  of  any  portion  of  Mongolia,  but  simply  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  good  order  to  mediate  between  China  and  Mongolia 
and  thus  protect  the  autonomy  of  Mongolia  and  the  commercial  interests 
of  Russia. 

Discussion  between  Russia  and  China  of  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of 
1881  still  went  on  without  definite  result.  China  was  disposed  to  abolish 
the  free  trade  zone  along  the  frontier.  Finally  on  September  17,  1912, 
Russia  announced  that  China  having  failed  to  give  the  notice  required 
for  a  termination  of  the  treaty,  Russia  was  compelled  to  regard  it  as 
still  in  force,  but  that  in  order  to  meet  China's  wishes  as  expressed  in 
August  1911,  the  zone  of  free  trade  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  frontier 
would  be  abolished  from  January  1,  1913.  China,  however,  did  not 
respond  at  once.  It  was  not  until  May  6,  1914,  that  a  notice  was  issued 
by  the  Maritime  Customs  authorities  that  the  free  trade  zone  on  the 
Chinese  side  of  the  frontier  would  be  abolished  from  June  1st  of  that 
year. 

Mongolia's  declaration  of  independence  had  found  no  recognition 
abroad,  but  in  Tibet,  like  Mongolia,  a  dependency  of  China  and  strug- 
g'ing  to  free  itself  from  that  bond,  the  coveted  recognition  was  found. 
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Dordjieff,  a  Buriat  and  a  lama,  but  a  subject  of  Russia,  visited  Uiga  in 
July,  1912,  as  the  accredited  representative  of  the  Dalai  Lama  at  Lhassa 
and  represented  to  the  Hutukhtu  that  as  Tibet  and  Mongolia  were  both 
Buddhist  countries  it  would  be  advisable  to  enter  into  a  convention  for 
mutual  support  against  the  aggressions  of  China.  This  was  done,  and 
on  December  24,  1912,  a  treaty  between  the  two  Powers  was  signed  in 
which  each  recognized  the  other  as  an  independent  state  and  agreed  to 
take  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Buddhist  faith  and  for  mutual 
defence  against  all  dangers  internal  or  external. 

In  the  meantime  the  situation  at  Urga  began  to  occupy  more  and 
more  the  attention  of  Russia  and  China.  On  November  3,  1912,  the 
agreement  between  Russia  and  Mongolia  was  signed  in  which  Russia 
pledges  her  assistance  to  maintain  Mongolia's  autonomy  and  her  right 
to  have  her  own  army  and  to  admit  neither  the  presence  of  Chinese 
troops  on  her  soil  nor  the  colonization  of  her  lands  by  Chinese.  In 
return  for  this  Mongolia  grants  to  Russian  subjects  the  possession  of 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  enumerated  in  the  protocol  attached  to 
the  treaty,  among  which  are  the  right  of  free  trade,  of  leasing  and  owning 
real  property,  of  engaging  in  mining,  fishing  and  lumbering,  establishing 
postal  facilities,  and  navigating  streams  that  flow  into  Russian  territory. 
It  is  further  provided  that  should  any  treaty  be  made  subsequently 
with  China,  these  rights  shall  not  be  infringed. 

President  Yuan  during  1912  made  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the 
Hutukhtu  to  rescind  his  declaration  of  independence.    Many  telegrams 
were  sent  to  Urga,  but  brought  no  response  until  November  21,  1912, 
that  is,  some  days  after  the  above-mentioned  agreement  had  been  signed. 
On  November  21st  the  Premier  of  Mongolia  sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Yuan,  saying  that  because  of  the  ill-treatment  which  Mongolia  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Manchu  rulers  of  China,  they  had  declared 
their  independence  and,  on  December  28,  1911,  had  crowned  the  Hu- 
tukhtu as  their  ruler;  that  subsequently  they  had  learned  of  the  ab- 
dication of  the  Manchus  and  the  establishment  of  self-government  of 
the  Chinese  people  and  were  greatly  rejoiced.    They  felt,  however,  that 
as  the  customs  of  Chinese  and  Mongols  were  so  diverse  and  the  Mongols 
were  so  ignorant,  it  was  better  they  should  not  try  to  live  together  in 
the  same  house. 
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A  few  days  later,  November  25th,  a  similar  telegram  from  the  Hu- 
tukhtu  himself  was  received  by  the  President.  President  Yuan  had 
reminded  the  Mongolian  ruler  that  his  country  was  weak  and  that  the 
course  she  was  taking  would  be  likely  to  end  for  her  in  a  fate  similar  to 
that  of  Korea  and  Formosa.  He  replied  that  he  realized  the  weakness 
of  MongoUa,  but  that  China  was  a  long  way  off  and  her  whip;  however 
long,  could  scarcely  reach  to  Outer  Mongolia  to  drive  off  Mongolia's 
enemies.  He  begs  the  President  not  to  take  a  severe  course  lest  he  drive 
the  Mongols  to  desperate  measures. 

The  President  replied  in  a  conciliatory  telegram,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  Chinese  provinces  had  in  1911  declared  their 
independence,  but  that  all  had  reunited  and  were  working  together, 
and  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Republic  to  unite  the  five  races,  destroy 
all  racial  prejudice  and  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  each  and  all. 
He  informed  the  Hutukhtu  that  he  was  sending  a  special  envoy  to  Urga 
to  discuss  matters  with  him. 

The  Hutukhtu  replied  promptly  on  November  26th  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  send  an  envoy,  but  to  use  the  mediation  of  their  common 
neighbor — ^Russia.  Having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  deal  directly  with 
the  Government  of  Outer  Mongolia,  President  Yuan  on  March  8,  1913, 
turned  once  more  to  Russia. 

The  writer  was  in  Peking  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  and  had  opportu- 
nity therefore  to  note  the  keen  interest  in  this  question  taken  by  the 
Chinese  people.  Their  feeling  against  Mongolia  and  Russia  grew  very 
bitter  during  1913.  The  Chinese  newspapers  were  particularly  active 
in  trying  to  arouse  a  warlike  sentiment.  The  situation  indeed  in  Inner 
Mongolia  near  the  Chinese  border  became  quite  serious.  Additional 
troops  were  sent  there  by  the  Chinese  Government  and  a  number  of 
encounters  with  bands  of  armed  Mongols  occurred  but  without  any 
noticeable  advantage  to  either  side. 

This  feeling  of  hostility  towards  Russia  was  no  doubt  due  in  great 
measure  to  a  misunderstanding  of  terms.  The  word  ''autonomy"  was 
taken  to  mean  "independence."  When,  therefore,  on  November  5, 
1913,  a  Uttle  more  than  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Russo-Mongolian 
Convention,  an  agreement  between  China  and  Russia  was  signed,  in 
the  first  article  of  which  Russia  acknowledges  the  suzerainty  of  China 
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over  Outer  MongoHa,  this  feeling  was  very  much  allayed.  Russia  had 
never  denied  China's  suzerainty  over  Mongolia,  but  this  express  ac- 
knowledgment of  it  at  once  silenced  the  false  report  that  Russia  had 
asked  China  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Outer  Mongolia. 

China  on  her  part  acknowledged  the  autonomy  of  Outer  Mongolia. 
This,  too,  was  no  more  than  a  recognition  of  the  status  quo  ante,  but  it 
served  to  reassure  the  Mongols,  since  it  guaranteed  that  there  would 
be  no  interference  by  China  with  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country  and  pledged  China  not  to  send  troops  into  Outer  Mongolia 
and  not  to  colonize  there.  The  Mongols,  however,  were  somewhat 
disappointed  by  this  agreement,  since  they,  too,  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  their  "autonomy"  meant  "independence." 

Russia  could  not  but  be  gratified,  since  the  convention  expressly 
agrees  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Russo-Mongolian  Agreement  of 
1912  and  assents  to  all  the  stipulations  regarding  Russian  commercial 
privileges  contained  in  the  protocol  to  that  agreement. 

The  notes  accompan3dng  this  agreement  bind  both  Russia  and  China 
to  hold  a  conference,  in  which  Outer  Mongolia  shall  participate,  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  of  a  political  and  territorial  nature. 

Before  that  conference  was  held,  Russia  entered  into  another  agree- 
ment with  Mongolia,  dated  September  30,  1914,  which  practically  gave 
to  the  former  control  of  the  railway  policy  of  the  latter.  This  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  Russia,  since  it  still  further  safe- 
guarded her  frontier.  By  this  agreement  Russia  obtained  the  right  to 
advise  Outer  Mongolia  in  deciding  what  railway  lines  to  build  and  the 
method  of  procedure,  which  was  required  to  be  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
Since  the  gauge  of  the  Russian  railways  is  different  from  that  adopted 
in  China,  this  practically  assures  the  building  of  lines  that  can  connect 
with  Russian  rather  than  Chinese  railways.  Russia  recognizes  Mon- 
golia's right  to  build  the  railways  within  its  own  boimdaries  if  the 
funds  can  be  raised  there,  but  Mongolia  is  pledged  to  consult 
Russia  before  making  concessions  for  railway  construction  to  other 
nationals. 

Russia  having  thus  come  into  agreement  separately  with  China  and 
with  Mongolia,  representatives  of  the  three  Powers  met  in  conference 
and  entered  into  the  tripartite  agreement  of  June  7,  1915,  which  is  the 
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ke3rstone  to  the  whole  arrangement.  In  it  Outer  Mongolia  is  made  to 
recognize  the  Sino-Russian  Convention  of  1913,  which  establishes  China's 
suzerainty  over  Outer  Mongolia,  and  expressly  agrees  not  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers  respecting  political  and  territorial  matters, 
although  treaties  respecting  commercial  and  industrial  matters  are 
permissible.  Both  China  and  Russia  agree  to  abstain  from  all  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  administration  of  Outer  Mongolia.  Chinese 
imports  into  Outer  MongoUa  are  to  be  free  of  all  duties,  and  goods  of 
foreign  origin  are  to  be  imported  into  China  from  Outer  Mongolia  on 
payment  of  the  reduced  tariff  provided  in  the  treaty  of  1881.  Thus 
Russia's  right  to  free  trade  in  Outer  Mongolia  is  confirmed,  the  customs 
stations  being  removed  from  the  Siberian  frontier  to  that  between  China 
and  Outer  Mongolia. 

Chinese  jurisdiction  over  Chinese  residents  of  Outer  Mongolia  is 
retained,  but  Chinese-Mongol  mixed  cases  are  to  be  adjudicated  by 
Chinese  and  Mongol  authorities  acting  conjointly.  In  Russo-Chinese 
mixed  cases  the  Russian  authorities  take  part  in  deciding  and  in  drafting 
the  judgment,  even  in  actions  heard  in  the  Chinese  court  and  in  which  a 
Chinese  is  defendant.  The  Chinese  authorities  also  have  the  right  to 
be  present  in  Russian  courts  when  Chinese  are  plaintiffs  and  Russians 
are  defendants,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
judgment. 

The  Ruler  of  ''Autonomous  Outer  Mongolia"  is  confirmed  in  his 
title  by  Article  IV,  which  provides  that  the  President  of  China  shall 
confer  such  title  upon  the  Hutukhtu. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  several  agreements  between  Russia  and 
Mongolia  and  between  Russia  and  China  are  ratified  by  Article  XXI 
of  the  tripartite  convention,  and  thus  become  incorporated  in  the 
tripartite  convention. 

One  of  the  most  significant  articles  is  the  third,  the  second  paragraph 
of  which  binds  China,  in  accordance  with  Article  II  of  the  notes  ex- 
changed between  China  and  Russia  on  November  5,  1913,  to  consult 
Russia  and  Outer  Mongolia  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  a  political  or 
territorial  nature.  Thus,  while  China  nominally  is  acknowledged  as 
suzerain,  practically  Outer  Mongolia  is  under  the  joint  protection  of 
Russia  and  China. 
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These  agreements,  then,  have  considerably  increased  the  political 
and  conunercial  rights  of  Russia  in  Mongolia,  and  th^  thus  tend  to 
restore,  if  not  to  enhance,  Russian  prestige  in  the  Far  Elast  which  had 
been  somewhat  lessened  by  the  result  of  the  Russo^apaneee  War. 

£.  T.  WiLUAna 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  APPAM 

On  July  29, 1916,  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  entered  a  decree  to  restore  to  the  British  claimants  the 
steamer  Appam,  formerly  an  English  merchant  vessel,  captured  by  the 
German  cruiser  Moewe  upon  the  high  seas  and  sent  into  Newport  News 
to  be  laid  up  pending  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  In 
a  very  elaborate  opinion,  the  court  held  that  the  Appam  had  no  right 
under  international  law  or  the  treaty  with  Prussia  of  May  1,  1828,  to 
use  an  American  port  as  an  asylmn;  that  it  did  not  have  a  right  under 
the  circumstances  to  enter  an  American  port  at  all;  that  by  so  doing  it 
violated  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  and  was  therefore,  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  cargo,  to  be  restored,  according  to  the  American  practice, 
to  the  British  owners  at  the  date  of  capture.  The  case  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one  from  the  standpoint  of  international  law,  and  by  reason  of  its 
importance,  it  is  to  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  order  that,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  a  definite 
decision  may  be  reached  upon  the  points  of  law  involved.  The  facts  of 
the  case  and  the  reasoning  of  the  District  Court  will,  however,  be  set 
forth  at  this  time  and  in  this  place. 

Judge  Waddill  tells  us  that  the  facts  were  not  disputed,  and  from 
his  statement  of  them  it  appears  that  on  January  15,  1916,  the  British 
steamship  Appam  was  captured  by  the  German  cruiser  Moewe  in  latitude 
33.19  N.  longitude  14.24  W.  It  also  appears  that  ''at  the  time  of  cap- 
ture, the  Appam  was  approximately  distant  1,590  miles  from  Emden, 
the  nearest  German  port,  and  from  the  nearest  available  port,  namely, 
Pimchello,  in  the  Madeiras,  130  miles;  from  Liverpool,  1,450  miles, 
and  from  Hampton  Roads,  3,051  miles." 

One  Berg,  a  lieutenant  in  the  German  Navy,  was  placed  on  board 

the  Appam  as  prize  master,  with  instructions  from  his  superior  officer 

of  the  captiuing  vessel,  the  Moewe,  to  "  take  her  to  the  nearest  American 

port  and  there  to  lay  her  up."   This  he  did.   The  ilppam  under  his  charge 

arrived  at  Newport  News,  Virginia,  on  February  1, 1916,  and  Lieutenant 

Berg  duly  notified  the  collector  of  the  port  of  his  arrival. 

809 
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The  German  Government  claimed  that  the  Appam  was  a  prize;  that 
mider  Article  19  of  the  treaty  of  1799  between  Prussia  and  the  United 
States,  carried  over  into  the  treaty  of  1828  by  Article  12  thereof,  the 
vessel  might  remain  as  long  as  it  pleased  in  American  waters,  and  the 
German  Government  finally  requested  that  the  vessel  be  treated  as  a 
German  public  ship  and  interned  during  the  duration  of  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

The  British  Government,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  if  the 
Appam  were  to  be  treated  as  a  prize,  it  did  not  have  the  right  under  the 
treaty  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  nor  under  international 
law,  to  make  of  the  United  States  an  asylum,  and  that  she  should  be 
restored  to  her  owners  and  the  prize  crew  interned. 

Before  the  Department  of  State  had  determined  the  status  of  the 
Appam,  and  its  right  to  enter  and  remain  in  American  ports  either 
under  the  Prussian  treaty  or  the  general  principles  of  international  law, 
the  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  the  English 
owners  of  the  Appam  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  libelled  it  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia  in  order  to 
recover  possession  of  the  vessel  and  its  cargo.  The  court  assumed 
jurisdiction  of  the  libel.  The  case  was  carefully  argued  by  counsel 
for  the  British  owners  and  the  German  Government,  and  on  July  29, 
1916,  the  court  decided  that 

The  manner  of  bringing  the  Appam  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  her  presence  in  those  waters,  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States;  that  she  came  in  without  bidding  or 
permission;  that  she  is  here  in  violation  of  law;  that  she  is  unable  to 
leave  for  lack  of  a  crew,  which  she  cannot  provide  or  augment  without 
further  violation  of  neutrality;  that  in  her  present  condition,  she  is 
without  lawful  right  to  be  and  remain  in  these  waters;  that  she,  as  be- 
tween her  captors  and  owners,  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes, 
must  be  treated  as  abandoned,  and  stranded  upon  our  shores;  and  that 
her  owners  are  entitled  to  restitution  of  their  property,  which  this  court 
should  award,  irrespective  of  the  prize  court  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  German  Empire:  and  it  will  be  so 
ordered. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Appam,  either 
under  the  treaty  with  Prussia  or  general  international  law,  to  enter  an 
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American  port  and  to  use  it  as  an  asylum  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war. 

Great  stress  was  laid  by  the  German  Government  upon  the  fact  that 
the  captor  of  the  Appam  had  the  right  to  send  it  into  American  juris- 
diction under  the  treaty  with  Prussia.  In  the  note  of  the  German  Am- 
bassador to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  February  2, 1916,  it  is  said  that: 
'Hhe  conmianding  officer  intends,  in  accordance  with  Article  XIX  of 
the  Prussian-American  treaty  of  September  10,  1785,  to  stay  in  an 
American  port  until  further  notide."  In  the  same  note  he  states  that 
'^  the  Appam  has  not  been  converted  into  a  hostile  cruiser,  is  not  armed, 
and  has  made  no  prize  under  Mr.  Berg's  conunand."  The  claim  is  thus 
two-fold:  first,  that  the  Appam  had  not  been  converted  into  a  hostile 
cruiser,  and  was  a  prize,  and  secondly  that  it  was,  therefore,  to  be  treated 
as  a  prize,  possessing  the  right  of  asylmn  under  the  treaty  between  the 
two  countries. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  the  Grerman  Embassy  delivered  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  the  following  telegram  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  Appam  case: 

Appam  is  not  an  auxiliary  cruiser  but  a  prize.  Therefore  she  must 
be  dealt  with  according  to  Article  19  of  Prusso-American  treaty  of 
1799.  Article  21  of  Hague  Convention  concerning  neutrality  at  sea  is 
not  applicable,  as  this  convention  was  not  ratified  by  England  and  is 
therefore  not  binding  in  present  war  according  to  Article  28.  The  above- 
mentioned  Article  19  authorizes  a  prize  ship  to  remain  in  American  ports 
as  long  as  she  pleases.  Neither  the  ship  nor  the  prize  crew  can  there- 
fore be  interned  nor  can  there  be  question  of  turning  the  prize  over  to 
English.^ 

This  telegram  is  quoted  as  a  short  and  clear  statement  of  the  German 
contention. 

The  views  of  the  British  Government  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
radically  opposed  to  those  of  Germany.  In  a  memorandum  to  the 
State  Department,  dated  February  4,  1916,  the  British  Government 
denied  that  the  Appam  had  a  right  of  asylum  under  the  Prusso-American 
treaty,  under  the  Hague  Convention  concerning  the  rights  and  duties 

^  Official  text  of  diplomatic  correspondence  printed  in  Special  Supplement  to  this 
Journal  for  October,  1916. 
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of  neutral  Powers  in  naval  war  (No.  13),  under  British  treatment  of 
prizes  during  the  Civil  War  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
States,  or  under  the  practice  of  the  United  States;  and  the  British 
Government  formally  requested  the  United  States  to  restore  the  Appam 
to  its  owners  and  to  intern  the  crew  if  the  Appam  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  prize. 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  contentions  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  importance  of  the  case  to  the  United  States,  the  Department 
of  State  formulated  its  own  views  on  the  principles  involved,  and  they 
were  stated  clearly  and  forcibly  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  in  his 
note  to  the  German  Ambassador,  dated  March  2,  1916,  and  in  a  second 
note  dated  April  7.  Mr.  Lansing  held  that  the  Prussian  treaty  did  not 
give  a  right  to  the  captured  vessel  to  enter  a  port  of  the  United  States, 
but  to  the  capturing  vessel  to  be  accompanied  by  its  prize,  and  that  as 
the  capturing  vessel,  the  Moewe,  did  not  accompany  the  prize,  the  case 
of  the  Appam  was  not  covered  by  the  treaty.  The  Secretary  of  State 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  contemplated  a  limited  so- 
journ, evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  capturing  vessel  was  to  be  allowed 
to  take  out  the  prize  ''to  the  places  expressed  in  their  commissions;" 
that  in  the  present  case.  Lieutenant  Berg  was  not  directed  to  take  the 
vessel  to  a  port  of  his  country,  but  to  the  nearest  American  port,  there 
to  lay  her  up;  that  this  was  a  claim,  not  to  use  an  American  port  as  a 
port  of  call,  but  as  an  asylum  during  the  course  of  war.  The  Secretaiy 
of  State  therefore  rejected  the  contention  that  the  Appam  fell  within 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  stated  that  it  could  only  enjoy  "those  privi- 
leges usually  granted  by  maritime  nations,  including  Germany,  to  prizes 
of  war,  namely,  to  enter  neutral  ports  only  in  case  of  stress  of  weather, 
want  of  fuel  and  provisions,  or  necessity  of  repairs,  but  to  leave  as  soon 
as  the  cause  of  their  entry  has  been  removed."  In  regard  to  a  conten- 
tion of  the  German  Government  that  a  prize  might  be  sequestered  in 
a  neutral  port,  pending  prize  proceedings  in  a  port  of  the  captor.  Secre- 
tary Lansing  said : 

Your  Excellency's  Government  further  contends  that  Article  19, 
besides  being  applicable  to  modern  conditions,  is  not  contrary  to  the 
general  rules  of  international  law,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  a  re- 
stricting interpretation,  and  in  support  of  this  cites  as  declaratory  of 
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the  general  rules  of  international  law  Article  23  of  Hague  Convention 
XIII.  As  indicated  by  the  Imperial  Government,  the  United  States 
did  not  in  the  case  of  this  convention,  and  never  has,  assented  to  the 
sequestration  of  prizes  in  its  ports.  The  ground  of  this  position  of  the 
United  States  is  that  it  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Government, 
comport  with  the  obligations  of  a  neutral  Power  to  allow  its  ports  to  be 
used  either  as  a  place  of  indefinite  refuge  for  belligerent  prizes  or  as  a 
place  for  their  sequestration  during  the  proceedings  of  prize  courts. 
The  contention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  note  of 
March  2  in  this  case  is  consistent  with  this  long-established  and  well- 
known  policy  of  the  American  Government,  in  the  light  of  which  the 
treaty  of  1799  was  negotiated  and  has  been  enforced  and  applied.  Pro- 
vided the  vessel  enters  an  American  port  accompanied  by  a  German 
naval  vessel.  Article  19  contemplates  in  the  view  of  this  government 
merely  temporary  sojourn  of  the  prize  in  an  American  port  and  not  its 
sequestration  there  pending  the  decision  of  a  prize  court.^ 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  importance  to  the  United  States  of  the  questions  involved 
in  the  Appam  case,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  somewhat  in  detail  the 
points  raised  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  three  governments 
and  to  state  the  holding  of  the  court  upon  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  three  governments  regard 
the  treaty  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States  as  in  some  way  af- 
fecting the  status  and  the  rights  of  the  Appam  in  American  waters. 
The  treaty  in  question  was  the  treaty  of  May  1,  1828,  between  Prussia 
and  the  United  States,  Article  12  of  which  revives  certain  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  July  11,  1799,  between  the  two  countries,  which  was  then 
no  longer  in  eflfect.  Article  19  of  the  treaty  of  1799  was,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  sentence,  relating  to  treaties  with  Great  Britain, 
one  of  the  articles  revived  by  Article  12  of  the  treaty  of  1828,  and  (with 
the  insertion  of  the  original  French  in  certain  places,  and  the  omission 
of  the  excepted  sentence)  reads  as  follows: 

The  vessels  of  war,  public  and  private,  of  both  parties,  shall  carry 
(amduire)  freely,  wheresoever  they  please,  the  vessels  and  eflfects  taken 
(pris)  from  their  enemies,  without  being  obUged  to  pay  any  duties, 
d^arges,  or  fees  to  oflScers  of  admiralty,  of  the  customs,  or  any  others; 
nor  shall  such  prizes  (prises)  be  arrested,  searched,  or  put  under  legal 
process,  when  they  come  to  and  enter  the  ports  of  the  other  party,  but 

*  Special  Supplement,  to  this  Journal  for  October,  1916. 
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the  French  Revolution,  when  he  happened  to  be  the  minister  of  France 
to  the  United  States,  should  be  proof  in  itself  that  the  young  republic 
was  unwilling  to  have  its  ports  encumbered  with  prizes  and  that  it  would 
not  knowingly  conclude  a  treaty,  after  its  experience  with  France,  which 
would  allow  a  foreign  country  to  dump  at  its  pleasure  the  spoils  of  war 
in  American  ports. 

Article  19  of  the  Prussian  treaty  was  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
provisions  dealing  with  the  same  subject  in  treaties  which  the  United 
States  had  concluded  with  other  Powers,  and  they  were  based  upon 
the  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  of  February  6,  1778,  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  In  a  letter  dated  August  28,  1801,  from 
President  Jefferson  to  Albert  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  as  Secretary  of  State  had  been  called  upon  to  inter- 
pret this  very  provision,  said: 

The  doctrine  as  to  the  admission  of  prizes,  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  Ekigland,  France, 
etc.,  to  this  day  has  been  this:  The  treaties  give  a  right  to  armed  vessels, 
with  their  prizes^  to  go  where  they  please  (consequently  into  our  ports), 
and  that  these  prizes  shall  not  be  detained,  seized,  nor  adjudicated,  but 
that  the  armed  vessel  may  depart  as  speedily  as  may  be,  with  her  prize, 
to  the  place  of  her  commission.     ♦    ♦    ♦  * 

Judge  Waddill  decided  in  favor  of  the  contention  of  the  United  States, 
saying: 

A  careful  review  of  the  provisions  of  the  Prussian  treaty,  when  read 
in  the  light  of  the  rulings  and  interpretation  placed  upon  other  contem- 
poraneous treaties,  especially  Article  XVII  of  the  treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce  with  France  in  1778,  convinces  the  court  that  the  Secretary 
of  State's  ruling  is  correct,  and  that  under  the  same,  prizes  can  not  be 
brought  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  la3ring 
up  by  a  prize  master,  but  can  only  be  brought  in  by  the  capturing  vessel 
hersdf ,  or  a  war  vessel  acting  as  convoy  to  such  prize,  and  then  not  for 
an  indefinite  period,  but  for  the  temporary  causes  recognized  by  inter- 
national law. 

In  the  German  and  British  notes,  various  articles  of  the  Convention 
Concerning  the  Rights  an^  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  in  Naval  Warfare, 
adopted  by  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  were  referred  to,  sometimes 

*  Moore,  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  p.  935. 
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as  not  in  force  and  at  other  times  as  declaratory  of  international  law. 
It  seems  therefore  advisable  to  consider  this  convention. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  stated  by  Germany  that  Great  Britain  was 
not  a  party  to  the  convention,  and  that  therefore  according  to  the 
express  wording  of  Article  28  thereof,  the  convention  was  not  in  effect, 
as  all  of  the  belligerents  were  not  parties  to  it.  Great  Britain  did  not 
claim  to  be  a  contracting  party,  but  stated  that  Article  21,  concerning 
the  admission  of  a  prize,  was  declaratory  of  international  law;  and 
Germany,  while  rejecting  the  article  unfavorable  to  its  views,  insisted 
that  Article  23,  permitting  the  sequestration  of  a  prize  in  a  neutral  port 
pending  a  decision  of  a  prize  court,  was  declaratory  of  international 
law  and  therefore  binding  upon  the  United  States.  Secretary  Lansing 
did  not  discuss  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  convention  except  to  mention 
that  Article  23  concerning  sequestration  had  been  specifically  excluded 
by  the  United  States  in  ratifjdng  the  convention. 

It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Germany,  that  by  Article  28  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  do  not  apply  except  between  contracting  Powers, 
and  then  only  if  all  the  belligerents  are  parties  to  the  convention.  It 
may  be  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  obliged  to  apply  the  con- 
vention in  case  that  all  the  belligerents  were  not  contracting  parties,  if 
the  articles  in  question  introduced  provisions  hitherto  unknown  to  in- 
ternational law.  But  if  the  provisions  in  question  are  declaratory  of 
international  law,  then  they  bind  the  relations  of  neutrals  and  bel- 
ligerents, irrespective  of  the  language  of  the  convention.  In  any  event, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  failure  of  one  of  the  belligerents  to  be  a 
contracting  party  can  affect  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  United  States 
as  a  neutral  Power.  It  is  admitted  that  a  nation  can,  in  the  absence  of 
an  international  agreement  regulating  these  matters,  admit  or  refuse  to 
admit  prizes,  and  may  determine  the  conditions  upon  which  they  are 
admitted  or  allowed  to  stay  in  its  ports.  The  United  States  therefore 
could  determine  these  matters  for  itself.  It  adhered  to  the  convention 
on  December  3,  1909,  and  deposited  the  act  of  adherence  at  The  Hague 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  convention.  The  convention 
therefore  can  be  considered,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  as 
a  declaration  of  its  attitude  in  the  matter  of  prizes,  although  other 
Powers  may  not  under  Article  28  claim  the  benefits  of  the  convention. 
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The  convention  is,  by  virtue  of  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the 
ratification  thereof  by  the  President,  and  the  deposit  of  the  act  of  ad^ 
herence  at  The  Hague,  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  whether  it  is  or 
is  not,  according  to  Article  28  of  the  convention,  an  international  treaty. 
However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  this  point,  as  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  relating  to  prizes  are  either  declaratory  of  international 
law,  or  are  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Article  23,  which  our  Government  excluded  expressly 
in  its  acceptance  of  the  convention. 

Articles  21,  22,  and  23  of  this  convention,  dealing  with  the  admission 
of  prizes,  are  as  follows: 

Article  21.  A  prize  may  only  be  brought  into  a  neutral  port  on  ac- 
count of  unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather,  or  want  of  fuel  or  provi- 
sions. 

It  must  leave  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  justified  its  entry 
are  at  an  end.  If  it  does  not,  the  neutral  Power  must  order  it  to  leave 
at  once;  should  it  faU  to  obey,  the  neutral  Power  must  employ  the  means 
at  its  disposal  to  release  it  with  its  officers  and  crew  and  to  intern  the 
prize  crew. 

Article  22.  A  neutral  Power  must,  similarly,  release  a  prize  brought 
into  one  of  its  ports  under  circmnstances  other  than  those  referred  to  in 
Article  21. 

Article  23.  A  neutral  Power  may  allow  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and 
roadsteads,  whether  under  convoy  or  not,  when  they  are  brought  there 
to  be  sequestered  pending  the  decision  of  a  prize  court.  It  may  have 
the  prize  taken  to  another  of  its  ports. 

If  the  prize  is  convoyed  by  a  war-ship,  the  prize  crew  may  go  on 
board  the  convojdng  ship. 

If  the  prize  is  not  under  convoy,  the  prize  crew  are  left  at  liberty.^ 

It  is  the  custom  of  international  conferences  to  appoint  a  reporter  to 
prepare  what  may  be  considered  an  official  commentary  upon  the  text 
adopted  by  the  conference,  stating  the  origin  and  nature,  and  the  sense 
in  which  the  articles  of  the  convention  are  understood.  Professor  Louis 
Renault  prepared  the  report  upon  this  convention,  and  the  commentary 
besides  being  official,  has  the  added  value  of  being  the  work  of  the  most 

•Supplement  to  this  Journal,  Vol.  2  (1908),  at  pp.  210-211;  The  Hague 
Conventions  and  Declarations  of  1899  and  1907,  Carnegie  Endowment,  1915^ 
pp.  213-214. 
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distinguished  of  living  international  lawyers.    Speaking  of  t 


sion  of  prizes,  Mr.  Renault  says  in  the  report: 

There  are  different  practices  with  regard  to  the  admittance  of  prizes 
into  neutral  ports.  In  some  countries  they  are  excluded,  and  in  others 
they  may  enter  on  certain  conditions.  Li  the  coiamittee  some  con- 
tended for  a  prohibition  against  entry  of  prizes,  while  others  simply 
classed  them  with  war-ships.  The  former  view  prevailed.  The  nile 
therefore  is  that  in  principle  the  prize  can  not  be  brought  into  a  neutral 
port;  this  includes  both  the  case  of  a  prize  that  is  escorted  and  that  of 
prize  manned  by  a  crew  placed  on  board  by  the  captor.  The  exceptions 
include  unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather,  want  of  provisions  or  of  fud. 

As  soon  as  the  circmnstances  which  justify  its  entry  are  at  an  end, 
the  prize  must  leave.  A  notification  is  addressed  to  it  if  it  does  not  leave 
of  itself,  and  if  it  fails  to  obey,  the  neutral  Power  must  take  measures.* 

In  his  comment  upon  Article  22,  Mr.  Renault  said: 

The  preceding  article  deals  with  the  case  of  a  prize  which  has  entered 
regularly  but  which  does  not  leave  when  it  should  do  so.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  case  where  a  prize  has  been  brought  in 
irregularly,  that  is  to  say,  outside  of  the  exceptions  provided.^ 

In  his  comment  on  Article  23,  the  same  distinguished  authority  said: 

There  is  no  question  of  imposing  an  obligation  upon  neutral  states, 
as  they  are  always  free  to  admit  or  exclude  prizes.  The  article  has  for 
its  single  purpose  to  enable  a  neutral  to  receive  and  guard  a  prize  with- 
out compromising  its  neutrahty.* 

In  adhering  to  the  convention,  the  United  States  accepted  Articles  21 
and  22,  but  specifically  excluded  Article  23.  In  so  doing  it  declared  its 
attitude,  and  the  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  adherence  at  The  Hague 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  notice  to  the  world  of  its 
attitude  in  the  matter  of  prize. 

The  question  of  conflict  between  the  Prussian  treaty  of  1828  and 
Convention  No.  13  of  1907,  does  not  arise,  because  the  Appam  was 
not  brought  into  an  American  port  by  the  capturing  vessel,  and  there- 
fore it  derived  no  rights  from  the  treaty  of  1828  permitting  the  admis- 
sion of  a  prize  if  it  be  accompanied  by  the  capturing  vessel.    Nor  was 

•  Reports  of  the  Hague  Conferences,  Carnegie  Endowment,  1916,  p.  863. 

'Ibid. 

« Ibid.,  p.  864. 
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the  Appatn  entitled  to  the  permission  granted  by  Article  21  of  Con- 
vention No.  13,  conditioned  upon  ''unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather, 
or  want  of  fuel  or  provisions/'  for  it  is  stated  by  Judge  Waddill  in  his 
opinion  that  the  evidence  showed  "that  the  Appam  was  in  first  class 
order,  quite  seawgrthy,  and  with  plenty  of  provisions  both  when  cap- 
tured, and  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Hampton  Roads."  If,  then. 
Article  21  be  taken  as  expressing  the  attitude  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  if  the  Prussian  treaty  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Appam, 
that  vessel  not  having  entered  a  neutral  port  on  accoimt  of  unseaworthi- 
ness, stress  of  weather,  or  want  of  fuel  or  provisions,  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  law,  a  trespasser,  and  as  such  had  no  rights  in  American  juris- 
diction. And  if  Article  22  is  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  release  the 
Appam  as  ''a  prize  brought  into  one  of  its  ports  imder  circumstances 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  Article  21." 

But  Article  23  must  be  referred  to,  as  the  German  Government  claims 
this  article  as  declaratory  of  international  law.  The  answer  to  that  is 
the  exclusion  of  Article  23  from  the  act  of  adherence,  which,  in  so  far 
as  this  article  is  concerned,  reads:  ''That  the  United  States  adheres  to 
the  said  Convention,  subject  to  the  reservation  and  exclusion  of  its 
Axticle  23."  *  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  due 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Conference, 
which  said,  in  its  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Articles  21  and  22  seem  to  be  unobjectional.  Article  23  authorizes 
the  neutral  to  permit  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and  to  remain  there  pend- 
ing action  on  their  cases  by  the  proper  prize  courts.  This  is  objection- 
able for  the  reason  that  it  involves  a  neutral  in  participation  in  the 
war  to  the  extent  of  giving  asyliun  to  a  prize  which  the  belligerent  may 
not  be  able  to  conduct  to  a  home  port.  This  article  represents  the 
revival  of  an  ancient  abuse,  and  should  not  be  approved.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  proper  to  note  that  a  proposition  absolutely  forbidding 
the  destruction  of  a  neutral  prize,  which  was  vigorously  supported  by 
England  and  the  United  States,  failed  of  adoption.  Had  the  proposi- 
tion been  adopted,  there  would  have  been  some  reason  for  authorizing 
such  an  asylum  to  be  afforded  in  the  case  of  neutral  prizes.^ 

'  Hague  Conventions  and  Declarations,  Carnegie  Endowment,  p.  219. 
^"  Instructions  to  the  American  Delegates  to  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences  and 
their  Official  Reports,  Carnegie  Endowment,  1916,  p.  127. 
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The  action  of  the  Senate  in  rejecting  Article  23  was  based  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  American  delegation,  and  the  express  exclusion 
of  the  article  was  notice  of  the  fact  that  neutral  prizes  could  not  enter 
and  lie  in  an  American  port  pending  the  action  of  a  prize  court  in  the 
coimtry  of  the  captor.  Indeed,  the  exclusion  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  very  trouble  foreseen  in  the  report  of  the  American  delegation  and 
provided  against  in  the  exclusion  of  the  article,  because  ''it  involves  a 
neutral  in  participation  in  the  war  to  the  extent  of  giving  asylum  to  a 
prize  which  the  belligerent  may  not  be  able  to  conduct  to  a  home  port." 
The  Appam  was  130  miles  from  the  Madeiras,  but  the  neutrality  of 
Portugal  was  questionable,  and  the  prize  might  not  be  safe  in  its  waters. 
Emden,  the  nearest  German  port,  was  1,590  miles  away,  but  the  British 
command  of  the  sea  made  it  dangerous  if  not  impossible  for  the  Ajtpam 
to  attempt  to  reach  a  German  port  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  British 
fleet.  Hampton  Roads  was  3,051  miles  from  the  place  of  capture.  The 
journey  to  this  port  was  thought  to  be  free,  as  the  event  proved,  from 
British  cruisers,  and  the  Ajypam  therefore  speeded  across  the  Atlantic  to 
an  American  port  to  escape  the  consequences  of  British  command  of 
the  seas.  The  commander  of  the  Appam  was  directed  to  take  the  ship 
"to  the  nearest  American  port  and  there  to  lay  her  up,"  in  the  apt 
words  of  Secretary  Lansing,  ''as  the  deposit  of  the  spoils  of  war  in  an 
American  port."    Judge  Waddill's  opinion  on  this  point  is  as  follows: 

The  Hague  Convention  (XIII)  was  signed  at  The  Hague  on  the  13th 
of  October,  1907,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  executive  session  on  the  17th  of  April,  1908.  That  body,  however, 
excepted  and  excluded  Article  23  (36  Stat.  L.  part  2,  p.  2438).  The  law, 
as  shown  in  Dana's  note  (1866)  to  Wheaton's  International  Law,  8th 
American  Edition,  sec.  391,  is  as  follows: 

**The  modern  practice  of  neutrals  prohibits  the  use  of  their  ports  by 
the  prize  of  a  belligerent,  except  in  cases  of  necessity;  and  they  may  re- 
main in  the  ports  only  for  a  meeting  of  the  exigency.  The  necessity  must 
be  one  arising  from  perils  of  the  seas,  or  need  of  repairs,  for  seaworth- 
iness, or  provisions  and  supplies." 

The  British  Government,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  in  the 
United  States,  took  this  position,  and  so  instructed  the  British  admiralty. 
Subsequently,  like  position  was  taken  by  other  prominent  Powers,  and 
the  same  view  has  been  taken  generally  from  time  to  time  by  different 
nations  down  to  our  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  and  to  the  present  time. 
It  was  said  by  Attorney  General  Wirt: 
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"It  would  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  permit  a  port  to  be  made  a 
cruising  station  for  a  belligerent,  or  a  depot  for  his  spoUs  and  prisoners. 
It  is  not  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  permit  a  vessel  captured  as  prize  to  be 
repaired  in  our  ports,  and  put  in  a  condition  to  be  taken  to  the  port  of  the 
captor  for  adjudication.    (2  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  86.) " 

Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  repljdng  to  the  Peruvian  L^ation 
as  to  the  position  of  the  United  States  respecting  the  war  between  Spain 
and  Peru,  said: 

"This  Government  will  observe  the  neutrality  which  is  enjoined  by  its 
own  municipal  law  and  by  the  law  of  nations.  No  armed  vessel  of  either 
party  will  be  allowed  to  bring  their  prizes  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.    (Moore's  Digest,  Sec.  1302,  p.  738.) " 

In  the  Flad  Oyen  case  (1  C.  Rob.  135),  Lord  Stowell,  considering  the 
subject,  said: 

"  It  gives  one  belligerent  the  unfair  advantage  of  a  new  station  of  war 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  him,  and  it  gives  to  the  other  the  un- 
fair advantage  of  an  active  enemy  in  a  quarter  where  no  enemy  would 
naturally  be  found.  The  coasts  of  Norway  could  no  longer  be  ap- 
proached by  the  British  merchant  with  safety,  and  a  suspension  of  com- 
merce would  soon  be  followed  by  a  suspension  of  amity. 

"Wisely,  therefore,  did  the  American  Government  defeat  a  similar 
attempt  made  on  them,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war;  they  knew  that 
to  permit  such  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war  within  their  cities,  would 
be  to  make  their  coasts  a  station  of  hostility.'' 

Reference  may  also  be  had  to  Hall's  International  Law,  5th  edition, 
p.  618,  and  "Laws  of  War,"  Risley,  p.  176;*Bluntschli  on  International 
Law,  set.  778,  Int.  Law,  Note. 

The  right  of  belligerents  to  use  neutral  waters,  as  an  asylmn  for  prizes, 
can  no  longer  be  successfully  contended  for. 

Admitting  that  the  Appam  did  not  have  the  right  to  use  the  United 
States  as  an  asylum,  either  under  the  Prussian  treaty  or  general  inter- 
national law,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  duty  of  the  United  States  in 
the  premises  and  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  such  a  case,  because 
the  libel  was  filed  by  the  original  British  owners  on  February  15,  1916, 
before  the  Department  of  State  had  completed  its  investigation  of  the 
case  and  before  it  had  decided  and  communicated  its  decision  to  the 
German  Government.  According  to  the  American  theory,  jurisdiction 
assumed  by  the  court  ousts  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  executive  takes  no  action  during  the  pendency  of  judicial  deci- 
sions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
sits  as  a  court  of  prize  without  being  specially  constituted,  as  was  laid 
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down  by  Chief  Justice  Jay  in  the  case  of  the  Betsy  (3  Dallas,  6),  decided 
in  1794.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  prize  court  having  jurisdiction 
can  order  restitution  of  property  unlawfully  in  the  possession  of  captors 
in  the  country  in  which  the  court  is  situated,  and  that  the  court  may 
order  restitution  of  property  brought  within  its  jurisdiction  and  in  the 
possession  of  a  captor  of  any  nation  if  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
has  been  violated  in  the  capture. 

The  case,  however,  in  the  present  instance  seems  to  be  different,  as 
there  was  no  violation  of  American  neutrality  or  American  rights  upon 
the  high  seas  by  the  capture  of  the  Appam.  The  violation  of  neutrality, 
if  it  took  place  at  all,  took  place  within  the  United  States,  either  by  the 
prize  entering  an  American  port  unlawfully,  or  after  having  entered 
lawfully,  by  prolonging  its  stay  contrary  to  international  law.  Citing 
and  rel3dng  upon  the  case  of  the  BeUy,  the  court  had  no  difficulty  in 
assuming  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  the  Appam,  and  the  court  relied 
upon  the  SarUissima  Trinidad  (7  Wheaton,  283),  decided  in  1822,  for 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  American  neutrality  taking 

^  place  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  neither  of  these  cases,  dealing  as  they 
did  with  the  violation  of  neutrality  within  American  waters  by  the 
augmentation  of  crews,  armament,  etc.,  quite  covers  the  present  case. 
The  judge,  however,  based  his  action  upon  two  other  cases.  One  of  these 
was  the  Adventure  (8  Cranch,  221),  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1814,  in  which  the  court  assumed  jurisdiction  and  delivered  to  its  original 
British  owners  the  vessel,  which,  captured  by  the  French,  had  been  given 
to  Americans  (whose  vessels  had  been  burned  by  the  French),  and 
brought  into  Norfolk  by  the  American  donees.  The  question,  however,  | 
was  not  merely  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction,  but  was  the  assumption 
of  jurisdiction  due  to  an  unneutral  act  of  the  prize  crew  which  would 
justify  and  require  in  law  the  restitution  of  the  prize  to  the  original 
owners.  The  other  was  the  Queen  v.  The  Chesapeake  (1  Oldright's 
Nova  Scotia  Reports,  769).  The  case  and  the  principle  of  law  involved 
in  it  are  thus  stated  by  Judge  Waddill: 

The  Queen  v.  The  Chesap)eake,  1  Oldright's  Nova  Scotia  Reports. 
769,  was  the  case  of  an  American  vessel  sailing  from  New  York,  cap- 
tured by  certain  persons  bearing  a  commission  from  the  Confederate 
States  Government,  shipped  thereon  as  passengers.    After  sailing  from 
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New  York,  they  overpowered  the  captain  and  crew,  and  took  the  vessel 
into  a  Canadian  port.  Suit  was  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  Crown 
for  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  for  violation  of  the  British  neutrality.  Claim 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  private  owners,  and  restitution  was  ordered, 
on  pa3niient  of  costs  and  expenses.  (Moore's  Digest,  International 
Law,  Vol.  II,  p.  366,  Vol.  7,  p.  937.)  In  the  course  of  his  opin- 
ion deciding  the  question,  the  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court 
said: 

"By  the  affidavits  upon  which  I  granted  a  warrant  it  is  certain  that  the 
Chesapedkey  if  a  prize  at  all,  is  an  uncondemned  prize.  For  a  belligerent 
to  bring  an  imcondemned  prize  into  a  neutral  port  to  avoid  recapture  is 
an  offense  so  grave  against  a  neutral  state  that  it  ipso  facto  subjects  that 
prize  to  forfeiture.  For  a  neutral  state  to  afford  such  protection  would 
be  an  act  justly  offensive  to  the  other  belligerent  state.'' 
At  the  prior  hearing  of  the  case,  the  court  also  said: 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  use  of  a  neutral  territory  for  the  purposes  of 
war  is  to  be  permitted.  I  do  not  say  remote  uses,  such  as  procuring 
provisions  and  refreshments  and  acts  of  that  nature  which  the  law  of 
nations  universally  tolerates,  but  that  no  proximate  acts  of  war 
are  in  any  way  whatever  to  be  allowed  to  originate  on  neutrfd 
grounds." 

On  the  authority  of  adjudged  cases,  principally  those  of  the  Betsy ^  the 
Santissima  Trinidad^  the  AdverUwrey  and  the  Chesapeake,  Judge  Waddill 
considers  himself  justified  in  thus  concluding  the  part  of  the  judgment 
devoted  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction: 

This  power  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  may  not 
be  given  specifically  by  any  statute,  as  required  for  the  exercise  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  but  arises  from  the  authority  reposed  in  them 
under  the  constitution  as  courts  of  admiralty  and  common  law,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  administering  the  law  of  nations. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Chesor- 
peake  and  the  violation  of  neutrahty  by  bringing  an  uncondemned  vessel 
into  a  neutral  port  in  order  to  escape  recapture,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  Avpam  is  in  this  condition.  It  is  true  that  it  was  brought 
to  American  waters  by  its  captor  with  an  order  "there  to  lay  her  up,'' 
and  that  the  prize  master,  supported  by  his  government,  claimed  the 
right  "to  stay  in  an  American  port  imtil  further  notice,"  the  notice 
in  this  case  being  apparently  to  be  given  by  the  prize  master,  not  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


// 
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So  far  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  would  seem  to  be  a  precedent.  But, 
admitting  that  the  Appam  came  into  American  jurisdiction  to  avoid 
recapture,  and  that  the  vessel  both  claimed  and  sought  to  exercise  the 
right  of  asylum  in  American  waters,  it  did  not  come  as  a  mere  tres- 
passer, but  apparently  in  the  belief  that  it  had  the  right  to  enter  an 
American  port  and  there  to  remain  as  long  as  it  pleased,  under  authority 
of  the  treaty  of  May  1,  1828,  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States, 
which  both  governments  admit  applies  to  Germany,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  the  German  Government  claimed  "  Hhat  the  vessels  and  effects 
taken  from'  the  enemies  of  the  contracting  parties  may  be  carried  freely 
wheresoever  they  please,  and  that  such  prizes  shall  not  be  'put  under 
legal  process  when  they  come  to  and  enter  the  ports  of  the  oth^ 
party.    ♦    ♦    ♦' "  u 

The  contention  of  the  German  Government  was,  as  already  stated, 
that  the  prize  itself,  under  charge  of  a  prize  master,  might  avail  itself 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Prussian  treaty,  whereas  the  contention  of  the 
United  States  was,  confirmed  by  the  court,  that  a  German  prize  could 
only  avail  itself  of  the  privilege  of  entering,  remaining  in  our  jurisdic- 
tion, and  leaving  it,  if  it  were  brought  into  the  port  by  the  capturing 
vessel  and  if  it  left  the  port  under  charge  of  the  capturing  vessel.    The 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  might  well  be  considered  as  open  to  doubt, 
and  a  vessel  coming  into  American  jurisdiction  under  claim  of  a  treaty 
right,  which  it  cited  as  an  express  authority  for  entrance,  can  not  weD 
be  considered  as  a  trespasser  in  the  sense  of  the  Chesapeakey  which  had 
no  claim  of  right.    If  the  Department  of  State  had  accepted  the  German 
interpretation  of  the  treaty,  the  Appam  would  not  have  been  a  tre^ 
passer,  and  in  this  case  it  would  not  have  violated  neutrality  as  inter- 
preted by  the  United  States.     Until  the  United  States  decided  the 
question  adversely  to  the  vessel,  it  would  seem  that  the  Appam  was 
not  a  trespasser,  and  that  it  could  not  be  considered  to  have  violated 
American  jurisdiction.    It  certainly  was  admitted,  because  it  was  not 
excluded;  and  it  certainly  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
pending  investigation  of  the  question,  for  neither  the  conunander  nor 
the  German  Government  had  been  given  notice  for  the  vessel  to  depart. 

^^  Note  of  the  German  Ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  February  22,  1916, 
Special  Supplement  to  this  Journal  for  October,  1916. 
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This  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Secretary  Lansing,  who  said,  in  his 
note  of  April  4,  1916,  to  the  British  Ambassador: 

I  have  received  your  formal  note  of  the  31st  ultimo,  in  which  you  re- 
quest that  as  the  Ajypam  had  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  by  her  staying  in  port  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  suit  now  pend- 
ing against  her,  such  violation  of  American  neutrality  be  called  to  the 
court's  attention  by  the  proper  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
application  be  made  to  the  court  to  direct  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  the 
owners  upon  due  proof  of  their  ownership  and  of  the  facts  constituting 
a  violation  of  neutrahty. 

In  reply,  allow  me  to  say  that  as  the  vessel  was  in  American  jurisdic- 
tion up  until  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  suit  against  her,  pending  con- 
sideration of  the  question  as  to  whether  she  was  entitled  to  the  privileges 
claimed  for  her  by  the  German  Government  by  virtue  of  Article  19  of 
the  treaty  of  1799,  and  as  this  government  reached  a  decision  on  that 
question  only  after  the  libel  had  been  filed,  I  am  unable  to  accept  your 
suggestion  that  the  presence  of  the  Appam  in  American  waters,  in  the 
circmnstances,  constituted  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States.  Holding  this  view,  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  comply  with 
your  request  to  Have  official  representations  made  to  the  court  in  the 
sense  of  your  note  under  acknowledgment.*^ 

It  would  seem  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Appam  entered  American  juris- 
diction under  a  claim  of  right,  which  right  was  regarded  doubtful  by 
the  United  States  Government,  it  was  properly  within  our  jurisdiction 
imtil  it  was  decided  by  the  Government  that  the  treaty  in  question 
did  not  grant  this  right,  and  that  the  right  claimed  did  not  exist  under 
general  international  law;  and  that  the  vessel  became  a  trespasser  and 
liable  to  forfeiture  and  restitution  only  after  it  had  been  informed  by 
the  United  States  that  its  presence  under  the  circumstances  was  in 
violation  of  the  rights  of  this  Government  and  compromised  the  neu- 
trality of  the  United  States.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  provisions  of 
Convention  No.  13  of  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  concerning 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  in  Naval  War,  forbade  the 
entry  of  the  Appam  if  that  convention  were  in  force,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  prize  articles  by  the  United  States,  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
article  permitting  the  vessel  to  remain  in  neutral  jurisdiction  pending 
a  decision  of  the  prize  court  of  capture,  stated  the  attitude  of  the  United 

^*  Special  Supplement  to  this  Joxtrnal  for  October,  1916. 
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States  upon  these  questions.  But  it  is  clear  that  a  government  scrupu- 
lous in  the  performance  of  its  duties  under  a  treaty  would  hesitate  to 
overrule  a  treaty  admittedly  in  force  by  a  convention  of  doubtful  effect. 
When,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  court,  decided  that  the 
treaty  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Appam,  then  the  right  of  that 
vessel,  under  the  circumstances,  to  enter  an  American  port  and  to 
remain  in  it  during  the  war  depended  upon  international  law,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  general  agreement,  the  United  States  could  invoke 
the  convention,  either  as  declaratory  of  international  law,  or  as  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  practice.  The  result  might  have  been  the  same  in 
the  end,  although  it  would  have  been  reached  by  a  di£Ferent  method. 

In  the  third  and  concluding  portion  of  the  opinion.  Judge  Waddill 
takes  issue  with  the  contention  of  the  German  Government  "  that  the 
Appam  and  her  cargo  can  not  be  proceeded  against  in  these  causes,  be- 
cause title  to  the  same  vested  in  the  German  Government  by  reason 
of  capture  at  sea  by  a  German  war  vessel  from  an  enemy  country;  that 
the  Appam  is  a  lawful  prize  of  war,  entitled  to  remain  in  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  a  neutral  Power,  without  interference  on  the  part 
of  that  government;  and  that  its  title  can  only  be  enquired  into  and 
divested  by  the  action  of  the  prize  court  of  their  own  country."  The 
court  apparently  considered  that  title  did  not  p^iss  to  the  captor  until 
a  decision  had  been  had  in  the  court  of  the  captor  that  the  vessel  was 
lawful  prize,  and  that  such  decision  could  not  take  place  legally  in  the 
captor's  country  while  the  prize  was  lying  as  spoils  of  war  in  a  neutral 
port.  On  the  first  point,  the  court  quotes  the  case  of  the  Nassau  (4 
Wallace,  634),  arising  out  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Manila  Prize  Cases 
(188  U.  S.  260).  In  the  first  case.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  speaking  for 
the  court,  said: 

It  is  the  practice  with  civilized  nations  when  a  vessel  is  captured 
at  sea  as  a  prize  of  war,  to  bring  her  into  some  convenient  port  of  the 
government  of  the  captor  for  adjudication.  The  title  is  not  transferred 
by  the  mere  fact  of  capture,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor  to  send  his- 
prize  home,  in  order  that  judicial  inquiry  may  be  instituted  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  capture  was  lawful,  and  if  so,  to  settle  all  intervening 
claims  of  property. 

In  the  Manila  Prize  CaseSy  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  **  Ordinarily 
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the  property  must  be  brought  in  for  adjudication,  as  the  question  is 
one  of  title,  which  does  not  vest  until  condemnation/' 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  Nassau  case,  the  court  said  that  '4t  is 
the  practice";  and  that  in  the  Manila  Cases,  it  uses  the  expression  ''or- 
dinarily." There  is  much  confusion  in  the  books,  some  cases  appear- 
ing to  lay  it  down  that  title  does  not  pass  until  the  decision  of  a  prize 
court  of  the  captor's  country,  while  others  limit  themselves  to  saying 
it  is  the  "practice,"  that  "generally,"  or  "ordinarily"  title  passes  by 
decision  of  a  prize  court.  This  matter  was  very  carefully  considered  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  Conmiodore  Stewart's  Case  (1  Court  of  Claims, 
113),  decided  in  1864,  when  the  court  found  itself  obliged  to  decide, 
much  to  its  regret,  against  Captain  Stewart,  who,  in  conmiand  of  the 
Constitution^  captured,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  the  Cyane  and  Levant 
during  the  war  of  1812,  or  rather,  after  peace  had  been  declared.  The 
gallant  captain  carried  the  Cyane  to  New  York,  where  it  was  condemned 
to  him  as  good  and  lawful  prize.  The  Levant  put  back  into  a  Portuguese 
port,  where  it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  violation  of  Portuguese  neu- 
trality. Captain  Stewart  maintained  that  the  title  passed  by  mere 
capture,  and  that  he  was  therefore  entitled  to  the  value  of  the  vessel. 
The  court  distinguished  between  the  right  of  the  capturing  nation  and 
the  title  of  the  individual  captor  to  the  property,  holding  that  upon 
capture  the  title  enured  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  that  it  was 
only  taken  out  of  the  nation  and  vested  in  the  individual  captor,  if 
the  law  allowed  the  captor  the  prize  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  decision 
of  the  prize  court  confirming  the  validity  of  the  capture  and  decreeing 
it  to  the  individual  captor.  The  point  is  so  important  as  to  justify  a 
quotation  from  the  opinion  in  the  case.  Thus,  Chief  Justice  Casey, 
speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

There  is  no  doubt  if  this  vessel  had  reached  a  port  of  the  United 
States  she  would  have  been  condenmed  as  a  good  prize  to  the  claimants; 
for  the  Cyane,  taken  in  the  same  engagement  and  at  the  same  time, 
was  actually  so  condenmed.  The  title  to  property  lawfully  taken  in 
war  may,  upon  general  principles,  be  considered  as  immediately  di- 
vested out  of  the  original  owner  and  transferred  to  the  captor.  As  to 
personal  property,  it  is  considered  as  lost  to  the  owner  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  has  acquired  a  firm  possession,  which  is  in  general  considered 
as  taking  place  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  after  the  booty 
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has  been  carried  into  a  place  of  safety,  infra  prassidia.  Grotius,  Lib. 
Ill,  cap.  6,  §  3;  cap.  9,  §  14;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens.  Modeme  de  VEunypt^ 
§  254;  Vattel,  bk.  Ill,  cap.  14,  §  196;  cap.  14,  §  209;  Heflfter,  das  Eu- 
ropdische  Volkerrechty  §  136. 

It  is  upon  authorities  like  the  foregoing  that  the  right  and  title 
of  the  claimants  in  the  present  case  is  predicated.  But  these  general 
expressions  refer  to  the  time  when  the  title  of  the  original  owner  is  di- 
vested, rather  than  when  the  right  of  the  individuals  making  the  capture 
vests.  Attention  for  a  moment  to  the  foimdation  and  origin  of  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  the  captured  property  will  assist  us  in  the 
solution  of  this  question.  That  right  is  acquired  not  in  virtue  of  the 
seizure  of  it  as  enemies'  property,  but  by  grant  of  the  sovereign  whose 
commission  the  captor  bears.  Judge  Story  says:  "It  is  now  clear  that 
all  captures  in  war  inure  to  the  sovereign,  and  become  private  property 
only  by  his  grant."    The  EmiUaus,  1  Gall.  569;  11  East.  619. 

The  right  to  all  captures  from  the  earliest  times  has  vested  primarily 
in  the  sovereign,  and  no  individual  can  have  any  interest  in  a  prise, 
whether  made  by  a  public  or  private  armed  vessel,  except  that  which 
he  receives  from  the  bounty  of  the  State.  Law  of  Marine  Warfare, 
p.  374;  Valin,  Com.  II.  235;  Bynk.,  cap.  17;  Su-  L.  Jenkins'  Work,  p.  714. 
An  interest  in  a  prize  can  only  be  derived  from  the  government.  1 
Phillips  on  Insurance,  182,  §  320;  The  Joseph,  1  Gall.  558;  11  East.  428. 
It  is  even  denied  that  the  individual  captors,  prior  to  condemnaticHi, 
have  any  insurable  interest  in  the  captured  property.  Routh  v.  Thomp- 
son, 11  East.  432;  DeVause  v.  Steele,  6  Bingh.  N.  C.  370;  Lucena  v. 
Crawford,  3  B.  &  P.  75;  5  Id.  323;  Crawford  v.  Hunter,  8  T.  Rep.  13. 

The  principle  applicable  to  this  case  to  be  extracted  from  the  au- 
thorities cited  is,  that  by  the  capture  of  this  ship  the  property  to  it 
vested  in  the  United  States,  and  whatever  right  to  or  title  in  it  the 
claimants  acquired  must  be  derived  from  their  sovereign  authority. 
(1  Court  of  Claims,  113.) 

The  late  W.  E.  Hall  draws  the  same  distinction,  and  holds  that  in 
the  case  of  enemy  property,  title  passes  to  the  captor's  country  inmiedi- 
ately  upon  capture,  and  that  it  is  taken  out  of  the  captor's  country' 
and  vested  in  the  individual  captor  by  a  prize  court  of  that  countn'. 
if  individual  captors  are  allowed  an  interest  in  the  prize.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Hall  goes  further,  and  shows  that  a  decision  of  a  prize  court  is  otherwise 
not  necessary  in  the  case  of  enemy  property,  because  all  enemy  prop- 
erty upon  the  high  seas  is  subject  to  capture  and  confiscation;  that 
the  intervention  of  a  prize  court  is  due  to  the  interests  of  neutrals;  and 
that  in  the  case  of  neutral's  property  only  the  decision  of  a  prize  court 
is  necessary  to  pass  title.    Thus  he  says: 
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As  the  property  in  an  enemy's  vessel  and  cargo  is  vested  in  the  state 
to  which  the  captor  belongs  so  soon  as  an  effectual  seizure  has  be^i 
made,  they  may  in  strictness  be  disposed  of  by  him  as  the  agent  of  his 
state  in  whatever  manner  he  chooses.  So  long  as  they  were  clearly 
the  property  of  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  capture,  it  is  immaterial  from 
the  point  of  view  of  International  Law  whether  the  captor  sends  them 
home  for  sale,  or  destroys  them,  or  releases  them  upon  ransom.  But 
as  the  property  of  belligerents  is  often  much  mixed  up  with  that  of  neu- 
trals, it  is  the  universal  practice  for  the  former  to'guard  the  interests  of 
the  latter,  by  requiring  captors  as  a  general  rule  to  bring  their  prizes 
into  port  for  adjudication  by  a  tribunal  competent  to  decide  whether 
the  captured  vessel  and  its  cargo  are  in  fact  wholly,  or  only  in  part, 
the  property  of  the  enemy.    (Hall's  International  Law,  4th  ed.,  sec.  150.) 

But  whether  or  not  the  title  passes  to  the  enemy  country  by  capture 
without  the  intervention  of  the  judgment  of  a  prize  court,  and  whatever 
the  law  may  be  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  is  against  taking  jurisdiction  when  a  prize  is  not  within 
its  ports,  and  is  opposed  to  the  right  of  a  foreign  captor  to  bring  its 
prize  into  the  United  States  and  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  this  country 
pending  judicial  proceedings  in  a  prize  court  of  his  nation.  This  is 
the  attitude,  but  it  has  not  always  been  the  practice  of  the  United  States. 
A  learned  international  lawyer  and  judge.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  felt 
himself  justified  in  saying  in  his  Conmientaries  upon  International 
Law,  that  ''an  attentive  review  of  all  the  cases  decided  in  the  courts 
of  England  and  the  North  American  United  States  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  condemnation  of  a  capture,  by  a  legal  prize  coiut, 
sitting  in  the  country  of  the  belligerent,  of  a  prize  lying  at  the  time 
of  the  sentence  in  a  neutral  port,  is  irregular,  but  clearly  valid." 
(Phillimore's  Commentaries  upon  International  Law,  3d  ed.,  Vol.  Ill, 
sec.  CCCLXXIX.) 

In  principle  this  should  not  be  permitted;  in  practice,  it  has  been 
allowed,  and  the  case  of  the  PoJka  (Spink's  Eccles.  and  Adm.  Reports, 
447),  decided  by  Dr.  Lushington  in  a  capture  made  in  the  Crimean  War, 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  prohibition  of  the  practice,  although  it  was  a 
condemnation  of  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  great  judge 
condemned  the  captured  ships  lying  in  a  neutral  port,  because  they 
could  not  be  removed  to  British  jurisdiction  without  danger  of  loss. 
He  insisted  that  his  condemnation  of  the  prizes  lying  in  a  neutral  juris- 
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/  diction  should  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  but  the  important  point 
[  is  that  he  assumed  jurisdiction  and  passed  title.     This  fact  clearly 

weakens  his  condemnation  of  the  principle  to  be  found  in  the  portion 

of  his  opinion  quoted  by  Judge  Waddill: 

I  wish  it,  moreover,  to  be  expressly  understood,  that  this  case  is 
decided  upon  its  own  peculiar  circumstances,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  precedent  for  the  condemnation  of  a  prize  while  lying  in 
a  neutral  port.  The  rule  is  that  the  prize  shall  be  brought  into  a  port 
belonging  to  the  captor's  country,  and  the  court  must  guanl  itself  against 
allowing  a  precedent  to  the  contrary  to  be  established. 

The  following  note  by  Dana  to  his  edition  to  Wheaton  is  quoted  by 
Judge  Waddill,  and  is,  it  is  believed,  correct  both  as  to  the  principle 
and  practice. 

But  apart  from  any  such  practice  of  neutrals,  it  seems  clear  that  to 
allow  prizes  to  fly  to  a  neutral  port  and  remain  there  in  safety  while 
prize  proceedings  are  going  on  in  a  home  port,  would  give  occasion  to 
nearly  all  the  objections  that  exist  against  prize  courts  in  neutral  ports. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  tendency,  if  not  the  settled  rule,  now,  that 
a  decree  of  condemnation  will  not  be  passed  against  prizes  remaining 
aboard,  unless  in  case  of  necessity,  or  if  passed,  will  not  be  respected 
by  other  nations.  (Wheaton's  International  Law,  8th  Am.  ed.  Sec 
391.) 

But,  even  although  there  is  doubt  on  this  point,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  United  States  would  not  now  be  justified  in  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  a  German  prize  court  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Appam  while  that  vessel  was  lying  as  the  spoils  of  war  in  an  American 
port.    The  exclusion  by  the  United  States  of  Article  23  from  the  Hague 
Convention  concerning  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  in 
Naval  War,  stated  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  that,  in  its  opinion, 
"a  neutral  Power  may'*  not  "allow  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and  road- 
steads, whether  under  convoy  or  not,  when  they  are  brought  there  to 
be  sequestrated  pending  the  decision  of  a  prize  court."    The  District 
Court  therefore  was,  it  would  seem,  justified  in  rejecting  the  Gennan 
contention  that  it  could  not  take  jurisdiction  of  the  case  of  the  Appam 
pending  judicial  proceedings  in  Germany;  for  if  the  view  which  has 
just  been  advanced  is  correct,  the  decision  of  a  German  prize  court 
under  the  circumstances  would  be  null  and  void  in  so  far  as  the  United 
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States  was  concerned.  It  would  be  as  if  it  had  not  been,  and  the  ques- 
tion for  the  American  court  to  consider  was,  whether  irrespective  of  the 
attitude  of  the  German  judicial  authorities,  the  Appam  was  guilty  of 
such  a  violation  of  American  neutrality  as  to  justify  its  return  to  the 
original  owners.  ^ 

Clearly,  the  capture  of  the  Appam  upon  the  high  sea  was  not  a  vioJif/' 
lation  of  American  neutrality,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  have  tJM^ 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  upon  the  question  whether 
the  mere  entry  of  the  Appam  into  an  American  port,  there  to  lay  up 
during  the  war,  claiming  the  right  so  to  enter  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
between  the  captor's  country  and  the  United  States,  was  in  itself  such 
a  violation  of  neutrality  as  to  justify  the  court  in  restoring  it  to  the 
original  owners,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  vessel  had  been  allowed 
to  enter  and  had  not  been  notified  by  the  Department  of  State  that  its 
entry  was  contrary  to  the  treaty  under  which  it  claimed,  and  when  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  an  official  communication  to  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, declared  himself  unable  to  accept  the  ''suggestion  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Appam  in  American  waters,  in  the  circumstances,  consti- 
tuted a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States."  The  case 
would  be  different  if  the  United  States  had  refused  the  Appam  per- 
mission to  enter  or  if,  upon  notice  of  its  entrance,  the  government  had 
ordered  the  vessel  to  depart  as  its  presence  violated  American  neutrality. 
Being  allowed  to  enter  and  not  being  notified  to  depart,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  ground  for  the  contention  that  until  the  United  States 
notified  the  Appam  that  its  presence  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
violation  of  American  neutrality,  the  vessel  was  not  a  trespasser  and 
was  justified  in  remaining  under  such  conditions  as  the  United  States 
might  impose  until  its  right  to  enter  and  to  remain  had  been  decided. 

James  Brown  Scott. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

the   black   list  of  great  BRITAIN  AND  HER  ALUES 

In  the  editorial  comment  on  the  Economic  Conference,^  attention  is 
called  to  the  recommendation  that  effective  measures  be  taken  during 
the  war  by  the  Allied  Powers  to  prevent  trade  with  the  enemy,  whether 
the  trade  proceed  directly  from  the  territory  of  the  Allies,  or  indirectly 
through  neutral  countries,  either  by  citizens  thereof,  or  by  enemy  sub- 
jects domiciled  therein,  or  by  firms  or  corporations  under  enemy  control 
or  supervision.     This  particular  recommendation  was  apparently  de- 
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signed  to  have  the  Allied  Powers  adopt  a  uniform  policy  which,  if  put 
into  force  and  effect,  would  not  only  prevent  their  subjects  or  citizens 
from  trading  directly  with  the  enemy,  but  indirectly  as  well  by  the  in- 
terposition of  neutral  countries. 

In  connection  with  this  reconmiendation,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
an  Order  in  CouncU  and  an  Act,  each  of  which  is  eminently  proper  in 
itself  because  it  appUes  only  to  British  subjects  within  British  jurisdic- 
tion, and  forbids  them,  under  penalties,  to  do  the  things  proscribed. 
But  legal  in  respect  to  British  subjects,  they  are  inequitable  in  their 
effects  upon  neutral  subjects  or  citizens,  or  persons  domiciled  in  neutral 
countries,  because  if  carried  out,  they  greatly  lessen,  if  they  do  not  wholly 
prevent  neutrals  from  trading  with  enemy  coimtries,  which  they  are 
entitled  to  do  without  let  or  hindrance  with  imblockaded  ports,  or  unless 
in  commodities  known  as  articles  of  contraband.  The  desired  effect 
is  produced,  first,  by  prohibiting  British  subjects  from  trading  with 
foreign  ports  without  a  license  so  to  do  in  ships  of  less  than  500  tons  bur- 
den, which  enables  Great  Britain  practically  to  control  commerce  upon 
the  high  seas  as,  in  present  circumstances,  the  trade  of  the  world  is 
largely  carried  in  British  bottoms;  secondly,  by  adopting  nationaUty 
as  the  test  of  enemy  character,  in  addition  to  the  time-honored  test  of 
domicile. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  consider  somewhat  in  detail  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil and  Act  before  attempting  a  criticism  of  the  effects  of  their  provisions 
upon  neutral  rights.  The  Order  in  Council  is  dated  November  10,  1915, 
of  which  the  material  portion  is  as  follows: 

That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December,  1915,  no  British  steamship  regis- 
tered in  the  United  Kingdom  exceeding  500  tons  gross  tonnage  shall  carry  any  caxgo 
from  any  foreign  port  to  any  other  foreign  port — and  whether  or  not  such  ship  while 
carrying  such  caxgo  calls  at  any  intermediate  port  within  His  Majesty's  Dominions — 
unless  the  owner  or  charterer  of  such  steamship  has  been  granted  exemption  by 
license  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  Order  in  Council  then  proceeds  to  clear  up  any  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "foreign  port,"  by  saying  that  the  expression  ''shall  mean 
and  include  any  port  outside  His  Majesty's  Dominions."  And  in  order 
that  the  question  of  licenses  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  under  the  control  of  responsible  officers,  it  was 
next  provided  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  appoint 
a  committee  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  order;  that  the  conunittee 
should  have  power  ''to  grant  Ucenses  of  exemption  therefrom  to  or  in 
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favor  of  owners  and  charterers  of  such  steamsbipe  as  aforesaid,  which 
licenses  may  be  general  in  reference  to  classes  of  ships  or  their  voyages 
or  special."  * 

The  purpose  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  Dec.  23,  1915,  is, 
as  stated  in  the  brief  preamble,  to  extend  restrictions  upon  trading  with 
the  enemy  to  persons  not  residing  or  carr3ring  on  business  in  ^lemy 
territory.    The  material  portions  of  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

(1)  His  Majesty  may  by  pioclaination  prohibit  all  persons  or  bodies  of  penoiiB» 
incorporated  or  unincorporated,  resident  carrying  on  business  or  being  in  Uie  United 
Kingdom,  from  trading  with  any  persons  or  bodies  of  persons  not  resident  or  carrying 
on  business  in  enemy  territory  or  in  territory  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy  (other 
than  persons  or  bodies  of  persons,  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  residing  or  carry- 
ing on  business  solely  within  His  Majesty's  dominions),  wherever  by  reason  of  the 
enemy  nationality  or  enemy  association  of  such  persons  or  bodies  of  posons  in- 
corporated or  unincorporated,  it  appears  to  His  Majesty  expedient  so  to  do;  and  if 
any  person  acts  in  contravention  of  any  such  proclamation  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour,  triable  and  punishable  in  like  manner  as  the  offence  of  trading  with 
the  enemy. 

(2)  Any  list  of  persons  and  bodies  of  persons,  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  with 
whom  such  trading  is  prohibited  by  a  proclamation  under  this  act,  may  be  varied 
or  added  to  by  an  order  made  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  The  persons  and  bodies  mentioned  in  this  act  are  assimilated  to  enemy  penooB 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1914  and  1915  relating  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  and 
the  punishments  therefor,  are  extended  to  such  p^sons  and  bodies. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  traded  with  a 
person  or  body  of  persons  to  whom  a  proclamation  issued  under  this  act  ^yplies  if  be 
enters  into  any  transaction  or  does  any  act  with,  to,  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
such  a  person  or  body  of  persons,  which,  if  entered  into  or  done  with,  to,  on  bdialf  of, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  an  enemy,  would  be  trading  with  the  enemy. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  apply  to  persons  of 
enemy  nationality  residing  outside  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  enemy  subjects  residing  in  neutral  countries, 
because  persons  or  bodies  corporate  or  unincorporate  residing  in  Allied 
countries  would  by  the  laws  of  these  countries  be  prevented  from 
trading  with  the  enemy. 

We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  that  the  act  adopts  the  theory  of  nation- 
ality as  well  as  domicile,  because  the  note  of  the  British  Secretary  of 

'The  full  text  of  this  Order  in  Council  and  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
referred  to  herein,  is  printed  in  the  Special  Supplement  to  this  Journal  for  October, 
1916. 
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State  for  Foreign  AfiFairs,  dated  February  16,  1916,  expressly  says  so, 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

The  act  was  framed  with  the  object  of  brinpng  British  tiading  with  the  enemy 
regulations  into  greater  harmony  with  those  adopted  by  the  French  Government 
ainoe  the  commencement  of  the  war  by  applying  in  some  degree  the  test  of  nationality 
in  the  determination  of  enemy  character  in  addition  to  the  old  test  of  domicile,  which 
experience  has  shown  can  not  provide  a  sufficient  basis  under  modem  commercial 
conditions  for  measures  intended  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  assistance,  direct  or 
indirect,  from  national  resources. 

The  note  also  makes  a  defense  of  the  Act,  which  had  been  severely 
criticized  in  a  cable  of  Secretary  Lansing,  dated  the  25th  ultimo,  as 
wiU  be  considered  later.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  Act  is  not 
framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  provisions  mandatory;  that  it 
vests  in  the  government  discretion;  and  that  the  government  intends 
to  use  the  discretion  with  which  it  is  empowered  to  free  persons  and 
bodies  from  its  provisions  when  this  can  be  done  without  afiFecting  Brit- 
ish interests;  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  in  accordance  with  the 
French  theory  and  practice  of  nationality,  and  of  other  countries  adopt- 
ing the  national  theory;  that  in  any  event  the  act  is  ''a  piece  of  purely 
domestic  legislation,"  empowering  the  government  ''to  restrict  the 
activities  and  trade  of  persons  imder  British  jurisdiction  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  may  seem"  to  the  British  authorities  ''  to  be 
necessary  in  the  national  interest;"  and  that  the  right  thus  claimed 
appears  to  His  Majesty's  Government  ''to  be  inherent  in  sovereignty 
and  national  independence." 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  Order  in  Council 
and  of  the  Act  in  question  upon  neutral  rights  and  neutral  interests. 
The  British  authorities  have,  without  question,  the  legal  right  to  exercise 
complete  and  exclusive  control  over  all  persons  and  property  within 
their  jurisdiction.  They  can,  if  they  choose,  order  British  vessels  to 
remain  in  British  ports,  as  did  American  vessels  under  President  Jeffer- 
son's embargo  preceding  the  War  of  1812.  They  may  confine  them  to  the 
coasting  trade  or  restrict  them  to  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  its 
dominions  across  the  seas.  They  may,  if  they  choose,  allow  them  to 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  in  the  licenses  which  may  be  carried 
they  can  embody  whatever  conditions  they  may  please. 

No  authority  seems  to  be  needed  for  this  right  or  its  exercise  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  may  be  well  to  quote  in  this  connection  a 
passage  from  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the 
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case  of  the  Schooner  Exchange,  (7   Cranch,   116,   136),   decided  in 
1812: 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  nation,  within  its  own  territory,  is  neoessarily  exdusive  and 
absolute;  it  is  susceptible  of  no  limitation,  not  imposed  by  itself.  Any  restriction 
upon  it,  deriving  validity  from  an  esctemal  source,  would  imply  a  diminution  ol  its 
sovereignty,  to  the  extent  of  the  restriction,  and  an  investment  of  that  sovereignty, 
to  the  same  extent,  in  that  power  which  could  impose  such  restriction.  All  exceptions, 
therefore,  to  the  full  and  complete  power  of  a  nation,  within  its  own  territories,  must 
be  traced  up  to  the  consent  of  the  nation  itself.  They  can  flow  from  no  other  legit- 
imate source. 


But  there  is  a  distinction  between  legality  and  equity — a  distinction 
common  to  the  law  of  Imperial  Rome  as  it  is  to  the  law  of  Imperial 
Britain.  And  this  very  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  springs  out  of  the  exercise  of  an  admittedly  legal  but 
inequitable  right.  Parliament  had  the  legal  right  to  tax  the  American 
colonies.  That  right  was  exercised,  and  by  virtue  of  its  exercise  the 
United  States  exists  today  as  a  nation.  It  is  clearly  legal  for  Great 
Britain  to  require  of  its  merchantmen  above  or  under  500  tons  burden 
a  license  to  trade  with  foreign  coimtries;  but  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
existing  today,  not  by  the  act  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  the  neutral 
countries,  but  by  the  act  of  Great  Britain  and  its  enemies,  the  conditions 
of  peace  have  been  changed  to  conditions  of  war,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
right  in  question  entails  a  loss  to  neutrals  because  it  deprives  them  of 
their  rights  as  neutrals  to  trade  with  imblockaded  ports  of  enemy  coun- 
tries, with  neutral  ports  and  through  neutral  countries  with  the  enemy, 
subject  to  the  right  of  visit  and  search,  and  confiscation  of  merchandise 
deemed  contraband  of  war.  Now,  the  inequity  of  the  Order  in  Council 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  is  largely  in 
British  bottoms,  and  as  the  merchantmen  of  Britain's  enemies  have  been 
driven  from  the  seas,  and  the  vessels  of  neutrals  are  subjected  to  visit, 
seizure,  and  vexatious  restrictions.  Great  Britain  can  by  a  refusal  of 
Ucenses  to  its  vessels  to  trade  with  neutral  countries,  except  under  condi- 
tions which  Great  Britain  itself  prescribes,  either  force  neutral  mer- 
chants to  give  up  a  large  part  of  their  trade  with  enemy  countries,  or  to 
accept  the  conditions  which  Great  Britain  chooses  to  impose. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Great  Britain  is  within  its  legal 
rights  in  the  matter  of  licenses  to  its  merchant  vessels  engaging  in  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  Great  Britain  is 
likewise  within  its  legal  rights  in  the  Act  of  December  23,  1915,  which 
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does  not  subject  persons  or  bodies  in  neutral  countries  to  pains  and 
penalties  for  trading  with  Britain's  enemies,  and  which  could  not  legally 
be  done  in  the  United  States  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
July  4,  1776,  or  the  3d  day  of  September,  1783,  when  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain.  As  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  says  in  the  note  of  February  16,  1916,  the  Act  is  "a 
piece  of  purely  domestic  legislation,"  limited  to  persons  and  bodies 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  forbidding  them  to  do 
certain  things  under  pains  and  penalties,  which  are  prescribed.  So  far 
the  Act  is  as  unobjectionable  as  it  is  legal.  But  the  effects  of  the  Act 
are  not  confined  to  persons  or  bodies  within  British  jurisdiction,  and  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  persons  and  bodies  in  neutral  territory,  it  is  as  in- 
equitable as  it  is  legal.  Now,  the  effect  of  the  Act  in  plain  terms  is  to 
forbid  persons  or  bodies  within  British  Dominions  to  trade,  let  us  say, 
with  persons  or  bodies  in  the  United  States  if  the  persons  or  bodies  are  of 
enemy  nationality  or  if  the  goods  received  by  these  persons  or  bodies  in 
the  United  States  are  to  be  transported,  we  will  say,  to  another  neutral 
country,  such  as  Holland,  from  which  they  may  find  their  way  into 
Germany.  Now,  it  happens  that  Great  Britain  is  a  great  manufacturing 
center,  and  it  also  happens  that  by  virtue  of  the  war  and  the  British 
control  of  the  seas,  it  carries  today  the  world's  commerce.  Therefore,  the 
prohibition  in  the  Order  in  Council,  although  limited  to  British  shippers, 
affects  neutrals,  and  the  prohibitions  of  the  Act,  restrictive  as  they  are  to 
persons  and  bodies  within  British  dominions,  likewise  affect  persons  and 
bodies  in  neutral  territories.  If  they  wish  to  trade,  they  trade  upon 
British  terms,  and  Great  Britain  is  determined  that  articles  useful  to  the 
enemy  shall  not  reach  the  enemy  directly  from  British  dominions,  and 
indirectly  from  neutral  territories. 

Upon  receiving  the  Enemy  Trading  Act  of  December  23,  1915,  Secre- 
tary Lansing  cabled  the  American  Ambassador  to  lay  before  the  British 
Foreign  Office  a  brief  but  energetic  protest,  which  expressed  the  views 
of  the  United  States.    In  this  cabl^ram.  Secretary  Lansing  said: 

The  Department  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  act  is  pregnant  with  posn- 
bilities  of  undue  interference  with  American  trade,  if  in  fact  such  interference  is  not 
now  being  practiced.  As  it  is  an  opinion  generally  held  in  this  country,  in  which  this 
Government  shares,  that  the  act  has  been  framed  without  a  proper  regard  for  the 
right  of  persons  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  whether  they  be  American  citizens  or 
subjects  of  countries  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  to  carry  on  trade  with  persons  in 
belligerent  countries,  and  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  may  be  subject  to  denial  or 
abridgment  in  the  course  of  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  IS  oonstrained  to  express  to  His  Majesty's  Govenunent  the  grave  apprdm- 
sions  which  are  entertained  on  this  subject  by  this  Govemmenty  by  the  Congrea, 
and  by  traders  domiciled  in  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  Secretary  Lansing  made  ''a  formal 
reservation,  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  of  the  right  to  protest 
against  the  application  of  this  Act,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  contest  the  legality  or  rightfukiess  of  imposing 
restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  American  trade  in  this  manner/' 

Notwithstanding  this  protest  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  has  not  changed  its  policy,  although  it  has  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  remove  certain  firms  from  the  list  of  the  proscribed  when  con- 
vinced that  this  can  be  done  without  injury  to  British  interests,  of  which, 
of  course,  the  British  authorities  are  to  judge. 

The  commission  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Act  has 
looked  into  the  transactions  of  persons  and  bodies  in  all  neutral  coun- 
tries, and  has  drawn  up  a  list,  popularly  called  a  "blacklist,"  of  persons 
or  firms  with  whom  or  with  which  British  subjects  shall  not  trade.  The 
possible  effect  of  this  policy  and  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
it  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  a  protest  to  Great  Britain 
contained  in  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Polk's  note  of  July  26,  1916: 

The  scope  and  effect  of  the  policy  are  extraordinary.  British  steamship  companieB 
will  not  accept  cargoes  from  the  proscribed  firms  or  persons  or  transport  their  goods 
to  any  port,  and  steamship  lines  under  neutral  ownership  understand  that  if  tbey 
accept  freight  from  them  they  are  likely  to  be  denied  coal  at  British  ports  and  ex- 
cluded from  other  privileges  which  they  have  usually  enjoyed,  and  may  themselves 
be  put  u[X)n  the  blacklist.  Neutral  bankers  refuse  loans  to  those  on  the  list  aod 
neutral  merchants  decline  to  contract  for  their  goods,  fearing  a  like  proscription.  It 
appears  that  British  officials  regard  the  prohibitions  of  the  blacklist  as  applicable  to 
domestic  commercial  transactions  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies,  for  Americans  doing  business  in  foreign  countries  have  been  put 
on  notice  that  their  dealings  with  blacklisted  firms  are  to  be  regarded  as  subject  to 
veto  by  the  British  Government.  By  the  same  principle  Americans  in  the  United 
States  might  be  made  subject  to  similar  punitive  action  if  they  were  found  dealing 
with  any  of  their  own  countrymen  whose  names  had  thus  been  listed.     •    •    • 

There  are  well-known  remedies  and  penalties  for  breaches  of  blockade,  where  the 
blockade  is  real  and  in  fact  effective,  for  trade  in  contraband,  for  every  unneutral 
act  by  whomsoever  attempted.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  coo- 
sent  to  sec  those  remedies  and  penalties  altered  or  extended  at  the  will  of  a  angle 
Power  or  group  of  Powers  to  the  injury  of  its  own  citizens  or  in  derogation  of  its  own 
rights.  Conspicuous  among  the  principles  which  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
have  accepted  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  is  the  just  and  honorable 
principle  that  neutrals  may  not  be  condemned  nor  their  goods  confiscated  except 
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upon  fair  adjudication  and  after  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  prise  courts  or  else- 
where. Such  safeguards  the  blacklist  brushes  aside.  It  condemns  without  hearing, 
without  notice,  and  in  advance.  It  is  manifestly  out  of  the  question  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  acquiesce  in  such  methods  or  applications  of  punish- 
ment to  its  citizens. 

It  wfll  be  observed  that  in  Secretary  Lansing's  protest  of  January  25, 
1916,  he  informed  Great  Britain  of  ''the  grave  apprehensions  which  are 
entertained  on  this  subject  by  this  government,  by  the  Congress,  and  by 
traders  domiciled  in  the  United  States."  This  warning  apparently  fell 
on  deaf  ears,  for,  preferring  legality  to  equity.  Great  Britain  insists  upon 
the  Order  in  Council  of  November  10th  and  the  Enemy  Trading  Act  of 
December  23,  1915.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  therefore  has 
taken  action,  and  on  September  8, 1916,  the  President  approved  a  bill  of 
which  Section  806  authorizes  him  to  refuse  clearances  to  vessels  of  a 
belligerent  government  seeking  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Order  and  the  Act,  or  to  refuse  privileges  in  American  jurisdiction  which 
have  heretofore  been  enjoyed.  The  Act  of  Congress  uses  the  term 
"belligerent,"  for  the  Allied  Governments  agreed  in  the  Economic 
Conference  held  in  Paris,  June  14,  1916,  to  take  the  measures  necessary 
to  put  into  effect  the  policy  contained  in  the  Order  in  Council  of  Novem- 
ber 10th,  and  the  Enemy  Trading  Act  of  December  23,  1915,  without, 
however,  specifically  mentioning  the  Order  or  the  Act. 

In  connection  with  this  action  of  the  Allied  Governments,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  measures  which  it  felt  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  prevent 
not  only  contraband  but  all  articles  from  reaching  the  Southern  States. 
It  was  felt  by  President  Lincoln  and  his  advisers,  and  Congress  shared 
their  views,  that  the  South  should  be  starved  into  submission,  and  it 
was.  We  were  so  anxious  to  prevent  trade  with  the  Southern  States  that 
President  Lincoln  proclaimed  a  blockade  on  April  19,  1861  of  the  entire 
Southern  coast,  without  apparently  recognizing  that  a  blockade  of  the 
Southern  territory  was  in  law  a  recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the 
South,  entitling  them  to  the  rights  and  imposing  upon  them  the  duties 
of  belligerents.  To  render  this  blockade  effective,  which  it  was  not  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  the  government  systematically  and 
rightly  extended  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  to  blockade,  and 
under  protest  of  neutral  governments,  and  against  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  publicists,  maintained  the  legality  of  such  extension.  This 
policy,  however  harsh  it  may  have  seemed  at  the  time  to  neutral  coim- 
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tries,  was  both  legal  and  successful.    The  Confederacy  coUapeed  because 
of  it. 

An  Act  of  Congress,  approved  May  20,  1862,  authorized  in  its  first 
section  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  to  refuse  a  clearance  to  any  vessel 
or  other  vehicle  laden  with  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  destined  for  a 
foreign  or  domestic  port,  whenever  he  shall  have  satisfactory  reason  to 
believe  that  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  any  part  thereof, 
whatever  may  be  their  ostensible  destination,  are  intended  for  ports  or 
places  in  possession  or  under  control  of  insurgents  against  the  United 
States.''  In  its  second  section,  it  made  it  lawful  for  the  Collector  of 
Customs  granting  a  clearance  "for  either  a  foreign  or  domestic  port" 
to  require  a  bond  "equal  to  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  with  sureties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  such  collector,  that' the  said  cargo  shall  be  delivered 
at  the  destination  for  which  it  is  cleared  or  permitted,  and  that  no  part 
thereof  shall  be  used  in  affording  aid  or  comfort  to  any  persons  or  parties 
in  insurrection  against  the  United  States."  In  the  third  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  further  empowered  "to  prohibit  and  pre- 
vent the  transport  in  any  vessel,  or  upon  any  railroad,  turnpike,  or  other 
road  or  means  of  transportation  within  the  United  States,  of  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  of  whatever  character,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
ostensible  destination  of  the  same,  in  all  cases  where  there  shall  be  satis- 
factory reasons  to  believe  that  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  in- 
tended for  any  place  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  insurgents 
against  the  United  States;  or  that  there  is  imminent  danger  that  such 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  will  fall  into  the  possession  or  under  the 
control  of  such  insurgents."  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  Act  between 
domestic  or  foreign  vessels  destined  to  a  foreign  or  domestic  port;  be- 
tween goods  owned  by  American  citizens  or  by  neutral  merchants; 
and  it  was  also  provided  that  goods  which  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
insurgents  irrespective  of  American  or  neutral  ownership  should  not  be 
carried  or  transported  to  any  port  within  the  United  States.  This  Act 
was  put  into  effect  by  regulations  drafted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. It  was  justified  by  Secretary  Seward  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  British  Government;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the 
United  States  was  within  its  legal  rights  in  passing  l^islation  of  this 
kind,  for  it  was  domestic  legislation,  although  it  affected  foreign  and 
therefore  neutral  merchants;  because  the  United  States  was  justified  in 

»  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  12,  p.  404. 
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refusing  to  allow  any  action  to  take  place  within  its  jurisdiction  which,  if 
committed,  would  or  might  tend  to  furnish  the  Confederate  States  with 
the  supplies  which  they  needed  in  their  war  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

This  Act  is  not  quoted  as  a  justification  of  the  British  order  and 
statute,  for  it  was  limited  to  transactions  taking  place  wholly  within  the 
United  States  and  which  the  United  States  could  therefore  control,  and 
it  was  in  a  way  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  in  so 
far  as  foreign  vessels  touching  American  ports  were  concerned.  It  is 
quoted,  however,  as  showing  that  governments  in  case  of  war  are  in- 
clined to  take  measures  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  which  they  protest 
when  neutrals,  for  the  British  Government  protested  against  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  of  Congress  in  so  far  as  British  interests  were  con- 
cerned. 

The  United  States  has  protested  through  diplomatic  channels,  and 
properly  in  the  opinion  of  the  imdersigned,  against  the  Order  in  Council 
of  November  10th  and  the  Enemy  Trading  Act  of  December  23,  1915. 
Diplomatic  protests  were  imavailing  in  1862 — diplomatic  protests  ap- 
pear to  be  unavailing  in  1916. 

The  United  States  has  gone  further  and  has  passed  an  Act  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  clearances  to 
foreign  vessels  and  to  deprive  them  of  privileges  they  possess  in  American 
ports,  provided  the  belligerent  coimtry  to  which  these  vessels  belong 
should  attempt  to  enforce  the  policy  of  the  Order  in  Coimcil  and  of  the 
Enemy  Trading  Act. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  this  government  is  within  its  rights 
in  1916,  just  as  it  was  within  its  legal  rights  in  the  year  1862;  but  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  not  in  the  same  position  that  they 
were  in  the  year  1862,  because  they  have  mutually  agreed  to  submit 
legal  disputes  to  arbitration  and  to  submit  all  disputes  not  arbitrated  or 
arbitrable  to  a  commission  of  inquiry.  On  April  4, 1908,  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  James  Bryce,  then  British  Ambassador, 
signed  an  arbitration  convention,  duly  advised  and  consented  to  by  the 
Senate  on  April  22,  and  proclaimed  as  the  law  of  the  land  on  June  5, 
1908.  This  convention  was  limited  to  a  period  of  five  years.  It  expired 
in  1913,  and  on  May  31,  1913,  it  was  renewed  for  a  further  period  of 
five  years.    The  first  article  of  this  convention  provides  that 

Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  existing,  between  the  two  contracting  parties  and  which  it  may  not  have  been 
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possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion established  at  The  Hague  by  the  convention  of  the  29th  of  July,  1899,  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  they  do  not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independence,  or  the 
honor  of  the  two  contracting  states,  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third  Parties. 

If  the  United  States  contends  that  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
matter  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  November  10th  or  the  Enemy  Trading 
Act  of  December  23,  1915,  is  illegal;  or  if  Great  Britain  should  contend 
that  the  Act  of  Congress  of  September  8,  1916,  is  illegal,  the  question 
must  be  arbitrated  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1908.  If, 
however  the  legality  of  the  Order  in  Coimcil  and  the  British  Act  and  our 
Act  of  Congress  be  admitted,  and  if  action  be  taken  by  either  government 
imder  their  authority,  the  governments  are  not  free  to  act  according  to 
their  sovereign  pleasure.  On  September  15, 1914,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  put  their  hands  and  seals  to  one  of  Mr.  Bryan's  "Treaties 
for  the  Advancement  of  Peace."  Ten  da3rs  later,  this  treaty  was  advised 
and  consented  to  by  the  Senate  and  was  proclaimed  as  the  law  of  the 
land  by  the  President  on  November  11, 1914.*  This  treaty  provides  that 
all  dififerences  between  the  two  countries  which  diplomacy  has  failed  to 
adjust,  the  settlement  of  which  is  not  provided  for  and  in  fact  achieved 
under  existing  agreements,  shall  be  submitted  to  a  commission  of  inquiry 
composed  of  five  members,  each  contracting  party  agreeing  to  submit  to 
the  conmiission  the  evidence  which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
frame  a  report,  which  may  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  each  of  the 
governments  within  a  twelvemonth  from  the  date  of  submission,  and  the 
contracting  parties  agree  during  the  period  of  investigation  to  refrain 
from  any  hostile  act.^  It  is  true  that  each  government  is  free  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  report  should  they  contain  any,  or  to  reject 
them,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  investigation  in  itself  will  throw  such 
light  upon  the  disputes  that  the  two  countries  will  be  able  to  compose 
their  differences  without  a  resort  to  arms.  Had  there  been  but  a  fort- 
night's delay  between  the  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  and 
Serbia's  reply,  how  different  the  history  of  the  world  might  have  been. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  year  in  the  case  of  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  September  8,  1916,  contains  a  final  paragraph 
to  Section  806  relating  to  the  matter  of  clearances  and  the  deprivation 
of  privileges  in  American  ports  to  belUgerent  merchantmen,  which 
should  be  noted.     This  paragraph  states  "that  the  President  of  the 

^  For  the  full  text  of  the  treaty,  see  Supplement  to  this  Journal.,  p.  281. 
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United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  employ  such  part 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  ^all  be  necessary  to 
cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act."  In  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  this 
authorization  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  of  September  15, 
1914  for  the  advancement  of  peace,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  President 
will  make  no  use  of  this  authorization.  And  we  may  also  be  sure  that 
the  President  will  be  loath  to  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  in  violation  of  treaties  in  force  between  the  belligerent 
countries  and  the  United  States.  Although  an  Act  of  Congress  would 
bind  all  American  authorities,  including  the  President,  even  if  it  were  so 
inconsistent  with  treaties  as  to  abrogate  them,  an  authorization  is  not 
mandatory,  it  is  not  a  command,  and  the  President  will  doubtless  be 
careful  of  the  good  faith  of  the  nation  even  in  the  trying  conditions  to 
which  American  merchants  are  exposed. 

The  purpose  of  this  editorial  comment  is  two-fold.  First,  to  point  out 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  British  policy  in  attempting  to  prevent  sup- 
pUes  from  reaching  enemy  countries  through  the  direct  or  mdirect  co- 
operation of  British  subjects,  and  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Civil  War  has  been  cited  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  the  right  of  a  Power 
at  war  to  prevent  the  forwarding  of  supplies  to  the  enemy;  and  second,  to 
show  that  however  serious  and  acute  the  controversy  may  be  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  give  effect  to  this  policy,  there  is, 
through  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the 
two  countries,  a  means  at  hand  to  compose  their  outstanding  differences 
without  a  resort  to  arms.  For  the  two  coimtries  have  not  only  agreed  to 
an  arbitration  convention  and  a  commission  of  inquiry,  either  to  decide 
or  to  investigate  the  disputes,  but  they  have  also  given  themselves  a 
twelvemonth  for  the  appeal  to  reason,  and  they  have  pledged  their  good 
faith  not  to  resort  to  arms  during  the  appeal  to  reason. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

the  withdrawal  of  the  declaration  of  london  orders  in  council 

On  July  7,  1916  the  British  Government  issued  an  Order  in  Council, 
withdrawing  the  Order  in  Council  of  October  29,  1914  which  adopted 
the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London  with  ''the  exclusion  of  the 
lists  of  contraband  and  non-contraband''  and  modification  of  the  arti- 
cles relating  to  destination  and  the  onus  of  the  proof  as  to  innocent 
destination.    This  Order  in  Council,  of  October  29, 1914  also  authorized 
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the  withdrawal  of  Article  35  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  which  stated 
that  '^conditional  contraband  is  not  Uable  to  capture,  except  when  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  or  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  when  it  is  not  to  be 
discharged  at  an  intervening  neutral  port."  This  withdrawal  was  auth- 
orized when  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  was  shown  "that 
the  enemy  Government  is  drawing  supplies  for  its  armed  forces  from  or 
through  a  neutral  country."  The  other  Orders  in  Council  amending 
that  of  October  29,  1914  were  also  withdrawn  on  July  7,  1916. 

One  of  the  f  imdamental  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  London  was  con- 
tained in  Article  65,  which  stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration 
formed  **  anindivisible  whole."  The  General  Report  states  "  A  legitimate 
expectation  would  be  defeated  if  one  Power  might  make  reservations  on 
a  rule  to  which  another  Power  attached  particular  importance." 

Great  Britain  had  by  Order  in  Coimcil  of  August  20,  1914  introduced 
many  changes  in  the  Declaration  of  London.  The  United  States  on 
October  22,  1914  in  a  communication  to  the  American  Ambassador  in 
London  had  accordingly  said: 

Inasmuch  as  the  British  Government  consider  that  the  conditions  of  the  present 
European  conflict  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  accept  without  modifimtion  the 
Declaration  of  London,  *  *  *  this  Government  will  insist  that  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  in  the  present  war  be  defined  by  the  ensUng 
rules  of  international  law  and  the  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  British  explanation,  July  7,  1916,  of  the  grounds  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  various  Orders  in  Council  relating  to  the  Declaration  of 
London,  it  is  stated  that  the  Orders  adopting  the  provisions  were  issued, 
not  because  the  Declaration  in  itself  possessed  "  for  them  the  force  of  law, 
but  because  it  seemed  to  present  in  its  main  lines  a  statement  of  the 
rights  and  the  duties  of  belligerents  based  on  the  experience  of  previous 
naval  wars."  Later  the  same  explanation  states  that  as  the  Declaration 
of  London,  drawn  in  1909,  as  modified  by  various  Orders  in  Council, 
did  ''not  stand  the  strain  imposed  by  the  test  of  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions and  tendencies  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen, "  the  Allies, 
in  order  that  their  purpose  might  not  be  exposed  to  misconstruction, 
''have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  confine  them- 
selves simply  to  applying  the  historic  and  admitted  rules  of  the  law  of 
nations."  George  Grafton  Wilson. 
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ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ALLIED  POWERS 

The  great  war  which  is  either  killing  or  maiming  the  yoimg  manhood  of 
Europe,  has  been  unbelievably  destructive  of  property  in  those  portions 
of  Europe  which  have  been  invaded  by  one  side  or  the  other  and  have 
been  the  scene  of  hostile  operations.  The  natural  resources  of  those 
stricken  coimtries  have  been  blighted  and  destroyed.  What  measures 
may  be  taken  to  make  good  the  loss  of  life,  if  it  can  be  made  good,  or  to 
preserve  the  coining  generation  from  the  consequences  of  the  war,  can 
not  be  foretold.  But  the  Teutonic  Powers  and  their  allies  have,  it  is 
said,  considered  the  policy  which  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  make 
good  the  economic  losses  of  the  war  and  the  AUied  Powers  have  given 
this  subject  great  consideration,  have  hit  upon  a  plan  for  present  and 
future  operation,  and  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  put  this  plan 
into  force  and  effect. 

The  Allied  Powers  not  only  recognize,  as  did  the  Second  Hague  Peace 
Conference,  "the  solidarity  uniting  the  members  of  the  society  of  civ- 
ilized nations,''  but  they  recognize  and  proclaim  by  their  economic  con- 
ference, held  in  Paris,  Jime  14-June  17,  1916,  a  very  special  "solidarity 
of  views  and  interests,"  and  representatives  of  these  Powers  in  the 
Economic  Conference  proposed  "to  their  respective  governments 
suitable  measures  for  realizing  this  solidarity,"  a  soUdarity  which  in 
uniting,  imfortunately  separates  them  from  other  members  of  the  society 
of  nations. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  measures  taken  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
belligerent  groups  are  not  of  their  own  initiative.  One  group  makes  up 
its  mind  that  the  other  group  has  done,  is  doing,  or  is  planning  to  do 
something;  therefore,  the  other  group  takes  steps  to  coimteract  this 
action,  demonstrating  in  the  very  act  that  they  are  not  and  that  they 
can  not  be  independent,  one  of  another,  and  that  their  actions  depend 
and  must  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  the  others.  Even  in  proclaiming 
their  independence,  the  preamble  proves  their  interdependence.  Thus 
•the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Governments  at  the  Economic  Confer- 
ence perceived  that  the  Central  Powers  "are  preparing  to-day,  in  con- 
cert with  their  allies,  a  struggle  in  the  economic  domain  which  will  not 
.only  survive  the  re-establishment  of  peace  but,  at  that  very  moment, 
will  assume  all  its  amplitude  and  all  its  intensity;"  that  the  agreement 
'which  is  being  prepared  for  this  purpose  amongst  the  enemies  of  the 
Allies  ''  has  for  its  evident  object  the  establishment  of  their  domination 
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over  the  production  and  the  markets  of  the  whole  world  and  to  impose 
upon  the  other  coimtries  an  inacceptable  hegemony;"  wherefore 

The  representatives  of  the  Allied  Governments  consider  that  it  is  their  duty,  on  the 
grounds  of  necessary  and  legitimate  defense,  to  take  and  realise  from  now  onward  aD 
the  measures  requisite  on  the  one  hand  to  secure  for  themselves  and  the  whole  of  the 
markets  of  neutral  countries  full  economic  independence  and  respect  for  sound  com- 
mercial practice,  and  on  the  other  to  facilitate  the  organisation  on  a  pomanent  basis 
of  this  economic  alliance.^ 

A  series  of  recommendations  to  the  Allied  Governments  was  adopted 
by  the  conference  designed  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  which  the  Allies 
regard  as  necessary  for  themselves  and  also  for  neutral  governments, 
because  in  these  matters  each  belligerent  group,  in  pushing  its  own 
interests,  is  generously  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  neutrals  which  must 
be  protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  The  belligerent  groups, 
however,  will  probably  find  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  that  the  views 
of  neutrals  and  belligerents  radically  differ,  and  that  the  neutrals  will 
prefer  to  frame  their  own  policies  rather  than  to  have  their  interests 
considered  and  decided  by  one  or  the  other  belligerent  group,  intent 
upon  its  own  salvation  and  upon  an  economic  war,  even  after  the 
military  operations  shall  have  ceased. 

The  recommendations  apply.to  two  periods,  namely,  the  period  during 
the  war,  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  after  the  war.  From  another 
standpoint,  the  recommendations  are  of  three  kinds,  relating  in  the  first 
place  to  measures  to  be  taken  during  the  continuance  of  the  war;  sec- 
ondly, to  measures  of  a  temporary  character  and  to  be  applied  during  the 
period  of  the  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural  and  maritime  recon- 
struction of  the  Allied  countries;  and  finally,  to  permanent  measures  of 
mutual  assistance  and  collaboration  among  the  Allies. 

The  recommendations  to  be  adopted  by  the  Allied  Powers  and  to  be 
put  into  effect  during  the  war  look  to  the  stoppage  of  trade  with  enemy 
countries  and  to  the  ousting  of  enemy  firms  from  Allied  countries.  In 
the  second  period,  the  measures  recommended,  called  transitory,  are  of  a 
kind  to  enable  the  Allies  to  get  on  their  feet  as  it  were,  after  the  war,  and 
are  calculated  to  re-establish  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  countries 
whose  industries  and  commerce  have  suffered  from  acts  of  destruction, 
spoliation,  and  unjust  requisition  during  the  war,  by  mutually  assisting 

^  The  full  text  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Economic  Conference  is  printed  in 
the  Supplement  to  this  Journal,  p.  227. 
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the  countries  which  have  thus  suffered;  by  giving  the  allied  countries  a 
prior  claim  on  their  own  natural  resources;  and  by  preventing  what  may 
be  called  dumping  upon  them  of  merchandise  of  enemy  manufacture  or 
origin.  The  recommendations  contemplating  measures  of  a  permanent 
kind  relate  to  mutual  assistance  and  collaboration  among  the  Allies,  and 
are  intended  to  make  their  coimtries  economically,  industrially  and 
agriculturally  independent  not  only  of  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe,  but 
in  reality  of  all  Powers;  they  are  to  be  drafted  with  the  express  purpose  of 
promoting  trade  between  the  AlUed  countries,  by  improving  shipping, 
telegraphic  and  postal  facilities,  if  need  be  by  government  aid,  and 
finally,  they  are  devised  to  advance  not  merely  their  industrial  and  com- 
mercial, but  also  their  intellectual  and  artistic  interests  by  similar  laws 
in  the  matter  of  patents,  trademarks,  literary  and  artistic  cop3rright. 
It  seems  advisable  to  refer  more  specifically  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  recommendations. 


Measures  during  the  War 

In  the  first  place  these  measures  contemplate  uniform  laws  and 
regulations  prohibiting  trade  with  the  enemies,  by  prohibiting  subjects 
and  citizens  of  the  AUies,  and  all  persons  residing  within  their  respective 
territories,  from  trading  with  all  persons  residing  within  enemy  terri- 
tories, or  with  enemy  subjects,  or  mdeed  with  persons,  firms  and  com- 
panies  in  neutral  countries  whose  business  is  controlled  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  enemy  subjects  or  "subject  to  enemy  influence."  The  names  of 
the  enemy  subjects,  persons,  firms  and  companies  in  neutral  countries 
are  to  be  included  "in  a  special  list,"  apparently  the  so-called  Black 
List,  treated  elsewhere  in  the  Journal.* 

In  the  next  place,  the  importation  of  all  goods  originating  in  or  coming 
from  enemy  coimtries  is  to  be  prohibited.  Not  only  is  trade  with  the 
enemy  to  be  cut  off,  but  contracts  with  enemy  subjects  which  are  con- 
ceived by  the  Allies  to  be  injurious  to  national  interests  are  to  be  can- 
celled unconditionally. 

A  second  class  of  measures  to  be  devised  and  put  into  effect  during  the 
war  falls  under  several  heads  and  relates  to  the  policy  of  sequestration 
or  control  of  "business  imdertakings,  owned  or  operated  by  enemy  sub- 
jects in  the  territories  of  the  AUies."    The  Allies  evidently  recognize  the 

*  Page  832. 
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principle  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice,  that  private  property  belonging 
to  enemy  subjects  is  not  to  be  confiscated,  but  enemy  subjects  canying 
on  business  of  the  kind  specified  will,  because  of  the  loss  suffered,  fail  to 
see  the  difference,  evident  to  the  Allies,  between  sequestration  and  con- 
trol, on  the  one  hand,  and  confiscation  on  the  other.  Measures  are  to  be 
taken  to  wind  up  some  of  these  imdertakings  and  to  realize  the  assets, 
and  the  proceeds  of  such  "reaUzations"  are  to  remain  ''sequestrated  or 
under  control."  It  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  state,  or  indeed  to  leave 
it  to  be  inferred,  that  sequestration  or  control  is  equivalent  to  confisca- 
tion. It  is  not  in  form  and  perhaps  not  in  effect,  and  yet  the  losses  will 
doubtless  be  great  and  burdensome  to  the  persons  involved. 

In  furtherance  of  the  policy  to  prevent  trade  with  the  enemy,  and 
especially  to  prevent  trade  in  articles  of  contraband,  or  indeed  in  articles 
which  might  be  used  by  the  noncombatant  population,  a  recommenda- 
tion of  a  very  important  and  drastic  kind  is  made  which  affects  not  only 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  Allies,  but  also  the  interests  and  conduct  of 
neutrals.  Thus,  uniform  lists  of  absolute  and  conditional  contraband  are 
to  be  drawn  up,  and  their  export  is  to  be  forbidden  by  the  mother  coun- 
tries, the  dominions,  colonies,  and  protectorates  of  the  Allies.  This 
provision  is  restricted  to  the  AlUed  countries.  The  next,  however, 
directly  affects  neutrals,  although  the  measures  in  form,  though  not  in 
effect,  only  concern  the  Allies. 

It  is  foreseen  by  the  Allies  that  articles  exported  from  their  countries 
to  neutral  countries  may  be  re-exported  from  these  latter  to  enemy 
countries  and  thus  indirectly  but  nevertheless  in  fact  find  their  way  to 
the  enemy.  Therefore,  licenses  are  to  be  refused  to  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  Allies  to  export  commodities  to  neutral  countries  unless  there  are 
in  such  countries  "control  organizations  approved  by  the  Allies/'  or 
unless,  in  the  absence  of  such  organizations,  special  guarantees  are 
given  limiting  the  quantities  to  be  exported  and  placing  the  transaction 
under  the  supervision  of  Allied  consular  ofiicers.  These  provisions  are  of 
very  great  importance  because  of  the  fact  that  British  vessels  control  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  by  refusing  hcenses  to  vessels  to  trade 
with  neutral  ports,  neutrals  are  largely  restricted  to  their  home  market 
unless  they  agree  to  regulate  their  foreign  commerce  in  such  a  way  as 
may  suit  the  interests  or  pleasure  of  the  Allies.  Regulations  of  this  kind 
are  apparently  necessary  to  complete  the  policy  of  blacklisting,  referred 
to  supra,  p.  832,  in  connection  with  that  matter. 
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Temporary  Measures  to  be  Devised  and  Carried  into  Effect  by  the  Allies 
During  the  Period  of  Reconstruction  after  the  War 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  abeady  been  stated,  the  losses  of  the  Allied 
countries  through  acts  of  destruction,  spoliation,  and  unjust  requisition 
"are  to  be  made  good,"  and  the  AlUes  pledge  themselves  "to  secure  the 
restoration  to  those  countries,  as  a  prior  claim,  of  their  raw  materials, 
industrial,  agricultural  plant  and  stock,  and  mercantile  fleet."  These 
are  unusual  provisions,  but  as  the  Allies  are  making  common  cause 
against  the  Teutonic  Powers  and  their  allies,  it  seems  equitable  that  the 
Allied  Powers  should  make  good  the  losses  suffered  for  a  common 
cause. 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  the  favored  nation  treatment  for  the 
moment,  which  forms  the  second  division  imder  this  heading,  the  Allies 
pledge  themselves  to  secure  for  themselves  "their  natural  resources" 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction,  and  undertake  for  this  purpose  "to 
establish  special  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  these 
resources." 

In  the  next  place,  to  protect  their  conmierce  and  industry,  agriculture 
and  navigation  against  "economic  aggression,  resulting  from  dumping 
or  any  other  mode  of  unfair  competition,"  the  Allies  agree  to  subject 
commerce  with  the  enemy  Powers  to  special  treatment  during  a  period  of 
time  either  by  prohibiting  altogether  the  importation  of  goods  of  enemy 
origin,  or  subjecting  its  importation  "to  a  special  regime  of  an  effective 
character."  During  this  period,  the  ships  of  enemy  Powers  are  to  be 
subjected  to  special  conditions,  to  be  agreed  upon  through  diplomatic 
channels;  and  finally,  special  measures  are  to  be  taken  jointly  or  sev- 
erally to  prevent  within  their  respective  territories  enemy  subjects 
from  exercising  "certain  industries  or  professions  which  concern 
national  defense  or  economic  independence." 

The  AUies  accept  the  doctrine  that  all  treaties  of  commerce  between 
them  and  their  enemies  are  ended  by  the  war.  They  recognize  that  a 
provision  in  their  treaties  giving  favored-nation  treatment  would  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Teutonic  Powers  and  their  Allies.  Therefore  they 
agree  that  the  treaties  during  the  period  of  economic  reconstruction  shall 
be  framed  in  such  a  way,  and  for  a  time  to  be  agreed  upon,  that  their 
former  enemies  shall  not  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  favored-nation  clause. 
It  is  recognized  that  provisions  of  this  kind  will  bear  unequally  upon  the 
Allied  Powers,  but  that  as  it  is  in  their  conmion  interest  that  these 
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provisions  be  put  into  effect,  the  Allied  Powers  ''assure  each  other,  so 
far  as  possible,  compensatory  outlets  for  trade"  in  such  cases. 

Permanent  Measures  of  Muttud  Assistance  and  CoUaboraJtUm 

The  measures  of  a  permanent  kind  which  the  conference  recommended 
are  even  of  more  importance  than  those  relating  to  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  to  the  period  of  reconstruction.  They  are  stated  in  general 
terms,  but  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Allies 
contemplate  at  least  for  the  present  an  economic  and  commercial  union; 
that  they  regard  themselves  as  an  economic  or  commercial  unit,  and  that 
the  measures  to  be  framed  and  to  be  carried  into  effect  are  to  be  based 
upon  the  conception  of  the  permanent  interests  of  the  Allied  Powers 
considered  as  an  economic  commercial  unit.  Thus,  the  Allies  are  to 
take  the  necessary  steps,  and  without  delay,  ''to  render  themselves 
independent  of  the  enemy  coimtries"  in  so  far  as  "raw  materials  and 
manufactured  articles"  are  concerned  which  they  may  deem  "essential  to 
the  normal  development  of  their  economic  activities."  The  measures  are 
to  assure  not  only  the  independence  of  the  Allies  in  the  matter  of  sources 
of  supply,  but  also  the  independence  of  their  "financial,  commercial, 
and  maritime  organization."  Undertakings  may  be  subsidized,  di- 
rected or  controlled  by  the  governments.  Scientific  or  technical  re- 
search may  be  encouraged  by  financial  assistance.  National  industries 
and  resources  are  to  be  developed.  Customs  duties  or  prohibitions  of  a 
temporary  or  permanent  character  may  be  imposed;  or  finally,  lest 
there  might  be  doubt,  "a  combination  of  these  different  methods"  may 
be  employed. 

The  general  purpose,  it  would  seem,  is  sufficiently  clear.     And  yet 
the  Allies  are  careful  to  state  specifically  their  object,  whatever  method 
may  be  adopted,  and  this  object' is,  in  the  words  of  the  recommenda- 
tion, "to  increase  the  production  within  their  territories  as  a  whole  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  enable  them  to  maintain  and  develop  their  economic 
position  and  independence  in  relation  to  enemy  countries."    The  Allies 
recognize,  apparently,  that  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  this  object  and  io 
secure  the  free,  rapid  and  inexpensive  interchange  of  their  commodities, 
means  of  communication  between  them  must  be  improved.    Therefore, 
they  provide  for  'Hhe  establishment  of  direct  and  rapid  land  and  sea 
transportation  service,  at  low  rates,"  and  they  also  agree  to  provide  for 
"the  extension  and  improvement  of  postal,   telegraphic,   and  other 
communications.  * ' 
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As  previously  pointed  out,  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  secure  imiformity 
in  the  laws  and  procedure  regarding  patents,  trade  marks,  literary  and 
artistic  copyright.  The  Allies  recognize  that  these  matters  of  a  technical 
kind  require  much  care  and  thought;  therefore  meetings  of  technical 
delegates  are  to  take  place  in  order  that  the  laws  may  be  assimilated,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  identical  procedure  framed. 

Time  is  apparently  to  be  the  essence  of  this  contract  or  agreement. 
Therefore  in  the  final  section,  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Economic 
Conference  reconmiend  that  these  provisions  be  put  into  effect  inmie- 
diately,  and  "that  their  respective  governments  shall  take,  without 
delay,  all  the  measures,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  requisite  to 
giving  full  and  complete  effect  to  this  policy  forthwith,  and  to  com- 
municate to  each  other  the  decisions  arrived  at  to  attain  the  object." 

The  Allied  Powers,  although  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Teutonic  coun- 
tries and  their  methods,  are  not  above  adopting  German  methods  when 
they  seem  to  be  to  their  advantage.  Apparently,  the  ZoUverein,  which 
formerly  existed  between  the  German  states,  and  which  was  such  a 
strong  incentive  to  political  union,  is  to  make  its  appearance  on  an 
international  scale;  and,  while  permitting  free  trade  or  freer  trade  among 
the  Allied  Powers,  a  tariff  wall  is  to  be  raised,  not  only  against  the  Teu- 
tonic Powers  and  their  allies,  but  against  other  Powers  as  well.  To  re- 
adjust the  conunercial  relations  of  the  world,  reciprocity  treaties  will 
need  to  be  concluded,  if  the  Allies  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations 
of  their  Economic  Conference. 

Leaving  aside  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  Economic  Conference  and 
of  the  economic  union  which  it  either  puts  into  effect  or  foreshadows,  the 
effects  of  which  professed  economists  can  only  weigh  and  consider,  it 
seems  to  be  a  pity  from  the  international  standpoint  that  the  Allied 
Powers  should  agree  upon  a  line  of  conduct  calculated  to  separate  them 
from  instead  of  bringing  them  together  with  their  present  enemies.  The 
world  is  larger  than  the  Allies  and  their  interests.  There  is  a  society 
of  nations  in  which  each  member  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
other,  and  each  Power  now  at  war  was  a  party  to  the  solemn  recognition 
by  the  First  and  Second  Hague  Conferences  of  the  "solidarity  uniting  the 
members  of  the  society  of  civilized  nations."  The  things  of  the  spirit 
have  their  place  in  the  world,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  nations  toward 
a  conmion  goal  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  prosperity  of  any  country 
or  of  any  group  of  countries.  A  great  French  statesman  said  that  the 
delegates  to  the  Hague  Conference  were  there  to  unite — ^not  to  divide; 
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and  it  is  more  necessary  today  and  in  the  future  to  unite  the  nations 
spirit,  in  thought,  in  deed.    We  must  live  together  whether  we  will 
not,  and  wise  statesmanship  suggests  that  the  barriers  that  keep  natio 
apart  should  be  leveled,  and  that  obstacles  should  not  be  interposed 
their  free  and  untrammelled  conmierce.    We  must  think  of  the  thin 
we  have  in  common;  we  must  regard  our  civilization  as  indivisibi 

"All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

James  Brown  Scotf. 

the  deutschland 

The  vimt  during  July  of  the  German  commercial  submarine  Deutse 
land  to  these  shores  raises  some  interesting  problems  in  policy  as  well 
novel  points  in  mternational  law. 

Will  the  use  of  this  new  craft  effect  a  revolution  in  sea-borne  tnu 
during  future  wars?  Is  it  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  oth 
commercial  Powers  to  encourage  this  new  method  of  blockade-runninj 
What  should  be  our  national  attitude  or  policy  toward  the  future  cod 
mercial  submarine?  What  are  the  interests  of  humanity  in  the  matte 
Should  they  be  dealt  with  as  ordinary  merchantmen,  subject  to  U 
rights  of  visit  and  search,  or  should  some  new  rules  and  principles  < 
international  law  be  applied  to  them?  These  are  some  of  the  questioi 
which  might  be  asked  concerning  this  new  candidate  for  a  privilege 
position  in  international  intercourse  in  time  of  war. 

The  DeuiscfUand  was,  undoubtedly,  a  vessel  of  commerce,  or  merchan 
man,  as  decided  by  our  State  Department,  and  entitled  to  at  least  tl 
provisional  hospitality  of  our  ports.  She  had  been  thoroughly  searche 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  inspectors  and  by  naval  experts.  SI 
carried  no  torpedoes  or  torpedo  tubes,  and  did  not  even  possess  the  ligl 
rapid-fire  guns  permitted  for  defensive  purposes  on  commercial  vessel 

It  is  understood  that  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  France  an 
Great  Britain  filed  formal  protests  at  Washington  against  allowing  th 
German  submarine  to  leave  Baltimore,  on  the  ground  that  the  new  crai 
was  potentially  a  war-ship.  But  no  sound  reason  or  evidence  appear 
to  have  been  offered  to  substantiate  this  view. 

To  the  international  jurist  the  most  interesting  question  relates  U 
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the  applicability  to  the  new  commercial  submarine  of  the  rights  of  visit 
and  search.  Are  they  entitled  to  a  warning  and  provision  for  the  safety 
of  the  crew  and  any  possible  passengers,  as  maintained  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  cases  of  the  Lusitania,  Arabic,  etc.? 

In  an  interview  with  Dr.  William  Bayard  Hale,  Dr.  von  Jagow,  the 
German  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  reported  to  have  said: 

We  claim  nothing  for  this  new  type  of  merchantman  save  that  she  is  entitled  to 
be  hailed,  visited,  and  the  crew  placed  in  safety  before  she  is  destroyed — ^the  precise 
rights  which  have  been  insisted  upon  for  every  other  merchant  ship  by  your  govern- 
ment. 

If,  after  she  is  hailed,  she  attempts  to  escape,  she  does  so  at  her  own  risk,  and  may 
properly  be  attacked  and  sunk.  But  to  allow  the  attack  without  warning  upon  an 
unarmed,  fragile  boat,  with  the  lives  of  the  crew  at  the  mercy  of  a  sin^e  shot,  that  is 
something  of  which  we  refuse  to  believe  the  United  States  is  capable. 

While  the  DetUschland  is  purely  a  commercial  enterprise,  the  German  Government 
is  naturally  watching  with  a  high  degree  of  interest  the  treatment  accorded  her  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  German  people  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  attitude  of  Washington  on  this  question  almost  as  decisive  on 
the  whole  subject  of  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  of  American  neutrality.^ 

True  it  is  that  the  DetUschland  is  a  merchantman,  entitled  to  the 
provisional  hospitality  of  our  ports  as  long  as  she  and  others  of  like  kind 
remain  unarmed  for  offensive  purposes  and  engaged  in  purely  peaceful 
commercial  pursuits.  But  she  is  also  a  blockade-runner,  engaged  in  a^ 
highly  dangerous  business,  and  must  run  the  risks  involved  in  such  an 
enterprise. 

Amos  S.   Hershet. 

the  pubchase  op  the  danish  west  indies  by  the  united  states  op 

AMERICA 

On  August  4,  1916,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Lansing,  and  the  Danish  Minister,  the  Honorable  Constantin  Brun, 
signed  a  treaty,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  pur- 
chase and  Denmark  to  sell  the  Danish  West  Indies  for  the  sum  of 
$25,000,000.  The  treaty  was  sent  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  on 
August  9th,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  transmittal  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  L.  Polk,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  a  declaration 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  United  States  will  not  object 

^  Cited  from  The  Fatherland  for  July  26,  1916. 
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to  the  extension  by  Denmark  of  its  political  and  economic  interests  to 
the  whole  of  Greenland. 

The  treaty  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  on  September  7th,  it  was  advised  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  Senate.  As,  however,  the  injmiction  of  secrecy  has  not 
been  removed,  and  as  the  two  governments  appear  to  have  agreed  that 
the  text  of  the  treaty  will  not  be  published  without  a  special  agreement 
on  their  part,  the  Journal  cannot  print  the  treaty,  and  it  is  only  in  a 
position  to  state  its  terms  in  the  very  general  way  in  which  they  have 
appeared  in  the  press.  When  the  injunction  of  secrecy  has  been  removed 
and  the  treaty  is  made  public,  the  Journal  will  print  the  text  from  official 
sources.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  of  interest  to  give  in  summary  form  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  as  they  appear  in  the  press,  and  to  make  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  previous  attempts  to  purchase  the  islands  and  upon 
the  principles  of  policy  involved. 

It  appears  that  the  treaty  consists  of  twelve  articles,  as  compared  with 
the  treaty  of  1902  which  consisted  of  seven  for  the  purchase  of  the  is- 
lands, ratified  by  the  United  States  but  rejected  by  Denmark.  It  is 
said  that  the  most  important  changes  in  the  new  treaty  are  those  to  be 
found  in  Article  3,  enumerating  the  grants  and  concessions  relating  to 
the  islands  which  the  United  States  assumes  and  agrees  to  maintain. 
The  territory  ceded  is  said  to  be  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Croix,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands  and  rocks.  The  summary 
states  further  that  Denmark  conveys  all  its  rights  of  property  of  all  and 
every  kind  or  description  which  it  holds  in  the  islands,  and  all  appur- 
tenances thereto.  Doubtless  the  treaty,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  enu- 
merates the  rights,  franchises,  and  privileges,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  conveyance,  but  for 
present  purposes,  the  above  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  statement. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  said  that  Article  2  guarantees  that  the  convey- 
ance is  free  from  all  encumbrances  excepting  such  as  are  specifically 
stated  and  set  forth  in  the  treaty,  and  it  is  understood  that  Axticle  3 
deals  with  this  subject.  In  the  absence  of  the  official  text,  it  is  perhaps 
unwise  to  attempt  to  give  the  contents  of  this  article,  as  the  enumeration 
may  be  either  inaccurate  or  fragmentary.  Doubtless  the  reser\'ation'^ 
from  the  grant  and  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Unitod  States  were 
satisfactory  in  themselves  or  were  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Senate,  otherwise  that  cautious  body  would  not  have  given  its  adnce 
and  consent. 
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The  treaty  is  also  said  to  contain  agreements  to  the  effect  that  Danish 
subjects  of  the  islands  desiring  to  retain  their  citizenship  may  do  so  by  a 
declaration  made  within  a  year  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
treaty,  and  that  in  default  thereof,  the  allegiance  of  Danish  subjects 
shall  be  considered  as  passing  with  the  cession  of  the  islands  to  the  United 
States;  that  cases  on  trial  or  on  appeal  in  the  courts  shall  be  prosecuted 
to  final  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  procedure  in  force  at 
the  time  of  cession;  that  Danish  subjects  of  the  islands  shall  be  accorded 
the  enjoyment  of  any  interests  that  they  may  l^ally  have  in  copyrights 
and  patents  at  the  date  of  the  convention;  and  that  in  default  of  stipula- 
tions to  the  contrary,  all  treaties,  conventions  and  international  agree- 
ments to  which  the  two  coimtries  are  parties  and  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  cession  shall  be  extended  and  shall  apply  to  the  islands.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  a  treaty  of  this  nature,  including  as  it  does  a  conveyance 
with  reservations,  may  give  rise  to  differences  of  opinion,  and  that  the 
applicability  to  the  islands  of  treaties,  conventions  and  international 
agreements  may  well  be  the  subject  of  disputes.  The  treaty,  however, 
foresees  such  contingencies,  and  provides,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the 
treaty  which  diplomacy  has  failed  to  adjust,  shall  be  referred  for  settle- 
ment to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

Assuming  that  the  treaty  is  in  its  main  lines  as  above  set  forth  it  is  in 
itself  proof  positive  that  the  United  States  wants  to  acquire  the  islands, 
because  if  it  were  not  very  desirous  to  obtain  them,  it  would  not  offer 
the  tidy  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  their  cession. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  has  wanted  the  islands  for  a 
long  time,  so  that  in  a  very  yoimg  country  such  as  ours,  their  acquisition 
may  be  said  to  be  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
project  seems  to  have  originated  with  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  who,  as 
Senator  and  before  becoming  Secretary  of  State,  uttered  a  famous 
prediction,  not  verified  indeed  diuring  his  lifetime,  but  which  at  the 
present  day  can  not  be  gainsaid.  "The  Pacific  Ocean,"  he  ventured  to 
say,  "its  shores,  its  islands,  and  the  vast  regions  beyond,  will  become  the 
chief  theatre  of  events  in  the  world's  great  Hereafter."  ^ 

On  November  18,  1901,  the  so-called  Hay-Paimcefote  Treaty  was 

signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  giving  the  latter  a 

free  hand  in  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 

Pacific.     On  November  18,   1903,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between 

i  John  W.  Foster's  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient,  1903,  p.  135. 
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Panama  and  the  United  States  granting  the  latter  an  exclusive  right 
way  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  construct  this  ship  canal.  T 
canal  was  opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  countries  upon  equal  ten: 
on  May  18,  1914. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Seward  should  have,  as  Secretary  of  Stat 
taken  the  first  steps  to  acquire  an  approach  to  the  Pacific  and  indeed 
further  foothold  upon  its  waters,  which  in  his  opinion,  were  to  becon 
"the  chief  theatre  of  events  in  the  world^s  great  Hereafter."  He  a 
quired  by  purchase  from  Russia,  as  we  all  know,  the  vast  domain  ( 
Alaska  for  the  bagatelle  of  $7,200,000.  He  attempted  to  acquire  aL 
by  purchase  the  outpost  to  the  Pacific.  At  a  dinner  at  the  Frenc 
Legation  in  January,  1865,  Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  e: 
pressed  to  the  Danish  Charg6  d'Affaires  the  desire  of  the  United  StaU 
to  buy  the  Danish  West  Indies.  The  Charg6  was  himself  opposed  to  tl 
sale  and,  under  instructions  from  his  government,  advised  that  tb 
negotiations  be  dropped.  In  April,  President  Lincoln  was  assassinate( 
and  Mr.  Seward  himself  gravely  wounded.  Upon  his  recovery,  h 
broached  the  subject  again  to  the  Danish  Charge,  who  stated  thai 
although  his  government  did  not  desire  to  sell,  it  was  nevertheless  nc 
unwilling  to  consider  the  Secretary's  propositions.  Mr.  Seward  visite 
St.  Thomas,  and  convinced  himself  of  the  necessity  of  the  purchase 
On  July  17,  1867,  Secretary  Seward  oflfered  on  behalf  of  the  Unite 
States  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  three  Danish  Islands  of  St.  Thomik 
St.  John  and  Santa  Cruz.  As  Denmark  was  not  desirous  of  selling 
it  was  natural  that  the  price  should  be  objected  to.  The  Dane  ask« 
$15,000,000  for  the  three  islands,  or  $10,000,000  for  St.  Thomas  and  St 
John,  with  the  option  of  taking  Santa  Cruz  for  an  additional  $5,000,000 
It  was  also  explained  to  Mr.  Seward  that  the  Danish  Parliament  woulc 
need  to  consent  to  the  cession  and  that  the  consent  of  the  islanders 
freely  and  formally  given,  would  be  a  further  requisite.*    Secretan 

*  Denmark  was  especially  anxious  to  have  the  islands  vote  upon  the  cession  bectuse 
it  hoped  that  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  would,  under  the  terms  of  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  of  1866,  result  in  the  reacquisition  of  the  northern  part 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  of  which  it  had  been  dispossessed  by  Prussia  and  Austria  two 
years  previously.  Article  V  of  the  treaty  provided  that  **  the  populations  of  the  Sonh 
of  Schleswig  shall  be  again  united  with  Denmark  in  the  event  of  their  expreasiiif  « 
desire  so  to  be  by  a  vote  freely  exercised." 

But  the  Dane  was  doomed  to  disappointment.    This  provision  was  a  sop  to  S*- 
poleon  III,  the  high  priest  of  the  plebiscite;  it  was  not  a  promise  made  in  a  tmtr  with 
Denmark,  but  in  one  to  Austria,  and  it  was  abrogated  with  the  assent  of  Au5tra  in 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  October  11,  1878. 
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Seward  rejected  the  price,  and  balked  at  the  consent  of  the  islanders. 
But  as  he  was  set  upon  the  acquisition,  at  least  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Thomas,  he  agreed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  pay  $7,500,000  for 
them  and  to  concede  the  question  of  vote.  Denmark  agreed  to  these 
terms  and,  therefore,  on  October  24,  1867,  the  treaty  was  signed. 

But  a  lion  stood  in  the  way — a  very  formidable  one,  which  could  be 
neither  flattered  nor  cajoled  into  approval  of  the  transaction.  One 
Charles  Sumner,  then  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  opposed  the  purchase.  And  although  the  islanders  voted  in 
favor  of  the  cession,  and  although  Secretary  Seward  urged  favorable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  date  named  in  the  treaty  for  ratifi- 
cation, February  22,  1868,  passed  without  action.  The  time  was  ex- 
tended, and  Seward  again  urged  the  Senate  to  act,  but  Sumner  was  both 
deaf  and  obdurate.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  President  Johnson,  as  he 
was  later  opposed  to  President  Grant,  and  during  the  presidency  of  the 
latter  Sumner  reported  the  treaty  adversely  on  March  24,  1870  and  the 
Senate  declined  its  advice  and  consent.  The  treaty  therefore  was  never 
ratified.  The  reason  and  consequences  are  thus  stated  by  the  late 
Eugene  Schuyler: 

Denmark  had  no  particular  desire  to  sell  to  the  United  States,  but  was  persuaded 
to  do  so.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  had  already  voted  to  accept  the  United 
States  as  their  sovereign.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  then  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  who  was  engaged  in  a  personal  quarrel 
with  the  administration,  simply  refused  to  report  back  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  and 
he  was  supported  by  a  sufficient  number  of  his  committee  and  of  Senators  to  enable 
the  matter  to  be  left  in  this  position.  It  required  new  negotiations  to  prolong  the 
term  of  ratification,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  in  a  subsequent  session  the 
treaty  was  finally  brought  before  the  Senate  and  rejected.  As  may  be  imagined,  our 
friendly  relations  with  Denmark  were  considerably  impaired  by  this  method  of  doing 
business.' 

In  1892,  negotiations  were  re-opened  during  the  Secretaryship  of 
State  of  the  Honorable  John  W.  Foster,  but  in  view  of  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, no  steps  were  taken.  The  matter  was  also  considered  by 
Mr.  Olney,  when  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Spanish-American  War,  the 
acquisition  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  negotiation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  brought  the  purchase  again  to  the  fore  because  the  three  islands 
are,  as  it  were,  a  prolongation  of  Porto  Rico,  which  was  ceded  by  Spain 
to  the  United  States  in  1898. 

'  Eugene  Schuyler's  American  Diplomacy,  1886,  pp.  23-24. 
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Indeed  before  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898,  but  when  it  was 
impending,  Senator  Lodge  urged  the  purchase  of  the  islands  as  a  naval 
and  coaling  station.  A  bill  was  accordingly  reported  on  March  31,  1898, 
authorizing  the  President  to  acquire  the  islands  for  this  purpose,  ac- 
companied by  a  valuable  report  by  Senator  Lodge.  The  bill  was  not 
acted  upon. 

In  1902  the  two  countries  agreed  to  the  purchase  and  conveyance  of 
the  islands  for  the  sum  of  five  million  dollars,  and  on  January  24,  1902,  a 
treaty  providing  for  this  was  signed.  It  was  advised  and  consented  to  by 
the  Senate,  but  Denmark  failed  this  time  to  ratify  it. 

Europeans  sometimes  express  displeasure  with  American  methods  of 
ratifying  treaties  which  have  been  signed  by  American  diplomats  duly 
authorized  so  to  do.  But  some  European  countries  require  the  approval 
of  the  legislature  and  it  is  believed  that,  after  the  present  unspeakable 
war,  the  wings  of  a  monarch  or  two  will  be  clipped,  at  least  their  coun- 
tries will  never  be  safe  over  night  if  irresponsible  persons  are  allowed  to 
make  foreign  compacts  and  keep  them  secret,  or  indeed,  if  they  be  per- 
mitted to  ratify  treaties,  although  made  public,  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  an  internal  body  more  or  less  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
people,  who  pay  dearly  for  their  rulers'  mistakes. 

Denmark  is  one  of  these  countries. 

By  Article  XXIII  of  the  Constitution  of  1849,  the  consent  of  the 
Rigsdag  was  specifically  required  to  treaties  of  cession.  A  well  informed 
writer  thus  states  the  present  practice  of  DenmQrk: 

It  is  expressly  provided  in  Article  XLVII  of  the  present  Constitution  that  no  tax 
can  be  imposed,  altered  or  abolished,  no  loan  be  assumed,  nor  any  domains  belonging 
to  the  state  be  alienated,  except  in  virtue  of  a  law.  *  *  *  The  treaty  signed 
January  24,  1902,  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
failed  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Rigsdag  to  give  its  consent.  It  appears  to  be  the 
practice  not  to  ratify  treaties  that  require  legislation  to  render  them  effective  and 
binding  on  individual  subjects,  or  that  involve  an  expenditure,  until  the  necessary 
measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  Rigsdag.^ 

The  cession  of  the  islands  is  again  before  the  Rigsdag,  and  it  is  for  its 
members  to  decide  whether  they  will  or  will  not  part  with  their  foothold 
in  the  Western  World.  The  price  of  real  estate  has  gone  up  since  1902 
when  five  million  dollars  were  unacceptable.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  price, 
five  times  that  sum  may  be  persuasive,  for  the  Old  World  is  not  averse 
to  the  dollars  of  the  new.    But  this  is  not  a  question  of  dollars  to  the 

*  Crandall's  Treaties,  Their  Making  and  Enforcement,  2nd  ed.  1916,  p.  332. 
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Dane,  who  did  not  propose  to  sell;  it  was  Seward  and  it  is  Seward's 
countrymen  who  flip  the  coin  in  their  faces.  It  is  a  question  of  lessening 
their  national  domains  already  lessened  by  their  southern  neighbor. 
The  islands  are  comparatively  valueless  to  Denmark,  and  they  would 
only  be  a  cause  of  war  with  the  United  States  if  they  passed  into  other 
hands  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  is 
not  inclined  to  consent  for  the  reasons  set  forth  by  Senator  Liodge  in  his 
report  to  the  Senate  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

The  aiiguments  in  favor  of  the  possession  of  these  islands  can  be  briefly  stated,  and 
appear  to  the  undersigned  to  be  unanswerable.  So  long  as  these  islands  are  in  the 
market  there  is  always  the  danger  that  some  European  Power  may  purchase  or  try 
to  purchase  them.  This  would  be  an  infraction  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  would 
at  once  involve  the  United  States  in  a  very  serious  difficulty  with  the  European 
Power  which  sought  possession  of  the  islands.  In  the  interest  of  peace,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  these  islands  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  and 
cease  to  be  a  possible  source  of  foreign  complications,  which  might  easily  lead  to  war. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  the  value  of  these  islands  to  the  United  States  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  We  have  always  been  anxious  to  have  a  good  naval  and 
coaling  station  in  the  West  Indies.  Important  in  time  of  peace,  such  a  station  would 
be  essential  to  our  safety  in  time  of  war.  Successive  administrations  have  labored  to 
secure  a  West  Indian  naval  station.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  United 
States  leased  the  harbor  of  St.  Nicholas  from  Ha3rti  for  this  purpose.  General  Grant 
endeavored  during  his  presidency  to  secure  Samana  Bay.  The  effort  to  obtain  the 
Danish  Islands,  as  has  been  shown,  was  begun  by  Mr.  Seward  during  the  presidency 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  fine  harbor  of  St.  Thomas  fulfills  all  the  required  naval  and 
military  conditions. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Captain  Mahan,  it  is  one  of  the  great  strategic  points 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  population  of  the  three  islands  is  only  33,000,  of  whom 
nearly  30,000  are  negroes,  the  others  being  chiefly  of  English  or  Danish  extraction. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  any  material  increase  in  the  population,  and  annexation 
would  never  involve  at  any  time  the  troublesome  question  of  Statehood.  The  Danish 
Islands  could  easily  be  governed  as  a  Territory — could  be  readily  defended  from 
attack,  occupy  a  commanding  strategic  position,  and  are  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
United  States,  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  national  defense,  but  as  removing  by  their 
possession  a  very  probable  cause  of  foreign  complications.^ 

James  Brown  Scott, 
the  treaty  between  the  united  states  and  haiti  op  september  16, 

1915 

On  May  3, 1916,  there  were  exchanged  at  Washington  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  signed  at  Port-au-Prince  on  September  16,  1915,  having 
for  its  object,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  to  remedy  the  present  condi- 

*  Senate  Executive  Report  No.  I,  57th  Congress,  First  Session. 
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tions  of  the  revenues  and  finances  of  Haiti,  to  maintain  the  tranquility 
of^the  Bepixblic-and  to  carry  out  plans  for  the  Economic  development 
and  prosperity  of  the  Republic  and  its  p)eople,  with  which  aims  and 
objects  the  United  States  expresses  itself  as  being  in  full  sympathy  and 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  which  it  is  desirous  in  all  proper  ways  to 
contribute.^  That  the  misfortunes  of  the  black  republic  of  the  Caribbean, 
to  which  the  preamble  to  the  treaty  alludes,  are  only  too  true  is  evidenced 
by  the  record  of  events  in  that  country.  The  complications  with  foreign 
Powers  growing  out  of  the  inability  of  the  Republic  to  meet  its  financial 
obligations,  the  repeated  revolutionary  wars  in  which  the  native  blood  has 
been  shed,  in  some  instances  in  the  most  shocking  manner;  the  backward 
state  of  the  development  of  the  resources  of  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
rich  and  fertile  country  and  the  consequent  poverty  of  its  people,  are  all 
matters  of  which  the  casual  observer  of  current  events  is  aware. 

Were  these  unfortunate  conditions  the  result  of  some  temporary 
derangement  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Haiti,  there  might  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  however,  instead  of  such  conditions  being  of  a 
temporary  nature  they  seem  to  the  sympathetic  critic  to  have  existed  too 
long  almost  as  a  part,  one  might  say,  of  the  national  life  of  the  Republic. 
The  present  treaty  is  not  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  enlightened 
leaders  of  Haiti  to  secure  order  and  peace  in  their  country  by  appealing 
to  its  happier  neighbor  of  the  North.  The  United  States,  however, 
adhering  strictly  to  its  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  other  nations  of  the  Western  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  has 
always  heretofore  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  appeals.  But  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  national  enterprise  of  the  United  States, 
now  regarded  as  a  vital  spot  in  the  self-preservation  of  the  nation,  has 
made  it  essential  that  conditions  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  exist  which  would  justify  any  foreign  Power  in  establishing  itself  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  canal  and  thus  become  a  menace  to  it  in  case  the 
friendly  relations  of  such  a  Power  with  the  United  States  should  un- 
fortunately be  interrupted.  In  consequence,  a  notable  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  countries  bordering  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  in  recent  years,  instead  of  repeUing^their  ad- 
vances, the  United  States  has  welcomed  their  appeals  for  materi^lmd 
moral  aid,  and  it  is  believed  that  those  countries  which  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  receive  such  aid  are  better  off  as  the  result. 

^  The  text  of  the  treaty  is  printed  in  the  Supplement  to  this  Journal,  p.  234. 
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An  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  will  disclose  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  new  relations  between  the  contracting  parties. 

Article  I  pledges  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  aid  Haiti  in 
the  proper  and  efficient  development  of  the  agricultural,  mineral  and 
commercial  resources  of  the  latter  on  a  firm  and  solid  basis. 

The  control  of  customs  houses  has  alwa3rs  been  one  of  the  first  objec- 
tives of  revolutions  and  the  improper  use  of  the  fimds  there  collected 
has  too  often  been  the  cause  of  complications  with  foreign  Powers. 
Article  II,  therefore,  places  the  responsibility  of  collecting  and  applying 
the  customs  receipts  upon  a  General  Receiver  who,  with  necessary  aids 
and  employees,  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States 
and  thereupon  appointed  by  the  President  of  Haiti.  This  provision 
differs  in  form,  but  not  in  substance,  from  a  similar  provision  in  the  Re- 
ceivership Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Santo  Domingo, 
Haiti's  neighbor  upon  the  island  occupied  by  the  two  republics.  Under 
the  Dominican  Convention  the  General  Receiver  and  his  assistants  and 
employees  are  appointed  directly  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
instead  of  being  nominatedT)y  him  for  appointment  by  the  President  of 
Santo  Domingo.  While  the  result  is  the  same  in  each  case,  the  procedure 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Haiti  seems  to  have  more  regard  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Republic. 

It  is  further  provided  in  Article  II  that  a  Financial  Adviser,  similarly 
nominated  and  appointed,  shall  be  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  an  adequate  system  of  public  accounting, 
aiding  in  increasing  the  revenues  and  adjusting  them  to  the  expenses, 
inquiring  into  the  validity  of  the  debts  of  the  Republic,  enlightening  both 
governments  with  reference  to  all  eventual  debts,  recommending  im- 
proved methods  of  collecting  and  applying  the  revenues,  and  making 
such  other  recommendations  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Haiti,  and  the  latter 
official  is  required  to  lend  efficient  aid  to  give  effect  to  all  of  such  pro- 
posals and  labors.  It  is  further  provided  in  Article  IV  that  the  Financial 
Adviser  shall,  in  co-operation  with  the  Government  of  Haiti,  collate, 
classify,  and  make  a  fuU  statement  of  all  the  debts  of  the  Republic,  the 
amounts,  character,  maturity  and  condition  thereof,  and  the  interest 
accruing  and  the  sinking  fund  requisite  to  their  final  discharge.  No  such 
provisions  are  found  in  the  convention  with  Santo  Domingo,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  the  debts  and  claims  of  Santo 
Domingo  had  been  previously  arranged  by  a  financial  adviser  designated 
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by  the  United  States,  and  his  work  was  performed  before  the  convention 
was  concluded  and  the  general  results  thereof  were  set  out  in  the  preamble. 
In  order  to  enable  the  General  Receiver  properly  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions, Article  III  requires  the  Government  of  Haiti  to  provide  by  law  or 
appropriate  decrees  for  the  pa3rment  of  all  customs  duties  to  the  General 
Receiver,  and  to  extend  to  him  and  to  the  Financial  Adviser  all  needful 
aid  and  protection  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  conferred  and  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  and  the  United  States  on  its  part  is  to  extend  like 
aid  and  protection.    The  necessity  for  such  a  provision  is  obvious,  foi 
unless  the  General  Receiver  has  the  proper  authority  and  protection 
/guaranteed  by  both  contracting  parties,  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  ol 
/  the  treaty  might  easily  be  placed  in  jeopardy.    A  similar  provision  is 
contained  in  the  Dominican  Receivership  Convention. 

Article  V  of  the  treaty  prescribes  how  the  funds  collected  by  the 
General  Receiver  shall  be  applied,  namely,  first,  to  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Receivership  and  of  the  Financial  Adviser,  which,  undei 
•  Article  VI  shall  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  collections  and  receipts 
from  customs  duties  unless  by  agreement  of  the  two  Governments; 
secondly,  to  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  public  debt;  thirdly,  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  constabulary,  referred  to  in  a  later  article  of  the 
treaty;  and,  finally,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  to  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment for  its  current  expenses.  The  Dominican  Receivership  Convention 
likewise  contains  detailed  stipulations  concerning  the  application  of  the 
funds  collected.  They  necessarily  differ  in  detail  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  loan  contract,  the  execution  of  which  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  Dominican  Convention. 

The  General  Receiver  is  required  by  Article  VII  to  make  monthly 
reports  to  the  appropriate  officer  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and  to  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  which  reports  shall  be  open  to 
inspection  and  verification  at  all  times  by  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
each  of  the  contracting  governments.  An  identical  provision  is  con- 
tained in  the  Dominican  Receivership  Convention. 

In  order  to  safeguard  Haiti  against  the  unwise  accumulation  of  debts, 
it  is  provided  in  Article  VIII  that  Haiti  shall  not  increase  its  public  debt 
except  by  previous  agreement  with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  like  provision  is  found  in  the  Dominican  Convention,  with  the  inter- 
esting distinction  that  the  previous  agreement  under  the  latter  conven- 
tion is  made  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  instead  of  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.    The  change  of  phraseology  is  no 
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doubt  due  to  the  desire  to  remove  any  question  that  such  an  agreement 
can  be  made  by  the  President  as  an  executive  act  as  distinct  from  an 
agreement  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  requiring  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Article  VIII  contains  a  further  provision  that  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
shall  not  contract  any  debt  or  assume  any  financial  obligation  unless  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  Republic  available  for  that  purpose  after  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  government,  shall  be  adequate  to  pay  the 
interest  and  provide  a  sinking  fimd  for  the  final  discharge  of  such  debt. 
This  provision  is  not  taken  from  the  Dominican  Receivership  Conven- 
tion, but  is  modeled  after  Article  II  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Cuba  and  incorporated  as  Article  II  in  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  concluded  May  22,  1903. 

By  Article  IX  Haiti  further  agrees  not  to  modify  the  customs  duties  in 
a  manner  to  reduce  the  revenues  therefrom  without  a  previous  agree- 
ment with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  A  similar  provision  is 
contained  in  the  Dominican  Receivership  Convention.  This  article  of 
the  Haitian  Treaty  contains  an  additional  pledp;e  by  the  Government  of 
Haiti  to  co-operate  with  the  Financial  Adviser  in  his  recommendations 
for  uJIpTDvements  in  collecting  and  disbursing  the  revenues  and  for  new 
sources  of  needed  income. 

The  foregoing  provisions  relate  to  the  revenues  and  finances  of  the 
Republic.  Article  X  is  designed  to  carry  out  the  second  object  of  the 
treaty,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquility  of  the  Republic. 
Under  this  article  the  Haitian  Government,  in  order  to  preserve  domestic 
peace,  secure  individual  rights  and  the  observance  of  the  present  treaty, 
obligates  itself  to  create  without  delay  an  efficient  constabulary,  both 
urban  and  rural.  This  constabulary  is  to  be  composed  of  native  Haitians, 
organized  and  officered  by  Americans  appointed  by  the  President  of 
fiaitTupon  the  nomination  oTtKe  President  of  the  United  States.  Haiti 
agrees  to  clothe  the  American  officers  with  proper  and  necessary  author- 
ity and  to  uphold  them  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.  They 
are  to  be  replaced  by  Haitians  who  are  found  to  be  qualified  after  exam- 
ination conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  board  to  be  selected  by  the 
senior  American  officer  and  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  Haiti. 
In  order  to  prevent  factional  strife  and  disturbances,  it  is  specifically 
provided  in  this  article  that  the  constabulary  shall  have,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Haitian  Government,  supervision  and  control  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, military  supplies  and  traffic  therein  throughout  the  country. 
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(Article  XI  of  the  treaty  follows  the  Piatt  Amendment  to  the  Can 
stitution  of  Cuba  (Article  I)  by  providing  that  Haiti  shall  not  surrende 
'  any  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  or  juris 
!  diction  over  such  territory,  to  any  foreign  government  or  Power,  no 
enter  into  any  treaty  or  contract  with  any  foreign  Power  or  Powers  tha 
will  impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  independence  of  Haiti. 

To  take  care  of  the  foreign  claims  against  Haiti,  Article  XII  provide 
that  that  government  shall  execute  with  the  United  States  a  protocol  fa 
the  settlement  of  such  claims  by  arbitration  or  otherwise.  It  woul< 
appear  from  the  wording  of  this  article  that  the  United  States  is  to  be  i 
party  to  such  settlement. 

The  final  object  of  the  treaty,  namely,  the  economic  development  o 
the  Republic  and  the  prosperity  of  its  people,  is  taken  care  of  in  Arti 
cle  XIII,  which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  engineer  or  engi 
neers  by  the  President  of  Haiti  upon  the  nomination  of  the  President  o 
the  United  States  for  the  execution  of  such  measures  as,  in  the  opinioi 
of  the  two  contracting  parties,  may  be  necessary  for  the  sanitation  anc 
public  improvement  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

There  then  follows  in  Article  XIV,  first,  a  general  provision  that  th( 
high  contracting  parties  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  U 
insure  the  complete  attainment  of  any  of  the  objects  comprehended  ir 
the  treaty,  and,  secondly,  another  provision  taken  from  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  Cuba  whereby  it  is  agreed  that  the  United 
States  shall,  should  the  necessity  arise,  lend  its  aid  for  the  preservation 
of  Haitian  independence  and  the  maintenance  of  a  government  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  life,  property  and  individual  liberty  (See  Article  lU 
of  the  Piatt  Amendment).* 

Article  XV  contains  the  usual  provisions  concerning  ratifications,  and 
Article  XVI  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years 
and  for  another  ten  years  if,  for  specific  reasons  presented  by  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties,  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  has  not  been  fullj 
accomplished. 

The  treaty  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  a  composite  of  provisions  taken  from 
conventions  which  have  previously  been  concluded  by  the  United  States 
and  tested  by  actual  experience,  namely,  the  Piatt  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Receivership  Convention. 
The  provisions  concerning  the  Financial  Adviser  and  the  constabulary i 

'  For  an  interpretation  by  Mr.  Root  of  this  expression  as  used  in  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment, see  this  Journal,  Volume  8,  p.  887. 
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not  found  in  either  of  the  documents  mentioned,  follow  in  many  respects 
the  informal  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Liberia,  the 
customs  of  which  are  now  being  administered  by  a  receivership  headed  by 
an  American  official  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  appointed  by  the  President  of  Liberia. 

The  treaty  has  been  popularly  referred  to  as  a  protectorate  treaty. 
While  protection  is  afforded  under  its  terms  in  all  needed  respects,  the 
treaty,  like  its  predecessors,  the  Dominican  Receivership  Convention 
and  the  Piatt  Amendment,  lacks  one  essential  element  of  a  real  protect-  y 

orate,  namely,  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  protected  y^ 
country  by  the  protecting  country.  The  condition  created  by  the  treaty 
is  more  analogous  technically  to  the  spheres  of  influence  claimed  by 
European  Powers  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  but  with  this  very  im- 
portant distinction,  that  the  European  spheres  of  influence  are  primarily 
maintained  for  the  commercial  advantage  of  and  exploitation  by  the 
dominant  state,  while  in  the  case  of  Haiti  and  other  countries  similarly 
situated,  the  motives  imderlying  the  arrangements  are  the  domestic  se- 
curity, economic  development  and  national  prosperity  of  the  Caribbean 
countries  and  the  self-defense  of  the  United  States. 

George  A.  Finch. 

THE  EXECUTION  OP  CAPTAIN   FRYATT 

On  June  23, 1916,  the  steamer  Brussels,  belonging  to  the  Great  flastern 
Railway,  was  captured  by  German  warships.  The  captain  of  the  Brus- 
sels, one  Charles  Fryatt  by  name,  a  British  subject,  was  taken  to  Zee- 
brugge  in  Belgium,  tried  by  a  German  court  martial  at  Bruges  on 
July  27th,  condemned  to  death  by  shooting,  and  executed  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  for  having  attempted,  on  March  20,  1915,  to  ram  the 
German  submarine  U-33. 

The  facts  surrounding  the  capture,  trial  and  execution  of  Captain 
Fryatt  and  the  justification  for  the  action  of  the  German  authorities  in 
the  premises  are  contained  in  what  purport  to  be  official  statements  of 
the  German  Government,  the  material  portions  of  which  are  quoted  with- 
out comment.  On  July  28th,  the  day  after  the  execution,  a  despatch, 
said  to  be  a  German  communique,  appeared  in  the  press,  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

» 

The  accused  was  condemned  to  death  because,  although  he  was  not  a  member  of  a 
combatant  force,  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  afternoon  of  March  20,  1915,  to  ram  the 


h0t  tmneAM  mcmiesil 

ia  «» 4loiBS  W  kfld  acted 
OBeoTtbe 

Od  the  lOch  of  Anient,  the  Gcmuui  GovenHDcnt  iaaiied  a  fivther 
meoi  itMtifyiDg  Captam  Fryatt's  rifwiliiwiy  appaiaitljr  in  icphr  to 
eritieMm  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gaiemment  and  pres^ 
TUft  statement  foDowB: 


It  k  ooly  too  iittd^Me  tiirt  the  Fb^Hi  Oofwmert  atteapla  to 
Ffystt'f  setioD,  (or  H  m  'nmM  m  %  kigh  degree  m  ft 
aetiiiK  ai  be  did,  aeted  ooljr  oa  the  adriee  of 

The  Brhiiii  GonrermDcnt'i 
FrysU  dkl  ikH  stteaapi  to  foeeHafl  aa  aader-wBter  attack,  withoitt  wmiaiag,  bj  the 
•abmariDe,  The  U4M)at  wi«  abore  water,  aod  agnaled  to  him  when  above  water  to 
atop,  according  to  the  intematkiiial  eode  of  nsral  waiCaie.  Therefore,  he  <fid  not 
merely  att4sni|H  to  aare  the  firea  of  hia  crew,  beeame  they  were  noC  endaneered. 
Mormrer,  oo  March  28,  19L5,  Captain  Fryatt  aOowed  the  inhmaiiite,  whkh  vai 
approaching  hia  riup  for  the  purpuaea  of  ezaminataoo,  to  draw  op  doae,  ao  la  to  na 
her  auddenly  and  nnexpectedlj,  hia  objeet  being  to  destroy  her,  and  ao  poa  the  re- 
ward offered  by  the  Britarii  Gorerament.  Hub  act  waa  not  aa  act  of  aell-def cbk;  bat 
a  cunning  attadc  by  faired  wwaiwinii  Captain  Fryatt  boasted  of  hia  action,  though 
happily  he  failed  to  attain  hia  obiect.  This  was  brought  home  to  him  daring  the  trial 
by  witnesses  from  the  crew  of  the  submarine  in  question,  whose  evidence  waa  against 
him.  The  British  Parliament  beheved  he  had  succeeded  and  praised  hia  eondnet,  sad 
the  British  Goremroent  rewarded  him. 

The  German  War  Tribunal  sentenced  him  to  death  because  he  had  performed  ao 
act  of  war  against  the  German  sea  forces,  althou|^  he  did  not  belong  to  the  armed 
forces  of  his  country.  He  was  not  deliberateiy  shot  in  odd  Idood  without  due  con- 
sideration, as  the  Britarii  Goremment  asserts,  but  he  was  diot  as  a/roao-ftrsMr,  after 
cafan  oonsideratuni  and  thorough  investigation.  As  martial  law  on  land  protects  the 
soldiery  against  assasnnation,  by  threatening  the  offender  with  the  penalty  of  death, 
so  it  protects  the  members  of  the  sea  forces  against  assassination  at  sea.  Gennany 
will  continue  to  use  this  law  of  warfare  in  order  to  save  her  submarine  crews  from 
becoming  the  victims  oi  franct^irewra  at  sea.* 

It  in  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  comment  to  discuss  the  facts  of 
the  case,  or  to  sift  and  weigh  conflicting  evidence,  but,  accepting  the 

»  New  York  Times  Current  History,  September,  1916,  p.  1017.        «  Ibid,,  p.  1019. 
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German  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  be  correct  for  present  pur- 
poses, to  refer  to  some  authorities  which  may  seem  to  throw  light  upon 
the  principle  of  law  supposed  to  be  involved. 

The  question  involved  in  the  case  appears  to  be  whether  a  belligerent 
merchant  vessel  has  the  right  to  resist  visit  and  search  by  an  armed 
vessel  of  the  enemy,  or  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  a  belligerent  merchant- 
man to  allow  visit  and  search  without  resistance.  In  approaching  this 
question,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  right  and  duty  of  a 
neutral  ship,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  belligerent  ship  on  the  other. 
It  is  law  and  practice,  for  which  no  authority  need  be  cited,  that  a  neu- 
tral ship  must  allow  visit  and  search,  and  that  if  it  attempts  to  resist,  or 
if  it  does  resist,  it  subjects  itself  to  capture.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
neutral  merchantman  is  not  liable  to  capture  merely  because  it  is  a 
neutral  vessel  met  upon  the  high  seas,  but  only  if  it  is  engaged  in  an  act 
or  transaction  which  under  international  law  allows  a  belligerent  to 
capture  it.  Under  law  and  practice,  innocent  and  imoffending  private 
property  of  the  enemy  is  liable  to  capture  upon  the  high  seas,  and  visit 
and  search,  which  in  the  case  of  the  neutral  merchantman  is  in  the 
nature  of  inquiry,  is,  in  the  case  of  the  enemy  merchantman,  an  attack, 
a  hostile  act  culminating  in  capture.  As  the  steamer  Brussels  was  an 
enemy,  not  a  neutral,  merchantman,  this  phase  of  the  subject  will  not 
be  pursued  further,  but  it  has  been  mentioned  to  clear  up  a  confusion  of 
ideas  which  seems  to  exist  on  this  subject. 

In  the  case  of  the  Nereide  (9  Cranch,  388),  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1815,  and  involving  the  question  whether  a 
neutral  had  a  right  to  place  his  goods  on  an  armed  belligerent  merchant- 
man, and  whether  the  goods  were  forfeited  by  a  resistance  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  owner  of  the  goods  took  no  part,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
considered  in  a  broad  and  masterly  way  the  status  of  a  belligerent  mer- 
chantman, armed  or  unarmed,  and  its  right  and  duty  to  resist  capture. 
The  Chief  Justice  held  that  the  neutral  could  use  indiscriminately  an 
armed  or  an  unarmed  belligerent  vessel,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  present 
question  was  concerned,  there  was  no  difference  between  either.  At 
least  he  failed  to  discover  or  to  state  it.  "It  is  difficult,"  he  said,  "to 
perceive  in  this  argument  anything  which  does  not  also  apply  to  an 
imarmed  vessel.  In  both  instances  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
carrier  to  avoid  capture  and  to  prevent  search.  There  is  no  difference 
except  in  the  d^ree  of  capacity  to  carry  this  duty  into  effect."  And  in 
the  case  of  the  Atalanta  (3  Wheaton,  409),  decided  in  1818,  which  was 
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in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  case  of  the  Nereide,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  distinguishing  between  tl 
case  of  a  neutral  and  a  belligerent  vessel,  thus  stated  what  is  believed 
be  the  law  as  well  as  the  rule  of  reason  within  the  compass  of  a  sing 
sentence: "  Resistance,  either  real  or  constructive,  by  a  neutral  carrier,  i 
with  a  view  to  the  law  of  nations,  unlawful;  but  not  so,  with  the  hosti 
carrier;  she  had  a  right  to  resist,  and  in  her  case,  therefore,  there  is  i 
offense  committed,  to  communicate  a  taint  to  her  cargo." 

Within  a  twelvemonth  of  the  outbreak  of  the  present  miserable  ai 
insensate  war,  the  question  of  the  right  of  a  private  vessel  of  the  enen 
to  defend  itself  was  raised  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute 
International  Law  held  at  Oxford  in  the  month  of  August,  1913.  Tl 
meeting  was  said  to  be  the  largest  and  best  attended  which  the  Institu 
had  held,  and  there  were  publicists  in  attendance  unofficially  represen 
ing  fifteen  countries,  among  them  Great  Britain,  France,  German; 
Austria-Himgary,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  The  question  wi 
raised  and  discussed.  Exception  was  taken  to  the  third  paragraph  < 
Article  13  of  the  proposed  Manual  of  Maritime  Warfare,  then  und< 
consideration,  and  which,  adopted  by  the  Institute  at  the  Oxford  sessioi 
is  therefore  called  the  Oxford  Manual  of  Naval  War.  The  article  i 
question  is  Article  12  of  the  Manual  as  adopted  and  paragraph  3  of  tt 
draft  is  the  third  paragraph  of  Article  12  as  adopted.    Article  12  read 

Article  12.  Privateering  y  private  vessda^  public  vessels  not  toar-ships.  Privateeiu 
18  forbidden. 

Apart  from  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Articles  3  and  following,  neither  public  m 
private  vessels,  nor  their  personnel,  may  commit  acts  of  hostility  against  the  enem; 

Both  may,  however,  use  force  to  defend  themselves  against  the  attack  of  an  enem 
vessel.' 

When  Article  13  of  the  proposed  draft  was  taken  up,  Mr.  Triepe 
professor  of  international  law  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  moved  th 
suppression  of  the  third  paragraph  thereof  recognizing  the  right  c 
private  belligerent  vessels  to  defend  themselves  against  attack.  He  sai' 
that  **a  merchantman  never  has  the  right  to  defend  itself  even  if  th 
attack  of  which  it  is  the  object  is  unlawful.  It  is  not  for  the  vessel  t 
decide  this  question  for  itself."  Mr.  Op^nheim,  professor  of  interna 
tional  law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  moved  on  the  contrary  tha 

'  Resolutions  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  Carnegie  Endowment,  191( 
p.  177. 
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^Hhe  Institute  maintain  the  principle  based  on  custom  which  allows  a 
private  vessel  to  defend  itself." 

Mr.  Edward  Rolin-Jaequemyns,  taking  part  in  a  later  stage  of  the 
discussion,  expressed  the  opinion  that 

Sufficient  account  was  not  taken  of  the  difference  between  the  rules  of  belligerency 
and  the  rules  of  neutrality.  Doubtless  the  neutral  which  resists  loses  the  benefit  of  its 
neutral  status,  but  in  the  Manual  only  the  rules  of  belligerency  should  be  considered. 
The  case  considered  in  the  third  paragraph  of  Article  13  is  that  of  a  vessel  representing 
in  itself  a  considerable  force.  The  commission  did  not  consider  it  possible  to  admit 
that  a  very  large  merchantman,  manifestly  superior  in  force  to  a  little  war  vessel, 
should  necessarily  submit  to  the  injunctions  of  the  latter.  If  it  should  succumb  in  the 
struggle,  it  could  be  captured,  but  it  could  not  be  conadered  as  having  violated  the 
rules  of  the  law  of  nations.  Such  is  the  exact  sense  which  the  commiffiion  has  as- 
cribed to  Article  13,  paragraph  3. 

Mr.  Triepel  thereupon  declared  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  retain 
the  third  paragraph  of  Article  13,  on  the  condition  that  there  be  added 
to  it  the  words  "visit  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  attack!" 

The  late  Professor  Fiore,  of  Italy,  considered  the  question  as  very 
simple.  "Force,"  he  said,  "ought  to  be  met  by  force,  no  matter  how 
this  force  is  manifested." 

Lord  Reay,  of  Great  Britain,  in  support  of  Fiore's  view,  asked  that 
the  Institute  vote  Article  13  as  it  was  drafted  in  the  project  submitted 
by  the  conmiission.  He  stated  that  the  lawfulness  of  the  permission 
given  by  the  Admiralty  to  certain  large  vessels  to  carry  four  cannon  had 
been  contested  even  by  intelligent  persons.  The  text  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  Article  13  would  dissipate  all  objections  on  this  point.  Lord 
Reay  therefore  asked  the  Institute  to  assert  for  merchant  vessels  the 
right  of  legitimate  defense  in  the  conditions  stated. 

Mr.  Clunet,  of  France,  also  asked  the  Institute  to  admit  the  right  of 
legitimate  defense,  saying  that  an  enemy  vessel  which  is  subject  to  cap- 
ture could  not  be  asked  to  court  capture.  And  he  also  stated  that  be- 
tween belligerents,  international  law  is  not  violated  by  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  legitimate  defense  inserted  in  the  third  paragraph  of  Arti- 
cle 13. 

In  the  end,  after  all  members  and  associates  had  taken  part  in  the 
discussion  who  cared  to  do  so,  as  the  minutes  expressly  state,  "Article  13 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  commission  was  adopted  by 
the  institute  by  a  large  majority." 

It  is  the  rule  of  the  Institute  for  each  member  or  associate  to  answer 
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to  his  name  in  the  roll  call  and  to  vote  for  or  against  the  project  i 
whole  after  the  different  articles  have  been  discussed  and  accepted 
by  one.  The  project  containing  the  right  of  a  merchant  vessel  to  def 
itself  was  adopted  after  five  days'  consideration  by  the  vote  of  53  of 
54  members,  including  therein  Professor  Triepel.  The  54th  mem 
Mr.  Anzilotti,  of  Italy,  abstained  from  voting  because  he  was  no 
favor  of  some  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Manual  and  because 
did  not  care  to  approve  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Christiania 
sion,  in  which  he  did  not  take  part. 

Therefore,  as  late  as  August,  1913,  the  overwhelming  consensu] 
living  publicists  was  in  favor  of  the  right  on  the  part  of  a  belligei 
merchant  vessel  to  defend  itself  from  attack.  It  should  also  be  sail 
this  connection  that  at  the  same  session  of  the  Institute,  and  in  com 
tion  with  this  same  article  and  paragraph,  a  proposition  was  made 
voted  down  that  a  belligerent  merchantman  was  not  justified  in  ( 
sidering  the  signal  or  order  of  an  enemy  war  vessel  to  stop  as  an  att 
justifying  the  use  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  merchantmi 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  quote  a  pass 
from  a  German  publicist  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  law  of  marit 
warfare,  who  was  aware  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the 
stitute  of  International  Law  concerning  the  right  of  an  enemy  mercb 
vessel  to  use  force  to  defend  itself  against  attack,  and  who  was  i 
familiar  with  the  views  expressed  by  Professor  Oppenheim  in  favor  of 
right,  and  by  Professor  Triepel  against  the  right,  in  articles  which 
peared  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Vdlkerrecht  in  1914,  of  which  period 
Dr.  Hans  Wehberg,  for  it  is  to  him  reference  is  made,  was  then  an  ai 
ciate  editor.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Wehberg's  w( 
to  which  reference  is  made,  is  entitled  The  Law  of  Maritime  Warfi 
that  it  was  published  in  1915,  and  that  in  the  text  it  considers  event 
the  war  in  so  far  as  they  concern  maritime  warfare  down  to  the  mic 
of  November,  1914.  In  a  section  of  this  work  dealing  with  resistano 
visit,  pages  282-288,  Dr.  Wehberg  considers  the  very  subject  in  qi 
tion.  In  the  introductory  passages,  he  calls  attention  to  the  differei 
between  the  laws  of  land  and  maritime  warfare,  and  states  the  confus 
which  results  if  they  be  not  kept  separate  and  distinct.  He  illustrs 
this  point  by  saying  that  it  would  be  as  unjustifiable  to  say  that  arn 
resistance  by  noncombatants  was  excluded  in  maritime  warfare  beca 
it  was  not  permitted  in  land  warfare,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  priv 

« Annuaire  de  VlnstUtU  de  Droit  IrUematianal,  1913,  Vol.  26,  pp.  516-521,  607-^ 
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property  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  captured  on  the  high  seas  because 
private  property  of  the  enemy  on  land  was  not  subject  to  capture.  While 
admitting  that  warfare  is  only  permitted  on  land  between  organized 
forces  of  the  enemy,  he  immediately  adds  that  the  question  of  armed 
resistance  of  enemy  merchantmen  has  not  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
among  modem  nations.  After  having  made  these  introductory  observa- 
tions rejecting  the  applicability  of  the  principles  of  land  warfare  to  naval 
warfare,  and  reprobating  the  tendency  of  theorists  to  decide  special 
cases  by  general  principles  to  which  they  do  not  apply,  Dr.  Wehberg 
thus  continues: 

The  resistance  of  enemy  merchant  ships  to  capture  would  be  then  only  inadmiasible 
if  a  rule  against  this  had  found  ooimnon  recognition.  But  in  truth,  no  single  example 
can  be  produced  from  international  precedents  in  which  the  states  have  held  resist- 
ance as  illegal.  Rather,  in  the  celebrated  decision  of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the 
Catharina  Elizabeth,  resistance  was  declared  permiasible,  and  Article  10  of  the  Amer- 
ican Naval  War  Ckxie  takes  the  same  viewpoint.  Also  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
authors  and  the  Institute  of  International  Law  share  this  view. 

Also  de  lege  ferenda  the  prevailing  view  is  to  be  advocated.  Should  great  merchant 
ships  worth  millions  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  smaller  ships  only  because  the 
latter  comply  with  the  requirements  of  a  so-called  warship?    *    *    * 

The  enemy  merchant  ship  has  then  the  right  of  defense  against  enemy  attack,  and 
this  right  it  can  exercise  against  visit;  for  this  is  indeed  the  first  act  of  capture.  The 
attacked  merchant  ship  can  indeed  itself  seise  the  overpowered  warship  as  a  price.* 

« 

Dr.  Georg  Schramm,  Adviser  to  the  German  Admiralty^  and  Professor 
Heinrich  Triepel,  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  German  publicists  who 
have  denied  the  right  of  the  belligerent  merchant  ship  to  arm  itself 
against  attack  and  to  defend  itself  if  attacked.  In  his  work  entitled  Das 
Prisenrecht  in  seiner  Neuesten  Gestalt,  which  may  be  translated  as  "Prize 
Law  in  its  Newest  or  Latest  Form,"  Dr.  Schramm  says: 

A  merchantman  has  no  right  of  self-defense  against  the  lawful  exerdse  of  the  right 
of  stoppage,  search,  and  sdzure.  Self-defense  is  to  be  understood  as  a  defense  against 
an  urUawftd  interference  with  lawful  property.  But  in  exercising  the  aforementioned 
rights  the  belligerent  keeps  within  the  sphere  of  his  recognized  rights,  and  therefore 
does  not  act  contrary  to  law.  The  merchantman  must  therefore  tolerate  this  inter- 
ference of  the  belligerent;  a  defense,  that  is,  an  action  for  the  purpose  of  warding  him 
off,  on  the  part  of  the  merchantman,  would,  on  the  contrary,  constitute  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  sphere  of  rights  of  the  belligerent.  This  applies  in  general  to  both 
neutral  and  hostile  merchantmen.  The  latter  have  no  exceptional  status.  They  like- 
wise have  no  right  of  self-defense.    The  contrary  view,  which  has  been  held  even  in 

•  Handbuch  dee  VdUcerrechte,  Vol.  IV,  pts.  1  and  2  (Das  Seekriegerecht),  pp.  284-285. 
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modem  literature,  especially  English  and  American,  and  which  would  attribute  to 
the  crew  of  a  hostile  merchantman  the  status  of  combatants  with  respect  to  the 
enemy  warship,  is  based  not  only  on  an  absolute  misjudgment  of  the  modem  idea  of 
the  legal  regulation  of  warfare  as  an  armed  conflict  between  noHona,  but  also  on  a 
denial  of  the  legal  maxim  which,  in  land  and  naval  war,  grants  only  to  the  organued 
forces  of  the  nations  the  authority  to  employ  armed  force  in  both  attack  and  defense. 
This  view  is  moreover  illogical;  for  if  hostile  merchantmen,  which  owing  to  their 
very  status  as  hostile  ships  are  with  few  exceptions  subject  to  capture  and  confisca- 
tion, were  to  be  granted  a  right  of  resistance,  then  such  authority  would  with  all  the 
more  right  have  to  be  conceded  to  neutral  ships,  which  are  allowed  on  general  prin- 
ciples to  travel  about  freely  even  in  naval  war  and  are  subject  to  s^zure  only  under 
certain  conditions  (as  in  case  of  breach  of  blockade,  the  conveyance  of  contraband, 
etc.,)  as  well  as,  imder  certain  circumstances  (not  always)  to  confiscation.    And 
nevertheless  even  those  authors  who  would  concede  an  exceptional  status  to  hostile 
merchantmen  recognize  the  fact  of  forcible  resistance  on  the  part  of  neutral  mer- 
chantmen as  a  ground  justifying  the  confiscation  of  the  ship.    It  is  worUiy  of  remark 
that  this  doctrine  that  hostile  merchantmen  possess  a  right  of  defense  as  against  the 
lawful  acts  of  a  warship  of  the  enemy,  while  held  only  sporadically  in  the  literature 
on  the  subject  and  lacking  a  legal  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  the  modem  law  of  war, 
has  yet,  here  and  there  been  recognized  in  the  prize  law  provisions  of  individual 
nations.    For  instance.  Article  209  of  the  Italian  Codice  per  la  marina  mereantUe 
of  October  24,  1877,  contains  the  following  provision:  *^  Merchantmen  when  attacked 
by  ships,  even  by  warships,  may  defend  themselves  and  capture  them;  they  may  also 
go  to  the  defense  of  any  other  national  or  allied  ships  which  are  bdng  attacked  and 
join  with  them  to  capture  prizes.''    Article  210  of  the  said  Codice  further  states  that 
in  case  a  hostile  ship  ''seen  from  the  shore  of  the  state''  were  to  attempt  to  capture 
a  prize,  any  national  would  be  entitled  to  arm  a  ship  (di  formare  armamenU),  and 
go  to  the  assistance  of  the  merchantman  attacked.    Article  15  of  the  Russian  Prize 
Regulations  of  March  27,  1895,  is  also  pertinent  to  the  subject;  it  declares:  "This 
right  (that  is,  the  right  to  stop,  search  and  seize  merchantmen  and  their  cargoes)  v 
conceded  to  merchantmen  in  the  following  cases  only:  (1)  in  case  of  attack  by  allied 
or  suspected  vessels,  and  (2)  when  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Russian  or 
neutral  vessels  attacked  by  the  enemy."    A  similar  process  of  reasoning  prompted  the 
provision  of  Article  10,  paragraph  2  of  the  Naval  War  Code  which  recognizes  the 
claim  to  the  treatment  as  prisoners  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  hostile  m&- 
chantmen  who  are  captured  while  engaged  in  self-defense  or  who  have  resisted  attack 
in  order  to  protect  the  ship  entrusted  to  them.    In  so  far  as  these  provisions  are  not 
directed  to  the  warding  off  of  piratical  attacks  of  merchantmen,  they  are  without  any 
legal  foundation.    (Pages  308-310.) 

To  these  coVitentions  of  Dr.  Schramm,  Professer  Oppenheim,  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  has  replied  in  a  German  article  entitled  **The 
Position  of  Enemy  Merchant  Ships  in  Maritime  Warfare,"  contributed 
to  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  VdlkerrechtSy  Vol.  8,  pp.  154-169.  Professor  A. 
Pierce  Higgins  considers  Professor  Oppenheim's  reply  to  be  unanswer- 
able, but  Professor  Triepel  does  not  share  this  view,  and  has  himself 
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made  a  reply  entitled  '^  Resistance  against  Seizure  of  Enemy  Merchant 
Ships/'  likewise  contributed  to  the  same  German  journal  of  international 
law.  An  article  by  Professor  Higgins  himself,  entitled  "Armed  Mer- 
chant Ships,"  is  printed  in  this  Journal  for  October,  1914  (Vol.  8), 
p.  705. 

Professor  Triepel  concedes  that  the  right  of  an  enemy  merchant  ship 
to  defend  itself  against  capture  is  admitted  with  scarcely  a  dissenting 
voice  by  the  publicists  of  di£ferent  nationalities,  including  those  of 
Germany,  and  he  also  concedes  that  the  practice  of  nations  in  so  far  as 
a  practice  exists  is  in  favor  of  the  right.  He  states,  and  properly,  that 
the  consensus  of  publicists  does  not  make  a  rule  of  international  law, 
and  he  claims  and  exercises  the  right  of  examining  the  question  on 
principle.  He  quotes  Professor  Oppenheim's  statement  that  the  pub- 
licists are  in  favor  of  the  right  of  a  merchant  ship  to  defend  itself,  and 
adds: 

He  is  right.  The  literature  is  upon  his  side.  Not  only  in  the  English  and  the 
Anglo-American  works  on  international  law  and  especially  on  maritime  law,  but  also 
in  the  French,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  Swedish  science,  the  right  of  self-defense  as  far 
as  I  can  see  is  generally  acknowledged.  Only  in  very  isolated  cases  a  doubt  is  ven- 
tured. The  majority  of  the  later  Grerman  writers  maintain  silence  on  the  question. 
In  the  older  writers,  the  English  doctrine  is  followed.* 

And  in  the  footnotes  to  the  passage  quoted,  he  enumerates  the  author- 
ities which  overwhelmingly  sustain  the  right.  In  the  matter  of  practice. 
Professor  Triepel  claims  that  the  only  adjudged  cases  are  to  be  found  in 
English  and  American  courts.  These  are  The  Catherina  Elizabeth  (5  C. 
Rob.  232),  decided  in  1804,  in  which  Sir  William  Scott,  later  Lord 
Stowell,  after  saying  that  a  neutral  could  not  resist  visit  and  search,  went 
on  to  say  "  with  an  enemy  master,  the  case  is  very  different.  No  duty  is 
violated  by  such  an  act  on  his  part — lujmm  aurihus  teneo — and  if  he  can 
withdraw  himself,  he  has  a  right  so  to  do.*'  The  other  is  the  case  of 
The  Nereide,  from  which  the  passage  has  already  been  quoted  in  which 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  holds  that  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  an 
enemy  merchantman  to  defend  itself  from  capture. 

To  break  the  force  of  these  precedents  admitting  the  right  of  self- 
defense,  and  they  are  the  only  adjudged  cases  apparently  on  the  sub- 
ject, Professor  Triepel  insists  that  neither  the  decision  of  a  national  court 
nor  of  a  prize  court  in  a  particular  country  binds  a  foreign  country.    This 

^  ZeiUckrift  fur  VoUcerrecht,  1914  (Vol.  VIII),  p.  391. 
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contention  may  be  admitted.  It  is,  however,  equally  clear  that  the 
views  of  Dr.  Schramm  and  of  Professor  Triepel  do  not  bind  a  foreign 
country,  and  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  can 
be  quoted,  if  it  were  needed,  to  the  effect  that  even  the  views  of  Germany 
or  of  any  other  nation  do  not  and  can  not  of  themselves  make  inter- 
national law.^ 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  change  in  maritime  warfare  in  which 
merchant  vessels  would  have  no  chance  to  protect  themselves  against 
heavily-armed  cruisers,  and  the  abolition  of  privateering  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  caused  the  merchantmen,  armed  or  unarmed,  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  practice  of  many  nations  since  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in 
granting  subventions  to  shipbuilders  on  condition  that  merchant  vessels 
be  built  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  converted  into  auxiliary  cruisers 
in  case  of  war,  the  actual  conversion  of  some  such  vessels  by  Russia 
during  the  war  with  Japan,  and  the  claim  and  exercise  by  such  vessels 
of  belligerent  rights,  called  attention  again  to  the  merchantanan  as  of 
possible  use  in  naval  warfare. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
March  26,  1913,  at  which  time  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
announcing  that  Great  Britain  had  adopted  the  policy  of  placing  armsr 
ment  upon  merchant  vessels  in  order  that  they  might  defend  themselves 
against  attack,  led  to  a  reconsideration  in  certain  quarters,  especially  in 
Germany,  of  the  whole  subject.  Those  who  deny  the  right  of  the  mer- 
chant vessel  to  defend  itself  insist  that  by  the  abolition  of  privateering 
warfare  on  the  high  seas  has  become  a  contest  between  state  and  state, 
in  which  only  duly  commissioned  pubUc  vessels  can  take  part.  They 
do  not  deny  that  a  merchant  vessel  may  be  converted  into  a  man-of-war. 
Indeed,  the  right  so  to  do  is  in  their  opinion  not  open  to  question,  and 
they  insist  that  merchant  vessels  can  be  converted  into  warships,  not 
merely  in  the  ports  of  the  country  whose  flag  it  flies,  but  also  upon  the 

^  See  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  The  ArUdope,  (10  Whesk 
ton,  66, 122),  decided  in  1825,  in  which  he  held:  ''No  prindple  of  general  law  is  more 
universally  acknowledged,  than  the  perfect  equality  of  nations.  Russia  and  Geneva 
have  equal  rights.  It  results  from  this  equality,  that  no  one  can  rightfuUy  impose  a 
rule  on  another.  Each  legislates  for  itself,  but  its  legislation  can  operate  on  itself 
alone.  A  right,  then,  which  is  vested  in  all,  by  the  consent  of  all,  can  be  divested 
only  by  consent;  and  this  [slave]  trade,  in  which  all  have  participated,  must  remain 
lawful  to  those  who  can  not  be  induced  to  relinquish  it.  As  no  nation  can  prescribe 
a  rule  for  others,  none  can  make  a  law  of  nations;  and  this  traffic  remains  lawful  to 
those  whose  governments  have  not  forbidden  it.'' 
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hi^  seas.  Hiey  maintain,  however,  that  until  the  merchant  vessel  has 
been  converted  into  a  public  vessel  by  an  act  of  the  government,  manned 
and  officered  by  the  naval  authorities  and  subordinated  to  naval  disci- 
pline, the  vessel  has  not  legally  changed  its  commercial  character  and 
that  it  has  not  acquired  the  right  to  use  force.  This  is  to  appeal  to  the 
7th  Convention  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  relating  to  the  Conver- 
sion of  Merchant  Ships  into  War  Ships,  the  only  international  treaty 
dealing  with  the  subject,  of  which  the  articles  in  point  foUow: 

A  merchant  ship  converted  into  a  warship  can  not  have  the  rights  and  duties 
accruing  to  such  vessels  unless  it  is  placed  under  the  direct  authority,  immediate 
control,  and  responsibility  of  the  Power  whose  flag  it  flies.    (Article  1.) 

Merchant  ships  converted  into  war-ships  must  bear  the  external  marks  which 
distinguish  the  waivships  of  their  nationality.    (Article  2.) 

The  commander  must  be  in  the  service  of  the  state  and  duly  commissioned  by  the 
competent  authorities.  His  name  must  figure  on  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the  fighting 
fleet.    (Article  3.) 

The  crew  must  be  subject  to  military  discipline.    (Article  4.) 

Every  merchant  ship  converted  into  a  war-ship  must  observe  in  its  operations  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war.    (Article  5.) 

A  belligerent  who  converts  a  merchant  ship  into  a  warship  must,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, announce  such  conversion  in  the  list  of  war-ships.    (Article  6.) ' 

But  the  7th  article  of  this  convention  provides  that  its  terms  'Mo  not 
apply  except  between  contracting  Powers,  and  then  only  if  all  the  bellig- 
erents are  parties  to  the  convention."  Of  the  belligerents  in  the  present 
war,  the  foUowing  have  not  ratified  it:  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Montenegro, 
Serbia.  Because  of  this  state  of  facts,  the  convention  has  never  bound 
any  of  the  belligerents,  because  it  was  not  ratified  by  Serbia,  and  the 
present  war  began  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  1914,  by  the  declaration  of 
war  by  Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia. 

It  therefore  appears  that  there  is  no  international  agreement  that 
only  merchant  vessels  which  have  been  converted  into  war  vessels  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  Convention  No.  7  are  to  be  allowed  the  use  of 
force,  especially  in  self-defense.  In  the  absence  of  an  international  agree- 
ment to  this  effect,  the  rule  of  law,  not  created  but  declared  by  Lord 
Stowell  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  as  the  practice  of  nations,  obtains, 
and  if  it  is  true  that  "no  nation  can  prescribe  a  rule  for  others,"  and 
**none  can  make  a  law  of  nations,"  it  follows  that  the  attempt  of  Ger- 
many to  deprive  belligerent  merchant  vessels  of  the  right  to  resist  an 

*  The  Hague  Ck>nventions  and  Declarations  of  1899  and  1907,  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment, 1915,  p.  146. 
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attack  of  the  enemy  does  not  change  the  law  of  nations  which  perm 
this  right;  and  if  the  municipal  law  of  a  country  has  no  extra^territor 
effect,  the  adoption  by  Germany  of  such  a  rule  can  not  deprive  Gre 
Britain  of  the  right  to  order  its  merchant  vessels  to  resist  an  attempt 
capture  them. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  German  communique  of  July  28 
it  is  stated  that  Captain  Fryatt  confessed  that  in  attempting  to  ra 
the  German  submarine  USS  **he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  i 
instructions  of  the  Admiralty."  It  may  well  be  that  a  German  subm 
rine  is  a  very  frail  craft  and  that  it  may  be  run  down  by  a  steamer  whi 
attacks  it  and  rams  it.  But  if  the  belligerent  merchant  vessel  has  t 
right  to  resist  capture,  it  has  the  right  to  use  an  amount  of  force  whi( 
may  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  vessel  which  seeks  to  atta< 
it. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  action  of  the  German  authorities 
executing  Captain  Fryatt  with  the  appendix  to.  the  prize  code  of  tl 
German  Empire,  which  was  in  force  on  March  28,  1915,  when  Capta 
Fryatt  attempted  to  ram  the  German  submarine  USS,  The  append 
referred  to  is  an  order  dated  June  22,  1914,  instructing  commande 
**in  respect  of  their  conduct  when  encountering  armed  merchant  vesse 
during  war,"  and  annexed  to  the  prize  code  drafted  in  1909,  and  pr 
claimed  as  the  law  of  the  empire  on  August  3,  1914,  upon  the  outbrw 
of  the  war.    Article  2  of  this  appendix  reads  as  follows: 

If  an  armed  enemy  merchant  vessel  offers  armed  resistance  against  measures  tak 
under  the  law  of  prize,  such  resistance  is  to  be  overcome  with  all  means  availab 
The  enemy  government  bears  all  responsibility  for  any  damages  to  the  vessel,  car^ 
and  passengers.  The  crew  are  to  be  taken  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  passengers  are 
be  left  to  go  free,  unless  it  appears  that  they  participated  in  the  resistance.  In  t! 
latter  case  they  may  be  proceeded  against  imder  extraordinary  martial  law.* 

Now,  if  the  Brussels  had  been  armed,  and  had  attempted  to  sink  tl 
submarine  boat,  Captain  Fryatt  and  his  crew  would  have  been  ma< 
prisoners  of  war  and  treated  as  such.  This  is  an  admission  that  me 
chant  vessels  may  be  armed  and  that  their  resistance  is  not  illegal  bi 
subjects  the  crew  to  the  treatment  accorded  to  prisoners  of  war.  Th 
article  is  declaratory  not  amendatory  of  international  law.  It  does  n( 
attempt  to  change,  nor  could  it  legally  change,  the  law  of  nations  \ 
evidenced  by  the  practice  of  nations.     It  left  untouched  the  right  < 

•  Huberich  &  King's  edition  of  the  German  Priae  Code  as  in  force  July  1,  191 
page  75. 
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belligerent  merchant  vessels  to  defend  themselves  against  attack, 
whether  armed  or  unarmed,  by  means  of  guns  or  by  ramming  the  enemy 
vessel  if  the  master  of  the  merchantman  is  skilful  enough  so  to  do.  The 
article  does  not  state  the  manner  in  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  armed  and 
it  is  no  strained  construction  to  consider  the  merchantman  in  its  en- 
tirety as  an  arm  in  so  far  as  the  submarine  is  concerned.  Ramming  is 
an  effective  method  of  defense  against  a  submarine  and  the  fact  that  the 
submarine  is  a  frail  thing  and  cannot  stand  this  kind  of  warfare  is  its 
misfortune,  not  the  merchantman's  fault.  Assuredly  an  unarmed  mer- 
chantman is  not  so  dangerous  as  an  armed  vessel,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  gun  or  two  on  board  should  not  and  does  not  in  enlightened 
practice  confer  or  withdraw  the  right  of  a  belligerent  merchantman  to 
resist  capture.  But,  in  any  event,  there  is  no  international  agreement 
changing  the  practice  of  nations  which  permits  merchant  vessels  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  attack  and  capture  by  armed  vessels  of  the  enemy; 
and  the  municipal  ordinance  of  one  country  can  not  change  the  law  of 
any  other  country,  not  to  speak  of  all  countries. 

If  the  views  above  expressed  are  correct  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law  nor  in  the  practice  of  nations  which  prevents  a  belligerent  merchant 
vessel  from  defending  itself  from  attack  and  capture,  the  execution  of 
Captain  Fryatt  appears  to  have  been  without  warrant  in  international 
law  and  illegal,  whatever  it  may  have  been  according  to  the  municipal 
ordinances  of  Germany. 

JABfus  Brown  Scorr. 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  PAROLED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CREWS  OF  INTERNED  CRUISERS 

IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 

The  third  number  of  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  with  Belligerent 
Governments  relating  to  Neutral  Rights  and  Duties,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State,  contains  the  correspondence  concerning  the  escape 
of  officers  and  men  from  German  ships  interned  in  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  question,  and  in  view  also  of  the  responsi- 
biUties  which  the  United  States  would  assume  if  it  did  not  take  measures 
to  prevent  the  crews  of  interned  ships  from  escaping,  it  is  advisable  to 
state  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  escape  and  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  in  the  premises  as  set  forth  in  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence relating  to  this  matter  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

No  government  can  under  international  law  allow  its  ports  to  become 
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the  basis  of  hostile  operations;  and  there  is  an  agreement  and  a  practice 
of  nations  to  the  effect  that  belligerent  vessels  of  war  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fit  themselves  in  neutral  ports  for  hostile  operations;  that  they 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  remain  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  a  neu- 
tral port,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  fit  themselves  to  go  to  sea  and  not 
to  fit  themselves  to  give  battle.  And  it  is  regarded  as  a  duty  of  each  and 
every  neutral  nation  either  to  compel  the  belligerent  warship  to  leave 
neutral  waters  within  twenty-four  hoiu^  after  arrival,  supposing  such 
period  has  not  been  extended  in  case  of  repairs,  or  to  intern  the  vessel 
and  crew,  so  that  neither  it  nor  its  crew  may  take  further  part  in  the 
war  in  progress.  The  practice  of  nations  is  laid  down  in  Article  24  of 
the  Convention  Concerning  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  in 
Naval  War,  which  may  be  regarded  as  declaratory  of  international  law. 
Article  24  is  therefore  quoted: 

If,  notwithstanding  the  notification  of  the  neutral  Power,  a  beUigerent  ship  of  war 
does  not  leave  a  port  where  it  is  not  entitled  to  remain,  the  neutral  Power  is  entitled 
to  take  such  measures  as  it  considers  necessary  to  render  the  ship  incapable  of  taking 
the  sea  during  the  war,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  ship  must  facilitate  the 
execution  of  such  measures. 

When  a  belligerent  ship  is  detained  by  a  neutral  Power,  the  officers  and  crew  are 
likewise  detained. 

The  officers  and  crew  thus  detained  may  be  left  in  the  ship  or  kept  either  on  another 
vessel  or  on  land,  and  may  be  subjected  to  the  measures  of  restriction  which  it  may 
appear  necessary  to  impose  upon  them.  A  sufficient  number  of  men  for  looking  after 
the  vessel  must,  however,  be  always  left  on  board. 

The  officers  may  be  left  at  liberty  on  giving  their  word  not  to  quit  the  neutrd 
territory  without  permission. 

From  time  to  time  German  war  vessels,  usually  converted  merchant- 
men or  auxiliary  cruisers,  have  put  into  American  ports,  and  have  sub- 
mitted to  internment  rather  than  to  put  out  upon  the  high  seas,  which 
are  under  the  control  of  their  enemy,  Great  Britain;  and,  as  stated  in  the 
following  passage  from  Secretary  Lansing's  note  to  the  German  Ambas- 
sador, dated  November  16,  1915,  certain  paroled  oflScers  and  men  have 
escaped  from  these  vessels: 

On  October  10,  1915,  six  officers,  Vizesteuermenn  Heinrich  Hoffman,  HeinripJi 
Ruedebusch,  Wilhelm  Forstreuter,  Erich  Biermann,  and  Ing.  Aspirants  Julius  Lust- 
feld  and  Walter  Fisher,  of  the  German  cruiser  Kronprini  Wilhelm^  interned  at  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  received  permission  to  go  ashore  and  to  return  by  eight  a.  m.,  Octo- 
ber 1 1th.  These  officers  have  not  been  seen  since,  and  are  supposed  to  have  departed 
on  board  the  yacht  Eclipse,  wliich  was  purchased  by  Vizesteuermann  HoffmAn 
shortly  before  their  departure. 
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On  September  29,  1915,  Marine  Stabeant,  Dr.  Keuger  Kroneok,  and  Lieutenant 
sur  See  Koch,  of  the  German  cruiser  Pring  EUd  Friedrichf  were  given  permission  to 
go  on  a  visit  to  New  York  City  and  Niagara  Falls  and  to  return  to  their  ship  on  Octo- 
ber 16th.  These  officers,  however,  have  not  returned  to  their  ship  and  were  seen  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  New  York  City,  on  October  17th. 

The  German  cruiser  Prim  EileL  Friedridi  arrived  in  American  jurisdiction  on 
March  10,  1915,  and  was  interned  on  April  9th,  1915.  On  March  10th,  the  com- 
manding officer  was  directed  to  allow  none  of  his  officers  or  crew  on  shore  for  the 
present.  The  commander  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  notice  and  stated  that  he 
would  act  accordingly.  On  March  12th  the  commanding  officer  asked  permission  for 
his  officers  and  men  to  go  ashore,  if  they  did  not  leave  Newport  News.  On  March  17, 
1915,  two  days  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  commander's  request,  the  executive  officer, 
i.  e.  the  second  officer  in  command,  Otto  Brauer,  left  the  ship.  The  Department  now 
has  reliable  information  that  Brauer  has  returned  to  Germany  and  is  on  duty  on 
board  the  Cruiser  LutMow  at  Dansig. 

Doctor  Nolte  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  the  Prim  Ettd  Friedrich  to  go  to 
Newport  News  and  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  and  return  on  May  13th  last. 
Doctor  Nolte  has  not,  as  yet,  returned  to  his  ship. 

On  or  about  June  14, 1915,  Herman  Deike,  engineer  officer  of  the  Loeksun,  interned 
at  Honolulu,  left  his  ship  and  is  yet  absent  in  violation  of  his  parole. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  disregard  of  these  members  of  the  complements  of  the 
interned  vessels  at  Norfolk  for  their  word  of  honor  while  on  parole,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, on  October  14,  1915,  was  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  that  no  officers  or 
men  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ships  until  the  absent  officers  and  seamen  had  returned. 

Notwithstanding  this  order,  on  October  15,  1915,  two  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
Kronprinz  Wilhelm  attempted  to  board  the  Dutch  steamship  Maar  Tenadyk  at 
Newport  News,  in  an  endeavor  to  escape.  Seaman  Sturm  was  i^prehended  and  his 
companion.  Seaman  Kasper,  returned  to  the  Kronprim  WUhdm  of  his  own  volition. 
Also,  on  November  12,  1915,  fireman  Thiery  was  found  absent  from  the  Print  Eitel 
Friedrich  at  muster,  having  escaped  from  his  ship. 

Mr.  Lansing  next  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  incidents  re- 
lated have  occurred  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
internment  of  these  vessels  each  commanding  officer  gave  a  pledge  for 
himself,  officers,  and  crews  not  to  commit  any  unneutral  acts  and  not  to 
leave  limits  prescribed  in  paroles. '*  Mr.  Lansing  thereupon  stated  and 
very  properly  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  interned 
personnel  was  contrary  to  express  instructions  and  the  standard  of 
honorable  conduct  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  and  that  the 
United  States  would  expect  not  merely  a  discontinuance  of  this  practice, 
but  the  return  of  the  members  who  had  violated  their  paroles  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States.  Secretary  Lansing  also  informed  the 
German  Ambassador  that  in  consequence  of  these  escapes,  the  United 
States  had  been  forced  to  discontinue  the  custom  of  paroling  interned 
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officers  and  men  on  their  honor  and  to  restrict  the  very  liberal  privileges 
previously  allowed.  Secretary  Lansing  further  invited  the  attention  of 
the  German  Ambassador  to  the  fact  that  during  the  Russo^i^anese 
War,  three  Russian  officers  escaped  from  the  Russian  ship  Lena,  which 
was  interned  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, when  informed  of  the  fact,  "immediately  caused  the  escaped 
officers  to  return  to  American  jurisdiction,  where  they  were  interned  for 
the  remainder  of  the  war."  After  further  stating  that  the  United  States 
considered  the  action  of  Russia  "as  in  accord  with  the  best  practice  of 
nations  and  applicable  to  the  cases''  in  question.  Secretary  Lansing 
intimated  that  Germany  should  follow  the  Russian  precedent,  and  give 
the  necessary  instructions  "that  Otto  Brauer  and  any  others  of  the  men 
mentioned  who  may  now  be  within  German  jurisdiction,  or  who  may 
hereafter  come  within  such  jurisdiction,  be  promptly  returned  to  this 
country  for  internment  with  their  respective  ships." 

On  February  16,  1916,  the  German  Foreign  Office  replied  to  a  com- 
munication of  the  American  Ambassador  to  Germany,  in  which  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  Zimmermann  expressed  regret  that  members  of  the 
interned  vessels  had  escaped  and  suggested  that  the  terms  of  the  parole 
were  not  such  as  to  bind  the  honor  of  the  members  to  remain  within 
American  jurisdiction.    Thus,  he  said: 

According  to  the  investigations  made  by  the  latter  [the  German  Naval  Adminis- 
tration], the  commanders  of  the  two  auxiliary  cruisers,  unfortunately,  did  not  suffi- 
ciently instruct  their  ofhcers  and  crews  regarding  the  significance  of  the  ''assurance" 
{Versicherung)  given  by  them.  Moreover,  the  expression  "pledge"  chosen  by  Reu 
Admiral  Beatty  in  his  letter  to  the  commanders  does  not  conform  absolutely  to  the 
idea  of  the  "word  of  honor"  {Ehrenwort) .  The  persons  who  escaped,  therefore,  were 
obviously  convinced  that  they  would  not,  through  their  act,  render  themselves 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  their  word  of  honor. 

The  German  Under-Secretary  stated  that  only  Stabsarzt  Kruger- 
Kroneck  had  so  far  returned  to  Germany  and  that  he  would  be  instructed 
to  return  to  his  vessel  *^as  soon  as  the  American  Government  has  ob- 
tained safe-conduct  for  him  from  the  hostile  governments."  The  Under- 
Secretary  said  in  this  connection  that: 

The  German  Government  states  expressly  that  by  the  return  on  board  his  ship  of 
Stabsarzt  Kriiger-Kroneck  the  question  is  not  touched  whether,  after  his  return.  hU 
release  later  on  may  not  have  to  be  granted  in  accordance  with  the  Hague  Convention 
regarding  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  naval  warfare. 
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In  a  cable  dated  March  9,  1916,  to  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Germany,  Secretary  Lansing  rejected  the  German  contentions,  stating 
that  the  officers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  American  jurisdiction  agreed  to 
be  interned  and  that  ^'therefore,  the  obUgation  of  remaining  with  their 
vessels  rested  wholly  with  the  officers  of  those  vessels." 

As  this  question  is  one  of  substance,  not  of  form,  it  seems  well  to  quote 
what  secretary  Lansing  has  to  say  in  reply  to  the  German  contention 
regarding  the  point  of  honor,  and  also  to  quote  Secretary  Lansing's  re- 
jection of  the  German  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  a  German  officer  who  had  broken  his  parole.  On 
the  first  point,  Secretary  Lansing  said: 

That  these  officers  are  not  cognizant  of  the  principles  of  international  law  can  not  be 
assumed.  Promises  were  given  in  writing  by  the  captains  of  the  two  vessels  for  them- 
selves,  the  officers,  and  the  crews  of  the  vessels  that  they  would  in  no  way  violate 
American  neutrality  during  their  internment.  It  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
answer  of  the  German  Naval  Administration  that  it  does  not  appreciate  fully  the 
seriousness  of  the  obligation  assumed  thus  by  their  naval  representatives  on  the  two 
vessels  in  question  to  remain  within  the  assigned  limits  with  the  minimum  of  trouble 
to  the  government  of  the  coimtry  in  which  they  are  interned.  They  were  considered 
as  guestfi  of  the  American  Government  and  not  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  as  such  guests 
permission  was  given  them  to  leave  the  navy  yard  and  to  visit  on  leave  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  Lieutenant  Zur  see  Koch  and  Doctor  KrQger  Kroneck,  after 
having  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  mentioned  to  leave  the  limits  of  their 
internment,  failed  to  return  as  they  were  unquestionably  bound  to  do.  Furthermore,, 
money  was  supplied  by  Doctor  Kroneck  with  which  the  yacht  Edipse  was  purchased 
by  six  officers  of  the  KronprinM  Wilhdm  who  escaped  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  second  point,  Secretary  Lansing  said: 

Should  the  return  of  Doctor  Kroneck  be  effected  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States  should  not  consent  to  his  release  under  the  application  to  naval  officers  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  rules,  as  on  account  of  considerable  sickness  on  the  interned  ships, 
his  presence  on  board  is  necessary. 

So  far  as  appears  from  the  published  correspondence  between  the  two 
governments,  the  escaped  officers  and  men  at  large,  but  whose  where- 
abouts are  unknown  to  the  American  Government,  have  not  been  re- 
turned by  Germany  to  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  Russian 
precedent.  Secretary  Lansing  is  clearly  right  in  insisting  upon  the 
seriousness  of  the  affair,  because  if  the  word  of  honor  of  officers  both  for 
themselves  and  for  their  men  is  not  sufficient  to  bind  the  consciences  of 
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the  paroled  members  of  interned  crews,  it  follows  that  such  members 
must  be  kept  under  control  and  supervision.  Otherwise  the  neutrality  of 
the  coimtry  interning  the  war  vessel  and  crew  will  be  impugned,  and  a 
failure  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  escape  of  such 
persons  will  tax  governments  with  unneutral  conduct. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

the  bryan  peace  treaties 

We  are  printing  in  the  Supplement  to  this  number  of  the  Journal  the 
complete  English  texts  of  the  treaties  negotiated  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Bryan  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of  general  peace,  the 
ratifications  of  which  have  been  exchanged  up  to  the  present  time 
(October  1, 1916),  namely,  the  treaties  with  Bolivia,  Chile,  China,  Costa 
Rica,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  France,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Italy,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden  and 
Uruguay.  All  of  these  treaties  are  based  upon  the  same  principle, 
namely,  that  disputes  which  the  high  contracting  parties  are  unable  to 
adjust  by  diplomacy  or  arbitration  shall  be  referred  to  a  commission 
for  investigation  and  report  and  that  hostilities  may  not  be  resorted  to 
in  the  meantime.  Several  formulas  for  stating  and  applying  these 
principles  were  adopted  from  time  to  time,  and  the  later  treaties  present 
a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  di£ferent  drafts  used.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to 
classify  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  so  as  to  show  the  different  forms 
used  with  respect  to  the  various  countries. 

Jurisdictional  Clarises 

Four  variations  of  phraseology  have  been  used  to  express  the  kind  of 
disputes  which  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  refer  for  investiga- 
tion and  report  to  the  permanent  international  commissions.  They  are, 
with  the  countries  using  them,  as  follows: 

All  disputes  of  every  nature  whatsoever  to  the  settlement  of  which  previous  arbi- 
tration treaties  or  agreements  do  not  apply  in  their  terms  or  are  not  applied  in  fact. 

Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Great  Britain,  Peru,  Portugal  and 
Uruguay. 

All  disputes  of  every  nature  whatsoever  which  diplomacy  shall  fail  to  adjust. 
Chile,  Denmark,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Paraguay  and  Russia. 
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Any  disputes  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be  when  ordinary  diplomatic  proceed- 
ings have  failed  and  the  high  contracting  parties  do  not  have  recourse  to  arbitration. 

China,  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Sweden. 

All  disputes  of  every  nature  whatsoever,  provided  the  treaties  in  force  do  not  pre- 
scribe settlement  by  arbitration. 

Norway. 

Postponement  of  Hostilities 

The  treaties  contain  substantially  the  same  provision  on  this  point, 
namely,  an  agreement  not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  dming 
the  investigation  of  the  conmiission  and  before  its  report  is  submitted. 
A  slight  modification  is  made  in  the  treaty  with  Chile,  which  adds  to  this 
paragraph  a  clause  reading  ''nor  before  all  resources  stipulated  in  this 
treaty  have  proved  unsuccessful."  This  clause  contemplates  the  sub- 
mission of  the  case  to  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration.  (See  heading 
"Action  after  Receipt  of  Report.") 

Composition  of  the  Commission 

All  of  the  treaties  provide  that  the  commission  of  investigation  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members.  The  manner  of  their  appointment  is  most 
frequently  governed  as  foUows: 

One  member  shall  be  chosen  from  each  contracting  country  by  the  government 
thereof;  one  member  shall  be  chosen  by  each  government  from  some  third  country; 
the  fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  common  agreement  between  the  two  govern- 
mentfiy  it  being  understood  that  he  shall  not  be  a  citizen  of  either  country. 

Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Hon* 
duras,  Italy,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal  and  Uruguay. 

The  same  formula  is  used  by  Chile,  but  with  an  additional  stipulation 
that  the  fifth  member  shall  not  belong  to  any  nationaUty  already  repre- 
sented on  the  commission,  and  that  he  shall  be  its  president. 

The  same  formula  is  likewise  used  by  Ecuador,  but  with  this  proviso, 
that  in  case  of  dispute  regarding  the  selection  of  the  fifth  member,  who 
shall  be  president  of  the  conunission,  the  two  Governments  shall  request 
the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  choose  such  member. 

The  treaties  with  China,  France,  Spain  and  Sweden  use  the  original 
formula  together  with  the  addition  made  in  the  case  of  Chile,  and  add  the 
following  clause: 

In  case  the  two  governments  shall  be  unable  to  agree  on  the  choice  of  the  fifth 
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commissioner,  the  other  four  shall  be  called  upon  to  designate  him,  and  failing  an 
understanding  between  them,  the  proviaons  of  Article  45  of  the  Hague  Ck)nvention 
of  1907  shall  be  applied. 

Norway  uses  the  original  formula  and  adds  that  if  an  agreement  is  not 
reached  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  fifth  member,  he  shall  be  chosen 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  Article  87  of  the  Hague  Convention 
of  1907  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

A  shorter  formula  is  provided  in  the  treaty  with  Russia,  under  which 
each  government  designates  two  members  (without  reference  to  national- 
ity) and  the  fifth  is  designated  by  common  consent,  it  being  stipulated 
that  he  shall  not  belong  to  any  nationaUties  already  represented  on  the 
commission,  and  that  he  shall  be  its  president. 

In  the  British  treaty  a  special  provision  was  inserted  to  allow  the 
substitution  upon  the  commission  of  a  person  to  be  named  by  a  self- 
governing  dominion  in  case  the  dispute  mainly  affects  the  interest  of 
such  dominion. 

Removal  of  Commissioners 

The  treaties  with  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Peru  and  Uruguay  provide  that 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  right  to  remove  at  any 
time  before  investigation  begins  any  commissioner  selected  by  it  and  to 
name  his  successor,  and  under  the  same  conditions  shall  also  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  its  approval  of  the  fifth  commissioner  selected  jointly, 
in  which  case  a  new  conmiissioner  shall  be  selected  jointly  as  in  the 
original  selection. 

The  treaties  with  Chile  and  Ecuador  vary  this  clause  by  providing 
that  each  government  shall  have  the  right  to  remove  at  any  time  before 
investigation  begins  any  commissioner  or  commissioners  selected  by  it, 
but  must  appoint  his  or  their  successors  at  the  time  of  revoking  the 
appointment.  Either  government  shall  have  the  right  to  withdraw  its 
approval  of  the  fifth  member,  in  which  case  his  successor  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  common  agreement  within  thirty  days  and,  lacking  such 
agreement,  the  appointment  will  be  made  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation. 

The  treaty  with  Italy  makes  another  variation  by  providing  that  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  right  before  the  investigation 
has  begun  to  substitute  for  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission  ap- 
po  nted  by  it  another  person  chosen  from  the  category  to  which  the 
commissioner  to  be  replaced  belonged. 

The  other  treaties  contain  no  provision  on  this  point. 
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Expenses 

The  stipulation  on  this  point  is  generally  that  the  expenses  of  the 
commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  two  governments  in  equal  proportion: 
Chile,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nor- 
way, Paraguay,  Portugal  and  Russia. 

Some  of  the  treaties  contain,  in  addition,  a  stipulation  that  when  the 
commissioners  are  actually  employed  they  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties:  Bolivia,  Costa 
Rica,  Italy,  Peru  and  Uruguay. 

In  still  other  cases  the  stipulation  varies  by  providing  that  the  con- 
tracting parties,  before  designating  the  commissioners,  shall  reach  an 
understanding  in  regard  to  their  compensation  and  that  each  govern- 
ment shall  bear  half  of  the  expenses  of  the  commission:  China,  France, 
Spain  and  Sweden. 

Period  for  Appointment  of  Commissioners 

Three  different  periods  are  used: 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty: 

Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Peru  and  Uruguay. 
Within  four  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications: 

Chile,  Denmark,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Norway  and  Paraguay. 
Within  six  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications: 

China,  Ecuador,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Spam,  and  Sweden. 

Vacancies 

All  of  the  treaties  provide  that  vacancies  shall  be  filled  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  original  appointment.  Those  treaties  which  make 
provision  for  the  removal  of  commissioners  contain  special  provisions 
for  appointing  their  successors,  as  above  indicated,  and  such  vacancies 
are  excluded  in  these  treaties  from  the  operation  of  the  general  provision 
regarding  other  vacancies. 

The  treaty  with  Ecuador  contains  the  stipulation  that  general  va- 
cancies shall  be  filled  within  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  notice  of  the 
vacancy. 

Date  of  Organization  of  the  Commission 

Only  the  treaties  with  Chile  and  Ecuador  provide  that  the  date  of  the 
organization  of  the  commission  shall  be  notified  to  the  contracting 
governments. 
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Tenure  of  Office  of  the  Commissioners 

Most  of  the  treaties  make  no  reference  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 
commissioners,  it  apparently  being  understood  that  their  term  of  office  is 
indefinite. 

The  treaties  with  China,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  however, 
contain  the  following  provision: 

Tlie  members  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  and  their  i^pointment  may  be  re- 
newed. They  shall  remain  in  office  until  superseded  or  reappointed,  or  until  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged  at  the  time  their  office  expires  is  completed. 

The  treaty  with  Italy  contains  the  following  provision: 

Each  commissioner  shall  hold  his  place  during  a  term  of  four  years;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  term,  or  in  the  event  of  vacancy,  the  confirmation  or  the  substitution  of 
the  commissioner  whose  term  may  have  expired  or  whose  place  may  be  vacant  shall 
be  made  in  the  same  manner. 

Procedure 

The  procedure  of  the  conunission  is  not  always  provided  for  in  the 
treaties.  The  treaties  with  Denmark  and  Norway  provide  that,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  upon,  the  procedure  shall  be  regulated  by  the  provi- 
sions of  Chapter  III  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

The  following  provision  regarding  procedure  is  contained  in  the 
treaties  with  China,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden:  "The  commis- 
sion shall  as  far  as  possible  be  guided  by  the  provisions  contained  in 
Articles  9  to  36  of  Convention  I  of  The  Hague  of  1907." 

The  treaties  with  Chile,  Ecuador  and  Italy  provide  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  conmiission  shall  adopt  its 
own  regulations  regarding  procedure. 

Method  of  Referring  Disputes  to  Commission 

The  treaties  usually  contain  an  apparently  simple  provision  that  the 
dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  international  commission  by  the  con- 
tracting parties:  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and 
Uruguay. 

The  treaties  with  Chile  and  Ecuador  provide  that  the  reference  may 
be  made  by  either  of  the  two  governments. 

The  treaty  with  Italy  provides  that  the  reference  may  be  made  either 
by  common  agreement  of  the  two  governments,  or  by  either  of  them. 
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A  more  detailed  article  on  this  point  ia  contained  in  the  treaties  with 
China,  France,  Russia,  and  Spain,  which  provides  that  each  party 
shall  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  investigation  be  entrusted  to  the  com- 
mission. Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  president  of  the  commission,  who 
shall  at  once  conmiunicate  with  his  colleagues. 

Jurisdiction  Assumed  by  Commission 
Four  different  formulas  have  been  used  to  frame  such  a  provision: 

The  international  conuniaeiion  may,  by  unanimous  agreement,  spontaneously  offer 
its  services,  and  in  such  case  it  shall  notify  both  governments  and  request  their  co- 
operation in  the  investigation. 

Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Great  Britain,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

The  international  conmiission  may  act  upon  its  own  initiative,  and  in  such  case  it 
shall  notify  both  governments  and  request  their  cooperation  in  the  investigation. 

Denmark,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Norway,  Paraguay,  and  Portugal* 

The  president  of  the  commission  may,  after  consulting  his  colleagues  and  upon  re- 
ceiving the  consent  of  the  migority  of  the  members  of  the  commission,  offer  the 
services  oi  the  latter  to  each  of  the  contracting  parties.  Acceptance  of  that  offer  by 
one  of  the  two  governments  shall  be  sufficient  to  give  jurisdiction  of  the  case  to  the 
commission. 

China,  France  and  Spain. 

The  president  of  the  commission,  by  a  note  addressed  to  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  Permanent  Ck>urt  at  the  Hague,  which  shall  be  communicated  without  delay 
to  both  governments,  may  remind  the  parties  that  the  services  of  the  commission  are 
at  their  disposal. 

Sweden. 

PUice  of  Meeting 

The  place  of  meeting  of  the  commission  is  provided  for  in  five  of  the 
treaties  and  they  stipulate  that  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  commission 
itself. 

Chile,  China,  Ecuador,  France  and  Spain. 

Formulation  of  the  Question  at  Issue 

This  point  is  covered  only  in  the  treaties  with  China,  France,  Spain 
and  Sweden,  which  contain  the  uniform  clause  that. 
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Each  contracting  party  shall  have  a  right  to  state  to  the  president  c^  the  commis- 
sion what  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy.  No  difference  in  these  statements, 
which  shall  be  furnished  by  way  of  suggestion,  shall  arrest  the  action  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

Measures  Pending  Submission  of  Report 
A  provision  of  this  kind  is  contained  in  only  three  treaties,  those  with 

• 

China,  France  and  Sweden,  which  provide  that. 

In  case  the  cause  of  the  dispute  should  consist  of  certain  acts  already  committed  or 
about  to  be  committed,  the  commission  shall  as  soon  as  possible  indicate  what  meas- 
ures to  preserve  the  rights  of  each  party  ought  in  its  opinion  to  be  taken  provisionally 
and  pending  the  delivery  of  its  report. 


Facilities  for  Investigation  to  be  Afforded  to  Commission 

All  of  the  treaties  are  uniform  in  providing  that  the  contracting  parties 
shall  furnish  the  commission  with  the  means  and  facilities  required  for  its 
investigation  and  report.  The  treaty  with  Italy  adds:  "provided  that 
in  their  judgment  this  does  not  conflict  with  the  laws  or  with  the  supreme 
interests  of  the  state,  and  provided  that  the  interests  and  rights  of  third 
states  shall  not  thereby  suffer  damage." 


Tim£  Allowed  for  Svbmission  of  Report 

The  treaties  usually  provide  that  the  report  of  the  conmiission  shall  be 
completed  within  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  it  shall  declare  its 
investigation  to  have  begun,  unless  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
limit  or  extend  the  time  by  mutual  agreement:  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Norway,  Peru,  Portugal,  and  Uruguay. 

The  same  provision  is  contained  in  the  following  treaties,  except  that 
the  period  of  one  year  may  be  only  extended  and  not  limited:  Chile. 
Denmark,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Paraguay. 

The  following  treaties  provide  for  a  period  of  one  year,  unless  a 
different  period  is  agreed  upon:  China,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Sweden. 

The  treaty  with  Ecuador  also  provides  for  a  period  of  one  year,  but 
adds  that  this  period  may  be  extended  for  an  additional  six  months  if,  for 
reasons  of  force  majeure,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  commission  to  complete 
its  investigation  and  submit  its  report  within  one  year. 
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Vote  Necessary  for  Agreement  on  Report  by  Commission 

Most  of  the  treaties  are  silent  on  this  point,  but  the  following  provi- 
sion is  contained  in  the  treaties  with  China,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Sweden: 

The  conclusion  of  the  commission  and  the  terms  of  its  report  shall  be  adopted  by  a 
majority.  The  report,  signed  only  by  the  president  acting  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall 
be  transmitted  by  him  to  each  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  treaty  with  Chile  contains  the  following  provision:  "The  resolu- 
tions of  the  commission,  as  well  as  its  final  report,  will  be  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  its  members." 

Action  after  Receipt  of  Report 

The  usual  stipulation  on  this  point  is  as  follows: 

The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  the  right  to  act  independently  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  dispute  after  the  report  of  the  commission  shall  have  been  submitted. 

Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Italy, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  and  Uruguay. 

The  treaty  with  Ecuador  has  the  same  provision,  but  adds  that  such 
action  may  be  taken  also  if  no  report  is  submitted  within  the  time  fixed. 

The  treaties  with  Denmark  and  Norway  contain  the  usual  formula, 
but  provide  that  upon  the  receipt  of  the  report  the  parties  shall  en- 
deavor to  adjust  the  dispute  directly  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the 
commission. 

Another  form  of  expression  on  this  point  is  as  follows:  "The  high  con- 
tracting parties  reserve  full  liberty  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  on  the 
report  of  the  commission:"  China,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden. 

The  treaty  with  Chile  contains  a  special  provision  not  found  in  any  of 
the  other  treaties,  as  follows: 

Once  the  report  is  in  possession  of  both  governments,  six  months'  time  will  be 
available  for  renewed  negotiations  in  order  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
in  view  of  the  findings  of  said  report;  and  if  even  during  this  new  term  both  govern- 
ments shall  be  unable  to  reach  a  friendly  arrangement,  the  dispute  will  then  be  Bxib* 
mitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  established  at  the  Hague. 

A  proviso  is  added,  excluding  from  arbitration  "any  question  that  may 
affect  the  independence,  the  honor  or  the  vital  interests  of  either  or  both 
of  the  countries,  or  the  provisions  of  their  respective  constitutions,  or 
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the  interests  of  a  third  nation."  Another  paragraph  provides  that  in 
case  arbitration  is  resorted  to,  a  special  agreement  shall  be  previously 
agreed  upon  specifying  the  matter  in  controversy,  the  extent  of  the 
arbiter's  powers,  and  the  length  of  time  to  which  the  court  of  arbitration 
must  subject  its  organization  and  procedure,  including  the  presentation 
of  memorials,  proofs  and  pleas. 

Duration  of  the  Treaties 

A  common  provision  is  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  shall  remain  in 
force  for  five  years,  dating  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  remain 
in  force  thereafter  until  twelve  months  after  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  an  intention  to  terminate 
it:  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Italy, 
Honduras,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  and  Uruguay. 

A  like  provision  is  contained  in  the  following  treaties,  except  that  it  is 
stipulated  that  the  denouncement  of  the  treaty  after  the  five-year  period 
must,  in  order  to  be  effective,  take  place  at  least  six  months  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period:  China,  France,  Russia,  Spain. 

The  treaty  with  Ecuador  provides  that  it  shall  remain  in  force  for  five 
years  and  that  unless  notice  to  terminate  it  is  given  one  year  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  it  shall  be  considered  as  renewed  for  another 
year,  and  so  on  successively. 

The  treaty  with  Sweden  provides  for  a  five-year  period  and  for  re- 
newals for  additional  periods  of  five  years,  unless  denounced  at  least 
six  months  before  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

The  treaty  with  Chile  provides  that  it  shall  remain  in  force  for  five 
years,  and  for  successive  periods  of  five  years  until  one  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  have  given  notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate  it. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  the  above  data  applies  only  to  the  treatiesa^^ 

which  have  become  effective  at  the  date  of  the  present  writing.    Sup — 

plementary  notes  of  this  character  will  be  inserted  in  these  columns 

additional  treaties  go  into  effect. 

George  A.  Finch. 

THE   AMERICAN-MEXICAN   JOINT   COMMISSION   OF    1916 

In  an  editorial  comment  in  the  July  Journal,  attention  was  called  to 
the  21st  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  of  February  2. 
1848  between  United  States  and  Mexico,  popularly  known  as  the  Treaty 
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of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  provides  for  the  arbitration  of  future  dis- 
agreements between  the  two  republics.'  This  treaty  is  still  in  force,  and 
as  the  United  States  has  recognized  Carranza's  Government  as  the  de 
facto  Government  of  Mexico,  disputes  between  the  two  countries  should, 
and  indeed  must  be,  settled  according  to  its  terms  if  treaties  are  to  be 
kept. 

Commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  the  two  governments  as  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  the  article,  and  the  Commissioners  are  at 
present  sitting  in  session  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  endeavoring, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  manner,  to  settle  the 
differences  which  have  arisen  between  the  two  countries  and  to  preserve 
the  state  of  peace  and  friendship  between  them. 

A  word  or  two  should  be  said  as  to  the  origin  of  the  present  dispute. 
On  March  9,  1916,  Villa's  bandits  crossed  the  border  and  attacked 
Columbus,  New  Mexico.  Considering  this  incident  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  Carranza  was  unable  to  keep  order  in  the  northern  districts  of  his 
de  facto  government  and  to  punish  Villa  and  his  fellow  bandits  for  the 
attack  upon  Columbus,  an  expeditionary  force  under  Brigadier  General 
Pershing  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  pursuit  of  Villa.*  A  small  detach- 
ment of  this  force  was  attacked  by  Carranzistas  at  Carrizal,  some  sixty 
miles  south  of  the  American  boundary  line,  on  June  21,  1916,  because 
it  attempted  to  pass  eastward  through  this  town  after  Carranza's 
Ueutenant  had  informed  General  Pershing  not  to  move  south,  east  or 
west.  In  the  encounter,  12  Americans  were  killed  and  14  were  captured; 
of  the  Mexicans  46  were  said  to  have  been  killed  and  39  wounded.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  demanded  at  once  that  the  prisoners  be  released.  This 
Carranza  did  on  the  28th,  and  the  crisis  was  passed.  In  the  meantime 
President  Wilson  called  out  100,000  men  of  the  National  Guard  and 
stationed  them  along  the  frontier.  . 

The  reUef  from  the  tension,  due  to  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
presence  of  a  force  on  the  border  ready  to  enter  Mexico  started  again  the 
wheels  of  diplomacy.  On  July  4th  Carranza's  Government  stat'ed  itself 
as  anxious*  to  prevent  a  conflict  between  the  two  countries,  and  after 
reminding  the  United  States  that  it  had  suggested  "cantonments  along 

*  The  text  of  the  article  is  quoted  on  page  577  of  the  July,  1916,  Journal. 

'  For  comment  on  this  expedition,  see  this  Journal  for  April,  1916,  p.  337.  For 
the  text  of  the  diplomatic  corre8p>ondence  which  passed  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  regarding  the  expedition,  see  Supplement  to  this  Journal  for  July, 
1916. 
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the  boundary  line/'  it  stated  the  points  of  conflict  between  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  government  is  disposed  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  to  seek  an  immediate 
solution  of  the  two  points  which  constitute  the  true  causes  of  the  conflict  between  the 
two  countries,  to  wit:  the  American  Government  believes  reasonably  that  the  in- 
security of  its  frontier  is  a  source  of  difficulty  and  the  Mexican  Government  on  its 
part  believes  that  the  presence  of  American  troops  on  Mexican  territory,  aside  from 
being  a  trespass  on  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico,  is  the  immediate  cause  oi  the  conflict. 
Therefore,  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  on  one  hand  and  the  protection  of  the 
frontier  on  the  other  are  the  two  essential  problems  the  solution  of  which  must  be  the 
directing  object  of  the  efforts  of  both  governments. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  willing  to  consider  in  a  quick  and  practical  way,  and 
prompted  by  a  spirit  of  concord,  the  remedies  which  should  be  implied  to  the  present 
situation. 

Several  Latin  American  countries  have  offered  their  friendly  mediation  to  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  the  latter  has  accepted  it  in  principle.  Therefore  the 
Mexican  Government  only  awaits  information  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  disposed  to  accept  this  mediation  for  the  purpose  mentioned  above 
or  whether  it  is  stiU  of  the  belief  that  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  means  of 
direct  negotiations  between  both  governments. 

In  the  meantime  this  government  proposes  to  employ  all  efforts  that  may  be  at  its 
disposal  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  new  incidents  which  may  complicate  and  aggravate 
the  situation.  At  the  same  time  it  hopes  that  the  American  Government  on  its  part 
may  make  use  of  all  efforts  to  prevent  also  new  acts  of  its  military  and  civil  authoiities 
on  the  frontier  that  might  cause  new  complications.' 

This  willingness  on  the  part  of  Carranza  to  consider  "the  two  points 
which,"  in  his  opinion,  "  constitute  the  true  causes  of  the  conflict  between 
the  two  countries,"  was  produced  by  the  troops  on  the  border.  Secretary 
Lansing's  identic  note  to  all  Latin  American  countries  disclaiming 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  take  drastic  action  in  Mexico,,^   ^, 
and  his  note  of  like  date  (June  25)  to  the  de  facto  Government  of  MexicoczzaD 
demanding  an  immediate  release  of  the  prisoners  and  an  early  statemenl^i^  t 
from  that  government  "as  to  the  course  of  action  it  wishes  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  understand  it  has  determined  upon.'"^  ' 
which  statement  the  United  States  expected  would  be  made  through  th.  ^ 
usual  diplomatic  channels,  and  not  through  subordinate  military  com- 
manders, as  in  the  case  of  General  Trevino's  statement  to  Generaa/ 
Pershing  not  to  advance  further  south  or  to  move  east  or  west. 

Secretary  Lansing  stated  on  the  7th  in  his  reply  to  the  Mexican  note  of 
the  4th  that  the  United  States  reciprocates  the  same  desire  and  ''is  pre- 

»  New  York  Times  Current  History,  August,  1916,  p.  836. 
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pared  immediately  to  exchange  views  as  to  a  practical  plan  to  remove 
finally  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
the  source  of  the  controversy." 

Four  days  later  Carranza's  Government  formally  proposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  commissioners  by  each  of  the  countries  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility and  to  arrange  definitely  the  pending  difficulties  and  those 
that  may  arise  in  the  future.  Thus  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  directed  the  Mexican  agent  in  Washington  to  say  to  the  State 
Department: 

I  have  received  instructions  from  the  First  Chief  in  chai^  of  the  executive  power 
of  the  Union,  suggesting  that  you  convey  to  his  Excellency,  President  Wilson,  the 
idea  of  naming  three  conmussioners  to  represent  each  of  our  governments  to  meet  in 
some  place  of  mutual  designation,  hold  conferences  and  resolve  at  once  the  point 
regarding  the  definite  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  now  in  Mexico,  draft  a 
protocol  of  agreement  regarding  the  reciprocal  crossing  of  forces  and  investigate  the 
origin  of  the  incursions  taking  place  up  to  date,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  respon- 
sibility and  arrange  definitely  the  pending  difficulties  or  those  that  may  arise  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  future,  ail  this  to  be  subject  to  the  i^proval  of  both  govern- 
ments. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mexican  Government  is  that  such  conferences  shall  be  held  in  a 
spirit  of  the  most  frank  cordiality  and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
agreement  and  one  honorable  to  both  countries,  with  the  imderstanding  that  if  the 
United  States  Government  accepts  the  idea  hereby  suggested  this  shall  be  the  recom- 
mendation made  to  the  commissioners  designated.  The  Mexican  Government  con- 
siders this  the  most  efficacious  medium  of  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  and  hopes 
the  United  States  will  state  whether  the  suggestion  is  acceptable,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  immediately  put  in  practice  and  that  the  Mexican  Government  may  send  the 
names  of  its  delegates.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  de  facto  Government  refers  constantly  and 
consistently  to  the  border  incident  and  limits  the  jurisdiction  to  the  two 
points  in  the  Mexican  note  of  July  4th.  Acting  Secretary  Polk  ac- 
knowledged the  Mexican  note  of  the  11th  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  ac- 
cepted its  proposals  but  sought  to  broaden  their  scope  in  the  following 
way: 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  laid  your  Excellency's  note  before  the 
President  and  have  received  his  instructions  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  disposed  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment in  the  same  spirit  of  frank  cordiality  in  which  it  Lb  made.  This  government 
beheves,  and  suggests,  however,  that  the  powers  of  the  proposed  commission  should 
be  enlarged  so  that,  if  happily  a  solution  satisfactory  to  both  governments  of  the 

*  New  York  Times  Current  History,  September,  1916,  p.  1020. 
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question  set  forth  in  your  Excellency's  communicatioD  nuiy  be  reached,  the  oommis- 
aon  may  also  consider  such  other  matters  the  friendly  arrangement  of  which  would 
tend  to  improve  the  relations  of  the  two  countries;  it  being  understood  that  such 
recommendations  as  the  commission  may  make  shall  not  be  binding  upon  the  respec- 
tive governments  until  formally  accepted  by  them. 

Should  this  proposal  be  accepted  by  your  Exodlency's  Government,  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  that  this  government  will  proceed  immediately  to  appoint  its  oommis- 
sioners,  and  fix,  after  consultation  with  your  Excellency's  Government,  the  time  and 
place  and  other  details  of  the  proposed  conferences.* 

On  August  4th,  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  sent  a 
further  note  informing  the  Department  of  State  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Mexican  Commissioners,  imd  limiting  their  scope  to  the  two  points 
contained  in  the  Mexican  note  of  July  4th.  This  note  in  full  reads  as 
follows: 

In  due  reply  to  the  courteous  note  of  the  Department  of  State,  dated  July  28, 1916, 
I  have  the  honor  to  say  to  your  Ebcoellency  that  the  First  Chief  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalist Army,  in  charge  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Mexican  Repubhc,  con- 
gratulates himself  upon  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  American  Government  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  of  existing  difficulties  between  the  two  ooimtries  and,  to  that  effect,  con- 
sidering it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  prompt  decision  be  reached  c^  the  points 
which  have  caused  the  existing  differences  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
referred  to  in  the  note  of  the  Mexican  Government  dated  July  4  last,  has  seen  fit  to  ap- 
point at  once  a  commission  of  three  persons,  constituted  by  Licentiate  Luis  Cab^e^^ 
Engineer  Ignacio  Bonillas,  and  {Engineer  Alberto  J.  Pani,  to  whom  instructions  have 
been  given  to  devote  their  attention  preferably  to  the  resolution  of  the  points  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  note  of  this  department. 

Licentiate  Ehseo  Arredondo  has  been  authorized  to  treat  with  the  Department 
of  State  the  matter  of  details  relating  to  the  place  and  date  on  which  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Mexican  Government  should  meet  the  ConunissionerB  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  commence  their  labors.* 

The  Department  of  State  subsequently  announced  the  appointment 
of  the  Honorable  George  Gray,  the  Honorable  Franklin  K.  Lane,  and 
Mr.  John  R.  Mott  as  the  American  Commissioners.  The  Commission 
met  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  City  on  September  4th,  and  then 
continued  its  sessions  at  New  London,  Connecticut.  At  the  luncheon  to 
the  American-Mexican  Joint  Commission  in  New  York  City,  Secretar}' 
Lansing  made  the  following  admirable,  temperate,  kindly  and  stated- 
manly  address,  which  he  has  modestly  entitled  "Remarks:" 

•New  York  Times  Current  History,  September,  1916,  p.  1021. 
•Ibid. 
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Gentlbmbn:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  present  at  this  first  assembling  €i  the 
American-Mexican  Joint  Ck>mmission  which  so  oleariy  manifests  to  the  worid  the 
spirit  of  good  will  and  mutual  regard  which  animates  the  R^ublics  of  America  in  the 
settlement  of  their  controversies.  It  is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  an  honor  for  me  to 
tender  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  greet- 
ings on  this  auspicious  occasion  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Ck>mmi8Sioners  of 
Mexico,  who  have  come  so  far  to  participate  in  these  sessions. 

With  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  being  here  to-day  there  is  also  a  full  realisa- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  lies  before  you.  It  is  no  esey  matter  to  reach 
an  agreement  as  to  the  complex  subjects  of  mutual  interest  to  our  two  coimtries  and 
to  find  a  way  which  will  satisfy  not  only  the  two  Governments  but  also  the  peoples 
of  the  two  nations.  I  believe  that  you,  gentlemen,  share  with  me  the  sincere  desire 
to  find  that  way  and  to  bring  the  United  States  and  Mexico  into  more  complete 
accord  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the  many  domestic  as  well  as  international  problems 
which  each  Government  has  had  to  face  in  these  troublous  times. 

I  need  not  assure  you  that  my  Government  has  been  inspired  throughout  the  past 
three  years  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrange  in  an  amicable  way  the  numerous  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  civil  strife  which  has  shaken  the  Mexican 
Republic  to  its  very  foundations  and  has  caused  so  much  loss  of  life  and  property,  so 
much  suffering  and  privation.  We  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  revolution  with 
anxious  solicitude;  we  have  tried  to  be  fair  in  judgment  and  to  see  things  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  Mexico;  we  have  sought  to  be 
patient  and  to  await  the  time  when  the  approach  of  peace  and  order  in  Mexico  would 
offer  favorable  opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  our  difficulties;  from  first  to  last  we 
have  kept  our  minds  free  from  rancor  and  bitterness  and  prejudice,  and  have  in  a 
spirit  of  disinterested  friendliness  confidently  expected  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  could  meet  and  calmly  and  frankly  dis- 
cuss our  international  relations. 

That  day  has  at  last  arrived.  The  present  conference  is  a  realization  of  our  ex- 
pectation, and  I  look  forward  to  its  future  accomplishment  with  assurance  that  it  will 
settle  the  questions  which  have  been  causes  of  irritation.  Its  success  depends  in 
large  measure — I  think  that  I  may  say,  entirely — ^upon  the  spirit  which  you,  the 
commissioners  of  both  Governments,  evince  when  you  come  to  discuss  the  various 
phases  in  our  relations.  If  this  spirit  is  one  of  frankness,  of  trust,  of  sympathy,  it 
requires  no  prophet's  vision  to  foresee  that  you  will  succeed;  and,  if  you  succeed,  you 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  performed  an  inestimable  service 
to  your  countries.  But,  if  suspicion,  doubt,  and  aloofness  mark  your  deliberations, 
you  may  expect  to  accomplish  little  and  leave  the  two  nations  in  the  same  tangle  of 
misunderstandings  and  false  judgments  which  I  feel  have  been  the  chief  reasons  for 
our  controversies  in  the  past. 

The  responsibility  rests  with  you,  gentlemen.  The  burden  is  not  a  light  one,  but 
you  have  generously  and  patriotically  assumed  it  in  response  to  the  call  of  your 
Governments.  I  am  sure  that  the  American  commissioners,  whom  I  know  so  well, 
and  the  Mexican  commissioners,  for  whom  I  have  high  respect,  knowing  from  others 
of  their  distinguished  attainments,  will  show  that  consideration  and  patience  which 
will  bring  you  into  harmony  and  agreement. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  subjects  which  will  be  considered  by  the 
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commission.  The  immediate  subject  and  the  immediate  cause  of  your  meeting  here 
to-day  is  the  situation  along  the  international  boundary.  I  betieve  that  a  tratiponury 
solution  could  be  readily  found,  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States  seeks  a 
permanent,  not  a  temporary,  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  fed  assured  thai  the 
Government  of  Mexico  desires  nothing  less.  To  reach  such  a  settlement,  one  thai 
will  be  lasting  and  sure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  to  con- 
sider international  rights  and  duties,  and  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  state  as  well  as  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  individual,  subjects  fundamental  to 
social  order  and  to  the  intercourse  between  enlightened  governments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  would  reach  a  complete  adjustment  of  the  matters 
affecting  our  relations  which  will  satisfy  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  you  can  not 
avoid  considering  the  personal  rights  and  economic  interests  of  Americans  who  have 
found  in  Mexico  a  field  for  their  energies.  It  is  through  the  consideration  of  such  sub- 
jects that  the  seeds  of  future  controversy  can  be  destroyed  and  entire  confidence 
restored,  so  that  the  Mexican  Government  and  people  may  build  on  the  ruins  of  war 
and  disorder  a  new  and  more  lasting  prosperity  than  the  Republic  has  ever  known,  a 
prosperity  founded  on  liberty  and  justice  imder  a  gov^nment  supported  by  the 
united  will  of  a  free  people. 

This,  gentlemen,  I  conceive  to  be  your  task;  and  I  hope  most  earnestly  that  your 
sphere  of  discussion  will  widen  as  you  meet  from  day  to  day,  so  that  every  obstacle, 
which  has  arisen  or  which  might  hereafter  arise  to  vex  the  cordial  rdations  of  your 
Governments,  may  be  removed,  and  your  two  countries  and  their  peoples  may  be 
drawn  into  a  closer  union  cemented  by  friendship  and  good  will  and  by  that  mutual 
respect  for  justice  which  should  govern  all  nations  in  thmr  intercourse  with  one 
another. 

To  the  commission  as  a  whole  I  look  with  confident  hope  that  they  will  succeed  in 
the  great  mission  with  which  they  have  been  charged,  and  I  know  that  this  hope  is 
near  to  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  Americans  and  Mexicans  who  are  watching  you 
to-day  as  you  enter  upon  the  performance  of  your  duties. 

That  the  commissioners  shall  untie  not  cut  the  Gordian  Knot  and  that 
they  may,  in  their  widsom,  find  *'a  permanent,  not  a  temporary,  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty,''  as  suggested  by  Secretary  Lansing,  is  the  hope  of 
the  undersigned,  as  it  must  be  the  hope  of  every  friend  and  well-wisher 
of  the  two  countries.  It  will  be  a  great  triumph,  however,  if  the  commis- 
sion brings  about  even  a  temporary  settlement,  because  of  the  insistence 
by  Mexico  that  American  troops  shall  evacuate  its  territory  and  the 
insistence  by  the  United  States  that  its  troops  shall  not  evacuate  Mexico 
before  amends  have  been  made  for  the  unprovoked  attack  upon  Amer- 
ican territory  and  satisfactory  guarantees  given  for  the  future.  Sover- 
eignty does  not  yield  gracefully  to  arbitration  or  compromise. 

Jam£s  Brown  Scott. 
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ANOTHER  SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  JOURNAL 

The  Editors  are  pleased  to  announce  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  issue  of  another  Special  Supplement  to  the  Journal, 
which  will  contain  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  States 
with  belligerent  governments  relating  to  neutral  rights  and  duties. 
This  correspondence  will  be  taken  up  where  it  was  left  off  in  the  Special 
Supplement  to  the  July  Journal  for  1915,  and  continued  up  to  Octo- 
ber 15,  1916,  the  date  on  which  the  new  Special  Supplement  goes  to 
press. 

This  Special  Supplement  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  continuation 
of  the  correspondence  relating  to  British  restraints  on  commerce,  Ger- 
man submarine  warfare,  contraband  of  war,  the  status  of  armed  mer- 
chantmen, the  destruction  of  the  Frye,  etc.,  correspondence  on  a  number 
of  new  subjects,  such  as  the  hovering  of  belUgerent  warships  near  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States,  interference  by  belligerents  with 
the  mails,  the  recall  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  and  the 
Military  Attaches  of  Germany,  the  case  of  the  British  steamer  AppaiUy 
the  escape  of  officers  and  men  from  ships  interned  in  the  United  States, 
the  status  of  American  consular  officers  in  belligerent  territory  occupied 
by  enemy  troops,  dual  nationality,  and  correspondence  regarding  specific 
cases  of  torpedoing  of  merchant  vessels,  such  as  the  Arabic,  the  Ledanaw, 
and  the  Sussex. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  volume  will  make  about  450  or  500  pages,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  ready  for  distribution  during  the  month  of 
October  or  early  in  November.  Like  the  previous  Special  Supplement, 
it  will  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Society  and  subscribers  to  the 
Journal  with  the  compliments  of  the  Society. 
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Abbreviations:  Ann,  x,  pol.,  Annales  des  scienceB  politiques,  Paris;  Vie  Int., 
La  Vie  Internationale,  Brussels;  Arch,  dipl,.  Archives  Diplonmtiques,  Paris;  B., 
boletin,  bulletin,  bolletino;  P,  A,  U.,  bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  Washing- 
ton; Clunet,  J.  de  Dr.  Int.  Priv6,  Paris;  Doe.  dipl,,  France,  Documents  diplomatiques; 
B,  Rd,  Ext,,  Boletin  de  Belaciones  Exteriores;  Dr,,  droit,  diritto,  derecfao;  D.  0., 
Diario  Oficial;  For.  rd,,  For^gn  Relations  of  the  United  States;  Ga.,  gasette,  gaoeta, 
gassetta;  Cd,,  Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Papers;  Int.,  international,  intemacional, 
intemazionale;  /.,  journal;  /.  O,,  Journal  Offidel,  Paris;  L.,  Law;  Ulnt.  Sc,,  Via- 
temationalism  Scientifique,  The  Hague;  M,,  Magazine;  Mim,  dipl,.  Memorial 
diplomatique,  Paris;  Monit,,  Moniteur  beige,  Brussels;  Martens,  Nouveau  recueil 
g6n6rale  de  trait^s,  Leipzig;  Q,  dip,,  Questions  diplomatiques  et  ooloniales;  R,,  tc- 
view,  revista,  revue,  rivista;  Reicha  O,,  Rdchs-Gesetsblatt,  Berlin;  Stoats.,  Staatsblad, 
Netherlands;  State  Papers,  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  London;  Stat,  at  L,, 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large;  Times,  The  Times  (London). 

January  y  1916. 

27    France.    Additional  contraband  list  issued.    J.  0.,  Jan.  27,  1916. 
30    France — Great  Britain.  Money-order  convention  signed.  French 
text:  J.  0.,  JfP/^:1780. 

March,  1916, 

14    Argentine  Republic.    Neutrality  proclamation  issued  in  the  wai 

between  Germany  and  Portugal.    R,  dipl,  y  con,  Argentina,  1 :332.  ^ 
16-18    First   Pan-American   Aeronautical   Conference   held  in^ 

Santiago  de  Chile.    R,  g^n,  de  dr,  int.  public,  ^:300. 
21     France.     France  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Chamber  of  Conrrrr^ 
merce  of  Copenhagen  and  the  Chamber  of  Danish  Industrj'  ^^J^' 
which  the  latter  agree  not  to  re-export  French  merchandise  to 
enemy  countries.    J,  0,,  March  21,  1916. 
27-28    European  War.     The  Allied  Governments  held  a  conference 
in  Paris  where  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  regsn^Tig 
an  economic  alliance.     Text:  R.  gSn,  de  dr,  int,  public,  doc.  23: 
127;  Supplement  to  this  Journal,  p.  227. 
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April,  1916. 

27    International  Commercial  Congress  met  in  Paris.    J.  0., 

April  28,  1916. 
29    Congo.    France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Russia  and  Japan  signed  a 

declaration  guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Belgian 

Congo.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.  doc.  ;85:130. 

May,  1916. 
4    China — ^Netherlands.     Dutch  proclamation  of  the  arbitration 
convention  signed  June  11,  1915,  ratifications  of  which  were 
exchanged  at  Peking  April  20,  1916.    Dutch  and  French  texts: 
Staatsblad,  1916,  No.  181. 

10  Germany — Italy.  Italian  decree  forbidding  the  importation  of 
German  goods  into  Italian  territory.  French  text:  Clunet,  43: 
1423. 

12  Germany — Italy.  Italian  decree  requisitioning  German  ships 
in  Italian  ports.  J.  0.,  June  30,  1916.  On  June  30  notification 
made  of  conditions  for  admission  into  private  warehouses  of 
goods  disembarked  from  German  ships.  Text:  London^  GazeUe, 
May  12,  June  30,  1916. 

19  China — ^United  States.  Agreement  effected  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  extending  time  for  the  appointment  of  the  commission 
under  Article  2  of  the  treaty  of  September  15, 1914.  U.  S.  Treatyf 
Series,  No.  619-A. 

June,  1916. 
1    Santo  Domingo.    American  marines  landed  at  Monte  Christi  to 
restore  order  pending  the  subsidence  of  the  revolutionary  out- 
break and  the  election  of  a  president.    Resistance  was  offered  by 
the  natives  and  an  officer  of  the  marines  was  killed.   N.  Y.  TimeSy 
June  2,  1916. 
[       Guatemala — United  States.    Agreement    effected    by   an    ex- 
change of  notes  extending  tune  for  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  September  20,  1913. 
Snglish  and  Spanish  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  598-B. 
GriiEECE.    The  Island  of  Thasos  occupied  by  French  troops.    N.  Y. 
^imes,  June  12,  1916. 
*AN — Russia.     Convention  signed  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
^he  interests  of  the  two  countries  in  the  Far  Elast.    French  and 
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Juncy  1916. 

English  texts:  Japan  Times,  July  9,  1916.  On  September  14 
the  Department  of  State  announced  that  Japan  and  Russia  had 
both  given  assurances  that  the  new  convention  would  not  modify 
the  '*open  door"  in  China.  English  text  in  Supplement  to  this 
Journal,  p.  239;  N,  Y.  Times,  Sept.  15,  1916. 

22  Mexico — United  States.  Secretary  Lansing  sent  identic  notes 
to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ican Republics  stating  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  rela- 
tion to  Mexico.    N.  F.  Times,  June  23,  1916. 

22  Nicaragua — United  States.  Ratifications  exchanged  of  the 
convention  relating  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route.  Ekiglish  and 
Spanish  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  624;  English  text:  Supple- 
ment to  this  Journal,  p.  258. 

24  France — Netherlands.  Dutch  proclamation  of  convention 
signed  Sept.  30,  1916,  relative  to  frontiers  of  Surinam  and 
French  Guiana.    French  text:  Staatsblad,  1916,  No.  304. 

28    France.    Additional  contraband  list  issued.    J.  O.,  1916 '.5M1. 

July,  1916. 
1    Santo  Dominoo.    Engagement  between  United  States  marines 
and  revolutionists.    One  American  and  27  revolutionists  killed. 
N.  Y.  Times,  July  3,  1916. 

1  United  States.     The  Seamen's  Act,  approved  March  4,  1915, 

went  into  effect.    On  May  29,  1915,  the  United  States  notified 
the  following  countries  of  the  intention  to  abrogate  so  much  of 
certain  treaties  as  was  in  conflict  with  this  act:  Austria-Hungar>',  ^ 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  China,  Colombia,  Denmark,  France,,^ 
Great  Britain,  Greece,   Italy,  Netherlands,  Roumania,   Spain^ 
Sweden,  Norway,  Congo  and  Tonga.     The  following  count rie^s 
have  accepted  the  notice  and  agreed  to  the  elimination  of  suclfc; 
stipulations:  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  China,  Dei^- 
mark.  Great  Britain,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  The  Netherlancfc 
and  Roumania. 

2  Mexico — United  States.     Premier  Romanones  of  Spain  tendeiW 

the  good  offices  of  Spain  in  settling  differences  with  Mexico. 
4    Mexico — United  States.    Carranza  replied  to  the  American  notes 
of  June  20,  25,  and  suggested  mediation  by  the  Latin  American 
governments.    Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  July  6,  1916.    On  July  7  the 
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Jvly,  1916. 

United  States  ofiFered  to  exchange  views  as  to  a  practical  plan 
for  settlement,  and  on  July  10  a  series  of  conferences  was  b^un 
between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Mexican  representative 
in  Washington.  On  July  12  Mexico  proposed  a  conmiission  for 
settlement,  and  on  July  28  this  proposal  was  accepted.  The 
American  Commissioners  appointed  are:  Judge  George  Gray, 
Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane  and  John  R.  Mott,  Jr.  The  Mexican 
Commissioners  are:  Luis  Cabrera/  Ignacio  Bonillas  and  Alberto 
J.  Pani.  On  Sept.  6,  the  Commission  began  its  sessions  at  New 
London,  Conn.  N,  Y.  Times,  Sept.  7,  1916. 
7  Spain — ^Uruguay.  Arbitration  treaty  signed.  Washington  Post, 
July  8,  1916. 

7  France.    Decree  abandoning  the  Declaration  of  London   and 

issuing  new  regulations  concerning  contraband  and  blockade. 
J,  0.,  July  8,  1916;  text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

8  Great  Britain.    Proclamation  abandoning  the  Declaration  of 

London  and  issuing  new  regulations  concerning  contraband  and 
blockade.  London  Gazette  No.  29667;  text  issued  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

9  Germany.    The  German  submarine  Deutschland  arrived  at  Bal- 

timore after  a  transatlantic  voyage.  Held  by  the  United  States 
to  be  a  merchant  ship.  Sailed  August  1  on  return  voyage  and 
arrived  in  Bremerhaven  August  16.  N.  Y.  TimeSf  July  10,  Aug.  2, 
17,  1916. 

11  Central  American  Court.  Reported  that  the  court  has  decided 
against  Nicaragua  in  the  matter  of  the  canal  rights  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Salvador.    Washington  Post,  July  12,  1916. 

13  Great  Britain — United  States.  Viscount  Mersey,  arbitrator 
in  the  case  of  the  cargo  of  the  Wilhelmina,  the  American  vessel 
seized  by  the  British  in  February,  1915,  awarded  approximately 
$390,000  to  the  owners  of  the  cargo.  N.  Y.  Times,  July  14, 
1916. 

15    Colombia — Ecuador.    Boundary  treaty  signed.    P.  A.  [/.,  4^:287. 

18  Great  Britain.  Order  in  Council  issued  giving  list  of  firms  in 
various  countries  with  which  trade  is  forbidden  under  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act,  1915,  and  a  Proclamation  dated  Feb.  29, 
1916.  The  American  list  contains  85  names.  London  Gazette, 
No.  29671. 
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Jtdy,  1916. 

22  Germany.  Ordinance  issued  relative  to  contraband  of  war.  Ekig- 
Ush  translation  amended.    London  Gazette,  No.  29730. 

26  Santo  Domingo.  Federico  Henriquez  Carvajal  proclaimed  pro- 
visional President  of-  Santo  Domingo.  N.  Y.  Times,  July  27, 
1916. 

26  Gerbiany.    Revised  Ust  of  contraband  issued.    Summary:  N,  F. 

Times,  July  26,  1916. 

27  Honduras — United  States.    Ratifications  exchanged  of  a  treaty 

for  the  advancement  of  peace.  Spanish  and  English  texts:  U,  S. 
Treaty  Series,  No.  625. 

29  Germany.  Germany  executed  Captain  Charles  Fryatt  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  steamship  Brussels,  captured  in  Jiue, 
on  the  charge  of  an  alleged  attempt  to  ram  a  German  submarine 
March  28, 1915.    Times,  July  29,  Aug.  1-3, 1916. 

29  France.  Note  sent  to  neutral  governments  protesting  against  the 
action  of  Germany  in  deporting  men,  women  and  children  from 
France  in  violation  of  the  Hague  convention.  Text:  French 
Yellow  Book  issued  August  2, 1916;  N.  Y.  Times,  July  30,  Aug.  3, 
1916. 

29  Germany — United  States.  The  steamer  Appam,  brought  into 
Norfolk  as  a  German  prize  on  February  1,  1916,  was  awarded  to 
the  British  owners  by  the  Federal  Court.  N.  Y.  Times,  July  30, 
1916. 

31  ^Denmark — Great  Britain.  Ratifications  exchanged  of  a  con- 
vention renewing  for  5  years  the  arbitration  convention  of 
October  25,  1905,  signed  May  3,  1916.  G.  B.  Treaty  Series, 
1916,  No.  3. 

Augusty  1916, 

3  Germany — United  States.    American  steamer  Owego  fired  upwn 

by  German  submarine.  On  August  27  Germany  replied  to  the 
American  protest.    Text:  N.  Y,  Times,  Sept.  1,  1916. 

4  Denmark — United  States.     Treaty  signed  providing  for  the  sale 

of  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  for  $25,000,000. 
On  August  14  the  Lower  House  of  the  Danish  legislature  voted 
in  favor  of  the  treaty,  provided  the  people  of  the  islands  approved 
of  the  sale.  On  August  24  the  Upper  House  rejected  the  treaty. 
On  September  7,  the  U.  S.  Senate  advised  the  ratification  of  the 
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August,  1916. 

treaty.  N.  Y.  TimeSy  Sept.  8, 1916;  N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  6, 16,  25, 
1916 ;  this  Journal,  8 :367. 

14  China — United  States.    The   following   commission   has   been 

appointed  imder  the  peace  treaty  between  the  two  countries: 
For  China:  Hon.  Wellington  Koo;  for  the  United  States:  Hon. 
Andrew  D.  White  and  Hon.  H.  J.  Horst  of  Norway;  umpire: 
Hon.  H.  L.  Hammarskjdld,  Premier  of  Sweden. 

15  Great  Britain.    Statement  issued  relative*  to  delay  in  forwarding 

mails.    N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  15,  1916. 

16  Great  Britain — United  States.    Treaty  signed  for  the  protec- 

tion of  insect-destroying  birds. 

20  Paraguay.  Dr.  Manuel  Franco  took  office  as  President.  Washing- 
tan  Post,  Aug.  21, 1916. 

24  Haiti — United  States.  Protocol  signed  amplifying  the  finan- 
cial treaty  of  September  16,  1915.  N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  25, 
1916. 

28  Germany — ^Italy.  On  August  27  Italy  informed  Germany,  through 
Switzerland,  that  owing  to  the  assistance  given'  by  Germany  to 
Austria,  Italy  considered  that  a  state  of  war  existed  with  Ger- 
many as  from  August  28.    N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  28,  1916. 

27  Greece — ^Bulgaria.  Bulgarian  troops  occupy  all  but  one  of  the 
Greek  forts  at  Kavala.    N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  28,  1916. 

27  Austria-Hungary — Roukania.     Roumania    declared    war    on 

Austria-Himgary  to  date  from  9  p.  m.,  August  27.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Aug.  29,  1916. 

28  GERiiANY.    Embargo  placed  on  the  importation  of  all  tobacco 

except  Turkish.    N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  6,  1916. 
28    Germany — Roumania.    Germany   declared   war  on   Roumania. 
N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  29,  1916. 

30  Greece.    Greek  revolutionists  at  Salonica  seized  the  barracks  of 

the  Greek  infantry  and  proclaimed  a  provisional  government, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  combine  with  the  Allies  and  drive  out 
the  Bulgarians.    N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  31,  1916. 

31  Bulgaria — Roumania.    The   Roumanian   minister   to   Bulgaria 

asked  for  his  passports.    N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  1,  1916. 
31    Roumania — ^Turkey.    Turkey  delivered  a  declaration  of  war  to 
the  Roumanian  Minister  at  8  p.  m.,  Aug.  31.    N.  Y.  Times, 
Sept.  2,  1916. 
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September,  1916, 

1  Bulgaria — Roumania.    Bulgaria  formally  declared  war  on  Rou- 

mania.    N.  7.  TimeSf  Sept.  2,  1916. 

2  Greece.    The  Allies  submitted  new  demands  on  Greece,  relative 

to  Allied  control  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  dismissal  of  enemy 
agents  in  Greece,  and  necessary  assurance  as  to  Greek  subjects 
guilty  of  complicity  in  espionage,  etc.  N,  Y.  Times,  Sept.  6, 
1916. 

3  Greece.    The  Allies  seized  four  German  and  three  Austrian  ships 

in  the  Greek  harbor  of  Piraeus. 

3  China — ^Japan.  Japan  presented  to  China  demands  for  apologies, 
indemnities  and  certain  rights  in  Southern  Manchuria  and  East- 
em  Mongolia,  by  way  of  reparation  for  the  alleged  attack  on 
Japanese  troops  at  Chang  Chiatum,  Aug.  13, 1916.  iV.  Y.  Times, 
Sept.  13,  1916. 

6  United  States.  Neutrality  proclamation  issued  in  the  war  be- 
tween Germany  and  Italy. 

6  United  States.    Note  sent  to  Allied  Powers  refusing  to  treat  all 

undersea  craft  as  war  vessels.    N.  Y,  Times,  Sept.  6,  1916. 

7  Denmark — United  States.    The  United  States  Senate  advised 

the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies.  On  Sept.  26,  the  lower  House  of  Denmark  approved  the 
treaty.  On  Sept.  27,  the  Danish  Parliamentary  Committee  de- 
cided that  a  plebiscite  should  be  held  in  the  islands  before  the 
sale  is  submitted  to  the  Rigsdag.   N.  Y,  Times,  Sept.  27,  28, 1916. 

8  Central  American  Court.    The  court  decided  in  favor  of  Salvador 

in  the  suit  against  Nicaragua  on  the  ground  of  infringement  of 
rights  in  Fonseca  Bay  by  the  treaty  of  Nicaragua  with  the  United 
States  signed  Aug.  5,  1914,  ratifications  of  which  were  exchangeil 
June  22,  1916.  Honduras  has  also  brought  suit  before  the  court. 
Announcement  has  been  made  that  Nicaragua  will  not  accept 
the  decision  of  the  court.  On  Sept.  14, 1916,  the  court  announced 
that  sixty  days  would  be  given  Nicaragua  in  which  to  reply  to 
the  claim  of  Salvador.  N.  Y,  Times,  Sept.  9,  15,  1916. 
8  United  States.  The  President  signed  the  General  Revenue  Bill 
which  carries  provisions  giving  the  President  power  to  take 
drastic  retaliatory  steps  against  interference  with  American 
commerce  by  belligerent  nations.  Text:  N,  Y,  Times,  Sept.  8, 
1916. 
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September,  1916. 

12  Argentine  Republic — Spain.    The  Senate  of  Argentine  Republic 

agreed  to  the  ratification  of  the  arbitration  treaty  with  Spain. 
Washington  Post,  Sept.  13,  1916. 

13  Japan — Russia — United  States.    Japan  and  Russia  replied  to 

the  American  request  for  information  touching  the  Russo- 
Japanese  convention  signed  September  3.  Formal  assurances 
were  given  that  the  "open  door"  policy  and  the  int^rity  of 
China  were  not  menaced.  Text  of  notes:  N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  15, 
1916. 

14  Greece.    Germany  officially  announced  that  the  commander  of 

the  Greek  forces  stationed  at  Serai,  Drama  and  Kavala,  having 
appealed  to  the  German  commander  for  protection  against  the 
pressure  of  the  Allies,  the  entire  Greek  force  will  be  interned  in 
Germany  imtil  Greece  is  free  of  invaders.  On  Sept.  20  it  was 
reported  that  Greece  had  demanded  the  release  of  these  Greek 
troops.    N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  15,  21,  1916. 

15  Great  Britain.    Measures  adopted  for  restricting  the  trade  of  the 

United  States  with  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  in 
certain  prohibited  articles.  N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  16,  1916. 
22  Great  Britain — United  States.  Great  Britain  notified  the 
United  States  that  the  38  Grermans,  Austrians  and  Turks  seized 
on  the  American  steamer  China,  on  Feb.  18,  1916,  would  be  re- 
leased and  would  leave  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Sept.  28,  1916. 
N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  23,  1916. 

Kathrtn  Sellers. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

GREAT  BRITAIN  * 

British  trade  after  the  war.  Measures  for  securing  the  position  after 
the  war  of  certain  branches  of  British  industry.  Subcommittee  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Commercial  Intelligence 
with  respect  to.    Summaries  of  evidence.    (Cd.  8275.)  5d. 

Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations  made  to  May  23, 1916,  reproduced 
in  consolidated  form,  with  notes,  table  of  regulations,  and  orders  made 
imder  the  r^ulations.    2d  edition.    8d. 

Economic  conference  of  the  Allies.  Recommendations  of  the,  held 
at  Paris  June  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  1916. 

International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  Order  in 
Coimcil  further  postponing  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Convention  Act,  1914,  until  January  1,  1917.  May  23,  1916. 
(St.  R.  &  O.  1916,  385.)    l^d. 

Internment  camp  at  Ruhleben.  Report  by  Dr.  A.  R  Taylor  on  the 
conditions  of  diet  and  nutrition  in  the.    (Cd.  8259.)    2d. 

Mails.  Examination  of  parcels  and  letters.  Note  from  the  United 
States  Government  regarding  the.    (Cd.  8261.)    l}^. 

Prisoners  of  war,  British  and  German,  in  Poland  and  France.  Cor- 
respondence respecting  the  employment  of.    (Cd.  8260.)    l^d. 

Prisoners  of  war,  sick  and  wounded.  Correspondence  with  the  United 
States  Ambassador  respecting  the  transfer  of  British  and  German 
prisoners  to  Switzerland.    (Cd.  8236.)    IJ^d. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Statutory  List  Proclamation  No.  3,  May  23, 
1916.    (St.  R.  &  O.  1916,  320.)    2}^. 

.    Order  in  Council  making  exceptions  and  adaptations  in  the 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Acts,  1914  to  1916,  and  the  Customs  War 
Powers  Acts,  1915  and  1916,  in  their  application  to  persons  or  bodies  of 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Statutory  List.  May  23,  1916.  (St.  R.  &  0. 
321.)    13^d. 

.     Orders  in  Council  varying  the  Statutory  List.     June  2, 

June  15,  1916.    (St.  R.  &  O.  1916,  346,  369.)    IJ^.  each. 

^  Official  publications  of  Great  Britain  and  many  of  the  British  colonies  may  be 
purchased  of  Wyman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.  C,  London,  England. 
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UNITED  STATES* 

Armed  merchant  vessels,  M^norandum  of  Department  of  State 
showing  views  of  Government  in  regard  to  status  of,  in  neutral  ports  and 
on  high  seas.    April  27,  1916.    7  p.    (S.  doc.  420.)    Paper,  5c. 

Bolivia,  agreement  e£Fected  by  exchange  of  notes  between  United 
States  and,  terminating  Art.  34  [relating  to  deserters  from  vessels]  of 
treaty  of  conmierce  of  May  13,  1858.  Signed,  October  4r-5,  1915. 
(Treaty  series,  32A.) 

Claims,  Adjustment  of  international  pecuniary.  Address  delivered 
at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  by  Edwin 
M.  Borchard.    May  18,  1916.    8  p.    (S.  doc.  455.)    Paper,  5c. 

Dominican  Customs  Receivership,  Report  of  ninth  fiscal  period,  under 
the  American-Dominican  convention  of  1907,  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1915,  to- 
gether with  summary  of  commerce  March  22,  1916.  60  p.  il.  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs. 

Haiti,  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and,  regarding  the  finances, 
economic  development  and  tranquility  of  Haiti.  Signed  Sept.  16,  1915. 
(Treaty  series,  623.)    Staie  Dept. 

International  High  Conmiission,  Address  delivered  before  conference 
of,  at  Buenos  Aires,  April  4,  1916,  by  W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.    8  p.    (S.  doc.  438.)    Paper,  5c. 

International  Joint  Commission  on  Boundary  Waters  between  United 
States  and  Canada.    List  of  decisions,  reports,  etc.    lip.    Paper,  5c. 

International  Law  Topics,  documents  on  neutrality  and  war,  with 
notes,  1915.  By  George  Grafton  Wilson.  122  p.  Cloth,  35c.  Naval 
War  College. 

Ireland,  Report  relative  to  safety  and  well-being  of  American  citizens 
in,  in  response  to  resolution.  June  13,  1916.  2  p.  (S.  doc.  462.)  Staie 
Dept. 

League  to  Enforce  Peace,  Address  of  President  of  United  States,  at 
meeting  of,  May  27,  1916.    6  p. 

Merchant  Marine.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  15455  creating  ship- 
ping board,  naval  auxiliary,  merchant  marine,  and  regulating  carriers  by 
water  engaged  in  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  of  United  States. 
May  9,  1916.    74  p.    (H.  rp.  659,  pt.  1.)    Paper,  5c. 

*  When  prices  are  given,  the  document  in  question  may  be  obtained  for  the  amount 
noted  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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JUDICIAL   DECISIONS    INVOLVING   QUESTIONS   OF 

INTERNATIONAL   LAW 

THB  FBNIX  ' 

I 

Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin 
Decided  December  17, 1914 

In  the  Name  of  the  Empire! 

In  the  prize  case  re  the  Russian  steamer  Fenix  from  Helsingfors,  the 
Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin,  on  December  17,  1914,  decided 
as  follows: 

The  appeal  of  the  claimant  is  refused. 

The  costs  of  the  appeal  proceedings  are  awarded  to  the  claimants. 

The  Facts  op  the  Case  ^^ 

On  August  2,  1914,  at  11:30  a.  m.,  the  steamer  Fenix,  hailing  from 
Helsingfors  (Finland),  was,  after  war  had  been  declared  by  Germany 
against  Russia  on  August  2,  captured  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  between  light-ship  A  and  buoy  A,  about  100  Jan.  distant  from  Ham- 
burg, by  a  German  torpedo-boat  and  soon  after  taken  into  Hamburg. 
After  due  compliance  with  the  formalities  of  the  Prize-Office  and  issue 
of  the  simunons  prescribed  in  Sec.  26,  par.  1,  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules, 
two  claims  were  entered  by  the  firm  H.  M.  Grehrckens,  of  Hamburg,  one 
in  its  own  name  on  accoimt  of  certain  alleged  outlays  in  behalf  of  the 
vessel  and  its  crew  made  subsequent  to  the  seizure,  and  the  other  in 
the  name  of  the  shippers — Helsingfors  Angfartygs  Aktiebolag — ^in  Hel- 
singfors, the  ship-owner  petitioning  that  the  seizure  be  declared  un- 
justified. 

The  Prize  Court  in  Hamburg  rendered  judgment  on  Sept.  26,  1914, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  held  that: 

The  seized  steamer  Fenix  is  to  be  condemned. 

^  Translated  from  the  HanseaHsche  Gerichtszettrmg  Hauplblattf  Hambuii;,  No.  9, 
March  11,  1915,  and  the  Zeitachrift  far  Vdlkerrechl,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1,  p.  103. 
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The  claims  of  the  owner  and  the  firm  H.  M.  Gehrckens  are  rejected. 
The  costs  of  the  legal  proceedings  must  be  borne  by  the  claimants. 

From  this  decision,  which  was  delivered  on  October  8,  1914,  the  pe- 
titioners, in  a  written  statement  presented  on  October  13, 1914,  made  an 
appeal  and  justified  the  same  on  October  16,  1914.  The  petition  is 
made: 

1.  In  the  name  of  both  claimants:  That,  under  a  stay  of  execution  of 
the  appealed  judgment,  the  steamer  Fenix  be  released. 

2.  In  the  name  of  the  claimant  H.  M.  Gehrckens  as  an  alternative: 
To  modify  the  judgment  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  steamer  is  allowed  only  on  payment  to  the  claimants  of  the 
amounts  specified  in  the  claim  of  the  firm  H.  M.  Gehrckens. 

The  Imperial  Ck)mmissioner  before  the  Supreme  Prize  Court  moved 
that  the  appeal  be  dismissed.  In  the  proceedings  before  the  court  of 
appeal,  the  representative  of  claimants  proved  the  I^al  remedy  and 
pleaded  as  follows: 

I.  Re  the  shipper's  appeal. 

1.  The  6th  Convention  of  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  (Oc- 
tober 18,  1907)  ought  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  Prize 
Court's  judgment,  even  although  only  Art.  1,  par.  1,  was  mentioned  in 
the  Prize  Regulations;  for  the  Prize  Regulations  founded  on  the  Kaiser^s 
powers  as  Conmiander  in  Chief  do  not  govern  the  whole  of  prize  law, 
especially  those  cases  which  do  not  arise  upon  the  high  seas. 

2.  Neither  is  the  application  of  the  above  mentioned  convention 
excluded  by  the  fact  that  Germany  withheld  consent  to  some  of  its  pro- 
visions, for  Russia  did  that  also.  Likewise  the  fact  that  Servia  and 
Montenegro  did  not  ratify  the  convention  stands  just  as  little  in  the 
way  of  its  application  in  this  case,  since  they  are  not  maritime  states, 
and  Art.  6  of  the  convention  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  shall  not 
apply  only  if  the  belligerents,  being  maritime  states,  are  not  part  less 
to  it. 

3.  Nor  is  the  application  of  the  convention  dependent  upon  the 
granting  [by  the  belligerent  governments]  of  days  of  grace  for  departure. 
This  can  be  more  definitely  ascertained  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  relating  to  this  convention  and  the  declara- 
tions made  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  contracting  states, 
parts  of  which  were  quoted  by  the  representative  of  the  claimants. 

4.  Concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  law  to  be  applied,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  claimants  pleaded,  that  Art.  I,  par.  2,  and  Art.  2  of  the 
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above  mentioned  convention  must  not  be  understood  in  too  narrow  a 
sense,  and  above  all  not  to  the  effect  that  only  ships  which  reached  a 
hostile  port  or  its  immediate  neighborhood  before  the  outbreak  of  war 
should  be  exempt  from  the  prize  law.  The  whole  convention  is  further- 
more merely  the  outcome  of  the  practice  generally  followed  since  the 
Crimean  War,  according  to  which  not  only  those  ships  which  were  al- 
ready in  a  hostile  port  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  also 
such  as  were  on  the  way  to  such  a  port  should  be  granted  time  for  de- 
parture. This  was  laid  down  by  French  and  Russian  declarations  in  the 
year  1854,  as  well  as  by  French  and  German  declarations  in  the  war  of 
1870-71.  The  United  States  of  America  likewise  agreed  to  it  in  1898  1/ 
in  the  war  against  Spain.  This  practice,  as  is  plainly  evident  from  the  J 
words  of  the  preamble,  the  convention  in  question  intended  to  confirm, 
and  it  was  only  due  to  a  mistake  in  drafting,  which  it  is  true  tends  to 
obscure  the  principle  upon  which  par.  2  is  based,  that  the  respite  for  de- 
parture, the  desirability  of  which  is  expressed,  can  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  case  of  ships  bound  for  a  hostile  port  only  after 
their  arrival.  The  circumstance  that  Germany  withheld  its  consent 
to  Art.  3  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  a  limitation  upon  Art.  2,  since 
Germany,  according  to  the  explanations  of  its  representatives  at  the 
Conference,  wanted  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  practice  obligatory. 

5.  Finally  the  claimant's  representative  contended  that  at  the  time 
it  was  captured  the  Fenix  was  already  in  the  Elbe  and  therefore  within 
German  jurisdiction.  A  vessel  is  certainly  entering  a  port  (erUrarU  dans 
un  port  as  the  original  text  of  the  convention  reads)  when,  after  passage 
through  the  national  waters,  she  reaches  the  inner  territory  of  the 
hostile  state.  This  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  word  "anlaufen"  used  in 
the  German  translation,  which  is  not  identical  with  ''einlaufen." 

XL  Re  the  appeal  of  the  firm  of  Gehrckens. 

In  this  case  the  representative  of  the  claimants  maintained  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  particularly 
referred  to  the  fact  that  even  if  the  amounts  paid  out  by  the  firm  of 
Gehrckens  could  not  be  awarded  to  them  as  costs  in  the  prize  court  pro- 
ceedings, the  firm  had  certainly  acquired  a  bottomry  right  on  account 
of  the  payments  made  on  the  authority  of  the  captain  of  the  Fenix, 
the  validity  of  which  must  be  reserved  in  the  judgment  pronouncing  the 
seizure  of  the  ship.  The  judge  of  the  lower  court  did  not  enter  at  all 
upon  this  point. 

The  Imperial  Commissioner  contradicted  these  arguments,  and  r&- 
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garding  the  interpretation  of  Art.  1,  par.  2,  of  the  convention,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  this  provision  was  construed  very  narrowly  by  the 
English  Prize  Court,  as  evidenced  by  the  case  of  the  German  vessd 
Mowe,^  which  was  captured  in  the  inner  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
because  it  was  held  that  she  was  at  sea  there.  The  Finglish  Prize  Court 
confirmed  this  holding. 

Reasons  for  the  Decision 

The  appeal  is  in  order  as  to  time  and  form  and  is  justifiable,  but  with- 
out foundation. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  agrees  with  the  claimants  in  presuming  that  the 
stipulations  of  Convention  No.  6  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  case  under  review,  although  they  have 
not  been  expressly  included  in  the  Prize  Regulations.  Why  this  was  not 
done  need  not  be  discussed.  At  all  events,  the  convention  named  is 
a  state  contract  ratified  by  the  German  Empire,  and  published  in  the 
Imperial  Legal  Gazette,  and  as  such  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  prize  courts. 

Likewise,  the  fact  that  Germany  refused  to  agree  to  Art.  3  of  the  con- 
vention does  not  prevent  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  parts. 
Neither  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  is  the  granting  [by  the 
belligerent  governments]  of  days  of  grace  for  departure  necessary  for  the 
application  of  the  convention,  since  such  a  limitation  upon  its  appli- 
cability is  not  evident  from  the  convention  itself;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Art.  2,  par.  1,  2nd  alternative,  refers  to  a  ship  which  is  not  allowed  to 
leave,  in  which  case,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  granting 
of  days  of  grace  for  departure. 

Finally,  the  circumstance  that  the  belligerent  states  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro did  not  ratify  the  convention  raises  no  doubt,  for  the  reasons 
advanced  by  the  claimants,  concerning  its  applicability  to  the  case  under 
review;  but  it  may  be  left  undecided  whether  the  dispositions  of  the 
convention  would  not  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  generally 
acknowledged  principles  of  international  law,  even  if  they  were  not 
brought  into  question  by  virtue  of  a  treaty. 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  can  not  agree  with  the  claimant's 
arguments  concerning  the  interpretation  and  wording  of  Art.  1,  par.  2, 
of  the  convention. 

First,  the  claimant's  arguments  may  be  summed  up  to  the  effect 

2  Printed  in  this  Journal  for  April,  1915  (Vol.  9),  p.  547. 
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that  in  several  wars  in  the  second  half  of  the  preceding  century  the  bel- 
ligerents agreed  upon  and  followed  the  practice  of  not  molesting  a  vessel 
which  was  bona  fide  bound  for  a  hostile  port,  and  treated  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  ship  which  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  actually  within 
a  hostile  port;  and  that  this  practice  ought  to  have  been  expressly  laid 
down  in  the  dispositions  of  the  6th  Ck)nvention. 

With  certain  limitations  this  may  be  true.  It  in  no  way  alters  the  fact, 
however,  that  Germany  reserved  Art.  3  of  the  convention,  according  to 
which  ships  at  sea  which  are  without  knowledge  of  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  do  not  come  under  the  protection  of  the  convention,  which 
applies  only  to  vessels  actually  within  the  hostile  port  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  (which  does  not  come  into  question  here)  or  which 
'* touch  at"  such  a  port  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Considered  from  a  purely  grammatical  standpoint,  "einen  Hafen 
anlaufen"  (to  touch  at  a  port)  means  the  same  as  "in  einen  Hafen  ein- 
laufen  '*  (to  enter  a  port).  It  may  be  granted,  however,  that  at  times 
the  expression  is  used  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense.  In  order  correctly  to 
understand  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  convention,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  original  French  text,  since  this  alone  is  decisive 
upon  a  question  of  interpretation,  the  convention  having  been  drawn 
in  that  language.  "Entrant  dans  im  port**  however,  as  it  stands  there, 
means  to  enter  a  port,  rhere  is  no  necessity  to  construe  this  clause  of 
the  convention  more  widely  than  the  wording  requires,  for  even  thus 
understood,  a  ship  ucna  fide  approaching  a  port  does  not  lose  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  convention,  since  even  if  she  does  not  come  under  Art.  1, 
par.  2,  she  does  come  under  the  provisions  of  Art.  3.  Accordingly,  the 
convention  comprises  two,  not  three,  categories  of  ships,  as  the  claimants 
take  it,  viz.j  ships  which  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were  actually 
within  a  hostile  port  or  (what  is  considered  as  the  same  thing  and  there- 
fore so  treated  in  the  same  article)  which  enter  it,  and  gliipaJLhat^e 
outsWfi-fclw-port  and  tb^^rpfnr^  urithin  the  hostile  state's  territorial  juris- 
[iction.  These  latter  are  considered  as  at  sea  (Art.  3).  It  would  be 
^arbitrary  to  consider  within  the  first  category  ships  which  are  bound  for  a 
hostile  port  and  about  to  claim  the  right  of  asylum  within  the  hostile 
state,  and  such  a  holding  must  be  rejected  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  a  definite  line  of  demarcation.  Germany's  willing- 
ness to  make  obligatory  the  granting  of  days  of  grace  for  departure  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  what  ships  are  to  be  considered  as 
^t  sea  and  what  as  touching  a  port. 
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That  this  interpretation,  drawn  from  the  French  wording  of  the 
position  in  question,  should,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  have  been 
expressed  in  the  convention  is  also  evident  from  the  protocol  of  the  con- 
vention. In  the  reports  of  the  Fourth  Commission  to  the  whole  Con- 
ference, it  is  stated  (according  to  Dr.  Niemeyer,  Urkandenhfuch  turn 
Seekriegsrecht,  II  Abb.  p.  473)  with  regard  to  the  disposition  in  question: 

L'alinda  2  vise  le  cas  du  navire  entrant,  qui  a  quitt^  son  dernier  port  de  depart 
avant  la  guerre  et  qui  ignore  Fouverture  des  hostility  ad  moment  oik  il  arrive  dans  k 
port  ennemi. 

And  the  official  English  text  of  the  convention,  which  was  laid  before 
Parliament  together  with  the  original  text,  reads,  as  far  as  it  applies  here: 

The  same  principle  implies  in  the  case  of  a  ship  which  has  left  its  last  port  of  dcy 
parture  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  has  entered  a  port  belonging  to  the 
enemy  while  still  ignorant  that  hostilities  had  brokoi  out. 

From  this  it  is  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  Art.  1,  par.  2,  of  the  con- 
vention is  to  be  read  still  more  narrowly  than  was  done  by  the  judge  of 
I /the  lower  court,  namely,  that  it  refers  only  to  those  ships  which,  without 
//knowledge  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  actually  arrive  at  and  enter  a 
/ 1  hostile  port.   So  long  as  they  are  outside  the  harbor  proper,  even  if  in  its 
'{immediate  neighborhood,  they  do  not  come  under  the  protection  of 
Art.  1,  par.  2,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  purposes  of  prize  law,  to 
be  treated  as  at  sea,  and  so  fall  imder  Art.  3.    Siace  this  article  has  not 
been  accepted  by  Germany,  and  the  hostile  ownership  of  the  S.  S.  Fenix 
has  been  proved,  she  was  rightly  captured  and  is  consequently  subject  to 
condemnation.    Moreover,  the  British  Prize  Court  in  its  12th  session 
when  the  case  of  the  Mdwe  was  heard,  likewise  gave  a  similar  interpreta- 
tion of  the  regulation  in  question.    That  vessel  was  on  a  voyage  from 
Nordemey  to  Bo'ness  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  within  which  it  touched  at 
Morrison's  Haven,  on  the  4th  August,  and  on  the  following  morning 
sailed  for  Granton  "higher  up  the  Firth  of  Forth."    Thereupon  the  ship 
was  captured  and  declared  by  the  Prize  Court  to  be  a  good  prize.    In 
the  report  of  the  case  before  the  Prize  Court,  it  is  stated  (Morning 
Post  of  Nov.  1,  1914): 

The  condemnation  of  the  vessel  was  asked  for  by  the  Crown  on  the  ground  that 
when  captured  she  was  not  within  the  boundary  of  any  port  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  was  used  in  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention  of  1907.  •  •  •  xhe  presi- 
dent had  no  hesitation  in  finding  that  she  was  captured  at  sea  and  not  seised  in  port 
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For  these  reasons,  the  legal  claim  of  the  ship-owners  is  denied. 

The  appeal  of  the  firm  of  Gehrckens  likewise  appears  unfoimded.  In 
so  far  as  this  claimant  demands  reimbursement  of  specified  outlays  as 
costs  of  the  Prize  Court  proceedings,  the  claim  is  to  be  refused,  since 
costs  of  legal  proceedings  cannot  consist  of  outlays  of  third  parties,  par- 
ticularly outlays  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  case.  If  the 
outlays  were  really  made  in  the  interest  of  the  prize  the  claimants  must 
prove  them  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Prize  Regulations.  The  firm 
of  Gehrckens  bases  its  claim  furthermore  on  the  fact  that  because  of  out- 
lays made  on  behalf  of  the  ship's  captain,  it  had  acquired  a  bottomry 
right  on  the  ship,  the  proving  of  which  was  reserved  in  case  of  condem- 
nation. Here,  too,  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  the  question  whether 
the  firm  on  account  of  its  outlays,  or  a  part  thereof,  actually  acquired  a 
real  right  in  the  S.  S.  FeniXy  since  the  bottomry  right  would  at  once  be- 
come void  upon  the  condemnation  of  the  ship.  Condemnation,  accord- 
ing to  prize  law,  is  an  original  method  of  acquiring  possession,  an  oc- 
cupatio  jure  beUi,  which,  according  to  generally  acknowledged  principles 
of  international  law,  gives  to  the  occupant  the  ownership  of  the  object 
seized  free  of  every  encumbrance.  The  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Maria 
GlaeseTy  rendered  by  the  English  Prize  Court  at  its  third  session  after 
mature  consideration  of  the  practice  of  other  prize  courts,  shows  that  the 
English  Prize  Court  also  takes  this  point  of  view.  (The  Times,  17th 
September,  1914).^  In  that  case  it  was  a  matter  of  a  mortgage  acquired 
by  a  neutral  before  the  capture  of  the  ship,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  claim  of  the  neutral  mortgagee  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  ac- 

cording  to  the  principles  of  prize  law,  the  rifrht«  <)!  third  Pflrtiffl  in  a  fflP- 
tured  ship  cannot  be  recogmzed.  It  is  also  hinted  in  the  decision  that  the 
case  would  not  have  beeh  adjudged  differently  if  the  mortgagor  had  been 
a  British  subject. 

In  the  present  case  the  bottomry  right  is  said  to  have  arisen  after  the 
captiure  of  the  ship.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
however,  this  makes  no  difference  in  adjudging  such  bottomry  right, 
since  under  prize  law  it  is  void  as  against  the  legal  effect  of  seizure. 
The  same  is  true  of  an  alleged  bottomry  creditor  in  his  capacity  as  citi- 
zen of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  evident  why  an  exception  should  be  made  to 
the  above  mentioned  principles  in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  Empire. 

Accordingly,  both  appeals  are  rejected.  The  awarding  of  the  costs 
follows  according  to  Sec.  37  of  the  Prize  Regulations. 

*  Printed  in  this  Journal  for  April,  1915  (Vol.  9),  p.  531. 
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THE  ELIDA  ^ 

Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin 
Decided  May  18,  1915 

In  the  prize  case  re  the  Swedish  steamer  EUda^  home  port  Karlsham, 
the  Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Ck)urt  in  Berlin,  in  its  session  of  May  18, 
1915,  cancelled  the  judgment. of  the  Prize  Court  at  Kiel  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  1914,  and  declared  the  claim  for  compensation  to  be  fully  justi- 
fied, returning  the  case  to  the  court  of  first  instance  to  fix  the  amoiut 
of  the  indemnity.  The  decision  upon  the  costs  is  reserved  for  the  final 
decree. 

On  October  13,  1914,  the  Swedish  S.  S.  Elida,  with  a  cargo  of  wood 
(rafters),  bound  from  Kago  to  Hull,  was  captured  by  a  German  torpedo 
boat  near  Trelleborg  and  taken  into  Swinemtinde.  The  bill  of  lading 
read  "to  order";  the  wood  is  said  to  have  been  sold  by  V.  Svensson  &, 
Co.  A.  G.  of  Stockholm  to  Roberts,  Cooper  &  Co.  in  Hull.  The  owner 
of  the  steamer,  J.  Ingmarssen  of  StensnUs,  avers  that  the  seizure  of  the 
ship  and  cargo  was  illegal  and  claims  damages.  The  Prize  Court  at  Kiel 
decided  that  the  steamer  and  cargo  should  be  released,  but  that  suflScient 
reasons  existed  to  justify  the  seizure  and  that  the  claim  for  compensa- 
tion should  be  dismissed. 

The  appeal  from  this  decision  is  sustained. 

The  jllegality  of  the  seizure  is  first  of  all  based  on  the  fact  that  it  took 
place  within  the  zone  of  neutrality  claimed  by  Sweden,  t.  e.,  within 
four^^'7fiff  ^^  ^^^  RwPf^^°^  coast.  Whether  this  was  really  the  case  is 
disputed,  whilst  it  is  certain  that  the  seizure  took  place  outside  the  three 
mile  limit.  In  any  event  this  is  of  no  importance,  since  this  objection 
was  properly  dismissed  by  the  judge. 

It  is  true  that  a  considerable  number  of  states  have  extended  by  na- 
tional law  their  territorial  jurisdiction  beyond  the  three  mile  limit, 
either  generally  or  with  regard  to  certain  legal  rights.  This  particularly 
applies  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  extended  their  national  waters  to 
a  distance  of  four  miles.  A  number  of  other  states  even  went  much 
further  in  this  respect.  But  a  special  international  title,  valid  in  rela- 
tion to  the  German  Empire,  and  therefore  to  be  taken  into  account  by 

^  Translated  from  the  Hansealische  Gerichtszeiiung  Hauptblatl,  Hamburg,  No.  39, 
October  7,  1915,  and  the  ZeitschHft  fur  Volkerrecht,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1,  p.  109. 
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the  prize  court,  does  not  exist,  for  up  to  the  present  time  the  Swedish 
claim  has  been  recognized  only  by  the  Norwegian  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  oflScial  information  from  the  German  Foreign  Office,  Grer- 
many  especially  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  concerning  this  matter 
which  took  place  in  1874,  did  not  accept  Sweden's  point  of  view  but 
treated  the  question  of  national  waters  as  an  open  one,  while  England 
insisted  upon  the  three  mile  limit.  Similarly  in  1897,  when  the  Swedish 
Government  addressed  a  communication  to  the  German  Legation  at 
Stockholm  concerning  the  fishery  jurisdiction,  the  German  Govern- 
ment restricted  itself  to  raising  no  objection  against  Sweden's  claim  to  a 
four  mile  boundary  for  the  fishery  and  the  question  of  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  this  marine  area  in  case  of  war  was  not  thereby  affected. 

Therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  the  decision  must  rest  upon 
the  basis  of  the  German  Prize  Regulations,  which  in  No.  3a  forbids  i  v^ 
the  application  of  prize  law  within  a  zone  of  only  three  nautical  miles  pf  0  ^^ 
from  the  low  water  mark  of  neutral  coasts.  The  Prize  Regulations  /  «  < 
contain  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Kaiser  as  Commander  in  Chief  1/H  ^ 
within  his  Imperial  jurisdiction  for  the  practice  of  prize  law  pertaining  I^^mm^ 
to  naval  warfare,  and  are,  therefore,  primarily  law  not  only  for  the  Navy,  ^'^^ 
but  also  for  the  inland  authorities,  particularly  the  prize  courts,  in  so  ^d/f^^ 
far  as  they  have  to  pass  upon  the  l^ality  of  the  actions  of  commanders  i  ^ 

at  sea  falling  within  the  prize  law.    International  law  only  lays  down      A^^-^^^ 
rights  and  duties  as  between  different  states.    The  prize  courts,  when 
judging  of  the  l^ality  of  prize  actions,  can  take  general  international 
principles  only  into  account  when  the  Prize  Regulations  contain  no 
instructions  and,  therefore,  tacitly  refer  to  the  principles  of  international   . 
law.  Therefore,  the  question  whether  an  instruction  of  the  Prize  R^ular  I  / 
tions  agrees  with  general  international  law  is  not  for  the  prize  court  to// 
decide.     If  a  contradiction  in  this  connection  is  asserted,  the  pointv 
in  controversy  is  to  be  settled  in  another  manner.    Thus  far  this  con- 
ception also  agrees  with  the  l^al  opinion  of  Professor  Dr.  von  Liszt, 
produced  by  the  claimants. 

Contrary  to  this  opinion,  however,  the  Supreme  Prize  Court  further 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  instruction  in  question  of  the  German  Prize 
Regulations  in  no  way  violates  the  general  principles  of  international 
law.  Heretofore,  the  maritime  boundary  of  states  has  been  generally 
recognized  in  theory  and  practice  as  being  three  nautical  miles  distant 
from  the  coast.  Originally,  it  was  based  on  the  carrying  distance,  cor- 
r^ponding  to  the  gunnery  technique  of  those  times,  of  ships'  and  coast 
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guns.  It  is  true  that  now-arda3r8  this  reason  is  no  longer  i4>plicable. 
Here  however  the  axiom  ceswrUe  raiiane  non  cesaat  lex  ipmi  I4>plie8,  and 
although  numerous  proposals  and  opinions  have  been  put  forward  with 
r^ard  to  a  different  delimitation  of  the  national  waters,  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  any  other  method  has  in  practice  met  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  maritime  states.  This  is  also  true  of  the  view  put 
forward  in  the  above  mentioned  opinion,  according  to  which  each  in- 
dividual state  is  entitled  to  extend,  by  means  of  independent  regulations, 
the  boundary  of  its  national  waters  beyond  the  three  mile  zone  as  far 
as  gun  range,  the  former  limit  nevertheless  to  be  regarded  as  a  subsidi- 
ary international  boundary.  With  the  range  of  present  day  guns  this 
would  lead  to  quite  intolerable  conditions,  and  give  to  single  states  the 
possibility  of  including  within  their  national  territory  extensive  tracts 
of  the  open  sea  the  freedom  of  which  is  in  the  interest  of  all  maritime 
states.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  also  acknowledged  by  Liszt  in  his 
opinion,  for  according  thereto  the  regulation  of  the  individual  state  is 
not  alone  sufficient;  the  absence  of  objection  on  the  part  of  other  states 
is  also  required.  Thereby  in  reality  the  permissibility  of  an  extension 
of  the  territorial  waters  is  founded  not  so  much  upon  the  independent 
regulation  by  the  single  state,  as  upon  the  supposition  of  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment of  such  an  extension  by  the  other  states.  A  mere  failure 
to  object,  however,  is  not  identical  with  a  positive  concurrence  of  the 
nations.  Furthermore  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  if  the  exercise 
by  a  maritime  nation  of  certain  official  functions,  such  as  those  of  the 
health  and  customs  authorities,  is  tolerated  beyond  the  three  mile  zone, 
this  by  no  means  represents  a  concession  to  the  effect  that  in  all  other 
respects  the  waters  in  question  are  included  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction. Accordingly,  in  more  recent  international  agreements  to  which 
a  number  of  maritime  states  were  parties,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  agree- 
ment of  May  6,  1882,  for  the  police  regulation  of  the  North  Sea  fisheries, 
and  in  the  convention  of  OctoF>er  29,  1888,  for  the  neutralization  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  three  mile  boundary  was  recognized  as  the  standard. 
Likewise,  according  to  official  information  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
in  the  second  session  of  the  International  Congress  for  the  Protection 
of  Submarine  Cables,  held  at  Paris  on  October  18,  1882,  Germany's 
Tepresentative  explicitly  declared,  without  meeting  with  opposition, 
that  by  the  term  **  coastal  waters '*  a  zone  of  three  miles  was  to  be  under- 
stood. Furthermore,  according  to  the  same  official  information,  the 
British  Government  during  the  negotiations  in  the  year  1911  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  holding  of  an  international  congress  for  the  regulation  of  the 
question  of  coastal  waters,  decidedly  adhered  to  the  three  mile  zone; 
and,  accordingly,  even  in  the  present  war,  it  had  Admiral  Craddock 
inform  the  Government  of  Uruguay  that  it  would  not  recognize  the 
claims  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina  to  an  extension  of  the  territorial  waters 
beyond  the  three  mile  zone.  It  can,  therefore,  be  still  less  assumed  that  [I 
this  boundary  has  been  supplanted  by  another  generally  acknowledged  ^ 
international  regulation. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  however,  the  l^ality  of  the  seiz- 
ure should  have  been  denied  for  another  reason. 

In  agreement  with  the  court  of  first  instance,  it  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
wood, — ^which  after  the  release  of  the  ship  and  cargo  was  sold  in  Lue-     A 
beck — was  not  contraband.    In  this  respect  only  item  9  of  the  List  of     Lk'  9  < 
Conditional  Contraband,  as  it  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  seizure,  would 
come  into  question,  namely,  "Material  for  Fuel  (Greases)."    The  cargo 
consisted  of  beams,  i.  6.,  trunks  cornered  by  means  of  the  hatchet,  in    "^      «^ 
this  case  up  to  22  feet  long,  and  4x4  up  to  8x9  inches  wide,  part  of  the/2^<|,^ffv  i 
tenon  ends  being  unhewn.    The  experts  Homann  and  Bockmann,  it  is    ^"^ 
true,  estimated  their  value  as  small,  i,  6.,  M.  15  per  cubic  meter,  whereas     C^fpyi 
they  valued  firewood  at  M.  8  the  cubic  meter.    The  expert  liebnitzky, 
on  the  contrary,  assessed  the  value  at  M.  25,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
nounced the  wood  to  be  squared  timber,  such  as  is  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  Germany  for  building  purposes,  particularly  from  Vorpommem 
westward.    The  experts  who  viewed  the  wood  during  its  dischaige  at 
Luebeck  agreed  with  this  opinion  in  so  far  as  to  declare  the  cargo  to 
have  undoubtedly  consisted  of  squared  building  wood.    In  accordance 
therewith  at  the  sale  in  Luebeck  the  wood  brought  the  price  of  M.  28.  58 
the  cubic  meter. 

Without  doubt  therefore  it  was  not  firewood,  but  timber. 

When  the  Declaration  of  London  in  Art.  24  and  the  Prize  Regulations 
in  No.  23  speak  of  fuel,  this  must  be  taken  to  mean  such  material  as, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  price  and  transportation,  is  really  used  for 
the  purpose  of  fuel,  since  it  is  generally  obtained  prepared  and  trans- 
ported to  its  destination  for  this  object.  Particularly  wood  for  fuel, 
firewood,  naturally  differs  from  timber  of  every  description,  since 
through  the  preparation  of  the  former,  the  latter  has  generally  risen 
considerably  in  value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  prize  court  instructions  are  designed  for  the  event  of 
war^  and  must  be  therefore  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  possibil- 
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ity  of  evasion.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  a  question  of  the  customary 
designation  of  the  trade,  for,  if  such  were  the  case  it  would  be  possible,  by 
means  of  a  preparation  which  entailed  no  extra  costs,  or  at  least  insig- 
nificant ones,  to  give  to  the  wood  a  character  which  would  deprive  it  of 
its  contraband  nature  without  its  use  as  fuel  producing  a  useless  loss  of 
important  economical  values.  Even  firewood  requires  a  certain  treat- 
ment or  preparation,  the  cost  of  which  is  hardly  lower  than  that  of  in- 
ferior kinds  of  timber,  particularly  timber  for  mines.  A  fine  line  of  dis- 
tinction is  not  drawn  here.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  l^al  position  created  by  the  Prize  Regulations,  when  the  German 
Foreign  OflSce  informed  the  Swedish  Government  in  September,  1914 

that  all  kinds  of  unmanufactured  or  crudely  manufactured  woods  were  regarded  as 
conditional  contraband,  as  they  could  be  used  as  fuel  and,  according  to  circumstances, 
were  actually  used  as  such,  also  timber  for  mining  and  paper  wood,  crude  or  with 
baric  removed;  but,  on  the  contrary,  not  such  kinds  of  wood  as  had  on  account  of 
hand  or  machine  treatment,  risen  considerably  in  value  so  that  their  use  as  fuel  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  economic  values  expended  on  them, 

and  when  subsequently, — quite  in  accordance  with  what  is  there  said, — 
the  Prize  Regulations  were  explained  by  the  proclamation  of  Novem- 
ber 17,  1914,  in  the  Imperial  Legal  Gazette.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
wood  like  the  kind  in  question  cannot  be  brought  even  under  the  cate- 
gory of  wood  for  fuel  as  thus  elucidated.  This  also  agrees  with  a  dec- 
laration given  to  the  Swedish  Government  through  the  German  Am- 
bassador at  Stockholm  on  August  28,  1914,  according  to  which  planks, 
sawn  beams  and  cornered  building  wood  would  not  be  considered  as 
contraband. 

So  far  the  disputed  decision  is  confirmed,  but  it  cannot  be  conceded^ 
that  the  first  judge  was  correct  in  deciding  with  regard  to  compensa — 
tion  that  the  wood  in  question  was  a  doubtful  case  of  classification, 
and  that  therefore  sufficient  reason  existed  for  seizure.    The  ship^s  com- 
mander must  have  seen,  and  did  see,  that  it  was  not  ij  (;fl,<y  nf  f^roitrry^j 
He  also  could  not  have  been  in  doubt  that  it  was  not  timber  for  jiinp^^ 
According  to  the  Prize  Court,  the  cargo  consisted  of  beams,  and  the 
seizure  was  made  because  the  '*  cargo  could  be  used  as  timber  for  mines" 
and,  further, — *'  because  the  nature  of  the  wood  gives  rise  to  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  to  be  used  as  timber  for  mines."    This  was  incor- 
rect.   After  all,  every  kind  of  wood  can  be  used  as  fuel.    It  cannot  there- 
fore be  a  question  of  this  possibility.    It  is  the  objective  character 
of  the  wood,  as  specified  above,  which  is  actually  decisive.     Therefore, 
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even  if  it  be  granted  that  mining  timber  is  fuel  in  the  sense  of  the  Prize 
R^ulations,  fiornftn}^  wonH  nn\]st  not  be  declared  fuel  simolv  because  it 
might  perhaps  15e  ua^H  «>?  |.innhftr  fnr  mines.  The  officer  may  have  made 
an  excusable  mistake,  but  it  was  not  one  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
cargo.  If  he  nevertheless  decided  to  seize  it,  this  was  because  he  in- 
terpreted the  Prize  Regulations  incorrectly,  and  inadmissibly  extended 
the  conception  of  fuel.  Incorrect  interpretation  of  the  Prize  Regula- 
tions, however,  can  never  be  r^arded  as  sufficient  ground  for  seizure. 
Whether  the  ship's  commander  is  at  fault  or  not,  is  not  the  question. 

Wherefore,  the  petitioner's  claim,  in  so  far  as  he,  in  his  capacity  of 
owner  of  thp  Jf^pi-d/^^  h^  pnflFftrftH  loss,  appears  fundamentally  justified, 
and  it  need  not  be  inquired  into  whether,  as  claimant  asserts,  these  or 
other  presumptions  for  seizure  were  also  wanting. 

THE  GLITRA  ^ 

Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin 
Decided  September  17,  1915 

In  the  name  of  the  Empire:  In  the  prize  case  of  the  English  steamer 
GlitrGf  home  port  Leith,  the  Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin,  in 
its  session  of  July  30,  1915,  rendered  the  following  judgment: 

The  appeals  of  the  claimants  named  under  Nos.  9  and  12  of  the  dis- 
puted judgment  are  rejected  as  inadmissible;  the  appeals  of  the  other 
claimants  are  rejected  as  unfounded.  The  costs  of  the  appeal  are  to  be 
borne  by  the  claimants. 

Reasons 

On  October  20,  1914,  the  steamer  Glitray  belonging  to  the  firm  of 
Salversen  &  Co.,  of  Leith,  and  bound  with  a  cargo  of  piece  goods  from 
Leith  to  Stavanger,  was  captured  by  H.  M.  Submarine  U  17  m  50®  4'  N. 
Lat.,  and  50°  14'  E.  Long.,  and  sunk,  with  her  cargo,  after  the  crew  had 
left  the  ship.  In  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Prize  Court,  according  to 
Sec.  26  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules,  the  13  parties  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
puted judgment  as  possessing  interests  in  the  cargo,  claimed  compensa- 
tion on  account  of  the  destruction  of  their  property.  The  claimants  are 
partners  of  Norwegian  firms;  claimant  No.  2  is  a  Danish  Insurance 
Company,  representing  the  rights  of  its  Norwegian  insurer. 

^  Translation  from  copy  of  decision  furnished  by  the  Department  of  State. 
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The  Prize  Court  decided  that  the  ship  sunk  was  liable  to  seizure,  and 
rejected  the  reclamations. 

The  appeal  taken  against  this  judgment  is  unfounded. 

In  the  first  place  the  Prize  Court  ascertained  that  without  doubt  the 
Glitra  was  an  English  ship,  and  that  according  to  the  circumstances 
the  destruction  of  the  ship  was  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  capture. 
It  left  undecided  the  question,  whether  the  goods  for  which  claims  for 
indemnification  were  entered  belonged  to  neutrals,  because  it  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  even  if  this  were  proved  in  the  affirmative,  a  claim 
for  compensation  did  not  exist.  It  is  stated  as  the  reason  for  this  that 
the  question  under  discussion  is  not  decided  either  in  the  Prize  Regula- 
tions nor  in  international  agreements,  namely,  in  the  Declaration  of 
London,  as  is  clear  from  the  document  itself  and  the  history  of  its  origin. 
Opinions  are  divided.  In  the  French  memorandum  presented  to  the 
Conference  of  London  it  is  declared  that  the  owners  of  neutral  cargoes 
have  no  claim  for  indemnity,  because  if  the  captor  considers  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  prize  as  necessary  for  military  reasons  it  is  an  act  of  war, 
while  the  English  memorandum  acknowledges  the  claim,  if  it  is  not  for 
contraband,  because  a  non-prohibited  cargo  on  board  a  hostile  ship  is 
not  liable  to  seizure.  The  basis  leading  for  the  preparatory  discussion 
of  the  conference  of  London 

Considering  the  principle  that  neutral  goods  shipped  on  vessels  flying  an  enemy's 
flag  are  not  subject  to  seizure,  ia  the  owner  of  certain  goods  forming  part  of  the  cargo 
of  a  vessel  destroyed,  entitled  to  claim  indemnity,  or  is  the  destruction  of  the  ship  in 
such  cases  an  ''act  of  war"  which  does  not  obligate  the  belligerent  nations  to  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity? 

was  debated,  without  an  agreement  being  reached.  Quite  the  pre- 
dominating point  of  the  debates  was  the  question  of  the  admissibility 
of  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels  which  were  liable  to  seizure.  In 
mitigation  of  such  a  case,  Germany  was  in  favor  of  allowing  the 
neutrals  a  right  to  indemnity  for  goods  not  liable  to  seizure. 

Japan  only  expressed  an  opinion  regarding  neutral  goods  on  board 
a  destroyed  hostile  vessel,  namely,  in  conformity  with  the  standpoint 
taken  by  England.  There  is  nothing  to  support  the  assertion  that  Ger- 
many nevertheless,  under  these  circumstances,  was  in  favor  of  lajing 
down  as  a  principle  of  prize  law,  that  in  case  of  the  destruction  of  a 
hostile  ship  the  owner  of  the  neutral  cargo  should  have  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation.   An  argument  in  favor  of  this  might  at  the  most  be  found  in 
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par.  114  of  the  Prize  Regulations  as  it  is  there  apparently  presumed  that 
when  a  vessel  is  destroyed  compensation  is  always  to  be  given  for  the 
destruction  at  the  same  time  of  the  innocent  portion  of  the  cargo.  This 
argument  is,  however,  not  sufficiently  convincing,  for  it  is  evident  that 
par.  114  treats  only  of  the  destruction  of  neutral  ships.  Preceding  and 
succeeding  provisions  of  the  Prize  R^ulations  also  refer  to  such  a  case. 

This  is  to  be  agreed  to  in  the  issue. 

The  question  is  whether  in  the  case  of  the  l^al  destruction  of  a  hostile 
ship,  compensation  is  to  be  made  for  the  goods  of  neutrals  which  are  lost 
with  the  ship.  It  is  clear  that  an  express  instruction  upon  this  point  is 
contained  neither  in  the  Prize  Regulations  nor  in  the  Declaration  of 
London.  But  the  Prize  Regulations  do  not  state  anything  about  it  even 
indirectly.  The  claimants  seek  to  find  such  an  instruction  in  par.  114  of 
the  Prize  Regulations.  The  judge  of  the  lower  court  was  right  in  re- 
jecting  this  contention,  even  if  his  reasons  are  not  always  to  be  agreed 
with.  The  commander  is  therein  instructed,  before  he  decides  upon  the 
destruction  of  a  ship,  to  consider  whether  the  injury  to  be  done  to  the 
enemy  balances  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  destruction  of  the 
innocent  portion  of  the  cargo.  At  the  same  time  reference  is  made  in 
brackets,  amongst  other  things,  to  par.  18,  which  deals  with  the  capture 
of  hostile  ships  and  directs  what  portion  of  the  cargo  is  likewise  liable 
to  seizure.  This  indeed  conve3rs  the  idea  that  the  compiler  of  the  Prize 
Regulations  takes  in  par.  114  the  standpoint  that  e^en  in  the  case  of  the 
destruction  of  a  hostile  vessel  indemnity  is  to  be  paid  for  the  innocent 
portion  of  the  cargo.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  this  reference  con- 
fused the  holding  of  the  lower  court,  if  it  presumed  that  par.  114,  as  well 
as  the  preceding  and  following  regulations,  refer  only  to  the  destruction 
of  neutral  ships.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  which  the  claimants 
seek  to  attach  to  it  cannot  be  given  to  this  paragraph.  Interpreted 
according  to  their  contention,  it  would  to  a  certain  extent  contradict 
what  the  Prize  Regulations  prescribe  in  the  paragraph  immediately 
adjoining.  As  is  clearly  shown  there,  the  Prize  Regulations  do  not 
prescribe  that  compensation  is  to  be  granted  in  every  case  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  goods  not  liable  to  seizure,  since  in  the  case  of  the  l^al  destruc- 
tion of  a  neutral  ship  compensation  is  only  prescribed  for  the  destruction 
at  the  same  time  of  innocent  goods,  in  as  far  as  they  are  neutral  goods, 
but  not  for  hostile  goods,  which,  under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  flag, 
are  likewise  not  liable  to  seizure.  In  addition,  there  are  also  hostile 
vessels  which  are  not  liable  to  capture,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  seized; 
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SO  that  if  by  chance, — for  instance,  on  account  of  a  pardonable  error — 
such  a  vessel  should  nevertheless  be  destroyed,  the  question  might  arise 
whether  on  account  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  values  destroyed 
with  it,  a  distinction  should  not  be  made  between  neutral  and  hostile 
property,  for  which  reason  it  might  seem  advisable  to  instruct  the  com- 
manders of  men-of-war  to  take  into  account  such  considerations  as  are 
laid  down  for  them  in  par.  114.  Above  all,  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  par.  114  be  not  sedes  materice,  and  therefore,  even  supposing  that  the 
compiler  of  the  Regulations  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  the 
l^al  destruction  of  a  hostile  ship  claims  for  compensation  could  be  sus- 
tained for  neutral  goods,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  regard  his  opinion  as  a 
definitive  decision  of  this  at  least  doubtful,  and  at  any  rate  disputed  but 
still  open  question. 

As  Wehberg,^  correctly  points  out,  Heilfron  '  goes  too  far  when  he 
wishes  to  give  to  the  Prize  Regulations  the  importance  only  of  a  com- 
mand given  by  the  Kaiser  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Navy. 
The  Prize  Regulations  contain  to  a  great  extent  positive  law.  But  with 
regard  to  the  precise  question  under  dispute,  Heilfron's  characterization 
is  correct.  This  par.  114  is  indeed  only  a  command  to  the  commanders 
of  men-of-war.  The  Commander-in-Chief  but  not  the  legislator  speaks. 
He  does  not  desire  to  make  substantive  law  and  does  not  do  so. 

Thus  obliged  to  revert  to  the  most  general  legal  principles  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  laws  of  war,  it  is  absolutely  evident  that  a  claim  in 
favor  of  the  neutrals  does  not  exist,  if  the  destruction  of  the  prize  was 
justified  by  the  circumstances.    (Par.  112,  Prize  Regulations.) 

The  seiziu-e  and  capture  of  hostile  ships  is  an  admissible  act  of  war 
against  other  states  which  is  sanctioned  by  international  law.  Claitns 
for  compensation  either  from  members  of  hostile  or  neutral  states  cannot 
arise  in  every  case.  It  is  true  that  according  to  Article  3  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  neutral  property  (which  is  not  contraband)  cannot  be 
seized  even  on  hostile  ships.  Therefore,  it  is  not  even  Uable  to  seizure 
if  the  ship  is  brought  into  port.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
parties  interested  in  the  cargo  having  a  claim  for  compensation  on  ac- 
count of  the  injury  caused  by  the  seizure  of  the  ship,  the  interruption  of 
the  voyage,  or  the  conveyance  to  a  dififerent  destination  to  what  was  in- 
tended. There  is  also  just  as  Uttle  claim  for  compensation  if  the  goods 
themselves  suffer  injury  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  ship;  for 

*  Osterreich.     Zeilsckrift  fur  dffenlliches  Rechty  II,  3,  p.  282. 
» Jur.  Wochenschnft,  1915,  p.  486. 
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instance,  if  on  account  of  an  accident  they  are  lost  during  the  subsequent 
voyage  of  the  prize.  Since  seizure  is  a  legal  act,  there  is  no  legal  basis 
whatever  upon  which  to  found  an  injury  to  the  goods,  which  the  neutrals 
have,  moreover,  themselves  caused  by  entrusting  their  property  to  an 
endangered  ship.  Therefore,  since  seizure  is  a  l^al  act  of  war,  there  is 
no  l^al  basis  for  establishing  the  injury  to  the  goods,  even  if  they  are 
lost  through  an  act  of  war  directed  against  the  ship  when  owing  to  the 
circumstances  such  an  act  must  necessarily  also  be  directed  against 
the  cargo. 

The  legal  question  which  here  arises  can  also  arise  under  the 
conditions  of  land  warfare.  It  can  and  may  not  seldom  happen,  that, 
for  instance,  during  the  bombardment  of  a  fortified  or  defended  place, 
the  property  of  neutrals  also  suffers  injury.  But  even  in  land  warfare, 
in  which  private  property  is  much  more  protected  than  in  war  at  sea, 
there  can  be  no  question  in  such  a  case  of  a  Uability  on  the  part  of  the 
belUgerent  states  to  indemnify  even  the  neutrals.  Compare  Article  3 
of  Convention  IV  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference;  GeflFcken  by  Heflfter, 
Volkerrecht,  Sec.  150,  note  1  (incorrect,  at  least  insufficient,  viz.,  the  text 
by  Heflfter);  Calvo,  Droit  intematixmal,  IV,  2250-2252;  Bonfils,  Vol- 
kerrecht,  1217;  Bordwell,  Law  of  War,  p.  212. 

In  regard  particularly  to  the  conditions  of  naval  war,  however.  Ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  gives  protection  neither  in  general  nor 
specifically  to  neutral  property  against  the  actions  of  the  belligerents 
due  to  the  necessities  of  war.  The  purpose  of  Article  3  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  was  to  extend  protection  to  neutral  property  in  an  enemy  ship 
which,  imder  the  prize  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  Declaration,  was 
subject  to  capture.  What  the  necessities  of  war  demand  must  be  allowed 
to  take  place,  whether  neutral  property  is  on  board  the  ship  or  not.  If, 
according  to  Article  2  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  neutral  flag  pro- 
tects enemy  property,  this  does  not  mean,  that,  vice  versa,  neutral  prop- 
erty protects  the  enemy  ship,  and  protects  it,  indeed,  not  only  against 
destruction  but  also  in  many  cases  against  every  exercise  of  prize  law. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen  up  to  the  most  recent  time,  no  one  has  ever  dis- 
puted this  holding.  Compare,  Entsch.  dea  fram,  Canseil  cCEtat  of 
May  21, 1872  in  Dalioz,  Jurisprudence  g&n^ale,  1871,  III,  No.  94,  in  the 
prize  case  of  the  Ludwig  and  Vorwasrts;  Dupuis,  Le  droit  de  la  guerre 
maritime,  1899,  p.  334;  de  Boeck,  De  la  propriM  ennemie  privie  sous 
pavilion  ennemie,  Sec.  146;  Bordwell,  Law  of  War,  p.  226;  Wheaton, 
International  Law,  4th  ed.^  p.  507,  Sec.  359e;  Oppenheim,  International 
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Law,  II,  201  ff.;  Calvo,  Droit  irUemational,  V,  3033,  3034;  Hall,  Into*- 
national  Law,  5th  ed.,  p.  717  f. 

The  claimants'  assertion  that  the  decision  of  the  French  Prize  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  Ludwig  and  Vorwasrts  was  aknost  universally  attacked 
in  literature,  has,  apart  from  the  quotations  from  the  recent  literature 
(Wehberg  and  Schramm;  the  quotation  from  Hall,  p.  187,  see  above,  is 
incomprehensible)  remained  unproved  and  must  be  regarded  as  incorrect. 
Only  very  recently,  especially  in  Germany,  has  there  developed  the 
theory  that  generally  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  innocent  goods 
the  highest  principle  prescribes  the  obligation  of  granting  compensation 
absolutely  or  in  so  far  as  innocent  goods  may  have  been  destroyed,  and 
absolutely  or  in  so  far  as  neutral  goods  may  have  been  destroyed. 
Compare  Schramm,  Prizenrechtf  p.  338  f . ;  Wehberg,  Seekriegsrecht^ 
p.  297  Anm.  3  &  4,  and  Osterr.  Zeitschrift  fur  offenUiches  Recht,  op.  cit.; 
Rehm,  Deutsche  JuristemeUung,  1915,  p.  454. 

In  consequence,  the  general  obligation  of  granting  compensation  is 
regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  without  giving  any  reason  to  support 
it,  and  when  it  is  subsequently  attempted  to  bring  forward  a  reason, 
it  does  not,  when  compared  with  the  foregoing  arguments,  appear  con- 
vincing. Even  the  argument  that  land  warfare  must  be  confined  locally 
to  the  territories  of  the  belligerents  while  the  ship  may  sail  over  the  wide 
seas,  cannot  alter  the  finality  of  the  latter  conclusion.  An  enemy  ship 
is  subject  to  attack  and  eventually  to  defeat  everywhere  on  the  high 
seas  in  conformity  with  the  perhaps  regrettable  but  nevertheless  valid 
state  of  international  law.  Finally,  as  soon  as  a  ship  enters  the  high  seas, 
she  becomes  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  her  state,  into  which  the  neutral 
having  loaded  his  goods  on  board  a  belligerent  vessel  fo^  the  purpose 
of  conveying  them  over  the  sea,  has  brought  them  of  his  own  free 
will. 

In  conclusion,  the  proceedings  are  not  defective  because,  as  objected  to 
in  the  appeal,  the  Prize  Court  omitted  to  decide  whether  the  goods  which 
are  the  object  of  the  reclamations  are  liable  to  seizure  or  not.  It  is  the 
object  of  Sec.  1  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules  to  stipulate  the  exact  subject  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Court,  and  if  Sec.  2  prescribes  on  this  account 
what  the  decision  must  embrace,  this  serves  only  to  lay  down  the  limits 
within  which  the  court  must  remain,  not,  however,  to  prescribe  that 
in  each  individual  case  a  decision  must  be  rendered  concerning  the 
questions  named,  should  they  be  not  material  to  the  decision  of  the 
case. 
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• 

The  claimants  under  9  and  12,  although  they  were  requested  to  do  so, 
did  not  pay  in  advance  the  costs  which  were  demanded  of  them.  It  is 
therefore  imnecessary  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  their  legal  claims. 

THE  MARIA  ^ 

Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin 
Decided  October  5,  1915 

The  steamer  Maria,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat,  en  route  from  Portland^ 
Oregon,  to  Belfast  and  Dublin,  was  captured  on  September  21,  1914, 
at  1^  49'  S.  lat.,  31^  50'  E.  long.,  by  H.  M.  S.  Karlsruhe.  The  ship's 
papers  were  in  order  and  showed  it  to  be  a  Dutch  ship  owned  by  the 
Holland  Gulf  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij,  and  that  on  September  17, 
1912,  it  had  been  chartered  for  a  term  of  five  years  to  the  English  firm 
of  Watson,  Munro  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Cork,  with  branches  at  Belfast  and 
Dublin,  who  subchartered  the  vessel,  for  the  present  trip,  to  Kerr,  Gif- 
ford  &  Co.,  of  Portland,  Oregon.  According  to  the  bill  of  lading  and  the 
manifest,  the  cargo  consisted  of  84,860  sacks  of  wheat,  whereof  40,974 
were  bound  directly  for  Belfast,  while  43,886  were  destined  for  Dublin. 
The  bill  of  lading  read  '^to  order."  Considering  that  the  cargo  con- 
sisted of  conditional  contraband  (Prize  Regulations,  Sec.  23,  No.  1) 
and  that  Belfast,  whither  it  was  bound,  serves  the  English  forces  as  a 
base  of  operations  and  supply  (Prize  Regulations,  Sees.  32,  33  d) ;  con- 
sidering, furthermore,  that  the  vessel,  by  stopping  on  the  way,  had 
knowledge  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  and  of  the  contraband  charac- 
ter of  its  cargo,  and  was  in  a  position  to  discharge  it  at  a  neutral  port 
(Prize  Regulations,  Sec.  44),  the  Maria  was  seized  and  the  commander 
proceeded  to  destroy  it,  because  the  captured  vessel  could  not  follow 
the  warship  without  risk  of  being  taken  away  from  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  the  proximity  of  enemy  cruisers  gave  grounds  to  apprehend  such 
recapture,  and  the  Karlsruhe  could  not  spare  an  adequate  prize  crew 
and,  therefore,  an  attempt  to  bring  in  the  prize  would  have  jeopardized 
the  success  of  the  warship's  undertaking  (Prize  Regulation,  Sec.  113  b, 
yS-S).    The  cargo  was  sunk  with  the  vessel. 

The  Dutch  ship-owners  put  in  a  claim  for  indemnity  for  the  damages 
caused  them  through  the  destruction  of  their  ship. 

^Translated  from  the  Hanseaiische  Gerichlszeitung  HauptblcUt,  and  the  Zeit- 
sckrifl  far  Vdlkerrechl,  Vol.  IX,  No.  3,  p.  413. 
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The  Imperial  Prize  Court  in  Hamburg  gave  judgment  to  the  effect 
that  the  destroyed  vessel  and  its  cargo  were  subject  to  condemnation, 
and  dismissed  the  claimant. 

The  appeal  taken  by  the  claimant  from  the  above  decision  is  un- 
founded. 

The  assumption  of  the  commander  of  the  Karlsruhe  that  the  entire 
cargo  of  the  Maria  was  destined  for  Belfast  did  not  agree  it  is  true  with 
the  facts,  the  larger  part  being  destined  for  Dublin.  The  judge  of  the 
lower  court  did  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  DubUn,  too,  was  a 
place  of  the  kind  named  in  Sec.  33  c,  d  of  the  Prize  Regulations  at  the 
time  when  the  Maria  was  expected  there;  he  declared  it  sufficient  that 
the  ship  was  to  have  first  called  at  Belfast,  to  which  place  at  all  events 
those  provisions  of  the  Prize  Regulations  referred,  and  that  therefore  also 
the  portions  of  the  cargo  destined  for  Dublin  were  first  directed  thither. 
Whether  this  holding  should  be  concurred  in  need  not  be  considered, 
since  in  the  meantime  an  official  declaration  has  been  received  from 
the  Chief  of  the  Admiralty  Staff,  according  to  which  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  Dublin  also  has  served  as  base  of  operations  and  supply  for 
the  English  forces.  Thus  the  l^al  presumption  of  the  enemy  destina- 
tion of  the  goods  is  supported. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  decided,  and  therefore  needs  no  further  argu- 
ment, that  the  presumptions  set  up  in  the  Prize  Regulations  shall  be 
given  effect  in  judicial  decisions.  It  therefore  need  only  be  considered 
whether  the  claimant  has  succeeded  in  rebutting  this  presumption. 
The  lower  court  decided  that  the  proofs  submitted  were  insufficient, 
since  even  if  the  original  intention  had  been  to  sell  the  wheat  to  mills 
operating  for  private  persons,  it  could  not  be  positively  established 
to  what  use  the  wheat  would  actually  have  been  put  upon  arrival  in 
Belfast  and  whether  the  English  Government  would  not  gladly  have 
purchased  it,  and  at  a  high  price,  especially  since  the  bill  of  lading  was 
made  out  simply  to  order.  This  the  claimant  opposes,  stating  that  the 
point  is,  not  what  would  possibly  have  become  of  the  cargo,  but  whether 
its  destination  was  an  enemy  one;  if  this  be  not  acknowledged,  the 
proof,  which  is  allowed  in  rebuttal  of  the  presumption,  would  become 
an  impossibility. 

This  contention  is  not  correct.  It  is  true  that  if  only  the  wording  of 
Sees.  32  and  33  of  the  Prize  Regulations  be  considered,  it  might  appear 
as  if  all  questions  had  to  be  considered  as  of  the  time  of  seizure.  Condi- 
tional contraband  is,  according  to  those  sections,  liable  to  seizure  upon 
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proof  that  it  is  destined  for  the  enemy  forces  and  such  a  destination 
is  to  be  presumed  when  the  facts  stated  in  Sec.  33  are  given.  It  must 
not  be  taken  from  this,  however,  that  the  presumption  applies  only  to 
the  time  of  the  seizure,  and  that  the  proof  in  rebuttal  is  to  be  considered 
as  sufficient  when  it  is  shown  that  at  the  time  of  seizure  the  goods  did 
not  have  an  enemy  destination.  It  was  proper  and  necessary  thus  to 
express  the  rule  in  the  Prize  Regulations  because  they  are  in  the  form 
of  instructions  to  the  commanders  of  men-of-war,  who  are  only  called 
upon  to  take  into  account  the  facts  existing  at  the  time  of  seiz- 
ure. Pending  the  decision  of  the  prize  court,  however,  a  certain  time 
must  naturally  elapse,  and  in  consequence  the  instructions  can  have 
only  a  corresponding  application,  as  is  immediately  apparent  when  the 
Declaration  of  London  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  impossible  to 
admit  that  the  court  is  bound  to  leave  subsequent  happenings  out  of 
consideration,  as  for  instance,  a  sale  of  the  cargo  to  the  enemy  forces 
after  capture  and  in  ignorance  of  the  same,  or  to  consider  the  consign- 
ment of  the  cargo  to  a  notorious  army  contractor  as  innocent  because 
it  was  proved  that  at  the  time  of  seizure  he  had  not  yet  resold  the  same 
to  the  government. 

Section  33  of  the  Prize  Regulations  gives  as  the  ground  for  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  place  of  destination,  the  address  to  which  the  shipment 
was  originally  consigned;  the  content  of  the  presumption,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  address,  but  refers  to  the  real  destination,  the 
destination  for  the  use  of  the  enemy  forces.  If  the  place  of  destination 
exists,  this  is  taken  as  proof  of  the  real  destination.  Proof  in  rebuttal, 
it  is  true,  may  be  offered,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  at  the 
time  of  seizure  the  aforesaid  disposal  of  the  goods  had  not  yet  been 
made;  for,  just  as  in  cases  in  which  the  legal  presumption  does  not  come 
into  operation  and  the  proof  of  the  hostile  destination  is  not  confined  to 
facts  which  had  already  occurred  at  the  time  of  seizure,  so  the  content 
of  the  presumption  can  likewise  not  be  subject  to  such  a  restriction. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  most  easy  to  avoid  the  seizure  of  conditional 
contraband  by  abstaining  from  giving  the  goods  in  the  first  instance 
any  but  a  purely  local  destination.  Whether  or  not  proof  in  rebuttal 
may  be  submitted  can  only  depend  on  consideration  of  the  facts  of  each 
individual  case.  It  also  depends  on  the  kind  of  cargo,  and  how  im- 
portant under  existing  circumstances  it  might  be  for  the  armed  forces 
of  the  state  and,  consequently,  upon  the  probability  that  the  enemy 
government  would  acquire  it.    In  the  prize  cases  the  Alfred  Hage^  Havsoe, 
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etc.,  the  court  declared  the  presumption  rebutted  because  proof  was 
submitted  which  established  that  the  cargoes,  consisting  of  pit-wood, 
were  actually  sold  on  the  spot  where  they  were  required  and  would 
there  be  used  and  consumed,  and  the  court  could  not  refrain  from  hold- 
ing that  the  cargoes  would  have  been  actually  used  by  private  persons 
as  intended.  The  present  case  is  essentially  different.  The  only  actual 
fact  is  that  at  some  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  wheat  was 
sold  and  shipped  to  an  English  importer.  As  to  the  rest,  there  were 
brought  forward  only  assurances  of  the  purchasers  that  they  were  not 
army  contractors  or  anything  of  the  sort,  and  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  sell  the  wheat  to  mills  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  branches 
in  order  to  meet  their  normal  requirements.  This  may  be  taken  as 
the  literal  truth,  but  it  would  still  be  absolutely  imcertain  where  the 
wheat  would  in  reality  have  gone,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  after 
all  the  point  is  not  where  the  com  is  groimd  but  for  whom  and  for  what 
the  flour  is  intended. 

That  this  case  does  not  fall  under  Sec.  44  of  the  Prize  Regulations 
was  correctly  decided  by  the  judge  of  the  lower  court  and  not  objected 
to  by  the  claimant. 

In  view  of  the  existing  conditions  it  is  clear,  from  the  reasons  given 
by  the  conunander  and  repeated  above,  that  he  was  entitled  to  destroy 
the  captured  ship,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  this  point. 

THE   INDIAN   PRINCE  * 

Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin   * 

Decided  AprU  15,  1916 

In  the  name  of  the  Empire:  In  the  prize  case  of  the  English  SS. 
Indian  Prince ^  home  port  Newcastle,  the  Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court 
in  Berlin,  on  the  basis  of  the  proceedings  in  its  session  of  February  17, 
1916,  rendered  judgment  that  the  appeals  against  the  judgment  of  the 
Prize  Court  at  Hamburg  of  July  3,  1915,  be  rejected,  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  on  appeal  to  be  borne  by  the  appellants. 

Reasons 

On  September  4,  1914,  the  English  SS.  Indian  Prince,  laden  with  piece 
goods  and  en  route  from  Santos,  via  Trinidad,  to  ports  of  ♦he  United 
'  Translation  from  copy  of  decision  furnished  by  the  Department  of  State 
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States  of  North  America,  was  captured  by  H.  M.  S.  Kronprim  WUhelm 
in  7®  S.  and  31®  W.,  and  since  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  the  prize  in,  it 
was  sunk  on  September  9th,  after  the  passengers  and  crew  had  left  the 
vessel.  The  steamer  was  the  property  of  the  Prince  Line,  Limited,  of 
Newcastle. 

In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Imperial  Prize  Comi;  in  Hamburg, 
thirty  parties  interested  in  the  cargo  have  registered  claims  for  compensa- 
tion on  account  of  the  destruction  of  37  shipments.  G.  Amsinck  &  Co. 
(Nos.  11  and  12  of  the  statement  in  the  disputed  judgment)  withdrew  the 
reclamation  enumerated  under  No.  11.  A  decision  has  not  yet  been 
passed  concerning  No.  37. 

The  court  restricted  the  proceedings  to  the  question  whether  com- 
pensation is  to  be  paid  for  neutral  property  on  board  an  enemy  ship 
which  was  sunk  with  the  latter,  and  reached  the  decision  that  the  sunken 
ship  and  cargo  were  subject  to  seizure.  Reclamations  1  to  10,  12  to  36, 
and  38  are  to  be  rejected  as  unfounded.  Against  the  judgment  of  the 
Prize  Court  the  claimants  2  to  10, 12  to  26  and  38  prosecuted  an  appeal, 
which  was  rejected. 

The  court  which  pronounced  judgment  in  the  Glitra  case,*  decided 
that  if  an  enemy  prize  be  legally  destroyed,  compensation  is  not  due  for 
neutral  property  on  board  the  vessel  and  destroyed  with  it.  This  must 
also  be  maintained  in  regard  to  the  counter-statements  brought  forward. 
According  to  general  principles,  a  claim  does  not  arise  if  the  act  through 
which  the  cargo  was  injured  was  not  illegal,  but  legal,  nor  is  any  basis 
for  a  claim  to  compensation  afforded  by  a  positive  instruction  of  the 
Prize  Regulations.  This  also  applies  to  Sec.  110  of  the  Prize  Regulations 
in  connection  with  Sec.  9,  to  which  the  claimants  have  referred.  For, 
however  correct  the  conclusion  may  be  that  since  the  captain  is  not 
entitled  to  take  neutral  property  off  enemy  ships  in  order  to  use  it  he  is 
certainly  not  entitled  to  destroy  it  unused,  nothing  is  gained  for  the 
matter  which  is  here  in  question.  The  qtiestion  here  is,  whether  the 
commander  is  compelled  by  international  law  to  refrain  from  sinking 
an  enemy  vessel  when  he  has  a  l^al  right  to  do  so,  because  its  destruc- 
tion would  mean  the  loss  of  the  neutral  goods  on  board,  especially  if  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  bring  the  vessel  in.  After  repeated  examination, 
the  court  must  continue  to  answer  this  question  in  the  n^ative.  In  this 
respect  reference  can  only  be  made  to  the  former  decision.  In  particular 
it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  former  decision  was  based  on  the  fact  that, 

*  Printed  mpra,  p.  921. 
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by  shipping  their  goods  in  an  enemy  vessel,  the  shippers  took  the  risk 
of  capture  and  destruction,  and  therefore  could  not  claim  compensation. 
On  the  contrary,  in  taking  a  general  view  of  the  matter,  the  expression 
to  the  eflfect  that  the  neutrals -had  the  free  choice  whether  they  would 
entrust  their  goods  to  the  enemy  ship  and  run  the  risks  in  connection 
therewith,  is  only  used  in  order  to  show  that  the  denial  of  compensation 
is  correct  not  only  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  but  also  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  imreasonable. 

The  principal  reason  which  is  decisive  of  the  case  in  question  lies 
in  the  actual  dependence  of  the  cargo  on  the  fate  of  the  ship,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  cargo  has  to  suffer  the  injury  resulting  from  an 
act  directed  against  the  ship  legally  conunitted  according  to  prize  law. 
It  cannot  be  seen  why  this  principle,  which  is  generally  acknowledged 
and  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  report  of  the  drafting  committee  upon 
Article  64  of  the  Declaration  of  London,'  should  apply  only  to  the  cap- 
ture of  a  ship  and  not  to  its  just  destruction. 

There  remains,  in  consequence,  only  the  question  whether  the  plain- 
tiff's claim  is  justified  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Prussia  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  But  this  must  also  be  answered 
in  the  negative. 

Having  regard  to  the  practice  which  has  been  followed  on  both  sides 
not  only  during  the  present  war  but  also  in  previous  cases,  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  treaty  must  also  apply  to  the  relations  of  the  German  Em- 
pire to  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  treaty  con- 
tains nothing  in  favor  of  the  claimants. 

According  to  Article  XII  of  the  treaty  of  1828,  Articles  XII  and  XIII 
of  the  former  treaties  of  1785  and  1799,  and  Article  XII  in  the  original 
form  of  1785,  are  applicable.  In  this  Article  XII,  the  principle  **Free 
ships  make  free  goods"  is  agreed  upon.  While  the  treaties  which  the 
United  States  made  at  the  same  time  with  other  states  agreed  upon  the 
principle  ^' enemy  ships,  enemy  goods,"  an  exception  being  made  only 
for  goods  which  were  shipped  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  or  within  a 
certain  period  thereafter,  the  treaty  with  Prussia  is  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion ''enemy  ships,  enemy  goods"  and  it  appears  doubtful  from  the 
treaty  how  this  subject  is  to  be  understood.  Prussia  may  have  taken 
the  stand  that  neutral  property  should  not  be  subject  to  confiscation 
even  on  enemy  ships,  and  this  might  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that  not 
long  afterwards  the  same  principle  was  acknowledged  in  common  law. 

'  For  this  report,  see  Supplement  to  this  Journal,  Vol.  8  (1914),  p.  88  at  p.  139. 
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In  the  negotiations  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of  1785,  as  the  claLmants 
aptly,  point  out,  Prussia  actually  desired  that  instead  of  the  sentence 
"enemy  ships,  enemy  goods,"  suggested  in  the  American  draft,  the 
opposite  view,  "enemy  ships,  free  goods,"  be  adopted.  But  the  United 
States  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  therefore  nothing  at  all  was  settled 
upon  this  point.  Thus  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  treaty  corresponded 
to  the  rules  of  the  Armed  NeutraUty  of  1780.  Only  the  rule  "free  ships, 
free  goods"  is  expressed  in  the  treaty,  while  nothing  is  said  about  neutral 
goods  on  enemy  ships.  This  has  often  been  taken  to  mean  that  the 
confiscation  of  neutral  goods  on  enemy  ships  would  not  be  resisted. 
By  long  practice  it  had  become  the  custom  to  consider  the  confiscation 
of  neutral  goods  on  board  enemy  ships  as  a  concession  to  the  belligerents, 
in  return  for  which  the  inviolability  of  enemy  goods  on  neutral  ships  is 
acknowledged.^ 

This  is  precisely  the  standpoint  which  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America  took  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  treaty 
of  1785  with  regard  to  its  interpretation.  No  less  a  person  than  the 
Secretary  of  State  Jeflferson,  who  was  himself  interested  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  1785,  expressed  himself  in  this  sense  when,  in  1793, 
France,  then  at  war  with  England,  complained  to  the  United  States 
that  England  had  captured  French  goods  in  American  ships  and  that 
America  had  allowed  it.  In  Jeflferson's  note  of  July  24,  1793,  rejecting 
these  complaints  as  unfoimded  because  accoi'ding  to  international  law 
(ConsolcUo  del  Mare)  enemy  goods  in  neutral  ships  are  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, which  is  only  modified  if  the  principle,  "free  ships,  free  goods" 
is  provided  by  the  treaty,  it  is  stated: 

We  have  adopted  this  modification  in  our  treaties  with  France,  The  Netherlands 
and  Prusaiaj  and  therefore  as  to  them,  our  vessels  cover  the  goods  of  their  enemies, 
and  we  lose  <mr  goodSt  when  in  the  vessels  of  their  enemies" 

Although  in  the  treaty  with  Prussia  the  principle  "Free  ships,  free 
goods"  only  is  agreed  upon,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Jeflferson,  im- 
mediately presumes  that,  in  consequence,  the  principle  "enemy  ships, 
enemy  goods"  also  applies  in  the  relations  with  Prussia. 

The  claimants,  therefore,  do  not  refer  to  Article  XII,  but  to  Article 
XIII  of  the  treaty  of  1785  and  1799.  They  do  not  deny  that  if  the 
French  text  be  used,  nothing  can  be  gained  for  their  point  of  view  from 
this  article.  But  they  want  to  hold  to  the  English  text,  in  which  a  dis- 
crepancy occiu^,  from  which  they  seek  to  infer  that  under  all  circum- 

*  Cauchy,  Le  droit  maritime  intematianalf  II,  p.  262. 
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stances  when  the  goods  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  (A 
America  are  in  question,  even  if  the  cargo  be  on  board  an  en^ny  ship, 
compensation  must  be  paid. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  which  of  the  two  texts  is  competent, 
or  how,  if  both  are  competent,  a  contradiction  between  them  is  to  be 
solved,  for  even  the  English  text  leads  to  no  favorable  result  for  the 
claimants.  In  the  first  place,  their  reading  is  directly  contradicted  by 
the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  adopted  by  the  United  States,  as  men- 
tioned above,  in  the  year  1793.  But  purely  from  a  grammatical  point 
of  view,  the  reading  of  the  English  text  adopted  by  the  claimants  is  not 
admissible.  Whilst  the  French  text  speaks  of  goods  shipped  *'d  bard  des 
vaisseaux  des  sujets  ou  cUoyens  de  Vune  des  Parties^''  the  English  text  does 
not  read,  as  it  should  in  a  literal  translation,  ''carried  in  the  vessels  of 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  party,"  but  reads  ^*  carried  in  the  vessels^ 
or  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  party.''  Accordingly,  the  claimants 
think  that  not  only  goods  shipped  on  American  or  Prussian  vessels,  but 
goods  shipped  by  American  or  Prussian  citizens  as  well,  regardless  of 
what  kind  of  vessels  are  employed,  or  even  if  they  be  shipped  in  enemy 
vessels,  should  be  presumed  to  be  synonymous  with  goods  which  bdong 
to  such  citizens. 

Of  the  latter  goods,  however,  no  mention  is  made  in  the  treaty.  The 
** carried  by"  does  not  refer  to  the  property  relationship  but  to  the 
person  who  undertakes  the  shipment,  who,  however,  is  the  ship-owner 
and  not  the  shipper  or  consignee.  The  whole  difference  between  the 
English  and  French  texts  amounts  to  the  extension,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  ships  of  the  citizens  of  both  states,  special  stress  is  laid  in  the  English 
text  on  the  vessels  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  the  vessels  of  the 
states, — *'the  vessels  of  either  party";  for  the  words  **of  either  party" 
must  refer io  **in  the  vessels"  if  the  latter  expression  is  not  to  be  totally 
unintelligible.  It  is  characteristic,  that  the  text  in  Martens,  RecueU  des 
TraiteSy  Supplement,  II,  p.  226,  also  contains  the  edition  of  the  treaty 
furnished  by  the  Interior  Department  and  an  independent  translation 
from  the  English  which  was  undoubtedly  made  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  1799,  in  which  the  translator  reproduces  the  wording 
exactly  in  this  sense.  The  ''elles  meme"  in  the  turning  on  *'d*elles 
meme"  can  for  grammatical  reasons  apply  only  to  the  "Parties  con- 
tractantes"  in  whose  own  vessels  goods  are  shipped. 

Moreover,  a  different  interpretation  is  impossible  for  positive  reasons. 
Article  XIII  treats  of  contraband.    In  order  to  avoid  disputes,  which  are 
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apt  to  arise  over  the  question  whether  goods  are  contraband  of  war  or 
not,  it  was  agreed  that  contraband  likewise  should  not  be  subject  to 
seizure.  It  is  true  that  in  case  of  necessity  contraband  goods  may  be 
requisitioned  upon  pa3anent  of  their  value;  they  may  also,  should  the 
necessities  of  war  demand  it,  be  detained  for  the  time  being,  the  owners 
to  be  paid  for  the  losses  but  only  against  pa3anent  of  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  detention.  These  stipulations  of  Article  XIII  are  mostly 
closely  connected  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XII.  While  contraband 
is  alwa3r8  excepted  from  the  general  principle  "free  ships  make  free 
goods,"  after  that  principle  is  laid  down  in  Article  XII  for  enemy  goods 
in  Prussian  or  American  vessels,  Article  XIII  enters  into  the  exceptional 
case  of  goods  shipped  in  such  vessels  which  are  contraband  of  war  or 
suspected  of  being  contraband.  The  provision  concerning  the  treatment 
of  the  ships  in  question,  according  to  which  the  master  of  a  vessel  stopped 
for  carrying  contraband  to  the  enemy  is  to  have  the  choice  of  delivering 
up  the  contraband  articles  and  then  proceeding  unmolested  upon  his 
voyage,  applies  without  doubt  only  to  the  ships  of  the  parties  to  the 
treaty.  It  appears  absolutely  out  of  the  question  that  the  agreement 
was  also  meant  to  apply  to  an  enemy  ship  canying  mimitions,  etc.,  to 
its  own  beUigerent  country.  It  cannot  have  been  considered  that  the 
belligerent  who  succeeded  in  capturing  a  ship  with  weapons  and  muni- 
tions should  be  obUged  to  pay  compensation  when  it  happened  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  other  state  party  to  the  treaty  who  imdertoofc  to  send  them 
to  the  enemy,  or  that  the  enemy  vessel  after  it  had  given  up  the  con- 
traband should  be  allowed  to  continue  its  voyage  unmolested. 

If  Article  XIII  of  the  treaty  of  1799  does  not  refer  to  contraband  on 
enemy  ships,  it  is  self-evident  that  nothing  concerning  the  treatment 
of  innocent  goods  on  such  vessels  is  laid  down.  The  principle  "enemy 
ships,  free  goods"  applies  also  to  the  United  States.  Its  validity,'  how- 
ever, is  not  derived  from  any  special  treaty,  but  from  common  inter- 
national law  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  respecting  Maritime  Law 
adopted  at  Paris  in  1856,  which,  according  to  the  German  Prize  Law 
Regulations,  applies  also  to  coimtries,  like  the  United  States,  which 
did  not  agree  to  that  Declaration.  Likewise,  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether  in  such  cases  as  the  one  under  consideration  the  owners  of  neu- 
tral goods  are  to  receive  compensation,  the  same  principles  must  be 
applied  towards  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  towards  the  sub- 
jects of  other  neutral  coimtries.  These  principles  are  laid  down  in  the 
Glitra  case. 
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De  vaebnede  Neutralitets — Forbund:  Et  avsnii  av  Folkerettens  histom 
[The  Armed  Leagues  of  Neutrality.  A  Chapter  of  the  History  of 
International  Law].  By  Thorvald  Boye.  Christiania,  Copenhagen, 
Stockhohn:  Grondahl  &  Son,  1912.    pp.  vi,  360. 

NordenSy  sarlig  DanmarkSf  NeiUralUet  under  Krimkrigen.  [The  Neu- 
trality of  the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  and  especially  of  Denmark 
during  the  Crimean  War].  By  Fredrik  Bajer.  Copenhagen:  1914. 
pp.  826. 

The  one  great  contribution  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  modem  international  law  is  their  persevering  efiforts  to  obtain 
recognition  from  belligerent  Powers  of  a  body  of  rules  on  the  rights 
of  neutral  states  during  war,  especially  in  relation  to  navigation  and 
maritime  commerce.  In  course  of  time  this  has  developed  into  a  keen 
interest,  on  the  part  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  for  a  more  secure 
status  of  neutral  states  in  general,  and  they  have  elaborated  for  dip- 
lomatic discussion  a  body  of  rules  with  relation  to  declarations  of  per- 
manent neutrality.  Very  likely  the  present  war  may  give  a  rude  blow 
to  the  whole  conception  of  neutrality  and  the  rules  pertaining  to  this 
status.  It  seems  as  if  out  of  the  present  chaos  there  may  rise  a  new  ideal 
which  will  strip  neutrality  of  its  negative  aspect  and  give  it  a  constructive 
sense  which  will  confer  on  *^ neutral"  states  duties  to  uphold,  as  far  as 
possible,  international  peace  and  public  right.  In  the  meantime,  the 
neutrality  conception  has  served  a  useful  purpose  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
it  is  natural  and  fitting  that  Scandinavian  authors  should  be  particularly 
interested  in  proving  the  part  their  countries  have  played  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  neutrality  law  and  custom. 

Dr.  Thorvald  Boye,  of  the  Norwegian  Ministry  for  Social  Questions, 
presents  us  with  the  result  of  year-long  painstaking  studies  in  the  Record 
Office  in  London,  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Offices  in  Copenhagen 
and  in  Stockholm,  relating  to  the  successive  Armed  Leagues  of  Neutral- 
ity. After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  neutrality  rules,  especially 
with  regard  to  navigation  in  war  time,  up  to  1642,  he  furnishes  us  \^ith  an 
interesting  survey  of  Scandinavian  foreign  relations  in  the  seventeenth 
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century.  There  were  then  only  two  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Sweden 
and  Denmark-Norway,  continually  at  war  with  each  other,  after  the 
power  of  the  Hansa  had  been  finally  broken.  Duriog  a  short  spell  of 
military  ascendancy,  Sweden  climbed  the  dizzy  heights  of  great  power, 
but  the  Great  Northern  War  (1700-1721)  made  for  all  time  an  end  of 
this  state  of  things.  Russia  became  the  Great  Power  of  the  North. 
The  result  was  a  sort  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  Scandinaviau  king- 
doms, and  in  this  were  found  the  necessary  conditions  for  cooperation 
between  them,  in  their  common  interest.  At  four  diflferent  times  during 
the  eighteenth  century  we  see  Denmark-Norway  and  Sweden  conclude 
Neutrality  Leagues.  It  is  just  to  say  that  the  initiative  invariably  lies 
with  the  Danes.  Sometimes  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  adhesion 
and  active  support  of  other  Powers:  Russia,  Prussia  on  one  occasion, 
Austria,  Portugal  and  the  two  Sicilies,  and  we  know  that  Holland  was 
ready  in  1780  to  join  the  League.  England,  however,  preferred  to  have 
Hollaud  as  au  enemy  rather  than  as  a  neutral,  and  declared  war  on  her. 

Dr.  Boye  traces  with  great  care  the  history  of  this  interesting  develop- 
ment. He  first  mentions  the  precedents  of  1691  aud  1693,  during  the 
war  between  France  and  the  coalition  led  by  William  the  Third.  He 
then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  Leagues  of  1766  (Seven  Years'  War), 
1780  (Americau  Independence),  1794  (Revolutionary  War)  and  of  1800 
(Napoleon).  The  great  mass  of  material,  to  which  several  new  records 
are  added,  is  skillfully  handled  in  a  sober  and  trustworthy  way.  Per- 
haps it  might  have  been  desirable  if  greater  attention  had  been  given  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  We  are  now  somewhat  subdued  by  the 
mass  of  detailed  information. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  not  only  through  their  politicians 
that  these  northern  countries  have  contributed  towards  the  developn 
ment  of  this  part  of  international  law.  In  a  special  paragraph  Dr.  Boye 
gives  an  account  of  the  action  and  the  writings  of  the  remarkable  Martin 
Hiibner  who,  more  than  any  other  author,  has  anticipated  in  his  books 
the  theories  of  neutrality  which  were  to  prevail  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Paris  rules  of  1856  essentially 
embody  the  rules  for  which  the  northern  Powers  had  been  contending. 
Hiibner,  even,  in  one  of  his  books,  anticipates  the  principle  of  an  im- 
partial prize  jurisdiction,  though  not  so  elaborate  as  the  plan  of  1907, 
which  unfortunately  has  not  yet  been  put  into  action. 

While,  thus,  the  principles  for  which  these  small  kingdoms  had  been 
contending  were  to  be  vindicated  by  posterity,  the  experiment  of  an 
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armed  league  of  neutrality  ended,  in  1801,  in  defeat  for  the  countries 
themselves,  defeat  not  even  very  glorious.  The  policy  of  the  successive 
leagues  had  as  a  matter  of  course  been  mainly  directed  against  England, 
who,  then  as  now,  utilized  its  mastery  of  the  seas  as  its  chief  wei^x>n  in 
war,  not  always  over-mindful  of  neutral  '' rights '\  Denmark's  defeat 
in  1801  and  its  enforced  withdrawal  from  the  League  which  it  had,  if  not 
initiated,  at  any  rate  contributed  to  inspire,  is  one  of  the  numerous 
tragedies  of  a  feeble  state  tr3ing  in  vain  to  satisfy  both  parties  at  war. 

Dr.  Boye's  conclusion  is  optimistic,  as  was  natural  in  1912,  when  his 
book  was  published.  It  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  end  in  the 
same  vein  at  the  present  time. 

The  book  has  a  very  good  analytical  table  of  contents,  but  the  absence 
of  an  alphabetical  index  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 

The  book  by  Fredrik  Bajer,  the  Danish  veteran  friend  of  peace, 
treats  of  a  very  special  chapter  of  the  history  of  neutrahty  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  an  imposing  monument  of  painstaking  in- 
dustry and  loving  care.  It  consists  in  the  main  of  copious  extracts 
from  the  records  in  the  Danish  Foreign  Office  and  must  represent  years 
and  years  of  patient,  incessant  work.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  of  a 
very  special  character,  but  the  book  is  quite  readable  because  the  original 
documents  are  always  cited  in  their  original  style,  and  as  they  are  bound 
together  with  short  introductory  and  transitory  paragraphs,  the  tale 
becomes  one  of  continuous  interest.  There  are  excellent  indexes,  so  that 
the  bulky  volume  can  easily  be  consulted. 

In  a  first  part  the  author  traces  the  history  of  the  simultaneous  dec- 
larations of  neutrality  from  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  of  Decem- 
ber (1853)  in  view  of  the  threatening  European  war,  which  broke  out 
in  1854.  A  second  and  third  part  follow  the  foreign  poUcy,  especially  of 
Denmark,  during  the  war,  while  a  fourth  part  tells  the  tale  of  the  decay 
of  the  common  policy  of  neutrality,  especially  through  the  famous  treaty 
of  November  21,  1885,  by  which  England  and  France  ** guaranteed" 
the  integrity  of  Norway  and  Sweden  as  against  Russia.  This  treaty 
meant  an  abrupt  departure  from  the  poUcy  of  neutrahty,  and  from  the 
Russophile  attitude  of  Bemadotte  (1844).  It  would  probably  have 
spelled  the  entry  of  Norway  and  Sweden  into  the  war  against  Russia,  if 
peace  had  not  intervened  at  the  beginning  of  1856.  Fortunately,  the 
treaty  of  1855  has  been  formally  abohshed  with  regard  both  to  Norway 
(in  1907)  and  to  Sweden  (in  1908). 
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In  a  last  part  Mr.  Bajer  traces  the  history  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  be  able  to  publish 
later  a  fifth  part,  which  he  has  prepared,  and  which  completes  the  history 
up  to  the  declaration  on  maritime  law  of  April  23, 1856. 

In  any  event,  the  author  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  this  fine 
fruit  of  his  disinterested  and  painstaking  industry. 

Chr.  L.  Langb. 

War  or  a  United  World.    By  Soterios  Nicholson.    Washington:  The 
Washington  Publishing  House.    1916.    pp.  325. 

The  author  has  in  this  book  given  to  us  a  discursive  and  somewhat 
rambling,  I  shall  not  say  pedantic,  review  of  ancient  Greece,  of  Italy  and 
the  Roman  Empire,  of  the  Franco-Iberian  Peninsula,  the  British  Isles, 
Russia,  Germany  and  Prussia.  In  Chapter  8  he  enumerates  the  causes 
of  the  present  war  as  he  sees  them,  and  in  Chapter  9,  the  last  chapter  of 
the  book,  we  are  given  his  views  relative  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
with  justice.  The  writer  believes  that  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
competition,  warfare  is  neither  a  necessary  nor  a  desirable  factor,  '*nor 
indeed  a  prevailing  process  in  nature."  It  is  cooperation  which  is  useful 
and  necessary.  Patriotism  should  be  something  larger  than  national 
egotism.  ''States  are  meant  to  cooperate  in  productive  activity,  in  the 
same  way  as  individuals,  if  they  are  meant  to  exist  and  prosper  at  all." 

Coming  to  the  point  of  the  whole  discussion,  we  are  told  that  inter- 
national cooperation  must  ''receive  embodiment  in  terms  of  a  federation 
of  all  the  states  in  the  world."  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  states  shall 
give  up  their  freedom  as  regards  their  internal  affairs,  but  a  imiversal 
state,  a  united  world,  there  must  be.  The  machinery  of  the  federation 
must  consist  of  an  international  legislative  assembly,  a  judicial  tribimal 
ind  an  executive  body.  Since  the  executive  body  is  to  employ  "instru- 
ments of  p\mishment"  in  terms  of  economic  pressure  and  of  the  use  of 
armed  force,  the  program  of  the  author  is  in  this  regard  essentially  the 
same  as  the  program  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.    We  read: 

The  use  of  anned  force  will  be  effected  whenever  occamon  arises  by  the  sending  of  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  Federal  anny  or  navy  or  both  to  the  precincts  of  the  offend- 
ing state  and  by  threatening  to  compel  the  latter  to  comity  with  law  by  force.  If 
the  state  refuses  to  yield,  the  military  force  will  invade  the  state,  etc. 

In  short,  it  is  proposed  that  the  resort  to  arbitration  must  be  compul- 
sory and  the  judgment  of  the  court  must  be  binding  upon  all  states. 


'n 
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A  somewhat  careful  reading  of  this  book  fails  to  disclose  an  adequai 
appreciation  of  The  Hague  Conferences  as  law-making  bodies.  Tl 
author  is  evidently  unaware  of  the  work  already  accomplished  in  beha 
of  an  international  judiciary.  The  difference  between  judicial,  arbitr 
and  other  methods  of  composition  is  not  recognized.  The  question  < 
sanctions  has  received  short  shrift  for  the  reason  that  the  author  mak< 
the  common  mistake  of  drawing  his  analogies  from  the  municipal  rath< 
than  from  the  uxtemational  field,  or  from  the  experiences  of  our  a^ 
Supreme  Court  with  its  decisions  as  between  States. 

Arthur  Deebin  Call. 

Kriegfuhrende  Staaten  als  SchnMner  und  GUiyMger  feindUicher  Stoat 
angehbriger.  By  Wilhelm  Kaufmann.  Berlin :  J.  Guttentag's  Ve 
lag.    1915.    pp.  86. 

The  science  of  international  law  has  labored  to  create  a  body  of  rul( 
to  regulate,  as  far  as  can  be,  the  conduct  of  war;  and  it  has  in  a  bri< 
time  achieved  the  seemingly  impossible,  namely,  the  recognition  o 
the  part  of  nations  that  war  is  a  legal  relation,  a  law-regulated  statu: 
The  modern  interdependence  of  states  and  peoples  is  as  vital  in  th 
realm  of  finance  as  elsewhere.  Hence,  upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  bellij 
erent  states  often  find  themselves  debtors  or  creditors  for  enormou 
sums,  of  enemy  subjects.  What  are  the  rules  of  law  governing  th 
mutual  rights  and  duties  of  belUgerent  states  and  enemy  subjects  i 
respect  of  these  obligations?  Professor  Kaufmann  shows,  in  this  sharpl 
reasoned  monograph,  that  the  manifold  effects  of  war  upon  these  obliga 
tions  extend  even  to  third  parties  and  that  national  as  well  as  intei 
national  law  come  into  play.  In  general,  the  relations  of  the  partie 
are  in  the  first  instance  governed  by  the  international  law  of  war,  bu 
also,  in  so  far  as  this  law  is  imperfect  or  permits  it,  to  a  large  extent  b] 
the  national  law  of  the  belUgerents.  In  this  connection  Professor  Kauf 
mann  reiterates  the  theory,  of  which  he  is  a  vigorous  champion,  tha 
individuals  are  the  subjects  of  international  law;  hence  if  the  rules  o 
international  law  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  immediately  applicable 
between  the  enemy  subject  and  the  debtor  (or  creditor)  state,  no  na- 
tional law  of  either  belligerent  state  can  legally  alter  or  destroy  the  in- 
dividuaFs  rights  or  duties  under  international  law. 

The  author  examines  at  length  the  authority  of  a  belligerent  state  to 
suspend  payment  of  its  obUgations  to  enemy  subjects,  as  he  states 
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Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  are  now  doing;  and  he  pronounces 
such  suspensions  contrary  to  the  uniform  practice  of  nations  and  hence 
unwarranted  in  law.  The  subsequent  similar  enactments  of  Germany 
are  deemed  retaliatory.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  question 
of  what  protection  and  reUef  the  injured  enemy  subject  may  expect 
of  his  own  government.  For  example,  have  the  German  creditors  of 
Russia  the  right  to  demand  of  Germany  that  the  Russian  bank  deposits 
in  Berlin  attached  by  the  German  Government  be  appUed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  just  claims  against  Russia?  Professor  Kaufmann  thinks 
not.  He  suggests,  however,  that  active  reprisals  against  the  repudiat- 
iDg  states  should  be  undertaken  and  a  special  fund  be  accumulated 
thereby  with  which  to  pay  the  repudiated  obligations.  But  the  author's 
appeal  to  Article  3  of  the  Fourth  Hague  Convention  of  1907  providing 
that  a  belUgerent  who  violates  the  RSglement  pertaining  to  war  on  land 
may  be  held  liable  to  pay  damages,  seems  inapt,  for  the  reason  that  no 
paragraph  of  the  Reglement  deals  with  the  relations  between  enemy 
subjects  and  belligerent  debtor  or  creditor  states. 

George  C.  Butte. 

Tratado  de  Derecho  Internacional  Pvblico.    By  Dr.  Simon  Planas  Suarez. 
Madrid:  Hijos  de  Reus.     1916.    Vol.  1,  pp.  602. 

The  distinguished  pubUcist  and  Venezuelan  diplomat.  Dr.  Simon 
Planas  Suarez,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
his  country  to  the  Government  of  Portugal,  has  just  pubUshed  a  very 
interesting  work  under  the  above  title. 

This  work  was  not  intended  to  deal  with  the  problem  which  is  of 
such  great  importance  to-day,  namely,  that  relating  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  international  law.  Its  aims  lie  in  a  totally  different  direction. 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  known  international  law  in  its  most  important 
branches  as  it  existed  before  the  war. 

The  object  which  the  author  has  piroposed  to  himself  amply  justifies 
the  plan  and  method  of  the  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  re- 
views in  his  first  volume,  which  has  just  appeared,  all  questions  relating 
to  the  subject  of  peace.  It  treats  of  Territory,  Population,  Govern- 
ment, Sovereignty,  the  Independence  of  States  and  questions  relating 
thereto  especially  Intervention  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  State  Prop- 
erty, Treaties  and  their  Interpretation,  Territorial  Seas,  Rivers,  Aerial 
Domain,  Nationality,  and  all  questions  in  connection  therewith. 
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These  subject-matters  are  not  treated  from  the  point  of  view  (rf  the 
'' doctrinaire/'  but  from  an  essentially  practical  one.  It  outlines  the 
opinions  of  the  principal  authorities  on  each  of  these  questions,  aid 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  principal  diplomatic  treaties  relating  to  them. 

The  method  and  contents  of  the  book  enable  any  one  wishing  to  ob- 
tain information  speedily  on  any  question  of  international  law,  to  find 
the  same  concisely  stated  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Suarez  without  having  to 
search  for  the  opinions  in  different  works  on  each  subject  with  which 
international  law  is  concerned,  as  we  are  now  compelled  to  do. 

But  besides  this,  the  work  of  the  distinguished  Venezuelan  diplomat 
has  another  advantage.  This  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by 
Mr.  A.  Merignac,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Toulouse,  in  a  review 
of  the  book  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  G&nirak  de 
Droit  International  Public, — ^that  is,  it  makes  known  to  European  au- 
thors and  publicists  the  Spanish  and  South  American  bibliography  on 
international  law. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  splendid  work  of  Dr.  Suarez  will  be  weD 
received  by  all  persons  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
national law,  and  Dr.  Suarez  must  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  his 
efforts,  which  have  succeeded  in  enriching  American  literature  and 
bibUography  by  the  work  that  has  just  been  published  from  his  pen. 

Alejandro  Alvarez. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  A  dissertation  by  Grotius.  Translated,  with 
a  revision  of  the  Latin  text,  by  Ralph  Van  Deman  Magoffin.  Edited, 
with  an  introductory  note,  by  James  Brown  Scott.  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press.    1916.    pp.  xv,  83. 

The  Mare  Liberum  appeared  anonymously  in  1608,  and  was  Grotius' 
j&rst  published  contribution  to  international  law.  A  feature  causing  the 
little  dissertation  to  deserve  unusual  attention  at  the  present  time  is 
indicated  by  the  translator's  selection  of  a  title  just  now  in  common 
use, — **The  Freedom  of  the  Seas."  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  direct 
treatment  of  the  topics  now  pressing;  for  Grotius  had  not  occasion  to 
discuss  whether  neutrals  in  time  of  war  should  continue  in  unrestricted 
use  of  the  sea  and  whether  even  belligerent  private  and  non-contraband 
property  should  be  as  safe  on  sea  as  on  land.  Yet  there  is  presentation 
of  the  question  necessarily  underlying  those  topics,  the  question,  that 
is  to  say,  whether  the  sea  is  open  to  all  in  time  of  peace.    On  this  ele- 
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mentary  problem  Grotius  contends  that  prima  fade  the  sea  is  open  to 
all  people  whomsoever  and  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  with  all  people 
whomsoever.  As  the  headings  of  two  oi  the  chapters  put  the  matter: 
^^Jure  gentium  quiJbusvie  od  quosvis  liberam  esse  navigaiionem**  and  **Jure 
gentium  inter  quosvis  liberam  esse  mercaiuram"  Those  two  chapters 
(I  and  VIII)  contain  passages  capable  of  use  to-day,  and  so  does  the 
preliminary  address  '*Ad  prindpea  populosque  liberoa  orbis  CkrisUaniy 
The  other  parts  are  of  more  temporary  interest,  as  they  deal  with  the 
details  of  a  controversy  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  on  Dutch 
rights  of  commerce  with  the  East  Indies.  Yet  even  these  more  special- 
ized passages  are  worthy  of  being  examined  as  specimens  of  Grotius' 
method,  especially  as  his  more  famous  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacts 
is  so  volmninous  as  to  discourage  even  the  few  who  care  to  read  old 
books.  The  Mare  Uberumy  though  short,  gives  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  use  which  Grotius  made  of  ethical  reasoning  and  of  quotations  from 
the  Bible,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  the  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Grotius'  Latin  is  impressive,  and  no  translation  can  take  its  place; 
but,  like  all  modem  Latinists,  Grotius  was  compelled  to  use  words  sel- 
dom or  never  found  in  the  classics,  and  hence  the  parallel  English  version 
is  welcome. 

The  introduction  by  Dr.  Scott  gives  the  historical  background  for 
the  dissertation,  and  explains  that  half  a  century  ago  the  dissertation 
was  discovered  to  be  a  revision  of  the  then  unpublished  treatise  De  Jure 
ProBdcB,  and  that,  according  to  some  experts,  both  this  short  dissertation 
and  that  larger  treatise  may  have  owed  their  existence  to  some  em- 
ployment of  Grotius  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

Eugene  Wambaugh. 

The  Law  of  Contraband  of  War,    By  H.  Reason  Pyke.    Oxford:  The 
Clarendon  Press.    1915.    pp.  xl,  314. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  book  which  is  timely — especially  if  it  be  a  law 
book — ^is  thoroughly  and  carefully  prepared.  Mr.  Pyke's  study  of  the 
law  of  contraband  is  an  exception.  Of  its  timeliness  there  can  be  no 
question.  There  is  no  other  branch  of  international  law  which  upon  the 
outbreak  of  war  becomes  of  such  general  interest  to  the  commercial 
states  of  the  world,  whether  belligerent  or  neutral,  as  does  the  law  of 
contraband.    The  exercise  by  belligerents  of  rights  over  neutral  property 
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which  are  conceded  to  them  by  international  law  impresses  upon  neu- 
trals the  fact  that  no  nation  lives  to  itself  alone  and  that  the  commerce 
of  states  which  are  not  parties  to  a  war  may  be  seriously  affected  ther^y. 
It  is  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  contraband  also  that  the  most 
serious  diplomatic  controversies  between  belligerent  and  neutral  states 
are  likely  to  arise  since  the  interests  of  the  two  groups  are  in  direct 
conflict.  There  has  been  no  important  war  in  the  last  three  centuries 
in  which  complaint  has  not  been  made  that  the  belligerent  in  the  exercise 
of  his  right  to  prevent  supplies  of  war  material  from  reaching  his  enemy 
was  infringing  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Mr.  Pyke  states  in  bold  language 
the  principle  which  governs  the  attitude  of  belligerents.  "As  long  as 
war  exists  between  the  great  Powers,  neutral  interests  must  continue  to 
be  subordinated  to  the  exigencies  of  the  belligerents.''  This  is  unpala^ 
able  doctrine  to  a  neutral,  but  it  is  the  doctrine  to  which  every  mari- 
time neutral,  when  belligerent,  has  appealed. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  Mr.  Pyke's  study  is  apparent  from  his 
table  of  contents.    After  showing  that  the  idea  of  contraband  is  as  old 
as  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  then  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  its  principles  down  to  our  own  day,  he  discusses  the  position  of 
neutral  governments  with  respect  to  contraband  and  the  relation  of  the 
neutral  individual  to  contraband  trade,  the  dependence  of  contraband 
upon  destination,  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage,  the  means  by  which 
belUgerents  may  interfere  with  the  carriage  of  contraband,  the  penalty 
for  engaging  in  its  carriage,  the  treatment  of  contraband  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  and  the  principles  followed  in  the  course  of  the  Great 
War.     Appended  to  the  text  are  several  important  documents,  the 
Declaration  of  London  with  the  General  Report  of  the  Drafting  Com- 
mittee, the  Orders  in  Council  adopting  the  Declaration,  the  Contraband 
Proclamations  of  the  British  Government,  the  Circular  of  the  American 
Department  of  State  as  to  Neutrality  and  Trade  in  Contraband,  and 
the  Order  in  Council  framing  Reprisals  against  Germany.     A  feature 
of  the  book  of  particular  value  is  the  bibUography,  which  occupies 
eighteen  closely  printed  pages  and  is  probably  the  most  complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

In  so  small  a  book — there  are  only  255  pages  of  text — the  author  is 
justified  in  imposing  severe  limitations  upon  himself.  He  confines  his 
work  in  the  main  to  a  statement  of  what  the  law  is  without  attempting 
to  indicate  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  In  his  discussions  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  existing  rules,  however,  he  frequently  indicates  the 
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line  of  future  development.  His  chapter  on  continuous  voyage,  for 
instance,  was  written,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  before  Sir  Samuel  Evans' 
famous  judgment  in  The  Kim,  L.  R.  [1915]  p.  215;  ^  but  it  is  plain  that 
that  case  was  decided  as  Mr.  Pyke  thinks  that  it  should  have  been,  and 
in  that  opinion  the  present  writer  begs  to  concur.  In  his  treatme^it  of 
the  relation  of  prize  courts  to  municipal  law,  which  is  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  writing,  there  is  nothing  to 
foreshadow  the  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  The  Zamara, 
L.  R.  [1916],  2  A.  C.  77.^  Mr.  Pyke  seems  to  think  that  the  American 
Government  was  over-scrupulous  as  to  its  neutral  obUgations  in  for- 
bidding the  exportation  of  submarines  in  sections.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  he  betrays  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  subject  of  a  belligerent  country.  The  letter  quoted  on 
page  73  and  said  to  be  a  reply  to  a  protest  from  France  in  1796  was  a 
reply  made  to  the  British  Minister  in  1793.  See  Moore,  Digest,  VII, 
955.  The  references  to  Moore  and  Taylor  in  note  1  on  page  73  are 
erroneous.  But  these  are  small  blemishes  in  a  thoroughly  commendable 
treatment  of  a  difficult  and  important  subject. 

Lawrence  B.  Evans. 

Americans  Foreign  Relations,     By  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson. '  New  York: 
The  Century  Company.    1916.   2  vols.    pp.  xii,  551,  vii,  485.   $6.00. 

Several  years  ago  there  appeared  two  volumes  treating  the  general 
field  of  American  diplomatic  history,  both  by  experts  in  diplomacy  and 
international  law.  There  were  still  needed  an  authoritative  volume 
suitable  for  a  college  text  and  a  more  popular  treatise  for  the  general 
reader.  The  first  need  was  partially  met  by  a  recent  book,  designed  to 
be  "comprehensive  and  balanced — a  condensation  of  ascertained  con- 
clusions," by  a  college  professor  trained  in  the  teaching  of  American 
history.  The  second  need  is  largely  met  by  the  two  copious  volumes 
before  us,  prepared  primarily  for  the  average  lay  citizen  by  a  well- 
trained  veteran  newspaper  editorial  writer,  who  is  also  well  known  as 
the  author  of  A  Century  of  Expansion  and  Four  Centuries  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Through  observations  of  a  lifetime  largely  given  to  the  study  of 
foreign  relations,  Mr.  Johnson  is  persuaded  that  this  most  important 

*  Printed  in  this  Journal,  October,  1915  (Vol.  9),  p.  979. 
« Ibid.,  April,  1916  (Vol.  10),  p.  422. 
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field  of  American  history  is  most  neglected  and  most  misunderstood. 
He  writes  to  meet  the  need  for  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  American  international  rdationships  and  principles 
of  foreign  policy.  His  chief  aim  is  to  direct  the  "self -centered  and 
circiunscribed''  American  people  from  an  "excess  of  adulatory  intro- 
spection— sometimes  smug  and  sometimes  highf aluting  self-complacency 
and  lack  of  appreciative  perspective"  in  viewing  world  affairs,  to  cure 
them  of  their  "bigoted  parochial  egotism,"  and  to  inspire  them  with 
a  more  adequate  and  accurate  conception  of  their  true  relations  with 
other  nations.  He  shows  in  perspective  the  relation  of  America  to  the 
world,  indicating  permanent  American  policies. 

The  dominant  quality  of  the  narrative  is  the  vivid  interest  which  it 
awakens  and  sustains  in  the  reader.  It  is  agreeable  in  style.  It  gives 
illuminating  views  of  political  conditions  which  explain  or  affect  dip- 
lomatic relations;  and,  while  visualizing  in  perspective  the  larger  af- 
fairs, it  does  not  lose  the  outlines  of  individual  characters  and  ambitions. 

It  is  also  written  with  the  spirit  of  candor  and  impartiality.  Its  facts 
are  not  diluted  with  mere  sentiment.  And  yet,  the  author  jnaiy  inter- 
polate his  judgment.  Occasionally  he  is  somewhat  extravagant,  as 
when  he  states  that  we  owe  to  Frederick  the  Great  the  principle  that 
"  free  ships  make  free  goods."    (Vol.  I,  p.  23.) 

The  materials  of  each  chapter  are  usually  well  organized.  Minor 
events  are  grouped  as  subordinate  factors  of  larger  events  or  movements. 
The  arrangement  is  topical  and  logical  rather  than  chronological.  In 
a  few  instances,  the  location  of  minor  topics  could  have  been  improved 
and  occasionally  the  connection  is  not  clear.  Several  important  t<^ics 
or  phases  have  been  slighted.  In  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860  more 
than  a  short  paragraph  might  properly  have  been  given  to  Mexican 
relations,  and  other  Latin  American  relations  deserve  more  mention. 

Of  the  twenty  chapters  in  Volume  I,  the  first  five  treat  the  beginnings 
to  1783,  the  second  five  cover  the  period  from  1783  to  1815,  the  third  five 
trace  the  chief  topics  in  the  period  extending  approximately  to  1850, 
and  the  last  five  are  devoted  approximately  to  the  decade  closing  in 
1860,  including  Isthmian  interests,  early  Eastern  relations,  the  opening 
of  Japan,  early  relations  with  Hawaii,  and  some  cases  of  vigorous  self- 
assertion.     Volume  II  begins  with  Chapters  XXI  and  XXII  on  the 
Civil  War,  and  closes  with  Chapters  XXXV  and  XXXVI  on  the  settle- 
ments and  unsettlements  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  war  and  peace 
and  arbitration.     Especially  valuable  is  Chapter  XXIX  on  **  Latin 
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American  neighbors/'  treating  principally  the  settlement  of  disputes 
arising  from  claims,  and  mediation  and  arbitration  in  various  contro- 
versies. 

The  author  emphasises  the  "prenatal  influences"  resulting  from  the 
fundamental  fact  that  the  United  States  was  the  "offspring  of  Great 
Britain/'  and  the  additional  significant  fact  that  colonial  development 
was  coincident  with  European  international  intrigues  and  rivalries — 
that  America  was  "founded  and  Anglicised  because  of  European  com- 
plications." 

In  treating  the  beginning  of  American  policies  under  the  weak  Con- 
federation, he  states  that  the  only  chief  good  achiev^nent  in  foreign 
relations  was  the  adoption  (in  Franklin's  treaty  with  Prussia)  of  the 
high  and  advanced  principle  of  neutrality  in  naval  warfare — ^which 
later  became  established  as  an  important  precedent. 

In  considering  the  organization  of  an  efficient  department  of  foreign 
affairs  and  the  establishment  of  principles  of  diplomatic  intercoiuse 
under  the  Constitution,  to  b^in  anew  under  "troublous  ctHiditions" 
the  task  of  cultivating  foreign  relationships,  he  gives  the  chief  credit  to 
Jay,  Hamilton  and  Washington.  For  leadership  in  seeking  a  better 
plan  of  central  government  which  could  avert  foreign  dangers  and  solve 
foreign  problems,  and  for  his  later  judicial  decisicm  that  international 
law  is  a  part  of  the  ccxnmon  law  of  nations,  he  gives  great  credit  to  Jay 
who  knew  by  experience  the  disastrous  inefficiency  of  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  under  the  incompetent  Confederation.  For  in^>ressing 
upon  the  State  Department  the  two  later  triumphant  principles  of  con- 
tinental territorial  expansion  and  international  arbitration  (or  adjudica- 
tion) he  gives  credit  to  Hamilton.  The  greater  credit,  however,  he  gives 
to  Washington,  who  read  the  entire  record  of  foreign  transactions  of 
the  Confederation,  who  was  in  a  notable  degree  his  own  Secretary  of 
State,  who  had  extraordinary  vision  and  judgment  in  viewing  the  great 
movements  of  the  world,  and  who  had  a  sound  common  sense  in  diplo- 
macy which  enabled  him  to  keep  the  young  republic  "free  from  the 
tail  of  the  French  diplomatic  kite"  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  practice  on  the  principle  of  keeping  disengaged  from 
European  policies  and  wars. 

To  Jefferson  he  gives  credit  for  one  "great  landmark  of  American 
diplomacy,"  the  statement  in  1790  that  "we  should  contemplate  a 
change  of  neighbors  with  extreme  uneasiness"  and  that  "a  balance  of 
power  on  our  borders  is  not  less  desirable  to  us  than  a  balance  of  power 
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in  Europe  has  always  appeared  to  them" — a  statement  which  fore- 
shadowed many  later  declarations. 

Mr.  Johnson  asserts  that  by  the  close  of  Washington's  second  ad- 
ministration the  fundamental  principles  of  American  foreign  policy 
had  been  laid — ^independence  and  equal  sovereignty,  neutrality,  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  complete  separation  from  European  politics,  and  the 
Americanism  expressed  in  the  dominance  of  the  United  States  on  the 
North  American  continent — and  he  finds  in  the  later  century  of  foreign 
relations  scarcely  a  new  principle,  but  merely  the  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  the  earUer  principles  of  external  relations  and  policies. 

To  John  Adams,  whose  administration  is  called  the  ''crisis  of  nation- 
ality," he  gives  credit  for  being  the  first  great  advocate  of  the  develop- 
ment of  American  power  at  sea.  In  a  chapter  on  ''Complete  Nation- 
ahty"  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Louisiana  purchase  gave  the 
United  States  unquestioned  dominance  of  North  America  and  a  further 
hope  fqr  separation  from  European  affairs.  Then  in  a  chapter  on  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain  he  emphasizes  how  impossible  was  isola- 
tion and  how  important  is  sea  power  in  international  relations. 

He  treats  the  vital  essential  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  based 
upon  the  imiversal  principle  of  self-defense,  as  "the  final  capstone  of 
American  independence,"  a  declaration  of  diplomatic  independence 
and  a  logical  conclusion  of  European  emigration  to  America.  The 
expansion  of  American  interests  and  foreign  relationships,  following  the 
assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  he  attributes  largely  to  the  clear 
emmciation  of  the  "world  power  status''  and  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  the  Latin  American  states. 

The  author  has  chosen  to  burn  his  bridges  behind  him — evidently 
because  he  has  not  intended  to  write  a  technical  treatise.  He  presents 
not  a  single  foot-note  in  citation  of  any  authority,  nor  the  least  indica- 
tion of  the  sources  from  which  any  statement  has  been  derived,  but 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  has  industriously  used  reliable  sources 
in  gathering  his  matter. 

Although  the  investigation  seems  thorough,  a  number  of  minor  in- 
accuracies of  statement  are  disclosed.  What  i^  the  evidence  that  Jef- 
ferson obtained  his  expansion  policy  from  Hamilton?  (Vol.  I,  p.  160). 
Did  Daschkoff  sever  diplomatic  relations  on  October  31,  1816?  (Vol.  I, 
pp.  297  and  298).  He  took  leave  on  March  6,  1819.  Baron  Tuyl  was 
not  appointed  in  1816,  soon  after  the  reception  of  William  Pinckney  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  was  not  the  immediate  successor  of  'Hhe  egregious 
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Daschkoff"  (p.  299).  Not  until  April  19,  1823,  did  he  present  his 
credentials,  as  the  author  himself  states  in  another  connection  (p.  317). 
He  was  the  successor  of  Chevalier  Pierre  de  Poletica,  who  arrived  at 
Washington  in  May,  1819,  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  did 
not  present  his  credentials  until  August,  1819.  What  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement  that  J.  Q.  Adams  became  the  American  Minister  to  Den- 
mark following  the  n^otiation  of  the  Anglo-American  treaty  of  peace 
at  Ghent?  (Vol.  I,  p.  299).  The  United  States  had  no  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative to  Denmark,  after  the  departure  of  Erving  in  May,  1812, 
until  the  arrival  of  Henry  Wheaton  as  charge  in  1827.  Thomas  Sumter 
was  sent  in  1809  to  the  Portuguese  court  residing  in  Brazil,  and  not  to 
Portugal  (Vol.  I,  p.  299).  Poinsett  was  not  "succeeded  by  Col. 
Anthony  Butler"  in  1835  (Vol.  I,  p.  381).  He  took  leave  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  on  December  25,  1829,  and  Butler  was  already  com- 
missioned as  charg6  d'affaires  over  two  months  earlier  (October  12). 
William  L.  Scruggs  (not  "William  E.")  was  conmiissioned  Minister 
Resident  to  Colombia  on  April  9,  1873  (Vol.  II,  p.  186). 

Mr.  Johnson's  voliunes  will  help  to  make  better  citizens,  and  they 
deserve  careful  study. 

J.  M.  Callahan. 
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